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Sweatshops 
with a 
union label 

by John Marcotte 

In the November N&L I wrote about a Latin Ameri- 
can worker who had to find a job in one of the thou- 
sands of illegal or clandestine factories which cover New 
York, ■ where she made $12 a day. Now as relieved as 
she was to get out of that into a “legal” garment facto- 
ry with a union and labor laws, here is what even “le- 
gal” conditions are for sweated immigrant labor in the 
U.S. 

Her shop is in the Teamsters union. They make 2.5$ 
over the minimum!- For that they have to pay $50 initi- 
ation fee and $13 a month dues. No one tells the work- 
ers anything. No one seems to have heard of a union 
meeting. No one knows what is in the contract. When a 
holiday comes up, no one seems to know if they work 
that day, or if they get holiday pay for it, till it shows 
up in their pay. They live day to day dependent on the 
whim of the boss. And the cold — they spend 8V2 hours 
every day in numbing cold, their ; hands wrapped in 
plastic bags, almost too cold to work. 

No human being should have to work like that. You 
would think the company would take one hour to tape 
plastic over the windows and fresh air ducts. But no. 
The office is heated, the boss is in shirt sleeves. He sees 
those workers freezing out there as just a necessary part 
of his investment to put his machines to work. He sees 
(continued on page 9) 



The real state of the union is the 
growing pauperization of America 

by Michael Connolly, National Organizer, 

News and Letters Committees 


“Inaugural Weekend,” Washington, D.C.: Reag- 
an’s second term is launched with some 15,000 
present at no less than 32 “special events.” The 
invitees are, nearly without exception, wealthy and 
white. Reagan’s inaugural theme — “We, the Peo- 
ple” — is symbolized by his decision to attend in a 
business suit rather than a tuxedo. 

“There is another America out here,” reads the pick- 
et sign carried by an elderly Black -woman marching 
outside the White House grounds in a “counter-inaugu- 
ral” demonstration of 2,000 led by Jesse Jackson. The 
truth of her words could be seen in events all across 
the country that same weekend of Jan. 18-21, events 
that both exposed the desperate reality of life in capi- 
talist America today and the diversity of forms of re- 
volt against it: 

• 200 unemployed, mostly Black, sat down at the en- 
trance to U.S. Steel’s closed South Works mill in Chica- 
go, demanding “Jobs Now.” They were joined by 
workers on strike against concessions at the nearby Lib- 
by’s plant. 

• Women’s liberationists occupied abortion clinics in 
20 cities, hoping with their physical presence to protect 
them from terrorist bomb attacks. 

• 88 demonstrators, including many students, were 
arrested at the South African Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., bringing the total jailed in continuing anti-apar- 
theid protests nationwide to over 800. 


• Farmers from across the Midwest, 300 strong, con- 
verged on Chicago’s Board of Trade, demanding action 
against farm policies that are driving small farmers into 
bankruptcy and off their land. 

And as the TV news focused on the inaugural 
galas, the subzero cold forced them also to turn 
their cameras on the plight of those without heat 
in their homes, and those without homes at all. 
The nearly three million now officially estimated 
as homeless exceeds the number recorded during 
the Depression of the 1930s. What is new today is 
that within this viciously class-divided society 
ever-larger segments of the working class are 
sinking so rapidly into pauperism that Marx’s ab- 
solute general law of capitalist accumulation has 
moved from the realm of far-sighted prediction to 
the realm of actual description. 

The Reagan administration — which is proposing to 
cut $50 billion from the federal budget this year, nearly 
all of it from “social programs,” while it feeds a mili- 
tary monster that already drains the economy of all 
growth in productivity — suggests that “the private sec- 
tor” and “local charities” should handle the problems of 
the impoverished. They hope thereby to divorce the 
sight of human beings living in cardboard boxes on the 
streets of U.S. cities from the structural crisis plaguing 
the American economy ever since the massive spending 
for the Vietnam War. 

(continued on page 10) 


Protest against apartheid deepened in South Africa and the U.S. 


Black World 


New American 
opposition 
to apartheid 

by Lou Turner 

The touchstone of American civilization — its Black 
dimension — once again treads the two-way road to 
South Africa in a flow of freedom ideas, protest and re- 
bellion. Not a single day has passed since the first “sit- 
in” on Thanksgiving Eve at the Massachusetts Ave. 
South African embassy in Washington, D.C., that Amer- 
ica has not been reminded of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s illicit affair with the fascist, apartheid regime of 
South Africa which it calls “constructive engagement.” 
In city after city where even a hint of a South African 
presence exists, scores of protestors have marched, ral- 
lied and gone to jail. 

Meanwhile, as a cynical press finds it “difficult to 
measure the effect” of the Free South Africa Move- 
ment’s phenomenal growth, the following events have 
taken splace in rapid succession since it appeared. First, 
Reagan reversed himself Mid decided to see Nobel Prize 
winner,:. Bishop Desmond Tutu, only to emerge from 
that meeting to try and take credit for the release of 
the 11 jailed Black activists by the South African gov- 
ernment. Neither Reagan nor South African president 
Botha wanted to admit that the pressure from the con- 
tinuous; mass protests in the U.S. and the deepening 
revolutionary struggle' of the Azanian masses had any- 
thing to do with their retreat. 

FREE SOUTH AFRICA MOVEMENT 

Secondly, 35 conservative Republican Congressional 
members took the unprecedented step of writing a letter 
to the South African ambassador to the U.S. warning 
that they would support legislative sanctions against 
South Africa in this session of Congress. At the same 
time, a group of American corporations in South Africa 
issued a statement to the South African government 
calling on it to phase out apartheid. 

Finally, all attempts to ameliorate the situation by 
asking the deadly apartheid system to “reform” itself 
under half-hearted threats of American sanctions col- 
lapsed in the face of fresh outbreaks of Black mass re- 
(continued on page 8) 




Rosa Parks, who was a catalyst for the beginnings 
of the Civil Rights Movement in 1955 when she re- 
fused to move to the back of a bus in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., marches at the South African Embassy. 


Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from a talk giv- 
en by John Gomomo, vice-president of the National Auto 
and Allied Workers of South Africa, in Detroit on December 
30, 1984. 

In 1979, the Federation of South African Trade Un- 
ions was formed with 25,000 workers. My union is an af- 
filiate. In 1980, we decided to talk to the UAW because 
all production of cars in South Africa was for export. 
We tried to avert multi-nationals from playing workers 
against each other, because when workers revolt against 
anything, other products would be made in the South 
African factories. We decided to negotiate with all three 
companies (Ford, GM and Volkswagen) at once, who 
said our demands were unrealistic. 

ON JUNE 16TH we called out the managing di- 
rector to explain why our demands were not met. He 
would not, and the people went out on strike. We tried 
to work out a strategy to go to the townships to explain 
to the people the situation. On the third day of the 
strike I was taken by the police for “intimidating people 
from coming to work.” They wanted to keep me three 



Mass protests have been occurring throughout 
South Africa and have intensified since the apar- 
theid regime imposed its new constitution denying 
Black South Africans any voting rights. 


days until the people would go back to work, but the 
people said they would not until they know where Go- 
momo is.... Our demands were met. 

This is the first time since the death of Martin Lu- 
ther King that American people are standing up against 
apartheid by demonstrating at the South African em- 
bassy. U.S. support means that for the first time the 
South African government has listened to the call to re- 
lease detainees. 

What kind of support do we ask for you? We need 
(continued on page 4) 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Women fight Reagan’s ’abortion tragedy’ 


Last month, members of the National Organization 
for Women and other feminist groups organized 24 hour 
watches at abortion clinics across the country to protect 
them against attack. Abortion clinics have been the tar- 
gets of over 30 bombings in the past year and feminists 
feared renewed violence around the Jan. 22 anniversary 
of the Supreme Court decision legalizing abortion, and 
Reagan’s inauguration. 

And it is not only actual bombings that women have 
had to face in recent months. Women friends have ac- 
companied their sisters to abortion clinics to protect 
them from the gauntlet of screaming “right-to-lifers” 
carrying pictures of aborted fetuses and begging them to 
accept financial aid and have their babies. Women clinic 
workers and volunteers have helped evacuate on 
stretchers women still under the effects of anesthesia af- 
ter bomb threats have been phoned in, as happens fre- 
quently at the Eastern Women’s Center in Manhattan. 
What kind of life are these “right-to-life” hypocrites cre- 
ating for the women they are subjecting to such inhu- 
man acts? 

REAGAN CREATES 'TRAGEDY’ 

President Reagan claims to deplore such violence, but 
he refuses to allow the FBI to investigate clinic bomb- 
ings, and as part of his inaugural gala he addressed a 
mass demonstration of “right-to-lifers” opposed to a 
woman having rights over her own body. Reagan issued 
a call to “rededicate ourselves to end the terrible na- 
tional tragedy of abortion,” and he is pushing for an 
amendment which would again make abortion illegal ex- 
cept to save a woman’s life (and who would make that 
decision?). He would once again consign all but the 
wealthy to kitchen tables and back alleys. 

It is Reagan’s devastating economic cuts to all 
social programs, especially to the Women, Infants 
and Children (WIC) food program for pregnant 
women, foodstamps, Medicaid and child care 
funds, along with his assault on all affirmative ac- 
tion programs that have made it ever more impos- 
sible for a woman, married or single, to be able to 
consider bearing and raising a child. 

It is women — not the male leaders of the right-to-life 
movement, none of whom have ever experienced preg- 
nancy or faced the trauma of a miscarriage or abor- 
tion — who must be allowed to make this most funda- 
mental decision regarding their own lives. And it is 
women who are seeing every day a growing climate of 


Iranian women protest 


New York, NY — We heard the night before that mon- 
archists (pro-Shah) had called a demonstration for Jan. 
7, calling it “a day for women’s freedom in Iran.” On 
Jan. 7, 1936, Reza Shah had ordered the unveiling of 
women in Iran by force. There were feminists at that 
time, Anjumen Ncsvan, who opposed the chador, but 
also opposed the Shah and his forced secularization of 
society. 


We felt we had to go to the demonstration to protest 
it because we were afraid that other women who were 
sensitive to what Khomeini has done against women 
might come without knowing the implications. The 
monarchists called themselves constitutionalists and 
said that other “democratic” groups had co-sponsored 
the demonstration. But when other groups heard, they 
said it was a lie and they had nothing to do with it. 

We wrote a leaflet to say that Iranian women had . 
chosen March 8 as Women’s Day, to demonstrate after 
the revolution against Khomeini and against dictator- 


ship. We invited women to come March 8 this year and 
keep alive solidarity with International Women’s Day. 
When: the monarchists read our leaflet, they began 
attacking us physically— we were only three — and all 
the while they were shouting “long live democracy.” 

Perhaps we underestimated what other women would 
think. Only: one woman came for the demonstration, 
and sher came over to us after reading our leaflet, 
f ' i — Iranian Women’s Committee, NY r NJ 
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anti-woman hostility being created by the highest offi- 
cials of church and state. 

NUNS REFUSE TO RECANT 

When twenty-four Catholic nuns and four priests 
signed a published statement that a “diversity of . opin- 
ion” about abortion exists within the Catholic Church, 
they were immediately threatened with expulsion. The 
statement, sponsored by Catholics for a Free Choice, 
called for an open discussion of abortion within the 
church. Three of the four priests have retracted their 
statement, but the nuns have all refused. 

In a recent support rally in Chicago, more than 500 
Catholics vowed to continue their support for the nuns. 
One of the nuns, Sister Margaret Traxler, a member of 
her order for 44 years, spoke for many when she said, “I 
don’t think they (Church leaders) are living on the 
same planet — they are unrealistic and out of touch with 
the people... they are not listening to women, particular- 
ly poor women and women in underdeveloped countries. 
They are telling them to have babies, but they are not 
going to feed them. They are hypocrites.” Dominican 
Sister Donna Quin, another signer of the statement, 
said, “Our lives are on the line — we’re standing in soli- 
darity with women, and we will continue to do so.” 

Die position of the Pope off abortion and birth 
control is well known, as is his attitude toward 
laywomen and nuns in the church. He sits along- 
side Ronald Reagan and his misogynist supporters 
who refuse to allow women to become anything 
more than subservient hand-maidens, eonfined to 
their homes and their convents. > 

It is clearer every day that women’s liberationists - 
need to do a rethinking on many levels if we are not 
only to stop this return to “Kinder, Kuche, Kirche” 
(children, kitchen, church), but continue the develop- 
ment of women as full human beings that had begun 
with the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

— Suzanne Casey 

A unique overview of Marx’s dialectic at work — as 
it develops through four decades of revolutionary 
activity — and its relevance for today’s revolution-to- 
be: 

“Marx’s ‘New Humanisin’ and the 
Dialectics of Women’s Liberation 
in Primitive and Modem Societies” 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“My emphasis on the last decade of Marx’s life — 
which until now has been considered hardly more 
than a ‘slow death’ — is because it is precisely in 
that last decade that he experienced new moments, 
seeing new forces of revolution and thought in 
what we now call the Third World and the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement.” 

50C plus 25$ postage 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, #707 
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Notes from a journal 


sister’s keeper’ 

by Clara Jones 

I have been reading about the history of Black wom- 
en. One woman, Julia Cooper, addressed the World 
Congress of Representative Women in 1893, saying that 
“ ‘I sun my sister’s keeper!’ should be the response of 
every man and woman of the race.” The Black women 
of the ninteenth century were indeed their sisters’ keep- 
ers. • f ,. s . . , , . j 

All of the women at the factory where I work are 
their sisters’ keepers. We must be because what hurts 
one of us hurts us all. The men are harassed for speed- 
up, but never in the same way the women are harassed. 

I was told I must work faster because I am one of the 
people in my department with the most year? in. Three 
of the other women workers were also harassed, and 
told that they must speed up. 

Yesterday I almost made what I have to make to 
keep them off my back. I feel that the capitalist has no 
feeling for humanity; £ha| he is without any heart or 
soul. 

Before this job I worked at a day care center. The 
owner was Black and most of the children were Black. 
The owner made big money from the parents. The food 
that the children had to eat had very little meat in it, 
mostly lots of beans and rice and spaghetti; soup with 
lots of noodles and no meat. 

Sometimes the government would come to look at the 
day care center. On that day the children would get 
food with meat in it. New toys would be around and 
the boss’ family would act like workers for one day be- 
cause of the government laws that there must be 
enough workers to care for all the children. But the 
owners want the least that they can haye, so they will 
not do as the law says. They only Want Iwliat smokes the 
biggest profit for them. 

Day care centers are needed but we need good ones 
that will care for the children. They are our brothers 
and sisters too. 
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women- 

worldwide 


The newly formed Aboriginal Women’s Coalition, based 
in Edmonton, Alberta, and the Native Women’s Associ- 
ation have ' intensified their ‘ fight for changes in Cana- 
da’s Indian Act. Seeing a woman only as her husband’s 
property, the Act makes “non-perSons” of Indian women 
who marry non-Indians (and their children) — denying 
them the right to Own or inherit property on' their re- 
serve, voting privileges, tax-free status, health .care and 
free post-secondary education. As many as 60,600 wom- 
en and children suffer this discrimination, while Indian 
men marrying non-Indians do not. As one Mohawk 
woman remarked on Quebec’s Kahnawake Reserve, 
“You can bury dogs here, but not Indian women. I 
guess the dogs are better than us.” 


After more than Three weeks of picketing in subfreezing 
temperatures, 50 striking ; cleaning women in. downtown 
Detroit ratified a qne-year contract, Dec. 8. Joined by 
nine tradesmen, the women — members of Service Em- 
ployees International Union, Local 79 — walked put over 
an increased work load. The new contract woq higher , 
wages and improved medical benefits and reached a 
compromise on the question of increased productivity. 


Fifty-four women insurance claim processors— down 
from the 93 employed when negotiations began in 1981- 
represented by District 925 of the Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU) finally settled a contract 
with Equitable Life in Syracuse, New York, aided by 
pressure from feminist groups and other unions. Gains 
include health and safety provisions, the right to appeal 
work changes, and to know how VDTs are used to mon- 
itor work output. Kai;en Nussbaum, president qf District 
925 said: “Automation has revolutionized the work lives 
of office workers...now, by fighting for union representa- 
tion, we’re revolutionizing the way automation affects 
us.” " ' r " • ' ' ' ■ - '• " - 

s " l . i * r 

I • i Information from off our backs 

■ 1 ■ *■*.*-" > ' 


Women workers at Dunnes Store in Dublin have picket- 
ed every Saljurday since October to protest the jjspspen- 
sion of a worker who refused to handle South 'African 
goods. They have been supported by trade unionists, 
passers-by, and anti-apartheid campaigners, including 
the South Africa Exiles’ Theatre Group. 


Information from An Phoblacht/Republican News 


British miners’ wives: 


stronger through struggle 

I want to'lsfaare’ with you some-information about the 
wives of the miners striking in Nottingham, England. 
One woman in the women’s support group wrote me 
that: “We are all well, no big return to work from Notts 
despite the Crap the media, coal-board and government 
see fit to spew out... - ■ •* ' i ; i ' * t > 

“The women in Nottingham seem 'to get Stronger and 
stronger as the fight goes ori. In fact we’ve t got 1 to the 
stage now where the strike centre consults us now be- 
fore they mlake any 'moves — sven down to fuhdralsing. 
They finally decided that we weren’t Agoing* to go away, 
so the only thing they could do was accept us as equals 
and believe it or not, it’s working quite well.”*- * " 

There was a program on the TV that made (some of 
the same points. On 1 the' TV one miner’s 1 wife said: 
“What I’m doing now I believe in. I’ve got a stronger 
attitude now than before. Now what I want, I’m deter- 
mined to get.” Another said: “We’ve all found' a com- 
mon cause— ^ &11 pulling the same way. < Now 1 we 'realize 
how other women live. We were kitchen sink women be- 
fore. I can give as good as I get now. Greenham Com- 
mon Women — I can understand them now... 

“Now we’re thinking more because we’re seeing more. 
We want a women’s organization of mining families to 
stay on when the' strike is over. Theft, if this' happens 
again in two years’ time, we’ll be ready; 1 ‘We’ll have 
funds; we’ll be organized; we’ll know what • to do. 
There’s a lot! wants changing and we women have the 
power to change things.” —Lydia, Britain 
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Capitalist “progress” sacrifices miners 


i by Felix Martin, Labor Editor .. 

The death of 27 miners trapped in the Wiiberg Mine 
in Utah by a fire which started on Dec. 21 was the na- 
tion’s worst coal disaster since 1970, when 38 miners 
died in a coal dust explosion in Hyden, Ky. Both of 
these disasters were caused by speed-up and ignoring 
safety rules. What was different about the disaster in 
the Wiiberg Mine, operated by Emery Mining Company, 
is that a new mining technology — long-wall mining — was 
being employed. 

In the long- wall system a machine cuts right through 
to the other side of the mountain and then cuts back 
and forth until it has extracted all the coal. Large metal 
pins in the roof of the mine hold up the mountain as 
the machine works through, moving with the machine 
after each section is cut out. With this huge, automated 
device fewer miners are needed than even with the con- 
tinuous miner. 

NEW TECHNOLOGY IS "MAN-KILLER” 

! A second major advantage of this system for the rbine 
| companies is that 100% of the coal in a mountain can 
i be extracted. When using the continuous miner, up to 
| 20% of the coal has to stay in a given mountain in order 
to hold it up after the rest of the coal has been re- 
moved. But in long-wall mining, as the machine cuts 
through each section of coal, the pins are removed, al- 
lowing the mountain to settle. One miner told me that 
just this extra amount of coal extracted with the long- 
wall system is enough to pay the cost of production. 

When the continuous miner was brought into 
the mines of Kentucky and West Virginia 35 years 
ago, the miners right away called it a "man-kill- 
er.” With this new technology we h§ve an entire 
mining operation that is a constant man-killer. Not 
only does it allow company profits to reach record 
heights, thereby giving the bosses even greater in- 
centive to work the miners to death, but so few 
miners are needed to operate the long-wall system 
that whole mining communities face poverty and 
Starvation. 

The constant reduction in the number of miners 
working thanks to these new technologies means that a 
higher and higher percentage of miners on the job are 
suffering death from industrial “accidents.” And as the 
I disaster at the Wiiberg mine showed, even a small spark 
‘ can set off enormous destruction. Six of the 27 miners 
killed in the Wiiberg mine were management pushing 
the miners to break the world record for coal prod- 
uction in one day. Once again it was the drive for 
“production for the sake of production” that was re- 
sponsible for this disaster. 

FIRST STRIKE AGAINST AUTOMATION 

The first strike against Automation was the 1949-50 
miners’ strike in the U.S. against the continuous miner. 


Production takes a life 
at U. S. Auto Radiator 

Detroit, Mich. — In the middle of December, a worker 
was badly burned by a torch in Plant One. That was 
one of many accidents recently at U. S. Auto Radiator. 
Workers were already sad and angry to hear that 
“Mike” Dimosthenis Kofsanidis died that week. He died 
_ after being in a coma for months, which was the result 
of a severe shock he received while changing a fight in 
Plant One in July. He came to this country for a better 
fife and went back to his own country in a casket. 

Mike- Jntight have lived, if there had been qualified 
medical halp in the plant when the accident happened. 
Nothing ihas changed since his electrocution. Manage- 
ment could learn CPR at the Red Cross, but they don’t 
care. When the accident happened, Mike was fixing a 
lamp so production could keep going. Dangerous work- 
ing conditions — and U. S. Auto Radiator’s thirst for 
profits — killed him. You can see the truth that prod- 
uction is for production’s sake. 

It was -the same for the man who was burned. 
He works in the soldering department. When^ 
you’re soldering you’re so close to the next person 
that you can feel, the heat of their torch on your 
neck. A lot of people in soldering have burns on 
their arms. This man bent over, and a torch 
burned him. They threw a coat on him to smother 
it-, then took him to the hospital. U. S. Auto Radia- 
tor hates to send people to the hospital, so it must 
have been bad. 

The company won’t fix the jigs that hold the radia- 
tors while you work on them. They are rusty and worn 
out. Sometimes while you are soldering, the jig slips out 
and the radiator falls. Radiators weigh anywhere from 
14 to 18 pounds. This happened to one worker three 
times in one day. 

In all departments you work so close together and 
close to piled up radiators. The company tries to cram 
1 as much work into the building as possible. They take 
up all the space with machines, workers and radiators. 
It’s because of U. S. Auto Radiator’s push for prod- 
I uction. 

— Two women workers 


In that strike the miners went against John L. Lewis 
for the first time, because Lewis considered the continue 
ous miner a sign of “progress.” No doubt, plenty of un- 
ion bureaucrats and bootlickers for this system will now 
try to argue that long-wall mining is “progress”, as well. 

But in capitalism the introduction of any new tech- 
nology can only mean one thing — the sacrifice of labor. 
That is what is happening today, not only in the mines, 
but throughout all industry, and not only in industry, 
but even in the offices. The result is misery and de- 
struction for workers thrown out of work and made vic- 
tims of disasters like those at Wiiberg. The only kind of 
real progress workers can look forward -to is uprooting 
this whole system of capitalism that hits sacrificed 
workers to its ‘'progress” far too long. 



This system is killing us 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — When there’s a big accident 
like at the Wiiberg Mine, we hear about it on the news, 
but most people don’t know about all the accidents 
when one individual miner is killed. One coal miner I 
knew was killed while operating a continuous miner. 
That machine is cutting coal all the time, putting pres- 
sure on the coal, and the vein is splitting on you all the 
time. What happened was that a lot of coal came out at 
once and covered him. He suffocated. 

“ I used to mine uranium for Union Carbide in Colora- 
do. Today the world has seen what happened at Car- 
bide’s plant in Bhopal, India. I remember how they 
used to talk all the time about safety — especially when 
a government inspector was there! But when the gov- 
ernment was gone, it was different. There were diesel 
engines on the machines in the mines, and we were 
breathing that thick diesel smoke. You could take off 
your respirator and wring out the diesel oil. Three years 
after you stopped working those mines you were still 
coughing up diesel smoke. 

I. was mining there during the 1950s and Car- 
bide swore that there was no silicone in uranium 
mines. They finally admitted in the mid-’60s that 
there was silicone; and of course we were breath- 
ing in radon. Some of the older miners could make 
a Geiger counter click just with their breath. I had 
two uncles who worked in the uranium mines, and 
they both died from cancer, of the lungs and the 
throat. , 

Another of my uncles and one of my cousins worked 
on a shaft in the Nevada desert when the government 
exploded the A-bombs in the ’50s. After' the bomb went 
off, the crew was sent down into the shaft to see what 
effect the explosion had had. There was a crew of 14, 
and seven so far have died of cancer. 

I was in Colorado at that time, and we had scintilla- 
tors that measured radioactivity. The day before the 
blast we were getting a back count of three on the radi- 
ation scale. The day after we got a count of ten. 

President Reagan wants to push the retirement age 
up to 65 or 70. But a working miner is lucky if he lives 
till 50 or 60. Mining can be as safe as you want to make 
it, but in this system it’s not safe. We don’t have to 
wait for the bomb to go off. This system is killing us 
every day. 

[' — Ex-miner 


Th« first . Autonation strike in American history 

“The historic rejection by the miners of Lewis’ 
order to return to work had imbued the old 
slogan, ‘No Contract, No Work,’ with new 
meaning because of the totally new question 
the miners raised: ‘What KIND of labor 
should man do?’ ” 

A 1980’s View 

The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

$2.00 plus 50f postage 
Order from: News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, #707 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 




"I shouldn’t be harassed” 

Detroit, Mich. — On Tuesday, Dec. 11, I had an ap- 
pointment between 9:30 and 10 o’clock at the unemploy- 
ment office (MESC). I was almost up to the window at 
11 o’clock. All sorts of things ran through my mind. I 
have been coming to the office every other week for 
eight weeks. Was I going to get the money today? How 
was I going to react tg what was being said to me? 

I finally got up to the window. I handed my appoint- 
ment slip to the lady behind the window, and she 
mashed on the computer. She said, “It doesn’t say any- 
thing. I’m giving you another appointment to come back 
on the 27th.” I said, “On the 27th! No way! I WANT 
TO SEE SOME SUPERVISOR RIGHT NOW!” I was 
hitting the counter. I said, “Honey, I’m going nowhere!” 

The security guard came up and said, “Lady, what’s 
wrong?” I said, “A lot’s wrong. There’s nothing you can 
do for me right now. Just step aside ’cause I’m mad! 
I’m not going anywhere. I WANT SOME MONEY 
NOW!” I was still banging. I said to myself, I’m really 
going to act up this day, even if I have to go to jail. 
What have I got to lose? My Christmas is just about 
blown. I have no more money. 

Finally the supervisor came. That’s who I really 
wanted to see. She told me to sit down and someone 
would call me. In about 20 minutes this man came. He 
said, “What’s the problem?” I said, “My problem is I 
don’t have no money. Can you tell me anything?” 

The man handed me a piece of paper. “Put your 
name and social security there, and where you work," 
he said. “I’m going to see if we can’t make up a check 
for you. It will be after one o’clock. Would you wait?” I 
said, ‘ Yes, I will wait until five o’clock!” I was still 
sweating and upset. 

When the cashier called my name, he pushed a piece 
of paper through the cage. On that slip of paper was 
the redetermination. The reason I didn’t get any money 
before was because when MESC sent forms to the hos- 
pital that had unjustly fired me, the hospital never re- 
turned them. 

That day I was determined to find the reason that I 
didn’t get my money. It was crowded there, but I was 
determined. I was going to perform if I had to go back 
with a picket sign. I thought about those 15 years that I 
had worked for the hospital and the money and taxes 
they had taken out of my check. I shouldn’t have to be 
harassed, and I think that was wrong. 

— Hospital worker 

Visit with British miner 

South Shields, England — Seventeen hundred miners 
at Westoe Colliery have been on strike for over a year, 
at first in a local dispute over shift patterns and since 
March last year as part of the nationwide miners’ strike 
against pit closures. I visited Gary Marshall, a Westoe 
miner, at his home and also went with him to the col- 
liery gate, where a picket line has been kept up 24 
hours a day since the strike began. 

Gary’s wife and two children receive 11 pounds 70 
pence ($13.16) in social security and 13 pounds 70 pence 
($15.41) in family allowance per week. In addition, social 
security pays the interest on their mortgage, although 
in fact they use this to live on, and a mortgage debt is 
building up which will have to be paid off after the 
strike. , - 

Gary told me that they were getting by without “real 
suffering” with support from the local community and 
further afield. A neighbor has been bringing them gifts 
of joints of meat, fruit, cans of beer, etc., since the 
strike started. A worker at the local hospital buys shoes 
wholesale, selling some at a profit to fellow hospital 
workers so that she can sell shoes below cost to miners’ 
families. The children got Christmas toys from a con- 
signment sent in Solidarity by French miners. The fami- 
ly has never gone hungry, but they know others who 
are worse off. A single man gets nothing at all from the 
state, and some of them are getting really desperate. 

The initiative in running the strike has come 
from rank-and-file miners, not local union offi- 
cials. Delegations go out to local shipyards and 
factories to build support and collect money. At 
some workplaces the convenors refuse to help, hut 
the strikers are able to reach the workers directly, i 
going to the gates with leaflets and collecting 
buckets. 

There were a lot of problems, at first, in setting up a 
food kitchen, but now it has really taken off, providing 
meals for about 250 people each day as well as sending 
out food parcels. The kitchen is also a center for meet- 
ing and discussion, there are a snooker table and other 
games, and miners and their families are there all day. 

Gary reflected that it was a queer irony that he was 
fighting for a job that he hated, but the strike had bro- 
ken his feeling of subservience to the pit and built up a 
sense of community — and awareness that you could be 
master of your own destiny. He said to stress the need 
for solidarity between different countries, as even a 
small amount of support from America would be very 
encouraging to Westoe miners. 

Please send donations and messages of support to: 
Westoe Miners Support Group, c/o 3 Iolanthe Terrace, 
South Shields, Tyne & Wear, England. 

— Richard Bunting 
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THEORY f 

PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


We print below Part I of a three-part thesis presented by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of News and 
Letters Committees, ft> the Expanded Resident Editorial 
Board (REB) Meeting of December 30, 1984. The full re- 
port is available from News & Letters for 75$. 
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As agaiast the annual year-end summation of the pe- 
riod since the Convention Perspectives, this REB meet- 
ing will first review what we mean by Marx’s Marxism, 
other than as separate from Engels’. We will do so, not 
just for this period, but to see what it looks like in the 
historic mirror when, on the one hand, there is Karl 
Marx’s “new Humanism” and, on the other hand, there 
is the emergence of what is called Marxist-Humanism 
for our epoch. We call Part I: Unchaining the Dialec- 
tic... 'jj -T >, .- 

The dialectics of revolution is our subject today, 
winch 1) accounts for die reversal of the title of the 
rteW book to “Dialectics of Revolution and Women’s 
Liberation”; and 2) will remain the measure of all we 
have done, whether that be our books or pamphlets or 
paper— and, though it is implicit throughout the Ar- 
chives, it will be recorded explicitly. Therefore, we will 
begin by, asking what -does the HISTORIC mirror reveal 
about the whole of post-Marx Marxism? And what does 
if show about the truly original, historic contribution of 
Marxist-Humanism? 

Philosophically,' the concentration will be on “Abso- 
lute Negativity as New Beginning,” Chapter 1 of Phil- 
osophy and Revolution from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao. Let’s begin by looking at Marx, 
himself; from 1843 to 1883 — in both his relationship to 
and the break with Hegel. Let us then look at Lenin 
from 1914 to 1923 and what he encountered in Hegel af- 
ter a lapse of 31 years. And finally let us look at Marx- 
ist-Humanism in 1953 after another lapse of 30 years. 

SO FAR AS I AM CONCERNED, the new moments 
in Marx mark not merely the last decade of his life — 
though that did become the trail to the 1980s — but be- 
gin with the very first moment in Marx, the moment of 
his break with capitalism, its production, its culture, its 
immediate contenders, from Lassalle on. From that en- 
counter there was the birth of a new continent of 
thought and of revolution. There was no time for popu- 
. larization; that had to be left to a collaborator, Engels, 
so that the founder could give his whole time to concre- 
tization of that new Universal — his “new Humanism.” 

It took nothing short of World War I and an outright 
betrayal for any post-Marx Marxist to feel a compulsion 


Unchaining the revolutionary dialectic 


to dig into what that unchaining of the dialectic was all 
about, not only as class opposition, but as Absolute Me- 
thod. The period of Marx’s concreti 2 dtions tbok 40 years 
both of writings, climaxed by Capital; and of outright 
revolutions from 1848 to 1871; and of critique of the rel- 
ationship of revolution to organization, his Critique 6f 
the Gotha Program. When you look now, dive deep to 
the oceans below and you will find you can swim only if 
you never discount the constant return to Hegel. Yet, 
where Marx broke off in his first open critique of the 
Hegelian dialectic, at paragraph 384 of Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Mind, you can understand why he was com- 
pelled to break off— becaiise, first and foremost, he had 
discovered that new Continent of thought inseparable 
from revolution. The revolutionary critique is the begin- 
ning of the Marxian dialectic. 

I cannot develop this further here. That is why I 
have brought out for you to see (Raya here indicated 
the display of the full Archives collection) what it took 
40 years and more to develop, in which you will find" 
the elements that were present even before Marx’s 
Marxism got recreated. The question we 1 have to' 'ask 
ourselves is what happened from 1883 to 1914; concen- 
trating first 'oh Engels from 1883 to 1895, as Tie was 
busy popularizing, sincere in thinking that, in his Ori- 
gin of the Family, he was carrying out a bequest of 
Marx — but actually setting the ground for revision by 
the Second International. 1 

Ahd you m«st hold in mind what was happening, ob- 
jectively in the world with the appearance of a new 
stage in production and the organization of “the Party”, 
while those who listened to the revolutionary unorgan- 
ized workers— as did Lenin and Luxemburg and Eleanor 
Marx — held onto the political revolutionary aspect 
without any concern for philosophy. It took an outright 
betrayal by the Second International at the onset of 
World War I to compel Lenin to look into philosophy. 
Yet he let no one know that he was spending time with 
that mystical bourgeois philosopher, though he was by 
then seeing an altogether new type of newness— the 
same type of revolutionary critique, - movement, develop- 
ment in Hegel. That is what he was seeing as he stud- 
ied Hegel’s Science of Logic and wrote in his Philo- 
sophic Notebooks, “Who would believe that this (move- 
ment and self-movement) is the core of Hegelianism, of 
abstract and abstruse (difficult, absurd?) Hegelian- 
ism?...” 

NOW CONSIDER WHAT HAPPENED after Le- 
nin’s death when the Stalinists misused Marx’s revolu- 
tionary dialectical critique of Hegel’s dialectic for fac- 
tional purposes. This period of philosophic void — and of 
total neglect of Hegel and Marx and Lenin’s critique of 
Hegel— lasted all the way from the early 1920s to our 
translation of the Philosophic Notebooks in 1949. And 
there was neglect again until the early 1970s when we 


MarxisMfumaiusm’s discussion of 
Marx’s Mathematical Manuacripts 
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“The Mathematical Notebooks^. one of those magnificent documents' from Marx’s final decade." 

• 600 pages written by Marx in 1881-82 • 1 

• first discovered in the 1920s 

• not published until 1968, in a Russian-German edition 

• 120 pages published in English in 1983, but never discussed 

( 

Now in 1985 — first Marxist-Humanist discussion: 

The Fetish of High Tech and 
Karl Marx’s Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

“Marx’s own digging into mathematics as a separate science in the 1880s, however, casts illumination on 
problems of today. What Marx was subjecting to critical scrutiny was differential calculus, tracing the root of 
over 200 years of confusion in Newton’s and Leibniz’s original creation of calculus...Marx had long before bro- 
ken with science as ‘a priori a lie’ when having a basis separate from life, but what he felt compelled to return 
to criticize near the end of his life' wAs the development of a field most directly based on the force of thought 
itself...” — Ron Brokmeyer, in "Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts vs.Computer Consciousness” 

*• » * f ,s ': 3 * » ■*;'*' a : "■ ‘‘ - “■ " " * ’ ■“ ' " ' ■ * * * 

“Marx shows that the real method of development of mathematical ideas is transformation into opposite, neg- 
ation of the negation, in a word, the dialectic — contrast those who insist that their method is ‘algorithmic,’ or 
is the method of formal- logic, something that can be copied by a computer... How much deeper a creativity 
could they [the state-capitalist introducers of Marx’s Mathematical Notebooks] find, then, if they should shed 
the pretension that math is an abstraction separate from life and take to heart Marx’s analysis of science in 
‘Private Property and Communism’ (all mathematicians know that it’s much easier to find teachers, students, 
positions and funding in fields that have the most direct ‘applicability,’ i.e. can be used for Automation or the 
military).” — Franklin Dmitryev, "On the Russian Introduction to Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts” 

* * * 

“I wish to roll the clock back to 1931, to be precise, when Bukharin attended the Second International Con- 
gress of the History of Science and Technology in London. I have learned, for the first time, that this Kol’man 
and Yanovskaya (the editors of the Manuscripts) who evidently worked on them since 1933, were present at 
that Conference with Bukharin. In a word, as early aS 1931 they began looking at the Marx manuscripts they 
had had since the early 1920s, two years after the five-year Plan was first introduced, and when the whole 
world was in throes of the Depression, and Plan (with a capital P) was introduced as the answer to capitalist 
chaos, and philosophy was totally disregarded though Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks were first becoming 
available in Russian only.” — Raya Dunayevskaya, on Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts and State-Capi- 
1 ‘ • talist Planners’ attempt to make them "practical.’*’ 
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saw the publication^ on the one hand, of the Ethnologi- 
cal Notebdokis antj, on the other, of Philosophy and 
Revolution*. The few who do recognize “new moments?’ 
in Marx and who are not Stalinists are now using them 
to make Marx appear as a Populist or to make the new 
moments appear as a total break with what Marx had 
stood for before that last decade. The philosophic void 
which is still continuing now embraces the Mathemati- 
cal Notebooks of Marx, where Marx made some dis- 
coveries because he returned to Hegel and saw that 
nothing, absolutely nothing, could be found that was 
new unless & followed the Hegelian second negativity. 
Here is what Marx wrote; H i 1 

J s , The i whole difficulty in understanding the dif- 
ferential operation (as, in the negation of the 
negation generally) lies precisely in seeing How it 
differs from such, a simple procedure aria there- 
fore leads to real results. (Mathematical Note- 
books, New Park Publications, London, 1983, p. 
3)... 

Look at what we have made of the new find,* 
as* we turn* to ■ something very concrete — the second par- 
agraph in the .Syllabus for our classes, which states: 
“We aitn H to > beqopae practitioners of the dialectical 
methodology.” To, xne, being critical means to j criticize 
that aim, fop, not because it is wrong, but because the 
stress has to be nbt' only ori methodology, put on the 
Idea itself,’ frith fill! recognition that the Absolute Me- 
thod is the way to get thert but is nbt' the plate itself, 
there is no substitute for the Idea itself, arid the 
Idea itself fin* this epoch is Marxist-Humanism. 

: /.. { > :: C.0 J :* f > >J }■ •; 1 -fii.!-; f> )■:. ; 

By. the time philosophy became philosophy of revolu- 
tion in ant actual revolution, and with it Lebin's new 
theory, in State and Revolution, the intellectual who 
didn’t want to become a revolutionary and who remains 
to tiiis day: a great ^philosopher — Lukacs — looked at that 
same Hegel, but where Lenin singled out “transforma- 
tion into opposite,” pinpointing that -as the. material 
ground for philosophy: as action, Lukacs chose totality. 
And by the time: the new revolution got bogged down in 
the international field, the Frankfurt School degraded 
critique so they could move away from Marxism, using 
the term “Critical School” only in the sense of so-called 
open and independent “pre-Marxian Marxism.” 

Sp iking strictly philosophically, the Hegelian 
Dialectic, instead of being unchained, was once 
again left a void until May 12, 1953—** ' 

IT IS NOW DECEMBER 30, 1984. The critique ex- 
tends to ourselves, for. that missing, link— philosophy, 
dialectical philosophy — was not fully grasped , at the 
Convention. The third part of the Perspectives was 
quite a bit rewritten after Convention to Stress that Ab- 
solute Method was the essence of “not., by practice 
alone.” Today I declare that Absolute Method, though 
it is the goal from which no private enclave can escape, 
is still only , “the road to” the Absolute Idea,qr Mind. 
That is still thp, only answer which transcends me- 
thod — or expresses it, % you wish. And that needs eon- 
cretization. TJiat concretization is the name of the Ab- 
solute Idea, for our age: Marxist-Huipamsm, further pin- 
pointed gs‘ Neyrs and Letters Committees in the U.S., 
but by uo means limited to, the UB, It is a world com 
cept, a world concretization. And it is that historic look 
at it, and the looking at ourselves, that will assure revo- 
lution-in-permanence to be. , , > s s f 

* A Marxist-Humanist discussion bulletin, entitled “The 
Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s Unknown Mathe- 
matical Manuscripts,” has just been published by News 
& Letters. To obtain a copy, see ad, this page. 

** The Letters on the Absolute Idea, written on May 
12 and 20, 1953 byJRaya Dunayevskaya, are included in 
Dialectics Of: liberation, available from Newsi & Let- 
ters, and in The Raya Dunayevskaya ’Collection; 
Marxist-Humanism, 1941 to Today, available on mi- 
crofilm from? Wayne State University Archives (if Labor 
and Urban Affairs. ' 4 • * 5 ? i { • * 1 ' 

S. Africa protests deepen 

, , (continued from page 1) .... } 

support from lall. the trade , unions in these, multi-nation- 
al corporatidns. Sullivan principles will not bring funda- 
mental changes. ’ : i t • i c 

LOOK AT EDUCATION. Even if you go to the 
university, because of your inferior education? you will 
get less than the white man, So what is the use.of pres- 
surizing the company to comply with all these princi- 
ples, when the education outside the factory ris not 
equal? l x 

So, I want you to understand why the youth are re- 
volting against this education system. It doesn’t help 
them. Inside the factory this can be jput into practice, 
but when I dock out and go home I still carry the apar- 
theid laws with me. 

All changes outside shall not come without talking to 
the people of South Africa. The trade unions do not 
want people to come over without consulting the rele- 
vant organizations in: South Africa. It just gives the gov- 
ernment a good image. ! i « a i 'id 
We support all forms of international pressure, in 
consultation.; Strengthen workers’ organizations and in- 
ternational pjressure. Continue demonstrations, and con- 
sult us. We’ll send people to explain our needs. 
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Blacks deepen Brazil’s new stage 


January, 1985 saw the end of over 20 years of mili- 
tary rule, as moderate opposition politician .Tancredo 
Neves was chosen as the new President by mi electoral 
college. Fearing that a more anti-military figure such as 
Rio de Janeiro’s Mayor Lionel Brizola might win in a 
direct vote, the military rebuffed a mass movement of 
millions demanding direct elections last spring. Brizola 
and Neves were both part of the reformist Goulart re- 
gime, overthrown in a fascist coup in 1964 with consid- 
erable help from the U.S. 

For several years the. Left tried urban and rural guer- 
rilla warfare, but this and other resistance was wiped 
out by a massive military campaign of disappearances, 
torture, execution and imprisonment. The deepening cri- 
sis of world capitalism in the 1970s was being met by a 
new type of revolution ip many parts of the world. In 
Brazil, the crisis was exemplified by a staggering nation- 
al debt and a corrupt repressive military regime that 
was opposed by a new type of mass labor movement. In 
1978 a spontaneous sitdown strike was launched at the 
huge Saab-Scania works outside Sao Paulo. The new 
type of worker organization behind this Snd subsequent 
strikes involving hundreds dfi thousands was^a product 
qf church and neighborhood associations,' often connect- 
ed with liberation Theology , “base communities.” 

MASS ORGANIZATION 

The new movement had from the start a more decen- 
tralized and democratic structure than either the guer- 
rilla Left or the older Populist and Communist parties. 
This was seen in hoW ordinary workers such as Luis Ig- 
nacio da Silva (Lida) became leaders of the new unions 
and the New Labor party which they spawned. It was 
also seen ih the movement’s international stance: con- 
sistent support not only of the Central American and 
African revolutions as well as the Chilean opposition, 
but also of Poland’s Solidamosc. 1 9 i c :> ; 

Today the more traditional opposition such as the 
Communist Party (CP) and the Democratic Labor Par- 
ty of Brizola are once again legal. But the new unions 
have formed a United Workers’ Federation (CUT) 
which opposes the “class collaborationist” CP and its 
links to the old corrupt unions and the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie. The traditional Left has swung uncritically behind 
Tancredo Neves and, according to a recent CUT decla- 
ration, “seeks to turn the working class into a mass that 
can be manipulatd to support the aims of a sector of 
the ruling class.” 

( The newest movement has started hot in the relative- 
| ly liberal and industrialized South, but in the incredibly 

| Guatemala today 1 

Editor’s Note: As the U.S. considers resumption of 
military aid to the Guatemalan government, a ruthless 
campaign against Guatemalan freedom fighters, in 
which Indian villages are either destroyed or “ 'paci- 
fied continues. Below are excerpts from a talk pres- 
ented in ’ Chicago by Rigoberta Menchu, a Qiiiche Indi- 
an woman who is active in the Guatemalan struggle. 

The situation in Guatemala has changed in the past 
12 yeara — especially for the Indians. In One area of the 
country, many mineral resources were discovered and 
the IndikAs who lived there began to be displaced. This 
resulted in a maissive organization of peasants with 
many peoples coming together. When 600 people took 
back the land where oil had been discovered, the army 
opened fire and 119 died. But instead of this stopping 
the struggle, it brought it together. Many small towns 
| organized agricultural collectives. 

Insurgent (underground) organizations grew 
during this period and members of the mass or- 
ganizations began to incorporate themselves into 
the insurgent groups. In 1980 there were strikes in 
the countryside involving 100,000 people. But 
when the strike ended, the massacres began. Be- 
tween 1982 and 1983, 30,000 were killed in 227 
massacres. The suffering has been very great but 
we have not lost our consciousness under this sit- 
uation. We continue to struggle. 

We Were very disappointed in the results in the 
» American elections. We never thought that the Ameri- 
can government and the American people were the 
same. But now we are not sure. You will have to show 
us. What ! is happening in Guatemala is well known in 
Europe but not in the United States. Why is this? 

Some people have said to us that without U.S. 
aid, the Russians would govern Guatemala and the 
other countries of Central America. Why do such 
people discount the ability of human beings to 
transform themselves? Why do they make us 
choose between the U.S. and Russia? During my 
10 years in the struggle I have never even met a 
Russian. This is all just a way to shut off the 
truth. Feople will kill in the name of fighting 
"Communism.” Sometimes they kill in the name of 
God. 

We are expecting a much greater intervention soon. 
We will do anything to keep anyone from being the 
master of our land. We are ready to die but what we 
want is «llfe and peace. Many Indians have already given 
* their lives. Still people say that Indians aren’t political. 
Well then, maybe we have just changed history. 

An old man said to me, “Yesterday we made the hui- 
pil (traditional Indian dress). Today we make history. 
Tomorrow we will again make the huipil.” 


oppressive, racist and famine ridden state of Bahia, in 
the Northeast, where much of Brazil’s Black population 
Hves. The new group calls itself Black World. 

One of its leaders, Antonio dos Santos, said, "We 
want people to understand the importance instead 
of the shame of being Black.” Maria Brandao, a 
sociologist in Salvador, capital of Bahia, said, 
"Take Salvador for example. It’s our center of 
Black culture and it’s run by mulattoes and 
whites.” 

Yet most of the Left seems still to agree with the of- 
ficial, government line that Brazil is already a “racial 
democracy.” Jorge Amado, whose world-renowned nov- 
els offer a, searing portrait of the social reality of this 
part of Brazil, including its racism and the vibrancy of 
its African-rooted culture, nevertheless states, “Braal is 
a racial democracy, the mixture works, all other solu- 
tions or positions are racist.” 

It appears that the Black movement may give all, in- 
cluding the new grass-roots movement, a still newer 
vantage point on the Brazilian struggle for self-emanci- 
pation, as it continues to unfold in the 1980s. The re- 
turn to civilian rule is not the end, but the beginning of 
a pew stage of that struggle. — Kevin Barry 



Black women in poor Rio neighborhood 


Farmworkers organize 

Editor’s Note : 1 N&L obtained the following story 
from farmworkers from the Sidamar Ranch in Simi 
Valley, Calif, about their attempts to organize with the 
United Farm Workers (UFW), as we marched together 
on the picket line in support of the UFW boycott of Al- 
pha Beta supermarkets, seller of UFW-boycotted prod- 
uce from Bruce Church, Inc. , . 

Moorpark, Calif.— We have been trying to get the un- 
ion in for a year and a half, since the boss told us he 
: wants to lower our wages by 20%. We make $5.29 an | 
| hour. As soon as we had started to meet to discuss the 
| union, the boss began laying off the most militant 
! workers. Qne worker who has been here 15 years was 
the first to be laid off; he was one of the union organiz- 
s ers. 

Another worker was fired and can’t get unem- 
ployment. The foreman claims that he left 30,000 
chickens without food. We say, why is it that one 
worker is the only one accused? Can you imagine 
one man in charge of 30,000 chickens? Then they 
claim that he broke 20% of the eggs. He’s been 
working with the eggs for five years, and all of a 
sudden, once he starts talking about the union, 
they claim he is breaking so many! 

When we voted in the union, in NoV. 1983, the boss 
suddenly told us that he was no longer the owner of 
the ranch. He said that in 1982 he had sold the ranch 
to a group of 130 people. This is in court now. While 
we’re trying to find out who these 130 new owners are, 
they keep firing workers. 

We work in the egg packing house. It’s a dark room 
with a conveyer belt lit up, and we select which eggs 
are healthy, which have blood in them. We weigh the 
eggs, wash them, • package them. Management keeps 
raising our production standards, pushing us for more 
and more work. 

We’ll organize another union if the courts don’t 
let us have the UFW. The boss says he’d rather 
close down than have the union; we say, "Close, 
then.” We know that the 20% that he wants from 
our wages is to buy machines that will lay off 
workers. 

He wants to fire us and get workers at $2 an hour. 
There’s a ranch near here with workers from Mexico, 

El Salvador, Haiti. There’s a fence around it and you 
can’t get in. Even the immigration authorities don’t go 
in there. The owner pays a coyote to go to Mexico and 
get him workers. The workers stay there for two 
months and are paid $100. 

We have learned that we have to fight for our rights 
if we want to survive. If we let ourselves be taken ad- 
vantage of, the boss will do whatever he wants. He’ll 
get people to work for $2 an hour, just as he said. 
We’ve been getting together with other farmworkers to 
support each other. We haven’t been put down. Wheth- 
er or not we win the court cases, we will still continue 
the struggle. 
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Protest food stamp cuts 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

T his is the story I just heard from Alice One Bear, 
who told it to me from jail on the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation in North Dakota. She has been there since 
she was arrested at a protest held Monday, Jan. 7. 

There are three compounds in Fort Totten with 
about 350-375 people living together, in a church base- 
ment, a town hall, and a big gymnasium. They are liv- 
ing there because the low-cost government housing 
which was built 7-8 years ago is now falling apart, and 
they can’t survive there in the winter. In the middle of 
December, social services decided that because they 
couldn’t get straight who was living where, they were 
going to cut off food stamps for everybody that month. 

An emergency tribal council meeting was held in the 
first week of January, and there they decided to prop- 
test at the food stamp office the following Monday. 
This was into January now, and some of the people 
who had had their food stamps cut off in December 
didn’t get them for January either. 

FOOD STAMP PROTEST 

That Monday, it was really cold. Alice saffl when they 
started at 8:30, it was only 5 degrees above zero, but 
about 40 people came and that’s a lot for us. The social 
services people wouldn’t meet with them right away 
and told them to come back in the afternoon. But 
someone at food stamps had called the police at the 
same time, so just when the people protesting were 
about to break up and come back later, the police arri- 
ved and started throwing tear gas right away. Then 
they patted people down to see if they had any weap- 
ons. They told them to disperse when they didn’t find 
any. - '■ ■ h 5 . t ' “ t . <■ -I 3 r- i : ,v v 'i ; : .*. ■ 

The protestors had been planning on dispersing any- 
way, but now when the police gave the order, they hung 
around. Then the newspeople arrived and the police dis- 
appeared. When the newspeople left, the police came 
right back and started making arrests. About six people 
were arrested. Four got out on bail right away. But Al- 
ice decided she wasn’t going to be released, because she 
felt the protest should be carried further. 

"We have to go through this every winter,” she 
told me. "We’re always scared we’re going to lose 
everything we have. We can’t live separately in 
homes with fuel costs we can’t pay. And we’re liv- 
ing in the compounds in the first place because 
the government prefab housing wasn’t made for 
the climate and is falling apart. We’ve got to live 
some way.” 

The food stamp officials finally decided to hold a 
meeting with everyone who had been cut off. They 
agreed to bring back the food stamps, but said they’d 
have to set up a different budget arrangement and 
£ know a lot more about people’s personal reasons for liv- 
ing together. 

; GOVERNMENT SCARED 

So even though it looks as if the government is giving 
in, people are giving up a lot of their privacy and are 
worried about how big the cuts are really going to be. 
People are generally saying that it’s not through the 
generosity of the welfare system that they’re working 
things out, but because people on the reservation got 
together to make things happen. You know when folks 
get together on the reservation, the government gets 
scared! 

Alice’s trial is coming up and it looks like they’ll 
just say she was disturbing the peace and let her 
go. She is staying in jail until her trial date, hop- 
ing that if she does, it might be newsworthy 
enough to get out why they protested. 

She told me, “We can only get what we need if we do 
it ourselves. We always say that the old Indian ways 
were the best, but what really is the best is that we 
hold together and wipe this system out. James Watt 
talked about this socialism among Indians and this ter- 
rible communal lifestyle. But God help us, we should 
have done this a long time ago. That’s how we used to 
live and that’s how we have to live now. If that was 
Marx’s way, it was the right way.” 


Marx’s view of American Indian society 

“Marx, while singling out how much more free- 
dom the Iroquois women enjoyed than did women 
in ‘civilized’ societies, also pointed to the limita- 
tions of freedom among them: ‘The women allowed 
to express their wishes and opinions through an or- 
ator of their own selection. Decision given by the 
Council. Unanimity a fundamental law of its action 
among the Iroquois. Military questions usually left 
to the action of the voluntary principle.’ ” 

Read more about it in 

Rosa Luxemburg, 

Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$10.95 postage free 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60605 
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LIFE, DEATH, AND REVOLT IN PRODUCTION 


John Marcotte’s article on strikes 
(Dec. N&L) drew on sources other than 
the conventional mass media, which I 
feel lent it its special air of authenticity 
and depth. In response, I want to share 
with you a letter from a brother who 
works as a logger in Washington state, 
where speed-up, workforce cut-backs, 
strikes, and union-busting have been 
the rule for nearly two years: 

“While working our way through the 
unit, we suddenly stumbled across the 
exact spot where some months previ- 
ously one of our union brothers had 
perished while falling timber...Finding 
the empty red flares used to signal the 
rescue helicopters and the leftover rope 
in which his rescuers had lashed his 
lifeless body.. .There would be no help 
for Jessie that day. 

The foremap, informed us that a ‘wid- 
ow-maker’ (a large branch hung up in a 
tree or on a line) killed him instant- 
ly...One of the helicopters dropped a 200 
foot line into the timber so somebody 
down below could attach it to the 
stretcher. Away he flew, dangling from 
the helicopter, with his cork boots stick- 
ing out over the stretcher. Jessie’s 
death preceded two other deaths in this 
most unlucky season of logging at Camp 
Garvey (Olympic Mountains). ..His death 
makes it easier to recall all my close 
calls.. .Life seems too short to spend it 
in the woods...” 

Friend 
New York 

* * * 

New York City’s liberal unions turned 
out a mass demonstration last month in 
support of the copper workers who have 
been on strike for a year and a half in 
Arizona and Texas. Although some not- 
ed the irony of supporting a distant 
struggle while doing little for the work- 
ers in the sponsoring unions, it was 
good to see several thousand come out. 
They were not only members of Dist. 
65, 1199 and 37, but also musicians, car- 
penters, teachers, boilermakers and 
many more. The speeches were mun- 
dane except for one by a participant in 
the “women’s auxiliary” in Arizona, who 
described the vital work of the miners’ 
wives in keeping up the long and vio- 
lently attacked strike. 

Participant 
New York 

* * * - 

Every miner who read the reports of 
(hat tragedy at the Emery mine in 
Utah knows the true reason for the dis- 
aster: coal-hungry operators who place 
production above human life. That 
mine fire and those totally needless 
deaths occurred because the company 
was trying to set a production record. It 
confirms all over again that when prod- 
uction records come through the door, 
safety goes out the window, and new 
grave markers appear in mining ceme- 
teries. 

Ex-coal miner 
Michigan 

To say that people are buying into 
the system — like Reagan wants us to 
believe — is a joke. I was reading an arti- 
cle that said only six percent of the 
American population makes $35,000 a 
year. Only one percent of the popula- 
tion makes $100,000 on up. I might be 
wrong about my figures, but not very 
many people are making that much 
money in America. They’re just living 
on credit. In my community college 
class, a lot of people find themselves 
having some problems thinking about 
the future. 

Black student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I heard from a woman whose daugh- 
ter works at the GM Truck and Coach 
plant, UAW Local 653, in Pontiac. She 
said there is a man there who has been 
getting harassed. He had been unjustly 
disciplined three times. He took action 
by getting a permit from the city to 
picket in front of the plant by himself. 
He’s a big man; so you can’t miss him. 
The union is trying to calm him down, 
but he is also accusing the union of not 
doing its job. He’s gotten some media 
attention, but there’s a lot more going 


on you don’t hear about, in that plant 
and in others. 

Autoworker 

Michigan 

* * * 

The horror of Bhopal brings to mind 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. All I 
can think of is the truth of Marx saying 
“To have one basis for science and an- 
other for life is a priori a lie”. To 
some, Bhopal means that technology 
has to be under workers’ control. I 
don’t think that’s enough. It seems to 
me that there has to be such a total 
unleashing of mass creativity that tech- 
nology will be transformed into some- 
thing entirely different. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 


HOUSING AND THE HOMELESS 

Here in Los Angeles, city workers 
were sent Jan. 2 to take down the two 
large tents erected in the shadow of 
City Hall to house the homeless 
through the holidays. The capitalists 
had allowed the “Tent City” to be built 
during Christmas so their conscience 
wouldn’t be bothered. Now the home- 
less were turned back onto the streets. 
Some of these homeless people went to 
City Hall to protest this action. They 
tied themselves together with rags, but 
the authorities acted by calling .the po- 
lice to cut them loose and put them in 
jail. Some said, “At least in jail they 
will have a meal and a roof over their 
heads.” 

An unemployed worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I just moved to New York, and I 
learned it’s very hard to live in this 
city. I just moved into a two-room 
squalor. It’s supposed to be a bargain at 
over $300 a month. To me it’s a slum. 
Who lives in this town? Who can afford 
to pay Manhattan rents? There’s plenty 
of jobs at minimum wage or lower — like 
$2.00 an hour sweat shop work — but 
with those wages you can’t live, you 
can’t get a roof over your head. Maybe 
the only thing you could do is share a 
roach-infested slum with ten others. 

That is life here in the richest city in 
the world, with gold on the buildings 
and beggars on the streets... 

Furious 
Manhattan, NY 

* * « 

I want to express my feeling about 
Jesse Carpenter, war hero, homeless, 
who froze to death- in front of the 
White House. I am a veteran of World 
War II and the Korean War. I am one 
of millions of war veterans in this coun- 
try who were told that we were fighting 
for freedom. 

What happened to the freedom of 
Jesse Carpenter? What happened to the 
millions of workers who are jobless and 
homeless and starving in the cities 
across this nation? I was not fighting 
for a government that allows the wealth 
produced each day by the working class 
to be used to build nuclear missiles that 
cover this earth and now are among the 
stars, while its working class, including 
the veterans, freeze to death. 

It seems to me that we fought the 
wrong enemy. Our enemy is right here 
at home. Why don’t we fight a war for 
us, against the enemy that causes our 
buddies to go homeless and freeze to 
death on the streets? 

Veteran 

Kentucky 


QUESTIONS ON CAMPUS 

Mario Savio drew a large audience of 
'60s and ’70s veterans -and ’80s youth 
when he spoke here recently at Colum- 
bia U. He movingly described how 
Black freedom fighters like Bob Moses 
had inspired so many white youth like 
himself. But he skipped over any seri- 
ous self-critique of the ’60s when he 
said today’s movement to support Nica- 
ragua was the “Civil Rights Movement 
moved further south.” Most disturbing, 
however, was his view that his genera- 


Headers 



tion grew up with a “discredited left” 
[Stalinism] and therefore had no “lan- 
guage” to grasp the Vietnam war. 

When I did get the floor, I questioned 
him on the concreteness of the Black 
struggle then and now “unchaiping” 
other movements and on the fact that 
there was a new beginning in Marxism 
in the ’60s. While he did not disagree, 
Savio said there wasn’t “enough time” 
to go into that; his answer for today 
was “We need a national organization.” 
You hear that answer all the time to- 
day from party-types and independents 
like Savio. But it is dangerous when 
you skip over the dialectics of thought 
as well as action as Savio did. 

Central American solidarity activist 
New York City 

* * * 

I am taking classes in Physics and 
Pharmacology this semester, and it is so 
obvious how these sciences are separate 
from life. Pharmacology has become so 
corrupt because of the big drug com- 
panies, which are not interested in mak- 
ing people well, but in making a profit. 
Drug research centers around develop- 
ing drugs with fewer side effects, but it 
is hit and miss, without method. 

There is very little attempt to look at 
the whole body. Researchers are spe- 
cialists who rely on computers to in- 
terrelate the masses of information that 
are being collected. It is reformism... 
This is not a problem of medical re- 
search, but of this whole society. We 
need a revolution to free up the minds 
of people so they will look for and cre- 
ate human solutions to problems... 

Neurophysiology student 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


SUPPORT 
BLACK 
WORKERS 
IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


We are hereby kindly informing you 
about our new project called “South Af- 
rican Black Workers Academy.” Here is 
the Preamble we wrote about it: 

“We, the Black workers of South Af- 
rica realize that we are members of an 
oppressed Community before we are 
workers. We find it necessary to articu- 
late the aspirations of the oppressed 
people in a united and organized man- 
ner. Being aware of racial discrimina- 
tion, lack of job opportunities, tradition- 
al colours prejudice, wage disparity be- 
tween black and white workers, lack of 
trained, skilled and technical knowledge 
among black workers, we are therefore 
determined to: 1) Organize workers na- 
tionally so that they could take up their 
demands for a relevant role in the Soci- 
ety; 2) Organize workers so that they 
could play a more meaningful role in 
the community... We therefore resolve 
to form a project for the education of 
the workers.” 

In order to achieve these aims, the 
South African Black Workers Academy 
needs some personnel, material and fi- 
nancial assistance for effective adminis- 
tration, organization and education pro- 
grams. We ask for your assistance to 
get it off the ground, as we are having 
much opposition here. Please send your 
assistance to: 

South African Black Workers 
Academy 
PO Box 9753 
Johannesburg 2000, South Africa 
* * * 

I found the article in the Dec. N&L 
on what is happening with the Azanian 
labor movement unique, even though it 
was too short. What was good was that 
it talked about labor there, not just as 
labor unions and legislation, but as 
people struggling. 

Black anti-police abuse activist 
Los Angeles 



By pulling out of South Africa, it 
would save jobs here — that’s what 
(UAW V.P.) Marc Stepp is saying. I’m 
in favor of U.S. companies pulling out 
of South Africa, but I don’t see how 
taking investments out of any country 
would save jobs here when they’re 
steadily leaving the country. They’re 
not going to bring the money here to 
invest. They’ll go someplace where it’s 
cheaper than South Africa, if there is 
any such place. I’m sure there is. 

When you got (UAW Pres.) Bieber 
showing up at “Free South Africa” ral- 
lies, it sort of co-opts the whole pro- 
gram. I’m sure there are things they 
could have done against apartheid all 
along. Usually they don’t participate 
unless the rank-and-file have something 
going anyway. My local, UAW 600, 
went on record, sending a letter to the 
ambassador at the South African em- 
bassy in Washington. I thought that 
was kind of weak for the largest local. 

Black worker. Rouge Steel 
Detroit 

, • 

OUR ELECTION COVERAGE’ 

I was surprised when I read John 
Marcotte’s analysis of Reagan’s re-elec- 
tion (Dec. N&L), because I didn’t see 
any reference to the small voter turn- 
out. The vote doesn’t actually reflect 
what many people think. I object to the 
comment, “an actual majority of women 
voted for Reagan.” It should have add- 
ed, “of those voting.” Let’s not blame 
women for Reagan! 

Feminist , 
New York City 

' * * -* 

Thanks to N&L for treating the elec- 
tion results soberly, but not being over- 
whelmed with them either. I appreciat- 
ed the way you focused on the new 
strikes and the continuous resistance of 
Black America as strong points for our 
side. Even more I appreciated that you 
didn’t hide the contradictions of many 
women and white workers and youth 
voting for that maniac even while he 
attacks abortion clinics, smashes unions 
and prepares for wars. A lot of rethink- 
ing is needed. 

, Working woman 

Illinois 

• 

MEXICO’S ECONOMY 

Here in Mexico, inflation was about 
70% last year, in Spite of restraints on 
the economy (especially in regards to 
Keynesian effective demand). By 
Dec. 15, wages had risen only 30%. 
Worse yet, the annual inflation rate is 
higher for basic commodities such as 
com and rice. Unemployment ranges 
; from 8-12%, without taking into account 
| underemployment, which is really dis- 
guised unemployment- -people selling 
things on the street, cleaning car win- 
dows, etc. 

In 1985 any recovery will be minimal, 
not to mention the suffering of the 
working class. 

After that, can I tell you Happy New 
Year? 

Friend 

Mexico 

• 

FROM A TAPE SUBSCRIBER 

The new violence law in Washington 
has resulted in a huge number of ar- 
rests. As the jails are already full, this 
is one more problem to address. We are 
now facing an initiative which would 
outlaw abortion funding for poor wom- 
en. This will be a real setback, since 
our state is one of the last to provide 
state funding for this. 

I appreciate verv much receiving 
N&L oh tape. 1 enclose a check for a 
subscription renewal... 

Tape subscriber 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

! Ed. Note: N&L is available on tape for 
■ the blind, as are most of our other pub- 
lications. To get a sample tape copy, 
please write to N&L. 
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DIALOGUE IN THE DIALECTIC: MARX, MAO AND MARXIST-HUMANISM 


Kevin Anderson’s review of Norman 
Levine’s book, Dialogue within the 
dialectic,* revealed » new and original 
diversion from Marx’s Marxism (at least 
It was new to me). Here is a writer (Le- 
kne), who recognizes that Marx and 
Sngels aren’t one--he actually called his 
iarlier work Marx contra Engels-yet 
[hinks that the genuine continuator of 
Marxism in our age is Mao Zedong. 
[)nly Mao really grasped dialectics and 
;he centrality of “will” in makihg revo- 
ution, according to him. 

Levine’s wdrk cautions us that some- 
>ne can want to connect Hegel and 
Vlarx, and to disconnect Engels and 
Marx, and yet go so far off the track as 
;o ignore Maoism’s vicious attacks both 
>n Hegel and on Marx’s 1844 Essays as 
‘Hegelian”, and thus single out Mao’s 
Ihina as the cents- of a “dialogue with- 
n the dialectic.” 

i It makes you appreciate how much 
■labor, patience and suffering of the 
legative” is needed to truly work out a 
ihilosopby of revolution today. 

Librarian 

Chicago 

.. f * * * 

The business press in this country is 
writing excitedly about China’s so-called 
return to capitalism, by which they 
nean the new policy of mixing up state 
nonopoly capitalism with small entre- 
preneurial capitalism. But a report in 
;he current issue of The Humanist by 
Marcia Yudkin, “The Power of Ideas: 
China’s Campaign Against Ideological 
Pollution,” is of much greater impor- 
ance. 

She describes the present campaign 
igainst “ideological pollution” as first 
>eing posed in a vague way, but now 
laving focused in on an attack against 
mmanism, circulated in a 74-page book- 
8t with a press run of 700,000. It st- 
acks Ru Xin, who was (until 1982) 
ice-director of the Institute of Philoso- 
phy under the Chinese Academy of So- 
ial Sciences. 

In 1980 Ru Xin dared to publish in 
he People’s Daily an article entitled 
Is Humanism Revolution? A Restudy 
If Humanism.” He declared, “Marxism 
hould contain within itself the princi- 
ple of humanism. Otherwise Marxism 
bight become its opposite.... Have there 


not been such lessons in the history of 
the international. Communist move- 
ment?” . 

Marcia Yudkin says that “demoral- 
ized Western intellectuals could well 
take heart” from what these events 
prove about the power of ideas. I think 
they also show that ideas of freedom, 
and struggles for freedom, are continu- 
ing inside China today. 

Observer 
Berkeley, Calif. 
* * * 

I’ve learned a great deal from N&L. 
There are few like you who combine a 
sincere commitment to freedom and hu- 
manism and who also deal uncompro- 
misingly with the nature of class in the 
world. A couple criticisms. I would like 
to put down the newspaper and come 
away with the gut feeling that working 
people really can remake the worid...I 
get facts and perspective, but not 
enough hope. 

Second, I read an article oh one page 
about a specific situation in a shop, and 
on the next page a very complicated ar- 
ticle on Hegelian dialectics. I’d like to 
see more articles that synthesize these 
two poles... 

Subscriber 

Oakland 

* * * 

In the shop I was talking with a 
worker from the Dominican Republic 
who was sort of politically active over 
there. He has read some of our litera- 
ture in Spanish and we talk about 
things. He says, “Nicaragua looks bad 
too now.” (He is harder on Nicaragua 
than we are.) He says, “You say the an- 
swer is to prepare now, to raise now 
what comes after the revolution. I 
agree.” But he interprets that as telling 
the national liberation movements, or 
the starving masses to wait, hold it. 
Like it’ll take many years of “ideology.” 
Like a separation: first you prepare for 
years, and then we’ll do it. Which is not 
at all what I had meant to convey. 

So I said, all these revolutions had 
plenty of “prepared” intellectuals, plen- 
ty of ideologies and theories. But not 
the right one, not one that listens to 
the peasants and workers, starts with 
them... I 

Marxist- Humanist worker 
New Jersey 



I appreciated Kevin Anderson’s cri- 
tique of Norman Levine because he 
pointed out the problem raised with so 
many Marx scholars: the debris that 
they have been putting on top of 
Marx’s Marxism for over 100 years. 
With Levine we first watch as he sub- 
tracts the revolutionary concept of neg- 
ation of negation from Marx’s dialectic 
and then watch as he adds to Marx’s 
dialectic by praising Mao’s philosophy 
as an extension of that dialectic. What 
a confusion this means for those who 
seriously want to dive into that Hegeli- 
an-Marxian dialectic as part of a dia- 
logue to change today’s unfree world. 

Marxist 

Chicago 


WOMEN 
THEN 
AND NOW 


After ten months of constant pressure 
by various women’s groups, Ronald 
Reagan felt the need to pretend to 
“condemn” the terrorist tactics of those 
involved in the recent abortion clinic 
bombings. At the same time, Reagan — 
who brags about less government inter- 
ference in people’s lives — demands the 
reduction of U.S. aid to those Third 
World countries that include abortion 
as part of family planning. 

Reagan, Falwell and the whole im- 
moral minority are attempting to im- 
pose their warped brand of morality 
upon millions of women who choose the 
right to exercise control over their bod- 
ies and minds. But we the people 
haven’t had our final say. 

Black mother on welfare 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I loved the story on “Revolutionary 
Women in Chicago’s History” (Dec. 
N&L). I would like to get a story on 
Detroit revolutionary women. I looked 
in the library for a book on revolution- 
ary women in the history of Detroit. It 
was very hard. Just to find one book 
took me about three hours of looking — 
Courage Was Their Fashion, by A. 
T. Crathem. This book only talks of 
years and the jobs women worked in 
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Detroit; nothing telling the working 
conditions. The life of these women 
working in Detroit factories in the 19th 
century is what I want to know. I feel 
there must be many unknown feminists 
in Detroit’s history. 

Working woman 
Detroit 


After seven days of jury deliberation, 
a mistrial was declared Dec. 28 in the 
Detroit trial of Karen Norman for first- 
degree murder (see N&L Dec, 1984). 
The Karen Norman Defense Committee 
confirmed what press coverage made 
clear — that the State wants to prove 
Norman is a vicious murderer, and 
disregards evidence that she killed La- 
mont Powell last May only after he 
raped her in her home while her two 
children were asleep. The prosecution 
immediately placed a gag order on the 
jurors and set a new trial date for Feb- 
ruary. Judge Beverly Jaspers had re- 
fused to allow testimony from Althea 
Grant, head of Detroit’s Rape Crisis 
Center, about the “rape trauma syn- 
drome.” 

’ Support Karen Norman! Money is 
needed for the new trial — send to: Kar- 
en Norman Defense Committee, PO 
Box 3312, Highland Park, MI 48203. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 


TALKIN’ AND SINGIN’ UNION 

Have you seen a little magazine 
called "Talkin’ Union”? It says that 
it’s out to present the “music, folklore 
and history of today’s labor movement.” 
The most recent issue (#10) carried a 
feature on “Labor murals in Chicago,” a 
report on the Phelps Dodge strike in 
Arizona and terrific songs — new labor 
songs. It’s nice to know they weren’t all 
written back in the 1930s. One is called 
“No More Concessions,” sung to the 
tune of ‘It’s been good to know you.” 
Another one, very moving, is “Cancion 
del Bracero” (Song of the Laborer). The 
magazine comes out three times a year 
and costs $6.50. Write to: 

Talkin’ Union 
P.O. Box 5349 
Takoma Park, MD 20912 
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BL4CK-RED VIEW 
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by John Alan 

While reading through accounts of the tragic and dev- 
astating famine that Ethiopia is currently experiencing, 
an unusual statement from an anonymous United Na- 
tions official popped from the page. This official said: 
“Africa is always starving.” Whatever reason caused 
him to say this, k was a blunt statement of truth. It 
placed the present famine in Africa in an historical con- 
text that had been almost totally avoided by reports 
that focused primarily upon Ethiopia, while explaining 
the cause of famine in terms of climate and population 
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(continued from page 1) 

volt. Nor is it a question that Sen. Kennedy and Jesse 
Jackson knew that they would be criticized by the 
Black Consciousness Movement weeks before Kennedy 
made his trip to South Africa. What is imperative is 
that .the revolutionary aspirations of every sector 
of Black South Africa, by which is meant so-called 
’’coloured” and Indians as well as Black Africans 
from the powerful Black trade unions and student 
movements to the dispossessed masses in the ghet- 
toes and rural areas, have set in motion what a 
Soweto youth proclaimed in 1976 as ’’the process 
of Black liberation, which nobody can reverse.”;' 

Meanwhile, ever new dimensions of the American 
prptest movement appear with “Free South Africa” coa- 
litions springing up everywhere, from the Black commu- 
nity to the campus. There is no escaping the connec- 
tions that Black America sees between itself and the 
Black reality of South Africa. The weekly picket lines in 
front of the South African consulate on Chicago’s Mich- 
igan Ave. culminated in some 500 protestors tinning out 
on Martin Luther King Day (Jan. 15) determined to 
“fight racism from Soweto to Chicago.” 

Workers laid off at Chicago’s South Works steel plant 
rallied and linked their struggle to U.S. corporate in- 
vestment in South Africa, pointing to the fact that the 
recently constructed State of Illinois Building in down- 
town Chicago was built with South African steel. And 
no one was fooled by Reagan’s hypocrisy in claiming 
that his “quiet diplomacy” won the release of Blacks in 
South Africa, at the same time that he carries out his 
racist attack on Black folk in America. 

NEED TO LINK THEORY/PRACTICE 

However, it is not the “apartheid connection” alone 
which links the U.S. to South Africa. For the last 30 
years a two-way road of Black freedom struggles has 
characterized the relationship between the two coun- 
tries. It .was in 1955-56 that the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott signaled a bus boycott in South Africa. And just as 
the American Civil Rights Movement was sparked by 
the resistance °f a Black woman — Rosa Parks — so 
tob did the boycott in South Africa emerge out of an 
entirely new dimension of Black women’s resistance 
when 20,000 women converged on the South African 
capital of Pretoria on August 9, 1956, forcing the gov- 
ernment to withdraw its imposition of the hated pass- 
books bn women. August 9 has since been known as 
“Women’s Day” in South Africa. 

Today, when opposition to South African apar- 
theid has become a point of revitalizing the Black 
mass movement against Reaganism at home, when 
international solidarity is spelled out in the many- 
sided activities of American workers, youth, wom- 
en and Black masses, we need to forge the revolu- 
tionary link of a philosophy of liberation. 

Is it not true that in following Frantz Fanon, Steven 
Biko’s articulation of the philosophy of Black Con- 
sciousness as “not the closing a door to communica- 
tion...National consciousness, which is not nationalism, 
is the only thing that will give us an international di- 
mension,” has become the point of departure of today’s 
movements? It was the relationship of Biko to the 
thought of Fanon which we saw anticipating a new 
stage of the Black movement, not only in South Africa 
but also in the U.S., when John Alan and I wrote, in 
1978, Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought. 
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Neo-colonialism and famine in Africa 


growth. The cause of the famine was thus limited to 
“natural causes” that a whole series of technological 
remedies could cure. 

However, the solution to Africa’s chronic food 
crisis isn’t merely the application of scientific 
means to ’’control nature,” but how to bring to an 
end Africa’s neo-colonial status and its absolute 
domination by the world market; a condition that 
has prevented any self-development of the African 
peasant masses. The absolute nature of this domina- 
tion has reduced practically all significant labor and 
thought in Africa to the production of surplus value in 
order to accumulate capital. 

AFRICA’S SHARE-CROPPER STATUS 

Africa’s domination by the capitalist world market is 
roughly the relationship of a sharecropper to the com- 
pany store. Not only is its economy subordinated to 
produce for the world market, it has to buy its grain 
and consumer staples from that same market. In such a 
capitalist situation the lightest drop in the price of the 
“cash crop” automatically creates a crisis in the amount 
of food that’s available. ’Hie result is that millions of 
Africans are in a constant condition of malnourishment, 
and poverty remains widespread in the villages of the 
rural areas causing dramatic migrations from the Coun- 
trysides to the cities. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that Africa’s 



San Francisco, Cal. — The Black movement in South 
Africa which inspired Longshoremen's Union 'Local 10 
in San Francisco to organize a boycott against uhload- 
ing South African cargo .reflects labor’s solidarity. The 
longshoremen were heavily fined, yet their opposition to 
apartheid remained unshaken: “No one likes to lose 
money, but the overriding concern was apartheid.” 
They refused to unload another cargo coming to Oak- 
land a few days later. 

At U.C. Berkeley, one of the largest rallies this 
semester was held against the apartheid system, 
on Dec. 7. Over 800 students heard speeches from 
an organizer of the longshoremen boycott and 
from a South African student. A march with a 
huge banner "U.C. — - South Africa /We see apar- 
theid” followed, as well as a blockade of adminis- 
trative offices at University Hall where 38 were 
arrested. 

In response, the Pacific Maritime Association sued 
the union for breach of contract and the Port Authority 
declared that “money is colorblind” and they will conti- 
nue to conduct business with South Africa. But a num- 
ber of towns did pass resolutions Condemning apartheid, 
and one of the first issues raised by the first student 
representative to the board of regents at U.C. was di- 
vestiture. 


subordinate marketplace position vis-a-vis world capital- 
ism — this) includes the Eastern bloc of state capitalist 
nations, as well — is a reflection of the class divisions 
that exist both in Africa and within the nations that 
control thle world market. The African elite that rests at 
the top of the neo-colonial society is as anxious, for 
their own reasons, to extract the maximum surplus la- 
bor from the African masses as world capitalism is. 

Herein lies the tragedy of the African revolu- 
tions that began so gloriously in the 1960s with 
ideas of a new path toward revolution and of a 
new kind of development, only to end in the be- 
trayal by the leadership, who translated develop- 
ment into narrow, capitalist, technological devel- 
opment. This is a development that rests upon the 
extraction of the maximum surplus-value from the 
African masses after subsistence. 

It took the spontaneous outpouring of support for the 
famine victims by ordinary people to force Washington 
and Moscow to recognize that a famine existed and 
something had to be done. But the “aid” world capital- 
ism has in store will not help the African people; 
CAPITALISM’S FOOD WEAPON J r 

Last Nbvember, (he Christian Science Mdaitor re- 
ported that the U.S., the World Bank and the IMF are 
demanding and are getting economic “reforms” in Afri- 
ca, “solidly 1 based oil capitalism and private enterprise,” 
and that the “weapon is... calibrating and measuring out 
Western food and financial support on conditions that 
the donois want to see.” 1 Kenya, Ghana, Zaire, Mali, 
Tanzania, Zambia and othfr. nations have agreed to end 
or curtail their “socialist practices” and open the door 
to “free enterpride^’i whiejh according to this formula 
will increase food ptoductibn. > ■ # ‘ ; 

The main features of this so-called reform is that 
these governments vriH devaluate, their, currencies from 
40 to 90 per cent, da-control the prices of food, release 
foreign funds to leave the country, and relax the power 
of marketing boards to fix the price of commodities 
bought for export. 

Not by the most fanciful imagination can these 
acts be considered reforms. Their ultimate aim is 
to bind Africa more tightly to the aims of world 
capital without giving the African masses an 
ounce of respite from the burden of carrying its 
rapacious need to accumulate ever more capital. i 

This current famine in Africa brings us back to the 1 
African revolutions of the 1960s because it raises objec- 
tively how deep and total the process of revolution 
must be. Political emancipation from colonialism is ob- 
viously only the first step toward freedom. The second 
step, the creation of a new non-exploitative society, is 
not a theoretical abstraction, but an absolute necessity 
to prevent a return to tpe decaying swamp, of. poverty 
and hunger. The creation of a new soeiety, in Africa is 
inconceivable without releasing the creative energy and 
reasoning of the peasant masses. , f , y 
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Martin Luther King Day Celebrations 


Chicago, HI. — On January 15, forty residents of Chi- 
cago’s Black South Austin community gathered to cele- 
brate the birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., at an 
event sponsored by the South Austin Coalition Commu- 
nity Council and News and Letters Committees. The 
evening featured a film of a speech given in 1967 by Dr. 
King to Stanford University students, which he called 
“The Other America” and in which he not only pointed 
to the difficulties of moving beyond opposition to segre- 
gation to winning freedom but also brought in the inter- 
national dimension of the movement with one of his 
first statements of opposition to the Vietnam war. 

In addition to the film, “Black World” columnist, Lou 
Turner, spoke on “The Two-Way Road between the 
U.S. and South Africa.” After the film and presentation 
a lively discussion followed. 

“The film moved me to tears,” said one young wom- 
an. “What touched me so much was that it is so rele- 
vant for today. What Dr. King was talking about is to- 
day. He was talking about today way back then.” 

Another woman stressed the parallels of the in- 
ternational dimension of King’s talk and that same 
dimension today. "We need to realize how things 
are affecting us internationally. Take the Free 
South Africa Movement. When doUars go to South 
Africa, that strengthens apartheid so they can pay 
their workers so little that many of the U.S. com- 
panies go there and put us out of work. The new 
State of Illinois building was built with South Af- 
rican materials. We can’t let that go on. We need 
to support these kinds of issues and get involved.” 

Much of the discussion focused on education. Most 
agreed that education of ourselves, gaining a sense of 
history to enable us to carry the freedom struggle for- 
ward, is what is important. 

As an older man put it, “As I grew up I learned how 
to read. When I studied my lessons I found that I 
wasn’t even a part of history. Nowhere in my school 
books did I find myself. But I do know I’ve got common 
sense and we’ve got to learn to use what we’ve got.” 

— David Park 


Salt Lake City, Utah. — Martin Luther King’s birth- 
day was celebrated early by the University of Utah on 
Jan. 14 with a day-long program. Congressman Louis 
Stokes, one of the originators of the bill for a national 
holiday (which took 16 years to pass), gave the keynote 
address. Even Stokes, who is one who believes in 
“working within the system,” said, “Obviously we have 
made progress, but every time I try to place that prog- 
ress into its proper perspective, the statistics tell me 
that the progress has been minimal.” , s j 

Representatives of the Indian and Chicano move- 
ments talked about how the Black movement had in- 
spired their people to a new consciousness of them- 
selves and to act to transform society. 

The audience made clear that the struggle wasn’t a 
memory but must go on. A woman from Mississippi 
said one Black boy was lynched in Mobile, Alabama 
last year. 

Yet, when I asked the administrators who or- 
ganized the events if I could have a News & Let- 
ters literature table at the evening event with 
Maya Angelou, I was told that they Wished to 
keep the event "apolitical”! Have they forgotten 
the origins of the Free Speech Movement in the 
Civil Rights Movement? In exclusively emphasiz- 
ing the greatness of King’s personality and his re- 
ligious dimension they are threatening to turn 
MLK Day into its opposite. To me King’s legacy 
includes the mass movement that he participated 
in and led. 

Perhaps it is the ambiguity of King’s legacy that al- 
lows him to be represented as “apolitical.” rtis non-vio- 
Ient philosophy had emphasized the possibility of recon- 
ciliation within existing capitalist society, but in one of 
his last speeches, “Why I Am Opposed to the War in 
Vietnam,” he pointed to new directions when he said, 
“Our only hope for today lies in recapturing 'the revolu- 
tionary spirit.” The overwhelming rejection 6f Reagan 
by 90% of Black voters nationally and the struggle that 
is deepening internationally arouricT South Africa will 
vet celebrate his birthday as a “birthtime of history.” 

—Ted Hill 
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Packinghouse workers’ struggles 


Worker refuses to scab 

Los Angeles, Calif.— Members of the United 
Food & Commercial Workers (UFCW) at the Oscar 
Mayer plant in Los Angeles have been farced into the 
position of scabbing against their fellow workers for the 
past four months. But resistance to this divide-and-rule 
tactic of management- has already occurred. 

In October, Local 501 of the Operating Engineers, one 
of three . unions representing . workers 7 in the, plant, 
walked off the job 'rather than accept Oscar Mayer’s her 
m&nds for massive ; concession^. ' As soon as that hap- 
pened Oscar Mayer negotiated a new contract with 
Local 274, UFCW, calling for a wage freeze. , : f { 

Both management and the UFCW International 
union leadership are saying that Oscar Mayer 
workers must cross Local 501’s picket line to keep 
their jobs. A month ago, however, one UFCW 
worker refused to cross the picket line. Instead, he 
joined it and informed Oscar Mayer that he would 
no longed scab against his. fellow workers. As a re- 
sult he has been fired. .§ ' ,■ > ■, * - * ■> s . 

. Recently j Oscar Mayer workers discovered that their 
so-called { “freeze”, contract also includes massive cuts in 
health and dental benefits. At the same time, sabotage 
against thp company has begun, A $50,000 machine was 
destroyed,; and during one week in January the compa- 
ny, was ablf To get out only 20% of the npnpal prod- 
uction . ? —Supporter of Oscar Mayer workers 
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stockyards? 


, Local 100 has a lot of plants in the Chicago area 
Where the negotiations affect us. Right now AMI* AC is 
still paying $8.92 an hour in the boning department. 
Some other companies are trying to pay less. The new 
people in our plant only get $6.10 an hour. It seems like 
we should be a strong union able to fight this. But right 
now the members can’t seem, to get anytlung from our 
union., — AMPAC worker 



Chicago, HI. — We’ve been on strike against Libby 
for over two montits, and we have the same thing as 
when we came out. They’re not even talking. In 1978 
we took a three-year wage freeze. Since then I’ve had a 
90c increase. We gave them the cost-of-Uving in those 
concessions. Now they want even more. 

It’s not jost the Wages. They want to install a Juicy 
Juice line in our plant and start the employees off at a 
flower wage. They would have superseniority, so if the 
i meats go down, these guys can still work even though 
we have 25 or 35 years seniority. I wouldn’t have a job 
in five years, because they want to turn that plant into 
a juice plant. They’d slowly move us old guys out: 

We did it to ourselves. When the negotiations 
started in May the company told us, "If you don’t 
sigto this contract by September, 1 we’re going to 
stockpile hnd let you go on Strike.” The local pres- 
ident announced what they skid at a union meet- 
i irtg, btat the peopld Were working 10 and 11 hours 
, a day. Saturdays are voluntary, but the parking 
| lot looked just like Monday morning. Even the un- 
ion president worked. ? §£■*%* f T«* J 
The UFCW International wants 'us tb settle. They’re 
doing it all over the country. If we accept this contract, 

I we’ll be goliig back to the ’3tis, to the stockyards. We’ll 
have no better way of life than we had 30 years ago, 
some of the guys were saying. Before this plant was 
| built, we had certain provisions in our contract that 
[ were better than this. I’d rather see the plant close 
than go back under those conditions. — Black worker 


Local 100: AMPAC 
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Cmeagp, Dl.—We .have been having problems at 
AMPAC ever since ! haye been working there. We have 
a contract, but it is like having no contract at all. Se- 
veral years ago we were killing 160 hogs per hour; now 
it is about 350 per hour, So you can see the speed-up. 
The company has been asking for concessions to cut our 
wages. The last contract, they already cut our wages 
one dollar, We need someone to back. us up in fighting 
this, but it ds very hard whpn the union (Local 100, 
UFCW) seepis so clo^e to the company. 

The people who work at the plant are Polish, Spanish 
and Black, pome dop’t know how to speak English, oth 
ers are “illegals.” The company takes advantage of that. 
If you ever, try to complain, right away, you get one of 
the wqrst; jobs, in the plant'. The contract says that 
overtime js supposed to be rotated, but there are some 
Hispanic and Black workers who are only working four 
and five hours a day, six hours at the most. But some 
of the Polish workers are working an average of ten to 
12 hours, and, some guys work on Saturdays. 

When I started working there, people who be- 
came ill or were injured got a release from work 
by a doctor and the company would leave them 
alone. But now a guy can break his arm today, 
and tomorrow he would be working. Three weeks 
ago a guy; cut himself, chopped a knife right into 
two finger^. They let him go home for the rest of 
the day, but the next day he was working, and the 
hand was swollen to twice its size. Now there are 
a lot of injuries where people don’t do anything 
[except keep working. 


Boners shoulder-to-shoulder on production line • 
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Pay cut, but speed raised; : : 

Austin, Minn. — We voted down the $8.75 Hormel 
offered. Two weeks later they cut our wages to $8.25 
from $10.69. They never offered us anything else to vote 
on. Both the company and the UFCW International un- 
ion accused our local union president of walking out of 
the negotiations. An arbitrator ruled that the company 
could cut our wages, and the union has appealed. 

The decision on our right to strike is also before an 
arbitrator. The union wants a legal strike or they will 
hgve to pgy the company for what it costs them while 
we’re not workjng. I doh’t know why any company 
should talk to any union while we’re still working. Can 
you negotiate without war? Can you turn it over to the 
arbitrator and the lawyers in a friendly way? 

We have 20% faster chain speeds in Austin. We 
cut up 831 hogs per hour— -6,900 to 7,100 hogs per 
day — and it’s going faster all the time. The pay 
has gone down, hut the speed hasn’t. We start 
work at 6:30 a.m„ and today I punched out at 6:10 
p,m. Except for breaks,, you stand there and conti- 
nually work. All I do is work, eat and sleep. 

1 don’t know what the International’s plan is, if they 
have one. They keep promising, promising: “We’ll get it 
next time.” People are starting to ask when. This whole 
damped country has|got to be turned around. Either we 
all work or we all ‘sit. ff you go to work when someone 
else is getting beat, you’re just stabbing yourself in the 
back. ■ ' 

— Hormel worker 


Local 100: Oscar Mayer 

Chicago, 111. — Piotrowski (secretary-treasurer, 
Local 100, UFCW) refuses to honor our petitions to call 
a meeting for a strike vote. He says we made people 
sign the petitions. He called us communists and said we . 
were a minority in the plant and says that we don’t* 
have any rights. We have the right to disagree. 

Piotrowski is trying to get Oscar Mayer to start work- 
ing on us, to harass us, to fire us. He has told them to 
do this because he can’t do anything with us. Piotrow- 
ski never, ever spoke for the people in the plant. Every- 
thing he says, he says for Oscar Mayer— what the. com- 
pany wants, , never what .people need or what the com- 
pany should, do for us. > « , - 

Our picket line shook him up. On Monday we 
picketed on second shift with 13 people in front of 
the union hall. The police were standing inside. 
Our signs demanded the meeting we had peti- 
tioned for and said that he was not taking a . 
strong enough stand to get our money back, while 
he is making $100,006 per year and what for? On 
Tuesday more people picketed, and more people 
were calling Piotrowski to ask why. 

On Wednesday we sent a letter to the International 
that Piotrowski is in violation of the by-laws and' we 
want to start charges against him. On Thursday we 
passed out a leaflet to support the strikers at the Sher- 
man, Tex., Oscar Mayer plant, and on Friday we started 
collections. We will collect for Texas all this week. Mad- 
ison (Wisconsin) took $30,000 out of their treasury and 
sept it to Texas. We haye $60,000 in our treasury, but 
Piotrowski refuses to call a meeting. 

You read how long people have scuffled to get their 
rights, how long people fought to get a fair union. Pio- 
trowski has sold the union down the drain. The more I 
read, the madder I get. — Oscar Mayer worker 




Farmers fight to survive 

Chicago, 111. — Over 300 fanners, from Colorado to 
North Carolina and from Minnesota to Texas, picketed 
the Chicago Board of Trade on Jan. 21, carrying signs 
like “Trade Bushels Not Ink on Paper” to protest spec- 
ulation that is worsening a farm crisis already driving 
more' and more farmers off the land. The Board of 
Trade dismissed the farmers’ two demands — an end to 
speculative short-selling in farm commodities, and sus- 
pension of trading when any price falls below the cost 
of productionr-rand r instead arrested the first 12 farmers 
who entered the building. , ' [ . . 

One Iowa soybean farmer answered the Board’s claim 
that low prices simply reflected overproduction on the 
farm by saying that trading volume has been 38 times 
the actual supply of soybeans, making possible an artifi- 
cial overproduction. A Louisiana fanner pointed out 
how many hungry people there are in this country 
alone, yet the government lets food rot in storage and 
only distributes surplus commodities every four months! 

A Kansas wheat fdrmer said the Board already 
does suspend trading— 4>ut only when prices are 
rising too fast. He Said’ that with the cost of prod- 
hetion of wheat at $6.00 per bushel, and the cur- 
rent price $3.10, even the most respected farmers 
are losing" their land. ’ 1 * * 

Farmers from IoWa had just come from a mass pro- 
test at the governor’s inauguration. The 150 who got 
into the visitors* “gallery stood silently throughout the 
governor’s speech holding white crosses, which have be- 
come the symbol of farm foreclosures. { ' 

This powerful protest helped propel the Economic 
Emergency Bill, 1 which would allow fanners to seek a 
moratorium on foreclosure for up to a year, through the 
State Senate the next day despite politicians’ earlier op- 
position. Even as farmers marched in Chicago, 10,000 
Minnesota farmers and farm Supporters demonstrated 
in St. Paul for a moratorium on foreclosures. 

One young Missouri farmer was not a member of any 
of the farm organizations, but had felt compelled to 
come to Chicago. He felt the government and agribusi- 
ness corporations were backing themselves into a comer 
by turning a deaf ear to the protests. “These protests 
now are peaceful, but it will be harder and harder to 
keep farmers in line.” — Bob McGuire 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 

them as objects, because that’s what they are in capi- 
talist production — the only commodity the boss can buy 
for $3.35 an hour that yields miraculously greater value 
in every hour of production. And isn’t race added to 
that class relation when it is immigrant and Black 
workers? My boss let the .cat out of the bag When he 
said he would “treat you like animals.” * 

To the immigrant workers, unions are "all gang- 
sters” or "just another business” — because that’s 
what they are today. Look at District 65-UAW, 
which prides itself on being so militant. They’re so 
damn militant on the outside. They support every 
struggle OUTSIDE of them with rallies and office 
space — the copper strikers, Yale strikers, anti-nu- 
clear — and get representatives of those struggles 
to speak at union meetings. 

They just voted to spend every penny in the strike 
fund tq sqpport 1,100 clerical workers at Columbia Uni- 
versity get union recognition at this anti-hhion, anti- 
worker, racist, sexist, pseudo-liberal institution. Ste-* 
wards at the General Council meeting said 'they sup- 
ported Columbia U. workers 100%. But what about once 
you’re in the union, some stewards wanted to know. 
Aren’t our problems forgotten? How come we can’t get 
any answers, can’t even get our medical bills paid? 

My shop has been in District 65 since the 1940s. The 
starting wage is $3.60, health and safety don’t exist, and 
the union looks the other way on take-home work and 
every other injustice. The very same conditions Colum- 
bia U. workers are organizing a union against prevail in- 
side many of the union sweatshops. We support the Co- 
lumbia workers’ struggle to unionize, but we know the 
union’s attitude is that the boss is an adversary Only till 
he recognizes the union. Once that contract is signed* 
and the union is getting its share of the wages, the boss, 
is a good customer and must be kept satisfied. 

And where are the Black workers? They are in effect 
barred by racist bosses and collaborating unions from 
even these sweatshops. Let's not lose sight of that. The 
bosses certainly want to keep Black and Latino apart. 

I point out to my fellow workers the vanguard role of 
Blacks in all U.S. history. If Latino workers allow their 
struggle to be separated from that of the Black masses 
here in the U.S., it will imperil both movements. 

Reaganism may fear the mass movements in Latin 
America as the threat to U.S. corporations’ continued 
plunder — in Nicaragua, El Salvador and so on. But 
there is as well a Latin America and Caribbean inside 
U.S. borders, immigrant workers within its sweat- 
shops— who will rise up. Our talk in the shop is of hew 
ways to struggle. 
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The real state of the union: the growing pauperization of America 


(continued from page 1) 

The relation of the structural economic crisis and 
pauperism has been drawn tighter with Reagan’s all out 
drive to militarize the economy, from the multi-billion 
dollar “Star Wars” scheme and MX missiles to greatly 
augmented rapid deployment troops, new chemical war- 
fare research and bloated arms sales to Third World 
countries. 

The Reagan administration, of course, ties these huge 
military expenditures to the current supposed “econom- 
ic recovery” and thus poses it as a solution for the un- 
employed and underemployed. The truth, however, was 
accurately expressed by Univ. of Michigan analyst Ter- 
ry Adams, observing conditions in the Detroit area. 
“The recovery is really very shallow as far as employ- 
ment goes,” he said. “Many laid-off people are being re- 
placed with machines... It used to be possible for these 
people to get a job on an auto line. Now the only jobs 
are at fast food joints, and they don’t pay ,as much as 
an ADC grant.” When even a very few better-paying 
jobs have been advertised, the exceptions prove Adams’ 
point with terrible urgency. In Chicago, 10,000 lined up 
for exams for 133 postal clerk positions. In Detroit, 
6,000 besieged offices to apply for 700 jobs at Chrysler, 
jobs later revealed as “already taken.” 

Such scenes stem directly from the fact that there 
are today 1.2 million fewer manufacturing jobs than in 
1979; that the vast majority of the new jobs created are 
in service companies at minimum wage levels; and that 
the 8.2 million officially listed as unemployed do not in- 
clude either another 1.3 million “discouraged” workers 
(who no longer search for jobs regularly — 40% of whom 
are Black), or the 6 million part-time workers who want 
to work full-time, Jbut can’t find a full-time job. 

It is not, however, unemployment alone which 
has swelled the ranks of the destitute. Even New- 
sweek magazine, which devoted its year-end cover 
story to the "Year of the Yuppie,” had to admit 
that the new-found power of this relatively small 
group was obscuring a 14% drop in real income 
for all families in the 25 to 34 age bracket. Many 
of these are workers with low seniority, working 
in non-union shops or in union shops where "con- 
cessions” contracts have cut wages and benefits to 
the bone. 

One young woman worker insisted that unemploy- 
ment and poverty wage jobs went hand-in-hand to turn 
a factory job income into pauperism: “In 1983 I was 
working at a meatpacking plant that gave concessions. 
But I was still taking home $186 a week, plus overtime. 
When the plant closed, I was on unemployment, taking 
home $129 a week. It took quite a while to find a new 
job. When I finally got one, it was in a chocolate facto- 
ry, at $121 a week, which soon dropped to $98 when the 
plant cut to four days. Now I work in a paper products 
plant, making little more than the minimum wage. If I 
were laid off now, I’d only get $70 a week compensa- 
tion. Each job and each lay-off is a step down.” 

THE WORKER AS PAUPER 

She was proving in life what Karl Marx had proved 
in thought 128 years ago with the declaration: “It is al- 
ready contained in the concept of the free laborer, that 



200 demonstrated for "Jobs Now!” at the U.S. 
Steel South Works plant in Chicago. 


he is a virtual pauper.” ( Grundrisse , p. 604). It is this 
concept that he developed fully in the climax to Vol- 
ume I of Capital , “The General Law of Capitalist Accu- 
mulation.” Step by step, Marx traces the “influence of 
the growth of capital on the fate of the working class,” 
demonstrating that with the domination of machine 
over worker comes the growth of the “relative surplus 
population,” the “industrial reserve army.” He was not 
speaking about “official pauperism” alone. That was the 
“lowest sediment,” but there was no great wall between 
life on the bottom and the conditions on the slippery 
path which led there. 

Listen to how Marx described the world of those just 
above the level of “official pauperism,” the “stagnant 
population”: “Its conditions of life sink below the aver 
age normal level of the working class, and it is precisely 
this which makes it a broad foundation for special 
branches of capitalist exploitation. It is characterized by 
a maximum of working time and a minimum of wages... 
It is constantly recruited from workers ip large-scale in- 
dustry and agriculture who have become unemployed...” 

That description bears the mark of truth for millions 
today, whether we look at rural or urban America, 
North or South. In Pennsylvania, laid-off steelworkers 
become short-order cooks, with a drop in wages from 
$12.00 an hour to $3.35. In California, immigrants are 
forced into small plastics shops, where the rate can be 


In Memoriam 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


Simon Silverman 

We mourn the death of Simon Silverman. His title — 
Director of Humanities Press — doesn’t really convey 
his multidimensional nature,' which is better expressed 
by the concept of founder. His concern was not only 
with scholarly works but with those of a New Left na- 
ture, which is what makes so many young scholars be- 
holden unto, him. We, who .knew the Depression and 
Fascism’s horrors, know that people die, but History 
and Ideas live forever. That was the ground for the , 
founding of Humanities Press; that is what he transmit- 
ted to the Youth; that is his legacy to us. 

Nearly half a century intervened between my first 
meeting him and the day of his death. I met him when 
he was the unusual bookseller of second-hand scholarly 
works that were very difficult to find, and we constantly' 
“fought” over them, because he wasn’t sure he really 
wanted to sell them, and I was poor as a church mouse- 
and couldn’t afford them at any price. When next our 
paths crossed, I was the author of Marxism and Free- 
dom and Philosophy and Revolution, looking for a 
publisher for a new work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 
Because it was the eve of the Marx centenary year, he 
undertook not only to puhlish that work but to republ- 
ish my two earlier works, so that I could celebrate that 
anniversary with what I called a “trilogy of revolution.” 

Simon Silverman made available to a world of read- 
ers not only American scholars but international au- 
thors, ranging from Lawrence Krader’s transcription of 
the heretofore unavailable Karl Marx’s Ethnological 
Notebooks to We Are Bosses Ourselves: The Sta- 
tus and Role of Aboriginal Women Today. The 
scholarly-artistic mind of this unique publisher made 
him a true World Person, His memory will be cherished 
by a legica of readers as well as writers. 


Alexander Erlich 

The news of the death of Alexander Erlich brings 
memories of the very difficult and, at' the same time, 
the active and scholarly life that he led. The way the 
bourgeois press wrote his obituary, as if he pursued 
only scholarly studies befitting his status as a “professor 
emeritus of economics at Columbia University,” belies 
his life’s goal of a classless society. In the 40 years I 
knew him I do not remember a single May 1 social- 
ist/labor demonstration that he did not participate in, 
as the socialist Humanist he was. 

His father was the very famous Henryk Erlich, a 
leader of the socialist movement in Poland, who, at the 
same time he was fighting Nazism, was critical of Stali- 
nism. The shock that reverberated throughout the 
Movement, when we heard through the great revolu- 
tionary Polish underground that the Stalinists had mur- 
dered him as he was escaping from the Nazis, has never 
left me. Loyalty to his father’s ideals characterized Al- 
exander’s life. To write as if Sasha (the name by which 
his Russian friends knew him) had simply “emigrated” 
to the U.S. is to erase from history his very profound 
Humanism. 

Of course, his objective work, The Soviet Industrial- 
ization Debate: 1924-1928, is widely and correctly 
held by all scholars as a definitive work; but that was 
the nature of his objectivity. He was a scholar who 
would dig into all facts without any a priori concept. 
For that matter, he checked carefully all my statistics 
in Marxism and Freedom and chaired one of my 
meetings at Columbia University after I Jbroke with 
Trotsky for calling for the defense of Russia as a “work- 
ers’ state though degenerate.” It is significant to me 
that his colleagues and friends entitled the collection of 
essays they brought out in his honor in 1983, Marxism, 
Central Planning and the Soviet Economy. 

Sasha Erlich enters history because he devoted his 
whole life to his Promethean vision of a totally new, 
truly human society. 


as low as $12 a day, with no benefits at all. In Michi- 
gan, the Farm Labor Organizing Committee (FLOC) is 
fighting a. 'federal court ruling that allows six-year-old 
children to work in the pickle harvest on the grounds 
that their parents are “independent contractors” ex- 
empt from the Fair Labor Standards Act. And in Mis- 
sissippi, those driven off the cotton plantations by 
sweeping mechanization are prey for under-the-table 
gang labor operators who know that no family can live ‘ 
on Mississippi’s $144 maximum welfare benefits. 

It is not only that U.S. jobs have been "export- 
ed” to Third World countries, from South Korea 
to Haiti to Sri Lanka. It is that Third World condi- 
tions of life and labor, with Third World sweat 
shops, wages and education, are more and more 
commonplace in the America of the mid-1980s. In 
this "richest country on earth,” hunger and home- 
lessness are now growing at rates not seen in 50 
years. 

In the South, “Sun Belt opportunity” has turned to 
misery as more than 2.5 million were added to the rolls 
of those living below the poverty line since 1979, bring- 
ing the South’s official total of impoverished to 12 mil- 
lion. In Mississippi today, more than one family in 
three fits that description, far more than a decade ago. 

Nor is the North better off. In Chicago, the Physi- 
cians’ Task Force on Hunger called the situation “as 
bad as anything in Third World countries.” They de- 
scribed malnutrition of children so bad that they suf- 
fered from anemia, hair loss and bloating. And they 
documented the increase in tuberculosis cases, saying: 
“In this town that is an objective marker of hunger. 
People who are nutritionally healthy do not . contract 
TB.” Women and children are the hardest hit. 

The streets of Chicago now are home to at least 
25,000 homeless, and an estimated 7,000 of those are 
children. Cuts in food stamp programs of $7 billion 
since Reagan took office are called the single biggest 
cause of malnutrition and starvation cases in the city, 
while the destruction of both jobs and low-income hous- 
ing, at the same time Welfare budgets have shrunk, are 
said to have contributed to the explosion in homeless- 
ness. “Every welfare office is a battleground,” one case- 
worker reported. “We have security guards everywhere 
now. It seems like at least once a day I see someone 
who is at the end of her rope; I mean the deadly end of 
it.” 

THE ATTACK ON BLACK AMERICA 

Despite these grim realities, which continue to fall 
heaviest on Black America, Reagan contended Jan. 18 
that Black leaders were keeping “their constituency < 
aggrieved and believing that they have a legitimate 1 
complaint.” Reagan’s remarks came one day after the 
Urban League published its annual “State of Black 
America” report, which called Reagan’s civil rights re- 
cord the worst of any post-WW II president and his so- 
cial program cuts “Draconian”. Worst of all, they 
charged, was his policy toward Black youth. 

In that Area, the Administration would evidently 
prefer to emphasize "Control of crime,” with the 
monstrous implication that Black youths aire crim- 
inals. Publicly, Reagan’s staff has applauded 
1984’s 700% increase in capital punishment sen- 
tences carried out, and privately they have added 
to the accolades for the New York subway vigi- 
lante who shot four Black youth, two in the back, 
who demanded $5 from him. What, they attempt to 
hide is the fact that an entire generation of work- 
ing-class youth — and not Black youth alone — is ] 
'faced upon leaving school with the choice of a life 
of substandard wages, often negotiated into "two- „ 
tier” contracts by labor bureaucrats; minimum i 
wage non-union jobs; or unemployment. In De- t , 
troit, every high school student knows he or she ' 
will never work in an auto plant; in Youngstown, 
they know there are no more steel mills to go 
into. Labor economists have a new word for it; 
they call it the "marginalization” of youth. 

So retrogressive, indeed, is the reigning attitude with- 
in the Administration and among its supporters toward 
those facirtg pauperization that it is reminiscent of 
Marx’s description of the fate of the laboring class driv- 
en off the land at the dawn of capitalism: “History re- 
cords the fact that it first tried beggary, vagabondage 
and crime, but was herded off this road on the narrow 
path which led to the labor market by means of gal- 
lows, pillory and whip ...” (Grundrisse, p. 507). Such ; 
means cannot but fail today, no matter what controls 
are apjplied to the poor of 1985. When the marchers in 
the counter-iriaugum chanted “The poor won’t take it j 
no more,” they were voicing an outcry heard abroad as 
well in food riots this year from Egypt to the Domini- 
can Republic, and, in the past month, to Jamaica. 

The “austerity plans” to which the Third World na- 
tions have been subjected have brought forth not alone 
resistance to the superpowers but a profound .question- 
ing of the relationship between leaders and ' ranks at 
home. And as the pauperization of the 'American work- 
ing class deepens, workers, Blacks, women and youth 
here, too, have shown that resistance to Reaganism is 
only a part of their fight against; a regime so degenerate 
that it offers only the gutter or the prison to the desti- 
tute it has just created and celebrates its second terin 
by calling itself “an American renewal.” 

The demonstrations this inaugural weekend are only 
the beginning. In the months ahead the protesters are 
sure to collide with “leaders” who wish to limit their 
struggle to union militancy or to one more political par- 
ty in opposition. What is needed now are new 1 forms of 
struggle, in the shop and outside of it, forms which 
challenge every institution and way of thinking that 
stands in the path of the total uprooting of this mur- 
derous society and the 'Construction of a new one. that 
is truly free. 
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| Chicago’s revolutionary roots Students reject shakedown 
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by Ida Fuller 

When I was in high school, I always had a struggle in 
history classes to find out about America's real, i.e. rev- 
olutionary, history. As a newcomer to Chicago, I have 
begun to read about the revolutionary history of this 
city and in speaking to youth here, I find them angry 
about this system of education which is so silent about 
Chicago’s revolutionary roots. 

So many dimensions of Chicago’s history remain hid- 
den from ns sin schools: the labor struggles of; the 1870s 
and ’80s, the Black ‘struggle for freedom in the North, 
the experiences of women and of youth. Chicago even 
had a direct connection with Karl Marx through the 
presence of his daughter Eleanor on speaking tom- in 
1886. ' 

Let’s begin a discussion of Chicago’s revolutionary 
history that has been denied us by looking at a recent 
book on Chicago’s Haymarket Tragedy by Paul Av- 
rieh. (Princeton University Press, 1984) 

THE GENERAL STRIKE ] [ 

The Haymarket struggles took place at the height of 
the American workers’ battle for the eight-hour day. On 
May 1, 18*16, 350, OQ0 workers nationwide went on a gen- 
eral strike with 10,000 of them in Chicago. The strike 
was shaking capitalism at its roots, and the police react- 
ed by shooting two striking workers at the McCormick 
plant (which is today Inter- 
national Harvester). The 
next day workers gathered 
at a Haymarket rally to lis- 
ten to a speech by the an- 
archist leader Albert Par- 
sons. A bomb was thrown at 
the police , who then began 
shooting at the crowd. For 
months the labor movement 
continued mass protests nationally and internationally 
to free the Haymarket defendants, four of whom were 
hanged on November 11, 1887 without a shred of evi- 
dence convicting them. 

The Haymarket Tragedy reveals that what had 
made young Albert Parsons a revolutionary were 
the Black struggles during the Civil War. In 1867, 
■at the age of 19, he had founded Hie Spectator, to 
[defend Black civil rights in Texas. The paper en- 
couraged Blacks to exercise their voting rights, 
and questioned whether they had really become 
free when they were "without an inch of soil, a 
cent of money, a stitch of clothes, or a morsel of 
food.” Parsons was forced to flee from Texas after 

■ Kicked put of school 

Detroit, Mich. -I have been out of school for six 
jweeks now,- ever since the end of November when an- 
other girl and I were suspended. Starting next week we 
will be going to a different school. The school has a rule 
now that ir you fight one time you get kicked out for 
good - suspended — eVen if you have never been in any 
[trouble before. 

You can appeal the suspension, but my mother and I 
wrote the Director of Attendance for Detroit public 
[schools, Mr. Richard Adams, and he didn’t write back 
to give us an appeal date. For three weeks we tried to 
contact him and were told he was “unavailable.” Finally 
a secretary made a date for us. 

If you don’t appeal, you have to go to another school, 
and they don’t let you Choose which one. If they don’t 
want you, why should they care where you go? I decid- 
ed to appeal ppcau^e they might put me in a school far 
away. And Idjdn’t want to start, all over ip the middle 
of the year (just because of one fight. 

We finally had the appeal hearing, and they 
were supposed to let us know their decision with- 
in 72 hours. That was one week before Christmas. 
They didn’t ’tell us the decision until January, and 
they decided, we both have to go to a different 
school, which is not near my house. I’ll go ahead 
with it, just because I don’t want to waste any 
more time put of school. 

It’s ridiculous. I could see if J were ja trouble-maker, 
who made trouble every day. But I’ve never been in 
any trouble' before. The last rule said that if you got 
into a fight ’three times, -then you got suspended. Now, 
one fight an(J ybu’re out. Maybe they' kick people out 
because of overcrowding, or maybe they just don’t care 
anymore. A friend of mine was kicked out of school for 
not wearing her I.D. tag above her waist. 

What I want to knoW is, do. they have this policy in 
feancy. suburban schools in Grogs© Pointe, or Bloomfield 
Hills? The school I went to is all Black except for about 
five white students. Some teachers there are fair, but I 
had one teacher who just gave handouts every day, and 
only had discussion before tests. It was really boring. 
We could only go to the library if we had a pass or if 
the cl^ss wenj. jPlps, t^y won’t 1st iis[ yait for school in 
the waiting u-pom anymore - we have to Wait outside, 
whether it’sj raining or snowing. This way of treating 
tudents is, just wrong. Something has to be done about 
t. 

— Black high school student 


he organized a Black band to fight the Ku Klux 
Klan to follow "the manner of John Brown” and 
after he started to live with a Black woman, Lucy 
Parsons. They then left for Chicago. 

Two dates stand out in Avrich’s description of revolu- 
tionary Chicago: 1873, a time of vast depression and un- 
employment, became a time when thousands of workers 
marched out and called for their own “Paris Com- 
mune”; and 1877, the year Chicago became a center of 
the nationwide railroad strikes which soon turned into 
America’s first General Strike and reverberated 
throughout the world, 1 It was this 1877 General Strike 
which led to the re-emergence of the struggle for the 
eight-hour day in the 1880s and the call for a nation- 
wide General Strike on May 1, 1886. 

ANARCHISM VS. MARXISM 

Yet, missing in Avrich’s description of 1877 is a cri- 
tique of Albert Parsons. The Workingmen’s Party, of 
which Parsons was a leader, did not fully support the 
1877 General Strike, and indeed tried to put a stop to 
the workers’ daily mass meetings. In much the same 
way, anarchigts did not support the American workers’ 
eight-hour day movement, until a few months before 
the 1886 historic strike, even though Chicago was the 
center of that movement: 

Marx had long before critiqued that attitude during 
the Civil War when many American “Marxists” evaded 
the whole issue of civil war by saying that they were 
opposed to “all slavery, wage and chattel.” 2 Marx sepa- 
rated himself from these self-styled Marxists arid glued 
his eyes to the American Black struggle and proclaimed 
that “labor in the white skin can not emancipate itself 
so long as in the Black skin it is branded.” He consid- 
ered the struggle for the shortening of the working day 
in revolutionary continuity with the Civil War’s aboli- 
tion of slavery, and witnessed in that struggle a philoso- 
phy higher than that of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence or the Magna Carta. 

What is as well missing in Haymarket Tragedy is 
the role of the American Marxists in Chicago who 
did translate and reproduce a section of Capital, 
"On the Working Day” and distributed it by the 
thousands at demonstrations. 

It was in continuity with Marx that in 1886 Eleanor 
Marx visited Chicago. In visiting and defending the 
Haymarket martyrs, she at the same time separated 
herself from anarchism and spoke of Marx’s concept of 
an independent working class movement as well as of 
women’s liberation. 

Seeing what is involved in a return to Chicago’s past 
and how it speaks to today, it is not surprising that 
schools hide this history from us. Reaganism’s attack pn 
education and its attempt to distort history makes it 
even more important for us to discover these revolu- 
tionary roots ourselves. 


t See On the 100th Anniversary of the First General Strike in 
the U.S., by Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer. Available' from News 
and Letters. 

2. See Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until Today, p. 84. 


Youth in Revolt 

When most Polish political prisoners were released 
under last year’s amnesty, 22-year-old Maciej Glebocki 
was not, because he continues his crime of refusing mili- 
tary service. He is now reported to be on a hunger 
strike. Letters of support can be sent to him at Zakland 
Karny, Potulice, N/Nakla, Poland. 

* * * 

At Beijing University in China, 2,000 students 
marched Dec. 10-11 while others put up wall posters 
and threw torches out of dorm windows, protesting a 
new 11:00 p.m. Curfew. The university not only forces 
students to live seven to a dorm room, but assigns spies 
to report on “troublemakers,” who are then exiled to re- 
mote areas. Students were taking a big risk to join the 
protest. Beijing University was a site of great student 
activity during the 100 Flowers Campaign in 1957 which 
Mao subsequently crushed. 

• - -V •. , ■ * * * 

In yet another attack on Black America, Reagan’s 
Justice Dept, argued in court that Norfolk, Va., [could 
halt, court-ordered busing, in the name of “local author- 
ity” (a variant of “states’ rights”). Many Black students 
and parents were outraged because this would raise the 
number of 90%, [Black schools from none to ten, return- 
ing to the pre-busing status quo. 

* * * 

Students at Brown University in Rhode Island rallied 
in December to support 57 students who had been disci- 
plined by the school for conducting a citizens' arrest of 
two CIA recruiters on campus. Earlier, 75 students at 
the’ University of Michigan held a “people's trial” of 
three CIA recruiters there, and cancelled all their cam- 
pus interviews, -while at Northwestern University in' Illi- 
nois, students held a rally against CIA recruiters and 
are now protesting the arrest of two student demon- 
strators. . 


Detroit, Mich. — The U.S. Supreme Court marked a 
national trend toward increased repression of students 
in a Jan. 15 decision, when it ruled that students may 
now be searched without any warrant if there is “rea- 
sonable suspicion” thaf a rule has been broken. In De- 
troit, youth are already fully acquainted with “search 
and seizure” tactics being used as a daily threat against 
all young people. 

Mayor Coleman Young and School Superintendent 
Arthur Jefferson launched the big “shakedown” in late 
November when Young announced, “We will descend, 
\yithout notice, op any school in this city, where we 
have reason to believe guns are in use, and do a shake- 
down. We will search every student and every locker 
and any other orifice and opening that has to be 
searched. We will use electronic devices and whatever 
other means.. .we’re prepared to be just as hard as we 
have to be.” 

"We were talking about the security checks in 
my current events class, and people don’t like it,” 
one ninth-grader told me. "We feel invaded. And 
when they do security checks, since we have 4,000 
students, we’U miss most of the day. We might as 
well not have school that day. Obviously they 
don’t care.” 

But the officials certainly didn’t wait to hear what 
the youth thought about the plan. Already students at 
several schools have been subjected to patting down 
with electronic metal detectors and locker searches. Not 
only have additional security guards been added, but 
police are now working with the guards in “strike 
forces” — which to date have only turned up pen- 
knives. And all parents have been informed by letter 
that legal actions will be taken against the parents of 
any youth with a weapon. Mayor Young has expanded 
the Supreme Court’s concept of “reasonable suspicion” 
so that all students in all schools will be searched. 

Far from solving the crisis, the war on youth only ex- 
acerbates it. It used to be that- Detroit high school 
youth could plan on getting out of high school and get- 
ting a job in the auto shops. Now in Detroit, which is 
two-thirds Black, Black youth unemployent is well over 
50%. In a city like Detroit, it is not hard to see how the ** 
youth will move to help reconstruct society on new hu- 
man beginnings. — Laurie Cashdan 

Strikers firm in Quebec 

Lebel-sur-Quevillon, Quebec- — “We’ll pass the whole 
winter here splitting wood if we have to, but the com- 
pany will respect our seniority and stop holding the 
whole community hostage.” These were the words of a 
striker commenting on the long Domtar-Quevillon work 
stoppage, which is presently at a precarious stalemate. 

Two thousand workers at Dtomtar, a wood products 
plant, have been out since June 13. 

All over Quebec unemployment is at an all-time high, 
over 20% in some regions. Lebel-sur-Quevillon is a one- 
industry town of 4,000 where the shutdown has affected 
most other local businesses. The other big employer in 
the area, Forex, has just seen its credit rating with- 
drawn. 

In this very serious situation the workers are 
determined to win. In November, strikers blocked 
the main highway to Montreal at Val d’Or, Route 
117, and lifted the barricade only with the promise 
of new negotiations. That promise was broken by v 
Domtar, and this was followed by numerous other 
incidents. 

Things are tense. One picket is on trial for $5,000 and 
one week in jail for making faces at a supervisor, and 
another for $i5,Q00 and one month for using a few well- 
chosen words! It has been hard to interest the Quebec 
City government in this far-off conflict, even though 
Quebec, owns.45% Of Domtar shares in Quebec! ’ f 

There are four issues still under negotiation: 1) an 
agreement on subcontracted labor, where most work is 
nonunion, 2) an end to arbitrary lay-off and recall poli- 
cies and recognition of seniority, 3). group insurance, 
and 4) a large backlog of grievances. But more than 
just these are at stake. One worker said, “It’s a strike 
of principle. We are in a worldwide recession. We have 
seen what give-backs have done to workers elsewhere 
and we’re not going to allow give-backs here! 

— Supporter of Domtar workers 
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French back settler terror in New Caledonii 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


So fearful is Socialist France of losing its Pacific colo- 
ny of New Caledonia that President Mitterrand decided 
to go there himself. His announcement followed the 
slaying of Eloi Machoro, who was a leader in the in- 
digenous Kanaka Socialist National Liberation Front 
(FLNKS). Machoro was killed by police, and 37 Kana- 
kas arrested at the same time are charged with inciting 
to rebellion. 

The FLNKS, a coalition of 10 parties, was formed af- 
ter the Mitterrand government said it planned to post- 
pone independence for four more years. FLNKS called 
a successful boycott of elections in November, and de- 
clared the provisional government of Kanaky on Dec. 1. 
Despite Mitterrand’s betrayal, the Kanakas have been 
open to compromise in many areas — except over the 
right to independence and self-determination. 

The violence of the past period has come from 
the settler French, allied with the neo-Gaullist 
Rally for Caledonia in the Republican party, who 
have escalated their attacks on the independence 
movement. The home of Jean-Marie Tjibaou, an 
FLNKS leader, was bombed in December, and two 
of his brothers were later killed in an ambush. 

While the Western press repeats ad nauseam that 


Kanakas are only 45% of the population, they fail to re- 
peat that the French are an even smaller percentage, 
37%. Many are transient government and military per- 
sonnel. The Kanakas want them, along with right-wing 
ex-settlers who fled Indo-China and Algeria when 
French rule fell, excluded from independence votes. 

But numbers alone do not tell the story. For genera- 
tions the Kanakas have revolted against the racist and 
brutal French colonial rule. The first rebellion in 1878, 
which took a year to finally crush, was against the full- 


Aid Yugoslav Marxists 


The trial of the six dissidents reconvened in 
January despite intense opposition ranging from 
courageous mass petitions and solidarity cam- 
paigns inside Yugoslavia to an editorial finally in 
the New York Times. But the Marxist human- 
ists still face long prison terms. 

Now is the time to intensify our international 
protests against this Stalinist- type trial of intel- 
lectuals simply for holding political and philo- 
sophical discussion meetings. (See December, 
1984 N&L.) 


Changes in China 


China had three shocks for the world 
in the last four days of 1984. First, on 
Dec. 28, Russian representative Ivan V. 
Arkhipov had the most cordial visit a 
Russian has had there since the Sino- 
Soviet split. The visit ended with a 
massive trade agreement, which so star- 
tled U.S. imperialism that General Ves- 
sey was sent over immediately peddling 
the newest weapons. 

Second, on Dec. 30, it was suddenly 
announced that 40 top army officers 
had resigned, sweeping away a whole 
group that had been originally loyal to 
Lin Biao but never purged after the lat- 
ter fell in 1971. This group was pre- 
sumed to have been resisting Deng’s 
change of direction. 

Third, on Dec. 31, 800 writers 
gathered and issued a call for intel- 
lectual and artistic freedom of a 
type not seen since the brief 1957 
Hundred Flowers Campaign. They 
called for nothing less than an end 
to political restrictions on litera- 
ture. The main speech was given by 
the veteran libertarian revolution- 
ary writer Ba Jin (his name stands 
for Bakunin-Kropotkin), whose 
world-renowned 1931 novel Family 
contained a searing indictment of 
the traditional family and a call for 
women’s liberation. 

Ba had suffered greatly under Mao, 
as had the great feminist writer Ding 
Ling, also present. Philosophers have 
also been writing frequently on aliena- 
tion, Rosa Luxemburg’s concept of “so- 
cialist democracy” and “Marxist hu- 
manism” as seen in the recent collec- 
tion Marxism in China (Spokesman 
Books, 1984). 

A fourth event was much less re- 


markable by comparison, although 
played up much more: Deng’s encour- 
agement of a dose of “free market” cap- 
italism within the already-existing state 
capitalism. Is anything really changing? 
Or will Deng once again crack down on 
dissent as he did after Peking Spring in 
1979? Will he keep sticking close to 
U.S. imperialism as he did then, despite 
his hints ever since the 1970s of possi- 
bly realigning back toward Russia? We 
do know that the hints at global rea- 
lignment are connected to the internal 
class relations and the political-econom- 
ic crises inside China. 


scale expropriation of Kanak native lands. The French ■ 
drove them to the east end of the island and later 
forced them onto reservations. 

To this day, all wealth is centered in the pre- 
dominantly French capital of Noumea. There are 
no secondary schools outside the capitaL Among 
the Kanakas, 60% are unemployed and the rest 
live by subsistence farming and fishing. The $210 
million that flows from France to New Caledonia 
yearly does not reach the Kanakas but goes to 
support! the colonial regime in Noumea and to 
boost tourism. 

Mitterrand’s in-person trip solved nothing fundamen- 
tally, In;, the meantime, France has over 6,000 police 
and troops on the island. Besides New Caledonia’s min- 
ing industry, nationalized in 1982, Mitterrand like his 
predecessors wants to preserve this outpost of France’s 
nuclear test range in the South Pacific. But this too is 
being shaken by a growing anti-nuclear movement, 
which has become another dimension of self-determina- 
tion struggles in the South Pacific. 

At present all parties in the FLNKS are united on 
the need for political independence now. Their call for 
an electibn boycott got overwhelming support: from Ka- 
nakas. The question of what direction self-determina- 
tion will take is still being debated. But the driving en- 
ergy of (he movement is coming from below, especially 
from the 1980s generation of youth. 



Demonstrators in Yokosuka, Japan protest visit of U.S. nuclear carrier 
Carl Vinson in December — 25 years after student protest stopped Eisen- 
hower’s visit 


Polish regime on trial 


The unprecedented public trial of 
members of the National Police for the 
murder of Father Jerzy Popieluszko has 
already pointed a finger at officials high 
up in the Interior Ministry. As against 
rampant speculations that the murder 
was an attempt to challenge Jaruzelski, 
Jacek Kuron notes: “Father Popielusz- 
ko’s murder was directed against its vic- 
tim and through him against the clergy, 
Solidarity and the whole movement of 
social opposition — not against generals.” 

Father Popieluszko’s open support for 
Solidarity stemmed from his concern for 
workers asking his help. He had said, 
“In my sermons I speak about what 
people think and what they tell me in 
private, for often they lack the courage 
or the means to speak publicly. I speak 
out whenever I discern in their words a 
truth I think others should share.” 

This truth was not only disliked by 
the Polish government that killed him, 
but also condemned by the Church 
which issued a gag order for him and 
Fr. Malkowski just before Fr. Popielusz- 
ko’s abduction. 


Polish authorities are trying to insti- 
tute Russian methods of dealing With 
“hardened dissidents.” After Anna Wal- 
entynowicz was released from prison 
she continued to participate in ithe 
movement to free political prisoners. 
Since they ran out of false charges to 
keep her in jail for the lengthy periods 
of time, and they wanted to keep: her 
away from the shipyard workers, they 
sent her to a psychiatric hospital '“for 
observation”— the Russian method of 
dealing with “hardened dissidents.” The 
psychiatrist ordered her to be hospital- 
ized there. As soon as she was released 
she went right back on hunger strikie to 
free political prisoners. 


Terror continues also in the shops* As 
of Jan. 1, the legal working day has 
been prolonged to 9 hours (48 
hours/week). In addition, the time 
worked need not be continuous, shifting 
onto the workers the burden of frequent 
stops in production because of short- 
ages. For workers, now, “The issue I of 
the length of the working day is worth— 
as none other-maximum amount of ef- 
fort.” Urszula Wislanka. 


PEMEX still deadly 

“PEMEX guilty — assassins” was the * 
verdict of San Juan Ixhuatepec resi- 
dents whose lives were ripped apart in 
the Mexico City gas explosion and fire 
storm last November. Nearly 500 people 
died; hundreds are still missing and 
their families fear they were incinerat- 
ed. • 

After the explosion, the community 
organized meetings to demand answers 
and reparations from PEMEX’s owners, 
the Mexican government. They were 
harassed and broken up by thugs from 
the ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
Party and by plainclothes police. 

The continuing outrage finally forced 
the government to admit PEMEX’s re- 
sponsibility. In January, they began to 
pay surviving residents for loss of prop- : 
erty, but not for injuries and death. 


Jamaican unrest 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private property form as in the U.S., or its 
state property form as in Russia or China. We stand for 
the development of a new human society based on the 
principles of Marx’s Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard not separated from the articu- 
lation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the paper. 
Raya Dunayevskaya, the Chairwoman of the National Edi- 
torial Board and National Chairwoman of the Committees, 
is the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism in- 
ternationally as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works challenge 
post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. At a 
time when the nuclear armed world is threatened with the 
extinction of civilization itself it becomes imperative not 
only to reject what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Hu- 
manist future inherent in the present. 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery* 
Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which sig- 
nalled a new movement from practice which Was itself a 
form of theory. We organized ourselves in Committees: 
rather than any elitist party “to lead.” The development: e£ 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today, is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all under 
the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, on depos- 
it at the Labor History Archives of Wayne State Universi- 
ty. . 


In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution states: 
“It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among work- 
ers, Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a 
participant in these freedom struggles for totally new rela- 
tions and a fundamentally new way of life, and who be- 
lieves in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 


Protests broke out all over this island 
nation of 2.1 million in .January, as 
Black youths expressed their anger at 
President Edward Seaga’s Reagan-type 
economic policies. Five were killed and 
over 20 were injured when Seaga ab- 
ruptly raised the prices of gasoline and 
cooking oil by 21%. In the last year un- 
der Seaga, food prices have nearly dou- 
bled, and malnutrition stalks the land. 

A tin of milk costs $2 and chicken 
backs are $1.90/lb. in a country where 
the average income is only- $50 per 
week ($39 for women). Seagri is a favor- 
ite of the International Monetary Fund 
since he cheerfully implements austerity 
measures which they have to force oth- 
er governments to do. Despite four 
years of economic ’’success” as touted 
by the IMF and Reagan, Jamaican un- 
employment stands at 25%, arid Seaga 
plans to lay off 11,000 more government 
workers of the less than 100,000 remain- 


ing. 


Today Seaga is faced with a new type 
of opposition on the streets, at the very 
time when his popularity has hit a new 
low, All of this has U.S. imperialism 
very worried, despite its crowing about 
the “famous victory” in tiny Grenada. 
For now Jamaica has followed the Do- 
minican Republic and Haiti in experi- 
encing food riots. 
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GM’s Saturn 
to wring more 
front workers 



U.S.-Russia secret talks; Israel-Lebanon stalemate 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

What are General Motors and the United Auto Work- 
ers bureaucrats up to now? With GM’s creation of a 
new passenger car division, the Saturn Corporation, 
they have cooked up another scheme to try and con- 
vince the American workers that we are entering a 
“new era” of friendly labor-management relations. 

In this new Saturn division, GM’s contract with the 
UAW will be negotiated separately from the UAW con- 
tract of other GM workers. The Saturn factories sup- 
posedly won’t have assembly lines. Instead there will be 
small teams of workers putting together a section of th-3 
car. 

But as I see the whole thing, there is no basic 
change. The work load for each worker will in- 
crease, and the foreman will still be the boss over 
you. So what if they call what they pay you now a 
• 'salary” instead of "wages”? You can bet the 
workers won’t be making the kind of salary that 
GM Chairman Roger Smith makes! 

This isn’t workers’ control of production. It’s part of 
the same system workers have been fighting for 200 
years. The joint GM-Toyota plant in Fremont, in 
Northern California, is already practicing these “new” 
“Japanese-style” worker-management relations. There 
have been news stories here in Los Angeles quoting 
> some Fremont workers talking about how “friendly” and 
“concerned” management there is. 

ROBOTS REPLACE WORKERS 

These articles don’t tell you that there were 4,000 
workers at the old Fremont plant, but there are half 
that number now — and the hiring wasn’t based on 
seniority! If you had even so much as filed a grievance, 
they weren’t going to let you back in. 

The reason there are so many fewer workers there 
now is because of Automation. And that’s what the Sat- 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


State of 

Black 

America 



by Lou Turner 

Just when it seemed that nothing could be new in the 
deep polarization between Black America and the Reag- 
an Administration, the developments in the period from 
the January 15 Martin Luther King holiday to the first 
week of Black History Month disclosed such serious re- 
trogression in nearly every area of Black reality and 
thought that they could only intensify the crisis that 
Black folk already face. 

The very latest came Feb. 4 with the sweeping cuts 
in social programs that Reagan wanted enacted in his 
1985-86 budget. Declaring that his budget would 
“change the course of our nation’s history” if enacted, 
Reagan cited neither history nor human need when he 
went on to justify his ominous escalation in military 
spending in the face of the deepest cutbacks in social 
programs carried out by technologically advanced West- 
ern society in the post-World War II era. Rather, like 
the semi-feudal slave-holders of the benighted South 
who claimed divine inspiration for the earthly misery of 
their “peculiar institution,” Reagan has sought to insti- 
tutionalize misery with the peculiar inspiration that 
“the Scriptures are on our ride.” 

FACTS OF BLACK UFE 

That Black America has been singled out in particu- 
lar by the Reagan Administration was on the mind of 
one Black Chicago woman who spoke out against the 
recent lay-off of 150 Illinois Civil Service employees, 
mostly Black women, due to Federal cutbacks. “It ap- 
pears that Blacks are being hit the hardest, probably 
because we voted overwhelmingly against President 
Reagan in the last election ” she said. 

(continued on page 10) ' 


The Middle East in full disarray 


by Peter Wermuth 

The sudden United States-Russia talks on the 
Middle East, the content of which is kept secret 
by both, puts the first such dialogue between the 
two superpowers since the 1970s on the agenda. It 
was after the last such superpower communication, 
of Oct. 1, 1977, announcing a possible “peace” con- 
ference, which so upset the Middle East — Israel 
and Egypt in particular — that Sadat undertook his 
spectacular trip to Israel which resulted in the 
Camp David peace accords of the Carter Adminis- 
tration. Even the presence of Russia, Reagan’s 
“evil empire,” doesn’t disturb this President as 
much as his preoccupation with trying to erase 
every single action of the Carter Administration. 

Those with a knowledge of the Middle East know 
that once the superpowers enter, their nuclear prowess 
reduces to nought any and all militarization of the re- 
gional powers. It is the fear of such superpower entry 
which moves Egypt, Jordan, and even the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization, to the various maneuvers they 
have recently undertaken. They know that it is only 
when they can exercise their own moves, that they can 
force the U.S. to choose them as allies. It is within the 
context of these latest moves that we have to re-exam- 
ine both the Israel-Lebanon stalemate and the Israeli 
troop withdrawal that has captured the headlines of the 
most recent period. 

That Israel’s “unilateral withdrawal” from Lebanon 
will hardly heal the wounds of that war-tom nation was 
shown Feb. 6, when hundreds of Israeli troops raided 
villages in southern Lebanon in a crackdown against 
Shi’ite resisters to Israeli occupation. Though the Israeli 
cabinet voted to pull its troops out of Sidon by Feb. 18, 
its Defense Ministry made sure to remind the Lebanese 
remaining under its control that “no acts of resistance 
to our authority will be tolerated.” 

The Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon will take 
no less than six months and three different stages 
to complete, after which Israel plans on maintain- 
ing a presence through its proxy, the "South Leba- 
non Army” of Maj. Antoine Lahad. The Labor-Ii- 
kud "alignment” also reserves for itself the 
"right” to enter Lebanon any time in the future 
"in order to pursue terrorists” and will station se- 
veral hundred "advisers” in southern Lebanon on 
a permanent basis in order to ensure that Maj. La- 


had does his job of protecting Israeli interests. 

As if this were not enough to keep the southern half 
of that nation within its “sphere of interest,” Israel 
broke off withdrawal negotiations with the Lebanese 
government no less than three times, insisting “this 
withdrawal requires consultation neither with Syria nor 
Lebanon.” Israel thus “departs” from Lebanon the same 
way in which it came — with callous disregard for the 
lives of thousands of Lebanese who from every angle 
have suffered enormously from its Lebanon fiasco. 

In Lebanon itself each day brings ever more reports 
of kidnappings, car bombings and political assassinations 
as the fratricidal feuds between the many political and 
religious factions continue. In the face of this chaos 
each leader of the major Lebanese political factions 
dutifully made their now familiar trip to Damascus in 
January and February to confer with Syria’s President 
Assad, as if in his hands lies the key to “peace” in Le- 
banon, if not the whole Middle East! Neither Assad’s 
references to the “integrity of Lebanon” nor Israel’s de- 
cision to withdraw its troops can conceal the continu- 
ance of Lebanon’s de facto partition between Syria and 
Xsrfid 

LEBANON’S ’75-76 CIVIL WAR 

The truth is that the “chaos” in Lebanon today is not 
due to its “national character” or even to the Israeli in- 
vasion alone, but rather is a consequence of the aborted 
civil war "of 1975-76. That civil war, where a leftist coali- 
tion of Palestinians, indigenous Moslems and Christians 
waged a class and national struggle against the rightist 
Phalangist rulers, was aborted from within when all fac- 
tions — from the PLO’s Arafat to the Druse’s Jumblatt 
to the Communists — allowed the Syrian invasion that 

(continued on page 4) 
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WOMAN AS REASO 


by Terry Moon 

There can be no more appropriate month than 
March,* the month of celebration of women’s 
thought and activity, to begin a discussion of a 
soon-to-be-published new book by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya: Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the Future, a 35- 
Year Collection of Essays-Historic, Philosophic, 
Global. 

What makes it imperative to begin discussing this 
work is that it not only includes essays about Rosa Lux- 
emburg, working women and women’s fight for freedom, 
but the sweep of the essays-as summarized in" the In- 
troduction-reveals a power of thought that can give di- 
rection to the Women’s Liberation Movement today. 
That power of thought is the philosophy of Marxist- Hu- 
manism, and we see its impact throughout the Introduc- 
tion as well as in the book as a whole. Nor is it a ques- 
tion only of the book. Rather, Marxist-Humanism is 
unique because it is in the objective movement as well 
as the subjective. Dunayevskaya has named it “the 
movement from practice that is itself a form of theory.” 

The book is divided into four parts: I. Women, Labor 
and the Black Dimension II. Revolutionaries All III. 
Sexism, Politics and Revolution — Japan; Portugal; Po- 
land; China; Latin America; The U.S. — -Is There an Or- 
ganizational Answer? IV. The Trail to the 1980s: The 
Missing Link — Philosophy — in the Relationship of 
Revolution to Organization. Here I want to focus on 
the Introduction which takes up each of those parts and 
is actually a summation of the whole expressing a total 
view. 

In the Introduction Raya Dunayevskaya writes 
that what characterizes our age that gave birth to 
the Women’s Liberation Movement was "a new 
stage of production — Automation — and a new 
stage of cognition.” That "new stage of cognition” 
is at least two-fold. Certainly it refers to the cog- 
nition— the thought, the Reason — of people who 
are fighting for their freedom. But it as well refers 
to what the founder of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S. worked out and singled out, what it is that 
she sees that is new, that is a development both in 
a philosophy of total liberation and in the fight for 
freedom. These two elements are tightly intert- 
wined throughout the Introduction so that on the 
one hand you see women fighting for ’their free- 
dom as living, thinking human beings; and, unse- 
parated from that, you can experience Dunayev- 
skaya thinking. 

Dunayevskaya explains in the Introduction: “each of 
the four Parts into which the essays have been divided 
comprises the whole three decades; thus each includes 
the totality.” I think that Dunayevskaya is using the 
word “totality” here to mean something more than tak- 
ing up the whole 35 years that the book covers or even 
including many different dimensions, for example Black 
and working women. The reason the book takes this 
form, where each section “includes the totality,” is be- 
cause here totality also means we are to see the devel- 
opment of a movement from practice that is itself a 
form of theory being met by the movement from theory 
grounded in, and reaching to philosophy. 

NEW RELATION OF THEORY/PRACTICE 

Dunayevskaya wants us to be able to see the develop- 
ment of this new relationship of practice to theory. 
That means that Part I, for example (one could make 
this analysis for each Part of the book but there is not 
enough space here to permit that), includes a 1950 
article on the miners’ wives and a 1953 essay on women 
in the post World War Two world that show in the ear- 
ly 1950s that Dunayevskaya “felt strongly that new 
forces of revolution were emerging — not only in labor, 
but in women and youth not in production.” 

That same Part I begins with an essay that 
shows you a development since those 1950s arti- 
cles when she felt those new revolutionary striv- 
ings, to our age of Women’s Liberation when Du- 
nayevskaya first created the category that is that 
essay’s title: "Woman as Reason as Well as Revo- 
lutionary Force.” It is that category that shed new 
light on those 1950s articles and made it possible 
for me, a 24-year-old Women’s Liberationist who 
was certainly no Marxist-Humanist in 1969, to see 
a wonderful continuity between my women’s liber- 
ationist self and working-class women at the end 
of World War Two. What Dunayevskaya saw 
those post-WWH women fight for in 1949-1953 ap- 
peared to me in 1969,after a new category had 
been created, as just what I thought were the 
goals of today’s Women’s Movement: new rela- 
uons between men and women in the factory and 
the home and "a total reorganization of society.” 

This relationship of the movement from practice that 
is itself a form of theory being met by a philosopher of 
total liberation is throughout the Introduction and can 
be seen in what Dunayevskaya calls “the crucial nature 
of the Black dimension.” Why, I had wanted to know in 


* March 8 is International Women’s Day, a day inspired by women in 
the U. S. who in 1908 declared that day Working Women's Day. March 
25, 1911 is the anniversary of the horrible Triangle Shirt Waist Compa- 
ny Fire where 146 died. That tragedy came on the heels of a tremendous 
strike in 1909 of 20,000 working women who fought for and -won shorter 
hours and other protective legislation. March 5, 1871, i he same year as 
the Paris Commune, is the birthday of Rosa Luxemburg, that great Pol 
ish/German/Russian revolutionary whose life and thought open so many 
dobrt (bf today’s Women's Movement 


NEWS & LETTERS 


MARCH, 198 


New work in press by Raya Dunayevskaya 


‘Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution’ 


those early days of Women’s Liberation, was News and 
Letters Committees the only place I could go in all of 
Detroit to hear Black women discussing the women’s 
movement? I always felt there was a secret, almost like 
a trick. In fact, it was the same thing that kept me 



coming, seeing the movement I was involved in being 
made explicit and then developed. Raya Dunayevskaya 
is one woman philosopher who has not left the Black 
movement out or relegated it to a footnote or some- 
thing to-be-taken-up-later-by-others as so many contem- 
porary feminist theorists have done. Unlike them, she 
insists “that Black women helped to shape the new 
Women’s Liberation Movement in the U. S.” 

But she doesn’t leave that as a statement. Black 
women are a key element in every part of the book, not 
only in Part 1, “Women, Labor and the Black Dimen- 
sion.” In the Introduction, Black women emerge as 
thinkers and activists, be that the women who created 
“Women Power Unlimited” to aid the Mississippi Free- 
dom Riders in the Civil Rights Movement of the early 
1960s; or right within what Dunayevskaya calls ‘The 
New Voices” that she quotes in the Introduction from' 
her book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
i and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. Those voices 

Comit^ de Madres fights 
El Salvadoran terror 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Cristina Interiano, a member of 
the Salvadoran Committee of Mothers of the Disap- 
peared and Murdered (Comitd de Madres), was the 
guest speaker on Feb. 3, at a meeting called by the 
Women’s Coalition to Stop U.S. Intervention in Central 
America and the Caribbean. 

Cristina’s words were simple and direct: “My son was 
assassinated in February 1979. That’s why I joined to- 
gether with other women in El Salvador. The Comitd 
de Madres was bom in 1977 following a demonstration 
of university students. They were demanding better 
treatment and were massacred or put in jail. Many 
mothers got together and went looking for their sons. In 
jail they were told that their sons were not there. 
v “Because of the repression and suffering in El Salva- 
dor, I decided to flee the country. We want the help of 
the North American people. We want them to demand 
human rights for the people of Central America.” 

Fourteen members of the Women’s Coalition had re- 
cently taken a trip to El Salvador at the invitation of 
the Comitd de Madres. They presented slides of their 
trip and spoke of the inhuman conditions that Salvador- 
ans, especially women and children, are enduring in two 
overcrowded refugee camps in San Salvador, where 
there’s not enough food, water, ventilation, or sunlight, 
and doctors and medicines are urgently needed. Some 
children have napalm bums from government napalm 
bombing in the countryside. 

In November 1984, the Comity de Madres was award- 
ed the first Robert F. Kennedy Human Rights Award, 
but the U.S. State Department denied committee mem- 
bers permission to come to the U.S. to accept the 
award, on the ground that they were “terrorists” and 
“subversives,” thus endangering their lives still further 
in El Salvador. 

Like women throughout Latin America, the Madres 
continue to fight for their human rights, freedom and 
life itself, and to speak to us of the urgency of our task 
here — to listen and learn from their- words and deeds. 

' ’ ' ‘ • ' —Latina 


conclude with “the Black woman who spelled out wha 
freedom meant to her: ‘I’m not thoroughly convince! 
that Black Liberation, the way it’s being spelled oul 
will really and truly mean my liberation. I’m not si 
sure when it comes time “to put down my gun” that 
won’t have a broom shoved in my hands, as so many c 
my Cuban sisters have.” 

Those "New Voices” can be seen as another his 
toricai example of this movement from practic 
being met by the movement from theory am 
thereby developing. These "New Voices” an 
Women’s Uberationists challenging the Left’s nar 
row idea of revolution and freedom and declaring 
"Don’t tell us about discrimination everywher 
(continued on page 9) 

women- 

worldwide 

Yale University’s Local 34 of the Federation of Go 1 
eminent Employees unanimously approved a contrai 
proposal on Jan. 19. The mostly women clerical an 
technical workers who had been on strike for ten weel 
(see N&L, Dec. ’84) won a 20% raise over three year 
Their strike had received strong support from studem 

and the predominantly male membership of Local 35. 

* * * 

On Dec. 12, a U.S. District Court jury awarded Joe 
lyn A. Thompson $202,000, supporting her contentic 
that she was fired as Assistant Director of Hums 
Rights for the International Association of Machinists 
Aerospace workers because she had agitated for ii 
crease of hiring of Blacks and women to the union stal 
William W. Wimpisinger, president of the 700,000 men 
her union, said, “She was on a goddam campaign I 
force a woman on the executive council...” 

Information from off our bad 
♦ * * 

Demonstrations organized by the Women’s Action Fi 
rum (WAF) in Pakistan recently forced Islamic authoi 
ties to cancel the sentence of 15 public lashes and thr< 
months in jail given to a teenage domestic servan 
pregnant from a rape, whom they found guilty of “illic 
sexual activity.” New Islamic laws were enacted in 0 
tober 1984. WAF has called on minority communities I 
join their resistance, because these laws also discrun 
nate against non-Muslims. 

* * * 

In January, students at the University of Michigs 
held a sit-in at the office of the Vice-President for Sfci 
dent Affairs to demand more campus security and moi 
attention to rape and sexual assault. Ann Ryan, Chai 
woman for women’s issues for the Student Assembl 
said she was appalled at the lack of awareness of femii 
1st issues on campus. Graffiti have appeared again c 

Ann Arbor streets, warning “A woman was raped here 
* * * 

On Feb. 5, a massive move by British army and p 
lice bulldozed the Peace Camp at Molesworth (plann 
as the second Cruise site— Greenham is the firs 
Greenham Women for a Miners’ Victory have been t 
tive throughout the miners’ strike and the women’s i 
mension has opened up an important dialogue betwe 
miners’ wives and feminists. 

Kaiser nurses’ solidarity 

Oakland, Cal. — I attended a rank-and-file meeting 
four unions with contracts at Oakland Kaiser Hospifc 
We discussed how to build solidarity with the nurs 
who are turning in their ten-day strike notification < 
Feb. 15. The same unions are involved as in the Valle 
General Hospital strike, and the workers felt a need 
form an ongoing rank-and-file hospital committee b 
tween the. unions to evaluate grievances and to begin 
get a total picture of the types of speed-up and cv 
backs that are being carried out over the entire facility 

All California Nurses Association (CNA) nurses wl 
work for Kaiser are covered by a master agreeme 
with Northern California Kaiser Hospitals. The agre 
ment affects almost 5,000 nurses serving 1.9 million p 
tients. Kaiser plans to open a half-dozen new facility 
in the near future and wants separate negotiations wi 
each. The CNA contract was up at the end of last ye 
and salary, pension, and fringe benefits are also bei 
proposed for take-aways and concessions. Kaiser is n 
losing money, but wants “to take advantage of tl 
times.” 

Kaiser walked out of the last negotiating session ai 
is standing firm on it’s plan to operate the new facility 
with separate contracts, weakening CNA and other u 
ions in the process. 

The nurses are wearing red ribbons as a sign of so 
Clarity, and those of us in other unions are beginning 
show our support. I believe “an injury to one is an inj 
ry to all”, and want to see our rank-and-file committe 
grow in strength. 
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Factory time opposed to human time 


by John Marcotte 

■■ 

l If you work in production you really see how crazy 
f capitalism is — and how inhuman to the working class. 
; At work things are slow now. They cut out all overtime. 
At the wages we make, that’s a real hardship. But it’s 
always when things are slow that the bosses start to 
crack down on lateness and absenteeism, 
i One of the bosses got so upset when he saw a worker 
standing by the time clock one minute before quitting 

■ time, he docked the worker 15 minutes. Then he called 
; a big meeting of all the supervisors who in turn called 
' meetings in all the departments to “lay down the law” 
f to us: when the bell rings you are to be at your ma- 
chine, or else. Workers say, if you come in one minute 

' late they take out 15 minutes from your check, and if 
you’re out they don’t pay you, so why the hell should 
the boss care? 

On the other hand they say they have no work. A 
worker with seniority came back from a two-month 
childbirth leave. It took them one week to “find” work 
for her, which cost a week’s wages. 

Now look at this. A friend in a frozen food plant says 
they were all laid off for two weeks. Now, since they 
were called back, they have been forced to work over- 
time, working 58 hours a week! No work, then over- 
work. 

At my plant, they say they’re slow, but they’re still 
spending lots of money on new automatic machines. 

. There’s a newly automated line in the plating depart- 
ment that one plater tells me does in several hours, 
with one worker, the work it took four people to do in 
one week. They laid off one plater and sent two to work 
in other departments, and yet they’re getting out lots 
more production than before. In wire forming, they 
have been getting the bugs out of a machine they say 
cost $50,000 that makes belt buckles with the tongue 

■ and roller already on, eliminating those two jobs from 
assembly. 

Here’s another side of this speed-up. In one assembly 
department, a worker used to work piece-work under a 
previous owner. He says, “I was told one gross (144 
pieces) was worth $8 to them. If I made 11 gross an 
hour, I got paid $3 and change. Then the new owners 
' started pressuring me, so I said OK, fifty gross a day, 
no more. It’s not worth it. The foreman kept trying to 
^ push me to make 88 gross, but I stuck to 50.” 

Now instead of .piece-work there is a bonus. A 
> worker was put on a new. machine last week (the 
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, um Corp. is all about, more robots. One worker will be 
doing the work two workers do now. The UAW is going 
along with this, like it always has. Meanwhile, there are 
, laid-off workers among the millions of homeless in Ron- 
ald Reagan’s America. The homeless now include work- 
ers and their whole families. 

I think both GM and the UAW are worried about 
' something and that is why they have started this public 
' relations campaign about the Saturn Corp. I know the 
UAW is worried about what the Canadian autoworkers 
did, when they voted to break away from the Interna- 
tional UAW. The Canadian workers had earlier stayed 
on strike for several weeks longer than the GM workers 
in the U.S., despite the International’s efforts to get 
them to go back to work, and that’s how they won a 
hefty pay raise from the auto companies. 

This breakaway of the Canadian autoworkers has had 
an effect on the consciousness of autoworkers here in 
the U.S. We have seen the UAW leadership betray us 
again and again. One autoworker here told me: "I’m 
glad some workers finally told the International UAW 
to go to hell! When are we going to do something too?” 

The point is that the more workers move in a mili- 
tant direction to defend their rights and wages, the 
more they have to break loose from the stranglehold of 
the international labor bureaucracy. The UAW is now 
trying to tell us that we are all part of one happy 
“team” with the corporations. Workers are learning that 
the continuous sell-outs imposed on us by the union 
leadership demand working out a new beginning for the 
labor movement that comes from ourselves. 

POWER AND FREEDOM 

I think American workers can learn something from 
the Black workers in South Africa. They are the ones 
who are really standing up to GM. They are saying: 
“Get your investments out of South Africa. You are just 
part of our total exploitation.” They have started their 
own trade unions that don’t separate fighting the com- 
pany from their total vision of what they are for — 
power and freedom. 

I know that the homeless workers here laid off by ro- 
bots, and the workers who can’t even pay their rent 
with the wages they are making, are also looking for 
ways for a total struggle against this capitalist system 
that mutilates us as human beings and tries to mutilate 
’ our thoughts. i~>. .. .. . ^ 


old machine chopped off part of a worker’s finger 
and the bosses got scared when the insurance 
company came snooping around). The bonus was 
set -at 35 gross. This worker is very fast. The boss 
wanted him to work this machine to see how 
much production could be gotten on it. 

The worker called him over and told him, “Take me 
off this machine, raise me 25 cents an hour or make the 
job easier. I spend $26 in transportation to come here 
and make you bonuses, and you never raise me, but you 
always put me on when it’s a rush job.” The boss told 
him the bonus was “for the benefit of the worker.” 
Everyone knows that is the most bare-faced lie, when 
the bonus pays only 5 cents per gross. That is 10 or 15 
dollars in two months to be rushing all day. 

All I can say is, we are right to rebel against this cra- 
zy and unjust system we experience every day. I was 
surprised by a worker who is in one of those religions 
where you can’t drink or dance or curse — he told me 
he had to take a foreman outside and beat the hell out 
of him for the way he spoke to workers like dogs. I 
guess that’s what Marx meant about the religion of the 
oppressed being different than the religion of the op- 
pressor. When you see this system up close from the 
bottom, even your religion can turn out different. 

Lesson in Reaganomics 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I am a 56-year- old man with four 
children. I had been working at the Ad-Art Sign Co. for 
the last nine years. Just before Christmas Ad-Art laid 
off 30 workers (and didn’t have to pay their Christmas 
bonuses). Then just before New Year’s (so they didn’t 
have to pay holiday pay) they laid off 120 more work- 
ers, leaving only six to finish up what work was left. 

There was no warning at all. They just gave us our 
checks and the word to go home and not come back. 
We still haven't heard anything from the union. I pay 
my union dues of $16 a month, and some of us pay as 
much as $90 a month. Where in the hell is the union? 
At our last contract we were asking for a $1 raise, but 
settled for 40$. The way I see it, we gave the company 
60 so we could work. 

I was making $12.50 an hour when they laid me off. I 
have been offered a job driving a truck for $6.00 an 
hour. I was getting medical insurance through Ad-Art, 
but now that I don’t have a job, what am I going to do? 
Blue Shield wants $400 a month for a family of five. 
Could all this be Reaganomics? — Unemployed 

| Wages less at Super Plus | 

Chicago, 111. — Super Plus grocery stores were owned 
by A&P, and they sold them to Certified Foods. All of 
the employees lost their seniority, and we’re all on a 90- 
day trial basis. Everyone is starting out at $4.50. I was 
getting $5.65 before, and ■ there were people making up 
to $12. We don’t get any benefits now, and there are 
not going to be any raises or paid vacations for a year. 

We had a union, Local 1550 of the United Food & 
Commercial Workers, before A&P sold Super Plus. Peo- 
ple were saying maybe it would be better not being in 
the union, but when we found out that everything we 
had before is gone... The union didn’t call a meeting. 
The union man just came to the store and said, don’t 
quit, stay with it, because we’ll try to get back in. He 
just said it to a few people, and I heard about it. 

Certified didn’t tell the employees anything at 
first. Then all of a sudden they said, if you want to 
keep your job, you have to fill out an application 
and a 200-question questionnaire. When I was in- 
terviewed by the new owners, they asked me three 
questions: Did you know that we are buying Su- 
per Plus groceries? Did anybody tell you what to 
say on the interview? Did anybody tell you not to 
accept any offer that we made you? I think they 
were asking about the union. 

I’m a cashier. The management demands that we get 
out at least $1100 worth of groceries an hour. They 
have a list in the office that has our daily productivity 
and our weekly productivity. They like to point out the 
people who don’t do good, so they put a little black 
mark by your entry number and say, “you got to do 
better.” At the end of each day they know exactly how 
much money we took in and gave out. If the money in 
our drawer is $5 over or under, we get a write-up. 

In addition to denial of benefits, lowered wages, set 
quotas of productivity, etc., they have us on a point sys- 
tem where we are given points for absences (whether 
they’re told in advance or not) and for leaving work 
early even if sick or there is no work to do. Also we 
weren’t informed about how many points would lead to 
suspension, dismissal or whatever. 

Everybody’s pissed off. They really are. A lot of peo- 
ple are trying to find other jobs. Most of the people 
who work here are students or women with children. 
This is the only job they have, and they’re trying to 
support a family. We can’t quit, because we won’t get 
unemployment. — Super Plus cashier 
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Women members of new union at Yale University 
which pledged to support organizing at Columbia. 


New York, N.Y. — By threatening to strike with strong 
support from students and other unions, 1100 clerical 
and technical workers forced Columbia University on 
Feb. 1 to grant them union recognition and to agree»to 
negotiate a contract. The workers had voted to join Dis- 
trict 65-UAW in a close election in May of 1983, and 
Columbia was contesting the results. 

Columbia pays its “clerical support staff” as little as _ 
$9-10,000 per year, and last year it cut their medical 
and maternity benefits. One worker explained that the 
cuts affect all employees, “but we feel it more than the 
professors because we’re making so little to start with.” 
She said that many people only work there to get free 
tuition, which is now so high that only children of the 
rich can pay to go there. 

These 1100 workers are the largest and last group to 
be organized at Columbia, which has had smaller bar- 
gaining units organized periodically by various unions 
since the late 1960s. District 65 promised its strike fund 
to pay employees in any of the other Columbia unions 
who struck in support of the new unit. 

Three thousand students signed petitions in sup- 
port of the clerical workers during the first week 
of classes in January, and many joined a spirited 
rally on Jan. 23. One Barnard student explained: 
"Students are supporting the workers’ demands, 
first, because they are right, and second, because 
we can see ourselves in those jobB in a few years. 
The days are gone when every graduate could be 
a doctor or lawyer.” 

Both sides had watched carefully the' recent 10-week 
strike and victory of the clerical workers at Yale Uni- 
versity. (See Dec., 1984 N&L.) The contributions of two 
Yale workers at a meeting of District 65 stewards and 
Columbia workers produced an electricity not usually 
present at stewards’ meetings as the two groups pledged 
to support each other. In these anti-union times, the 
Yale strike was seen as a do-or-die turning point for 
campaigns to unionize university clericals. 

— Supporter of Columbia clericals 

Seniority and health key 
at U.S. Auto Radiator 

Detroit, Mich. — U.S. Auto Radiator is getting ready 
for a strike in November. They are working us hard and 
stacking up radiators in the back. When the contract 
comes up, the union is going to be asking for sick time 
and a nurse. The company won’t give in to them and 
we’ll go on strike for three weeks to two months. 

What is going on here has a lot to do with the new 
contract coming up. The present contract has a rule 
saying the company has the right to move you any- 
where they like. If you turn down a job, the company 
can use disciplinary action against you. At the same 
time that people with less seniority stay on the same 
job, people with more time in are demoted or put on 
harder iobs. It’s like punishing you for your seniority. 

When a job is available in the plant, it is posted on 
the wall. That could mean a promotion for somebody. 
Sometimes it isn’t a pay promotion; it’s a better job. 
Recently a job was put up on the job post. It should 
have gone to the worker with the most seniority, but a 
woman got it who had way fewer years in. If they job 
post, it should go to a high seniority worker. If it 
doesn’t, why have a job post ? 

The company has been hiring people for a long time 
on and off- They get them trained and then they put 
them on afternoons. They want people in there who 
aren’t in the union. Sometimes they hire and fire them. 
They make it so rough. It’s like a tug of war with the 
company on one side and us on the other. 

— Three women workers, -Plant (hie 
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The Middle East in full disarray 


(continued from page 1) 

crushed the rebellion, all on the grounds that Syria’s 
“Israel is Enemy Number One” stand made it some 
kind of ally! That showed that no forward movement to 
social transformation is possible in Lebanon or any- 
where else in the Middle East so long as the Left fails 
to so reorganize its thought as to break from the narrow 
nationalism that led it into the Syrian trap.* The per- 
sistence of the contradictions that led to the aborted ci- 
vil war of 1975-76 determines the dialectic of events in 
the Middle East today, and it is from that angle that 
we must view the myriad contradictions and shifts in 
alliances in that area. 

No sooner were the first troops withdrawn from 
southern Lebanon than Israel announced on Feb. 8 
tougher guidelines against Palestinian dissent on the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. Defense Minister Yitzak 
Rabin threatened that “all forms of punishment [will be 
used]. ..including expulsion: administrative arrest and de- 
tention, and sealing [read: destruction] of homes.” To 
show these were no idle boasts, Rabin sent in hundreds 
of Israeli troops to “patrol” the Palestinian refugee 
camp of Dehaishe on the West Bank the same week. 

This drive to tighten the Israeli grip over the Pales- 
tinian West Bank and Gaza strip was accompanied by 
an announcement from Rabin that free municipal elec- 
tions will not be allowed on the West Bank: they were 
last held in 1976 when Rabin was Prime Minister, and 
withdrawn by Begin’s Likud government. Meanwhile, 
the unholy Labor-Iikud alliance has done virtually 
nothing to discourage rabid anti- Palestinian settlers like 
Rabbi Moshe Levinger, who has set up an armed camp 
across from Dehaishe for three months now. 

Though Prime Minister Peres and Rabin are 
now trying to claim credit for removing their 
troops from Lebanon, they are completely ignoring 
the fact that what brought on the infamous Israeli 
Lebanon invasion to start with was Israel’s desire 
to secure firmer control over the West Bank, 
where huge Palestinian protests erupted just prior 
to the June 1982 invasion of Lebanon. 

Perhaps most tragic within Israel itself is that we are 
faced with the fact that neo-fascist Ariel Sharon, the ar- 
chitect of the Lebanon war, appears to be succeeding in 
making a political comeback. Whether or not such a 
rightist fanatic comes to power matters little in the 
short run, however, since Labor has moved so far to the 
right as to be indistinguishable from Likud. 

OPPOSITION IN ISRAEL 

There is opposition to the continued drift of Israel to 
the right, as reflected in the 141 soldiers who went to 
jail rather than serve in Lebanon, and in massive disil- 
lusion with the entire war effort. The “left-wing” of La- 
bor, Mapam, split from it rather than join its “national 
unity government,” and recently Mapam opened discus- 
sions with Peace Now and other groups about forming 
“a new party of the Left.” The limitation in this, how- 
ever, was pinpointed by a correspondent from Davar 
who wrote, “more severe even is the lack of an idea” in 
this effort. The need for a new idea is most pronounced 
in Israel today, not only for recognition of Palestinian 
seif-determination, as crucial as that is, but to pinpoint 


'For an analysis of thi Lebanese civil war and Syria's role, see Politi- 
cal-Philosophic Letter #1: “The UN Resolution on Zionism— and Ideo- 
logical Obfuscation Also on the Left,” Jan. 24, 1976, and Political-Philo- 
sophic Letter #6, “Lebanon: The Test Not Only of the PLO, but the 
Whole Left,” August 1976, both by Raya Dunayevskaya. 


the pathway to its achievement — a social revolution in 
Israel and in the Arab world independent of all state 
powers. 

THE FRACTURED PLO 

Though such a perspective is hardly determining the 
agenda of the Israeli Left today, neither does it govern 
the thinking of the fractured PLO, now divided into 
three parts: Arafat’s PLO, the “National Alliance” (a 
Syrian proxy) and the “Democratic Alliance” of Dr. 
George Habash and Nyet Hayatemeh. 

Just what the pro-Syrian “National Alliance” thinks 
it can achieve by reducing Palestinian struggle to the 
whims of Syria and permanent war against Israel is 
hard to see. Even harder to see is what Dr. Habash and 
Hayatemeh think they can achieve by trying to “re-uni- 
fy” the PLO on the basis of (as Habash put it) “bolster- 
ing the alliance with Syria,” the same Syria which mas- 
sacred thousands of Palestinians during the Lebanese 
civil war and in last year’s fighting in Tripoli. Assad 
himself has left no doubt as to where he stands: “Syria 
will lead the Palestinian struggle henceforth.” 

Arafat (for now at least) has decided that he is 
through with Assad, and instead has allied himself with 
that other butcher of the Palestinians, King Hussein of 
Jordan. Arafat apparently thinks an alliance between 
the PLO and the “moderate Arab states” — which now 
supposedly include not only Jordan but also Egypt and 
Iraq (Iraq has re-established relations with U.S. imperi- 
alism) — will enable him to get Reagan to “pressure” Is- 
rael into granting the Palestinians a homeland “in asso- 
ciation with Jordan.” 

Hussein, like all Arab rulers, has no intention of 
letting the Palestinians speak for themselves. He 
even insisted that he, not the PLO, represent the 
Palestinians in negotiations with the superpowers! 
Though Arafat for now has refused to go along 
with that, there is no telling how far he will go to 
capitulate to Hussein in his effort to tail-end one if 
not the other nuclearly armed superpower. 

Whatever Arafat decides, Israel’s rulers have no in- 
tention of granting the Palestinians a homeland. Two 
days prior to announcing the withdrawal of troops from 
Lebanon, the Israeli cabinet unanimously voted to set 
up six new settlements on the West Bank at a cost of 
no less than $15 million — and this at a moment when 
Israel faces a deep economic crisis, with an unprece- 
dented 7% unemployment rate! Even that is not the end 
of it, for these are but part of 27 new settlements 
planned for the next four years! 

\ 

But no matter what Israel might feel emboldened to 
do, the really new is what, if anything, the U.S. and 
Russia will do. The maneuvers of all these regional 
powers and groups, whether in Lebanon, Israel, or 
among the Palestinians, will truly be made obsolete if 
the United States and Russia decide to enter frill force 
into the Middle East. The only genuine opposition that 
can stay the hand of such superpower intervention is 
not the rulers of the various Middle East states, nor the 
ieaders of the different competing groups whether 
among Palestinians, Lebanese, or Israelis; rather it must 
involve new kinds of movements based both on the un- 
deniable quest for freedom of the Middle East masses 
and on a rethinking about the need for a full revolu- 
tionary vision, a total social uprooting, independent of 
all powers, world or regional. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
a::d National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 
the American scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is 
threatened with the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- 


herent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from- 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals 'who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees. , 


British miners out one year 


London, England — By the beginning of February the 
British Left was regarding the miners’ strike as a de- 
feat, the only remaining question being how big a de- 
feat. This was premature, because of the resistance of 
the rank-and-file and the strike’s effect on government 
economic policy, which is now in tatters. 

On Feb. 11 several thousand picketed two London 
power stations in solidarity and stopped all coal deliver- 
ies. Also that Monday morning the rate of return to 
work by strikers, thousands of whom are suffering terri- 
bly, dropped dramatically. It could be months before 
the government can legitimately claim to have more 
than 50% of the miners reporting for work. The miners 
know full well that at least 50,000 jobs are on the line. 
There is also a good chance of the pit deputies joining 
in, which would shut down all the mines now operating. 

There has been considerable international sup- 
port for the British miners. In West Germany, al- 
though the right-wing mining union refused to 
help, the metal workers, who fought long and hard 
last year for the 35-hour week, gave generously. 

In Britain there is much anger at the Labour Party 
and union bureaucrats who have failed to deliver soli- 
darity and who at worst have scabbed openly. Since 
MacGregor, the Coal Board boss, also represents 
AMAX add is connected with General Dynamics and 
the military-industrial complex, and previously had 
closed down most of the British steel industry, it was 
obvious from the beginning what was in store for the 
miners. Neil Kinnock, the Labour Party leader, knew it 
and is cynical enough to see a defeat for the miners as 
a defeat for the left wing of his own party. 

One miner told me, "WhatevePHhe union puts on 
the table at negotiations, unless we the rank-and- 
file get to decide 'on it, there’ll be no end to this 
strike. For a start, over a thousand have been 
sacked for misconduct in the course of the strike 
and they have got to be reinstated. That is cru- 
cial.” 

The Trades Union Congress has called a Day of Ac- 
tion on March 6 against the axing of public services. 
The fact that March 6 is also exactly one year after the 
beginning of the miners’ strike is a coincidence as far as 
the leadership is concerned. They don’t want any con- 
vergence of struggles with the miners. But millions do. 

— Dave Black 
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Workers discuss Dominican revolt 


New York, N. Y. -- Dominican workers in New York 
shops have been discussing the growing rebellion in the 
Dominican Republic over the government and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) imposed hikes in the 
prices of the most basic foods, medicines, and gasoline. 
A general strike on Feb. 11 shut down factories, busi- 
nesses and transportation. President Jorge Blanco called 
out the military, and hundreds from the poor barrios 
were arrested in battles with the police and army. 

One woman just back from a visit home said, 
'The Dominican people are getting ready for war. 
They are dying, the children are starving. Medi- 
cine is absolutely unaffordable. A gallon of cook- 
ing oil now costs ten U. S. dollars. 

“All the best produce is for export; all the good things 
are sent over here. What is left for the people? Gar- 
bage. No one has a job. The worst is the humiliation. 
People and children, their eyes big with hunger, actual- 
ly came begging to me because I had a few U.S. dol- 
lars.” 

CIVIL WAR EXPECTED 

Another woman said, “I just phoned my mother. 
They expect a civil war. The poor people are not going 
to stand for this. Gasoline is now 3.95 a gallon in pesos, 
Which used to be equal to the U.S. dollar. Before Presi- 
dent Jorge Blanco announced the latest price increases 
in January, troops and cops took over all the streets. 
Only the police and military got a raise. Of course-the 
government knows what’s coming. The last time, in 
1965, the revolution was only in the capital. This time it 
will be over the whole country.” 

Another worker explained that on the eve of de- 
claring these latest increases, union, community 
and Left leaders were rounded up. The press has 
been censored. But the protests have erupted 
spontaneously, all over the country. Barricades 
and bonfires have closed the streets as "neighbor- 
hood strikes” have continued and spread daily, on 
any given day shutting down some 25 neighbor- 
hoods in the capital and various cities and towns 
in the interior, as supermarkets and warehouses 
are sacked and the food distributed in poor neigh- 
borhoods. A general strike has been called for 
Monday, Feb. 11. 

No one can tell where this spontaneous rebellion will 
lead. The whole country is militarized, with reports 
coming out, despite censorship, of youths shot and bay- 
oneted and hundreds and hundreds arrested and savage- 
ly beaten by the Army, Air Force and National Police, 
just for being out in the street. The homes and offices 
of members of unions, student organizations and the 
Left are ransacked and searched, the occupants arrest- 
ed. None of this st ops th e growing revolt. 

MASS CREATIVITY 

As far as the organized opposition, a Dominican work- 
er here said, “The terrible thing is there is no one to re- 
place the present government. If (former president and 
aow Dominican Liberation Party head) Juan Bosch 
comes in, it’ll mean Communism. (Former dictator) Bal- 


aguer would bring us back to disappearances and kill- 
ings. Former vice-president Jacobo Majluta doesn’t care 
about the Dominican Republic, only enriching himself. 
Pena Gomez (leader of the ruling Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Party, PRD) is only concerned about foreign 
policy; he never gave a damn about the Dominican peo- 
ple. Under Balaguer, the people thought, if only we 
could get rid of him the other parties would do better. 
Well, they’ve had their chance and have done no better. 
I see no alternative there.” 

Another worker added, “The Dominican Left is in ten 
splinters. One is pro-China, one is pro-Russia, one pro- 
US. Which one presents an alternative? None. Things 
could go on like this for 10 or 20 years, except for some 
unexpected event like a military coup. I predict some 
bourgeois party will win the next election, and it’ll still 
be the PRD, because of disarray on the Left.” 

But this worker is over here, The Dominican masses, 
now in motion over there, are showing in their actions 
they have no intention of going on like this for 10 or 20 
years more. If the Left is not with them, they too will 
be surprised by the spontaneous creativity of the Do- 
minican masses. —John Marcotte 

Mission Foods strike ends 

San Francisco, Cal. — The seven-month-old strike at 
Mission Foods in Richmond, Cal., ended on Feb. 8. In 
spite of the tenacity of the Latina women who dominat- 
ed the strike activities, the union settled for far less 
than was initially demanded. 

. T he union accepted a 30% wage cut in exchange for 
an agreement to rehire all striking employees. .Union of- 
ficials maintained that amnesty was the final issue to be 
resolved in the tumultuous strike that at its height fea- 
tured a regional boycott and angry picket lines at local 
supermarkets. Mission Foods workers walked out in 
July when the company announced that it was cutting 
wages from a starting hourly rate of $5.25 to $3.75. The 
Richmond plant is the only organized facility of the 
Mission Foods company, which reported earnings in ex- 
cess of $50 million in 1983. 

Local newspaper accounts report that rank-and- 
file unionists have condemned the settlement. 
They suggest that both scabs and members who 
crossed the picket lines were allowed to vote on 
the contract. During the last several months of the 
strike, pickets appeared at many Bay Area super- 
markets. These actions, led by Hispanic women 
who comprise most of the Richmond plant employ- 
ees, forced most of the targeted stores to remove 
the company’s product from their shelves. This 
coupled with a boycott gave the union significant 
muscle in late negotiations. 

In spite of the militant self-activity of the women, the 
union’s “management” failed to protect the real inter- 
ests of the employees of the Mission Foods Corp. 

— Bob, Bay Area 


Report from Chile 

Editor’s Note: The following reports on conditions inside 
Chile are excerpted from a clandestine Chilean journal , 
"Carta a los Periodistas” (Letter to Journalists). The four- 
page daily newsletter appeared after the state of siege im- 
posed by the Chilean military dictatorship of General Pino- 
chet banned all newspapers and magazines opposed to the 
government and censored all the others. Information collect- 
ed by supporters of the opposition outside Chile and smug- 
gled back in (including the December, 1984 N&L article) 
give people more news of the extent of the opposition to the 
Pinochet regime than they can get inside. At last report, 
"Carta a los Periodistas” was raided and closed. 

Jan. 21 - The beaches of the central coast have been 
transformed into places of protest that are organized 
spontaneously on weekends. The most recent was last 
Saturday at Playa Chica in Cartagena, after a concert 
by a popular rock group. 

A large group composed mostly of youth, without any 
planning, began to chant “y va a caer” (the dictatorship 
will fall), followed by happy and contagious shouts of 
“anyone not jumping is Pinochet.” In a few minutes, 
more than 4,000 were participating in the protest. But it 
could not last long because the police broke it up. 



Jan. 22 - Combined forces of the military, police and 
CNI (secret police), at 1:30 a.m. on Tuesday, began a 
repressive operation in the large neighborhood of San 
Miguel, in a poor area of Santiago. According to resi- 
dents, like the mass arrests in other shantytowns re- 
cently, the police and military rounded up people, , 
blocked access and detained passersby while they decid- 
ed whom they considered suspicious and arrested them. 

* * * 

Next Sunday there will be a “Fifth Commitment” 
meeting at which labor and neighborhood leaders, pro- 
fessionals and students will reaffirm their pledge to No 
Active Violence, in support of human rights, against vio- 
lence, and for democracy. (Time and place given.) 

* * * 

In an extensive public declaration, the Confederation 
of Farmers and Indigenous People, “El Surco,” de- 
nounced the superexploitation of fruit workers. It de- 
nounced the government’s suspension of public works 
employees in agriculture, and industry’s firing of work- 
ers who demand raises and the restoration of lost bene- 
fits. 

* * * 

Jan. 25 - Some 30 women-mothers, wives and children 
of political prisoners exiled to Pisagua— arrived at noon 
yesterday at La Moneda (the seat of government) and 
blocked the gate. Policemen stopped them and ques- 
tioned them. They said they wanted to meet with the 
Minister of the Interior and demand the release of their 
relatives “with the same speed with which they were 
taken away to the North.” Four women were permitted 
inside while the rest were forced to leave. The women 
were told they will be notified of a date the Minister 
can see them. 
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A solidarity of revolutionary ideas... 


Solidarity with the revolutions in Latin America and the Carribean must in- 
clude a solidarity of revolutionary ideas- -a dialogue between revolutionaries of 

South and North America . 


In trying to see what can we do now, naturally first on the agenda is to oppose Reagan’s counter-revo- 
lution...But having witnessed the last 25 years of unfinished revolutions, we cannot leave it at the fact of 
solidarity...What El Salvador has made so absolutely urgent is that if we are really going to have total 
revolution, an absolute revolution from under absolute tyranny,- it cannot only oppose feudalism and oli- 
garchy or capitalist-imperialism. It has to show what it is for... 

The transformation of reality has a dialectic all its own. It demands a unity of the struggles for freedom 
with a philosophy of revolution. Only then does the elemental revolt release new sensibilities, new pas- 
sions and new forces--a whole new human dimension...This is the task history has “assigned” to our ep- 
och. It is a ‘task that remains to be done. -Raya Dunayevskaya, Latin America’s Revolutions 
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PAUPERISM IN AMERICA S STREETS— AND SHOPS 


Pauperism was a new term to me, as 
a description of conditions in the USA. 
When I read your article on it last issue 
I felt compelled to go back and read 
Chapter 25 of Capital — Marx’s “Gener- 
al Law of Capitalist Accumulation.” 
One quotation really hit me: “The over- 
work of the employed part of the work- 
ing. class swells the ranks of its reserve, 
while conversely, the greater pressure 
that the reserve by its competition ex- 
erts on the employed workers forces 
them to submit to the dictates of capi- 
tal.” 

Marx call this the “condemnation to 
enforced idleness” of some by the over- 
work of others. Isn’t this what we are 
living through today? Some periods I 
have worked a great deal of overtime, 
just so that management won’t hire new 
people. My shop is non-union; but it 
goes on in union shops too. 

Woman typesetter 
Chicago 


Hie article on the “growing pauperi- 
zation of America” (Jan.-Feb. N&L) 
was very good, but very depressing. 
When I read about those six-year-old 
children allowed to work in the pickle 
harvest by a Federal Court ruling ex- 
cluding them from labor law protection, 
I thought — look out! Don’t let Reagan 
hear about this. He’ll say that they are 
getting plenty of nutrition from eating 
cucumbers while they pick, and cut 
them off school lunches. This country is 
sick. 

Subscriber 
Seattle, Wash. 


The news last week that Stroh’s will 
close its 135-year old brewery, a major 
downtown landmark representing 1,000 
jobs, has Detroiters upset. Mayor 
Young’s euphoric “State of the City” 
report says, “Detroit is alive and well...” 
Yet just last month 300 Vemor’s work- 
ers and their union got 24 hours’ notice 
that the Detroit bottling plant would 
close. All but six jobs will be lost. 

Mayor Young is as bad as Reagan. 
He stampedes the constitutional rights 
of students in “school shakedowns”; he 
is pushing casino gambling; and his ad- 
ministration is so inept that it takes 
four years to remove a dead tree. Yes- 
terday my daughter waited an hour for 
a bus in freezing rain. No wonder 
Young seems unconcerned that federal 
dollars for cities are being cut — the 
services those funds would pay for are 
already non-existent. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


People come here to America from all 
over the world. And what do they find? 
“Sweatshops with a union label,” as 
John Marcotte calls them. You could 
say that America today gives everyone 
fleeing pauperism in the Third World a 
chance to find a new pauperism here. 
Economists of the Milton Friedman 
school don’t care whether the sweatsh- 
ops are in Hong Kong or New York. 
They glorify both. 

Bus driver 
Chicago 


The story on poverty made me think 
of a man I recently met who is home- 
less. He applied for help from the Wel- 
fare Dept., and they got him a room in 
a hotel. The first night he was there, 
there was one stabbing, and four other 
fights which ended with people going to 
the hospital. He decided to go back to 
the streets; it was safer there than in 
the hotel Welfare had put him in! 

Young worker 
Los Angeles 


Michael Connolly’s article on “the 
real state of the union” shows us how 
alive Marx is today. In reading the arti- 
cle I was reminded of Marx’s life-long 
critique of science. Marx demonstrated, 
from his 1844 manuscripts to his mathe- 
matical notebooks and its critique of 
Newton’s calculus in 1882, that science 
can’t be divorced from society itself. 

One of the things that has contribut- 
ed greatly to -the pauperization de- 
scribed in Connolly’s article is the de- 


velopment of telecommunications and 
transportation technologies that give 
corporations much more flexibility in 
where they locate. Corporations now es- 
tablish “hurdle” profit rates for their 
various subsidiaries. If a particular firm 
doesn’t make a sufficient rate of profit, 
the corporation either closes the plant, 
opening another in a different location, 
or invests in a completely different kind 
of commodity altogether. 

Observer 

Illinois 


Readers 9 Vi 


m 


ret Thatcher didn’t realize when she 
took the miners on that she was taking 
on their wives and families as well. She 
will find out there is more than one 
iron lady. 

Margaret, strike kitchen 
Notts, England 


put up by the government, they turn 
out to be firetraps, wind tunnels and 
worse. 


Professor 
Univ. of Illinois - Chicago 


FROM ITALY AND INDIA 


MINDS OF OUR OWN* 


I was very impressed with the 24 
Catholic nuns Suzanne Casey men- 
tioned in the story about Reagan’s at- 
tack on abortion rights (Jan-Feb N&L). 
Everyone assumed that when the 
priests who had signed the statement 
by Catholics for a Free Choice retracted 
their support, the nuns would retract 
too. It shows that you can’t assume 
that a woman will follow a man. We 
have minds of our own. 

Puerto Rican woman 
Chicago 


WOMEN FIRE UP 
BRITISH MINE STRIKE 


I am writing this letter from my cell 
at Risley Women’s Prison. Never in my 
wildest dreams could I have imagined 
anything like this. I realize now how 
precious freedom is. Having said that, 
the definition of freedom is just a sham 
unless it goes hand in hand with our ci- 
vil liberties and basic human rights. 

I stood on the Ollerton picket line to 
demonstrate my absolute support for 
the magnificent stand the strking min- 
ers and their families are making... The 
British working class have always had 
to fight for the good and decent things 
in their lives...and only by their lion- 
hearted determination have we continu- 
ally achieved better standards. This 
great cause must be upheld 

Miners’ supporter 
Cheshire* England 


This has been a dreadful Christmas 
in Italy. On Dec. 23 a bomb blew up a 
train going from Naples to Milan, with 
15 dead. It was a fascist attempt. Since 
the first bomb blew up a bank in Milan 
in 1969, the protest movements, so 
strong at that time, have by now almost 
ceased to exist. In 1968-69 the unions 
united into one national union, and the 
working class was in the strongest posi- 
tion ever in Italy’s history. By now the 
labor movement and the unions are 
completely divided, while most youth 
refuse to join the union. This is mostly 
due to the leaders inability to cope with 
robotics and unemployment... 

Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 


At long last the N.U.M. (Mineworkers 
union) is going to do something about 
the scabs. Whoever is scabbing in Notts 
after Jan. 30 will be expelled from the 
union. Then they will start on areas 
such as Derbyshire. The only trouble 
round here is they are proud of the fact 
that they are scabs. They are nothing 
but Maggie’s cronies in my eyes; they 
are no better than her. If that woman 
thinks she can starve us back to work 
she is a very silly woman, because the 
support for the strike is still solid for all 
the media have tried to do against it. 

Myself and one of the other women 
from the kitchen did a debate on York- 
shire TV. There were eight striking 
miners and eight scabs and two women 
of each side. We won the debate, but 
we found out the day after that they 
paid the scabs L100 each and all us 
strikers L25... 

We’ve been on our own now for 10 
months, and I can’t see any of the oth- 
er unions backing us fully. But Marga- 



HOUSING 
IN NATIVE 
AMERICA 


Not long after the last issue of N&L 
came out, I had the opportunity to 
speak on Marx and labor to a class of 
Native Americans in Chicago. I read 
them Shainape Shcapwe’s story about 
the protests on the Fort Totten reserva- 
tion in North Dakota. When I got to 
the part about the ‘low-cost govern- 
ment housing” built only a few years 
ago which is now falling apart, there 
were nods of agreement from nearly all 
the students. 

I saw the Federal housing myself last 
summer in South Dakota. It’s instruc- 
tive to observe how Indians with “low 
technology” can build log and frame 
homes that last through the long win- 
ters, but when the latest methods of 
prefabricated “high-tech” housing are 


The article on the Philippines (Nov. 
N&L) was very good. It is interesting to 
see that the ideology of the New Peo- 
ples’ Army, is the same as the classical 
‘Marxist’ ideology of the vanguard par- 
ty about the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment, arguing that “It will damage the 
unity of revolutionary forces.” The Rev- 
olution, however, is coming closer and 
we have to see what happens after. Will 
it be another aborted Revolution? Will 
the reason for it be the classical ideolo- 
gy of the major guerrilla forces? Will 
they go to state-communism? Of course, 
all these are questions in the air. 

What I liked also in the same issue 
was the “shock of recognition” of which 
Charles Denby spoke about: “when 
strangers from different countries react 
so much in the same way to ideas that 
they feel like they have always known 
each other.” This is the way I feel with 
you all. Or rather, it was in embryo 
within me when I came in contact with 
you all, and has developed to a much 
more mature stage now. 

Friend of N&L 
Bihar, India 


SOUTH AFRICA AND BLACK AMERICA: THE ELEMENTAL IDEA OF FREEDOM’ 


I have been thinking a lot about the 
protests the Black Consciousness Move- 
ment staged against Kennedy when he 
was in South Africa, and I wondered 
what N&L would say about that. Lou 
Turner’s column last issue helped 
straighten out my thinking. He shows 
where our focus should be, on “the rev- 
olutionary aspirations of every sector of 
Black South Africa ... from the powerful 
Black trade unions and student move- 
ments to the dispossessed masses in the 
ghettoes and rural areas.” I think we 
should defend the BCM against those 
who try to brand them as “racists," but 
the point is never to lose sight of what 
the masses of people are actually doing. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 


red ribbon at work testified that this 
had started Blacks and Latina workers 
talking to each other for the first 
time. There is a great sensitivity to the 
elemental idea of freedom expressed by 
Black South Africa, a solidarity that 
goes beyond the fraternity of skin color. 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 


The Free South Africa Movement 
(FSAM) in Los Angeles has brought to- 
gether many surprising dimensions coal- 
escing where they had not before. It’s 
true that the movement has been front- 
ed by the “old guard,” the SCLC and 
the NAACP. But it has also united with 
the highly active Transafrica group, and 
magnetized numerous churches, labor, a 
student group, and a number of ordi- 
nary people like the woman who said 
simply, “I just can’t stand the way they 
do us in South Africa.” 

Chicanos Against Apartheid and the 
Asian Committee of the United Teach- 
ers of Los Angeles are also present, 
voicing not only endorsement of the 
FSAM, but welcoming the opportunity 
to work in this predominantly Black or- 
ganization. A Chicano autoworker from 
GM Van Nuys who had initiated the 
practice of wearing an anti-apartheid 


In my last year in Los Angeles, I fell 
out with the African National Congress 
(ANC) American backers because of the 
determination to place the ANC up as 
the sole force in the struggle. It is true, 
though, that even within South Africa, 
UDF (United Democratic Front) takes 
an ANC line and Mandela is the peo- 
ple’s choice. Yet, it is not for us outsid- 
ers to take sides, but as you say, to try 
to understand the dialectics and dynam- 
ics of the struggle there. AZAPO (Aza- 
nian People’s Organization) mobilized 
enough force during Kennedy’s visit to 
prevent him speaking at Regina Mundi 
church. That, at least, testifies to a ma- 
turity of black consciousness there. Now 
there is another step to travel; I doubt 
if black consciousness is sufficient in 
and of itself. 

Have you made an analysis of. the 
“Council for a Black Economic Agenda” 
headed by Robert Woodson of Washing- 
ton, D.C., that met with Reagan on 
Martin Luther King’s birthday? (Ed: 
see “Black World”, page 1.) They remind 
me of Booker T. Washington and his 
Negro Business League. Like Booker T;, 
they hope to accommodate the conserv- 
ative mood, coming as it does after the 
Civil Rights movement era, even a|s 


Booker T. came after the era of Recon- 
struction. 

Black Woman Professor 
Boston 

♦ * * 

Things are slow here in terms of 
Black progress. Just like all over, there 
is conservatism, but in the South things 
have never been where they could have 
been. 

There’s a Black newspaper that was 
recently republished, the Arkansas 
State Press. Also, here in Marianna, 
there is a federal suit about ward redis- 
tricting. We have a school board elec- 
tion coming up, but the choices are not 
any better. We are more concerned with 
getting along with whites than improv- 
ing the quality of educating Black kids. 
You got kids who know nothing of the 
’50s, ’60s or early ’70s. Also, we have a. 
new Black radio station, KCLT, in 
West Helena, Arkansas. It may be the 
only Black-owned radio station in Ar- 
kansas. 

Blacks are still giving away land in 
the South; the biggest factor today is 
money. But the whites are going out of 
business too. Farming is in the worst 
condition since the Depression. Agricul- 
ture is in trouble in America which 
means the American economy is in 
trouble. 

Enclosing $2.50 for subscription. I’m 
not a Marxist but the information is 
good. It would be >good if you could 
come South sometime and get an up- 
front view of the “second reconstruc- 
tion” coming to an end. But this system 
will change or it will be destroyed. It’s 
already destroyed many of our people. 

Black activist 
Marianna, Ark. 
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Two essays on women from Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Editor’s note: This month’s Archives lecture by Raya Du- 
nayevskaya in Detroit (see announcement, page 1) will initi- 
ate a special month-long exhibit, prepared by the Archives 
of Labor and Urban Affairs at Wayne State University, 
around the 7,000-page Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 
Mandat-Humanism > — Its Origin and Development in 
the U.S., 1941 to Today, We print below two excerpts from 
an unpublished essay included in that Collection, written by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in Jan. -Feb. 1953. Both excerpts will be 
included in her new book, Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future, to be 
published this Spring by Humanities Press. 

On Women in the Post-War 
World, and the Old Radicals 

During the war, women by the millions left the kitch- 
en for the factory. The physiognomy of the labor force 
changed very considerably, and with it, the relationships 
in the home. But this is by no means a completed bat- 
tle. The revolt of the women, which began during the 
war, did not end with the end of the war. Quite the 
contrary, it has intensified. It is a daily, an hourly 
struggle in which the woman wants to establish new 
relations with her husband, with the children, with oth- 
er women, and other men. 

From all this, the radical parties were as isolated as 
they are from the mass movement in general. But the 
new imprint that the women were making in society as 
a whole could not leave the parties unaffected, and the 
struggle burst out there when the men began to return 
from the war and resume their old posts, even as it did 
in bourgeois society. But it was so wrapped up in Marx- 
ist jargon that it was not always easy to see that be- 
tween the party and bourgeois society there was no bas- 
ic distinction on this very basic question. 

To get a concept of the smaller battle in the party, it 
is best to see it in society as a whole first. The mass 
movement into the factories was looked upon with sus- 
picion by men in the same manner as the first move- 
ment! of the Negroes into industry, before the CIO: 
would they bring their working conditions and stand- 
ards down? And just as the Negroes proved to be loyal 
fellow workers, so did the women. Only the women 
looked at the men with suspicion, too: will these try to 
dominate them in the factory as their husbands, fathers, 
brothers do in the home? They were determined that 
no such thing should happen... 

THEY WERE OUT SEARCHING for a total 
re-organization of society. In that search, some wom- 
en also came to the radical parties. These radical par- 
ties failed to recognize this new concrete revolutionary 
force in society, but that force recognized them, for it 
had set up new standards by which to judge this so- 
called revolutionary movement. 

]n that same period, at the end of the war, a fight 
broke out in the Workers Party, over their failure to 
grow. They looked, not to the type of propaganda they 
had put out which was governed by their view that the 
American masses were “backward.” No, they looked 


only at the people who had carried out the line and, 
since these happened to have been women who had re- 
placed the men in all posts where needed, it was against 
them that the fight had started. 

For the first time our tendency, which had never paid 
any attention to struggles between members for posts, 
began to pay attention to this one. For it was clear that 
this was not an individual question, but here a social 
problem was involved. We came to the defense of the 
woman who had occupied the post of city organizer 
which was now being contested: “What is this bourgeois 
nonsense of the men returning to their posts as if the 
women who had done all the work during the war years 
were not genuine political leaders, but just substi- 
tutes?...” 

• 

Abolitionists and their Relation 
to the Black Dimension 

We break our story to go back over 100 years and 
show the roots of true Bolshevism in the Abolition 
Movement. This, the most amazing development of our 
country’s history and the most outstanding example of 
what Marxist history knows as Bolshevism, was bom in 
America 83 years before its birth in Russia. Being 
American, it was no accident that it centered around 
white and Negro relations. When we have finished tell- 
ing this story, the question of white and Negro relations 
in the Marxist movement right here will have an objec- 
tive, and thoroughly American, point of reference. 

One hundred and twenty years ago the Negro slave 
was the laboring class of this country. American pros- 
perity depended on Southern cotton. Southern cotton 
depended on the slave’s labor. Of all the things wrong 
in this young country, slavery was the most concrete... 

Anti-slavery was an 
ever-growing war. New 
layers of the popula- 
tion were entering into 
it all the time. Soine 
began to insist that 
anti-slavery was the 
business of a specializ- 
ed group of people: the 
churchmen, the chari- 
ty giver, the social 
worker. William Lloyd 
Garrison drew together the different fragments of the 
anti-slavery movement on the central principle that the 
whole nation was involved in anti-slavery, however una- 
ware of it This was not in his head. He proceeded to 
publish a paper which became famous all over the Unit- 
ed States. For the ex-slaves, the Liberator was the 
means by which they spoke to each other and to the 
whole country. 

OTHERS DEBATED ISSUES in the anti-slavery 
movement. The ex-slaves did not have to debate any- 
body. They voted not with their hands but as an im- 



Food becomes weapon against poor. . . 


t&s Angeles, Cal. — I identified with the article written 
by Shainape Shcapwe in the January-February N&L 
about the fight of the Indian people on the reservation 
in North Dakota against the government trying to take 
away their food stamps, because as a Black mother on 
welfare (AFDC), I have been struggling with the same 
thing here. 

Every year AFDC recipients have to go for recertifi- 
cation to determine if they’re still eligible for welfare. 
This year I have been gomg to school, training as an 
occupational therapist, and I received a $530 grant from 
my college. Before I had received the grant, my social 
worker told me that it wouldn’t affect my AFDC pay- 
ments, but might affect my food stamps “a little.” Then 
when I recently went back for recertification, she took 
away my food stamps entirely! She told me she was 
“just doing my job.” “That’s the way it is,” she said. 

I say, Why penalize me now, when I am doing 
everything I can to get off welfare? I’ve known 
people who have been cut off welfare for getting 
fust a part-time job. The only way I see it is that 
the state wants to keep us at the poverty level, be- 
cause they know there aren’t enough jobs out 
there for qualified people, period. Automation un- 
der capitalism has created a shrinking labor mar- 
ket. The capitalists know they need a certain level 
of -Unemployment. That’s why they make it as 
hard as possible for you to improve yourself and 
get off welfare. 

And o.,e thing I learned for sure at the welfare office 
this last time: it's not just Blacks wno are on welfare. 
I\e never seen so many white families applying for aid 
in my life! I was talking to some of the women who 
have lost jobs and whose husbands can’t find jobs — they 
are really desperate! 

This is “the real state of the union, the growing pau- 
perization of America,” like the lead article in the Janu- 
ary-February N&L said. People have talked about how 
the U.S. government uses food as a weapon against the 
peoples of the Third World, sending or denying aid to 
make sure those countries stay in line with U.S. poli- 


cies. 1 say that food is used as a weapon against the 
poor here too. The state wants to manipulate us accord- 
ing to its will. — Angry Black woman 

...while farmers robbed 

Chicago, 111. — Farmers who came to Chicago in Janu- 
ary to demonstrate against speculators who are price 
fixing and price gouging at the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Chicago Mercantile Exchange learned another 
lesson about the “free market” — they couldn’t get in, 
and they were arrested for trying. Farmers who grow 
the grain and raise the cattle were not even permitted 
to watch as traders bought and sold the fanners’ com- 
modities at prices below the cost of production. 

In fact, it is not even the commodities themselves 
that are being traded, but rather contracts or promises 
to buy and sell — in other words, pieces of paper are 
being exchanged. As a result, traders are “selling” grain 
that they do not own and are “buying” grain that they 
do not intend to ever receive; 97% of all trading is a 
phantom, in which no grain changes hands. Speculators 
profit by selling contracts on grain they do not own and 
later buying back a contract at a lower price. 

Yet these people claim that they are in the business 
of “price discovery,” not price fixing. How do they ex- 
pect reasonable people to believe that these phantom 
transactions reflect the market forces of supply and de- 
mand, when this “market” is isolated within the walls 
of the Board of Trade and bears no relationship to the 
actual production and sale of farm commodities? Obvi- 
ously, the farmers do not believe that this is a real mar- 
ket, nor is it free. On the contrary, it is very expensive 
to farmers, who are the ones suffering from the artifi- 
cially low commodity prices that this kind of “market” 
creates. 

Should you doubt Where the government stands in 
this matter, note that the Reagan budget calls for the 
reduction and virtual elimination of grain price supports 
to farmers, but it does not reduce the federal subsidy to 
the Chicago Board of Trade. — Nick Demeter 


movable body. “They have risen in their hopes and feel- 
ings to the perfect stature of men; in this city [Boston], 
every one of them is as tall as a giant.” Again, Garrisbn 
writes that an opponent “... is trying to influence our 
colored friends ... but he finds them true as steel, and 
therefore angrily tells them that he believes that if Gar- 
rison should go to hell, they would go with him.” 

This constantly moving relationship between the ex- 
slaves, who were the base always, and the other layers 
of the movement, is the sole secret of their success. 
This unusual — and typically American — movement 
had no trade union posts, no government patronage, no 
- party favors to offer anybody. People grew in this 
movement «t a time when growth was the greatest hun- 
ger of the country as a whole. Inside this movement, 
the different elements of the population were brought 
closest together, making for the sharpest clashes and 
the speediest developments. 

Since Garrison’s specialty was fighting against slavery 
close to home, the climax came when White women 
brought anti-slavery right into their homes. It began 
simply on the masthead of the Liberator. A woodcut 
showed a kneeling slave woman. It was entitled, “Am I 
not a woman and a sister?” The slavemaster claimed he 
was protecting Southern womanhood. The Abolitionist 
claimed that slavery had turned the South into one 
huge brothel. The most intimate human function of 
childbirth had become planned public breeding of slave 
laborers. The Liberator opened the question up for the 
Northern women to decide for themselves. They looked 
into their own lives. Here, too, industry had made sexu- 
al relations and childbirth the mere reproduction of fac- 
tory workers. These women tied their lives to that of 
the slave and enlisted completely behind Garrison. 

ONCE MORE THIS NEW relation broke up old 
patterns. Abolition had revolutionized relations between 
the slave and his master, Negro and white, and now be- 
tween men and women. The movement broke in half. 
The World Anti-Slavery Convention which forbade 
women’s participation saw the conservatives on the 
floor pleading with the abstaining Garrison in the balco- 
ny to come down. He never did. During the Civil War, 
upper class British anti-slavery fell apart and deserted 
the North, leaving this field clear for the British work- 
ers. It took twenty years to show the class issue in- 
volved. 

It was Wendell Philips’ wife-to-be who recruited him 
to the movement. “Don’t shilly shally, Wendell,” she 
told him. He never did. He scored in deadly style on 
every political target. He finished up the flag-waving, 
spread eagle style of speaking for all time. When he 
spoke to thousands, it was as if he was sitting at each 
man’s elbow holding a personal conversation. When 
drowned out by a screaming audience, he spoke to the 
newspaper reporters below him until he obtained quiet. 
The most social medium possible was the one for him. 
He believed that the man who jumped up to speak from 
the back row created often more interest and excite- 
ment than the platform speaker. He believed that the 
theaters brought out more of men’s true feelings than 
the churches or colleges. He lived the greatest part of 
his life on his feet in the midst of his audience and they 
loved him for it. He was not an exceptional man but an 
American of a new type produced by a new social pow- 
er. “Let no one despise the Negro any more — he has 
given us Wendell Phillips,” said one listener. Of all the 
anti-slavery speakers, he was the most popular with 
workers and trade unionists. 

The best selling book of the 19th century, next to the 
Bible, was a book written about a Negro slave by a 
white woman. Anti-slavery was the Bible of the 19th 
century. As a book. Uncle Tom’s Cabin isn’t very 
much and as a play even less. It was read and played 
countless times because it was the meeting point of two 
layers of the population who had never met before. The 
American people were reading and acting out their own 
lives with the greatest passion and feeling. A stunned 
Harriet Beecher Stowe could only proclaim that “God 
wrote it." With the help of a hundred years we can 
more rightfully claim that it was produced by the con- 
cretely new relations inside the anti-slavery movement. 

Abolition was the new dimension in the American 
character... 
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Women’s Liberation and 
Dialectics of Revolution’ 

(continued from page 2) 

•lse; and don’t tell us it comes only from class op- 
jression; look at yourselves. 

"Don’t tell us that 'full’ freedom can come only 
;he ’day after’ the revolution; our questions must 
je faced the day before. Furthermore, words are 
lot sufficient; let’s see you practice it.” 

Each phrase is almost like a blow because all the an- 
»er, all the thought, the daring to raise every ques- 
tion — “most of all how very deep the uprooting of the 
»ld must be” — is concentrated in each terse sentence. 
But that is not the only reason those voices have such 
power. It is because when Dunayevskaya concretizes 
what is new in today’s Women’s Liberation Movement, 
when you are enabled then to see Oh what high ground 
the Movement began, it compels you to come to grips 
with what the next step must be if the Women’s Move- 
ment is to go beyond that threshold of its new begin- 
ning to a total uprooting of this society. 

What attracted me most about “The New Voices,” of 
which I have been a part since 1967, is that Dunayev- 
skaya, at one and the same time, praises the uniqueness 
of today’s Women’s Liberation Movement for seeing 
male chauvinism within the Left itself, yet is critical of 
the Movement. No other age and no individual (Marxist 
or non-Marxist) ever put that factor in the Left itself. 
The criticism flows from that high point as she shows 
that, if we are serious in that critique of the Left, we 
must be for a total uprooting— so total that we criticize 
ourselves and thus prove that we are not only force but 
Reason. We may think that if we leave out philosophy 
it is because it is abstract. But in fact what we are real- 
ly leaving out is philosophy of revolution, and with it 
the true uniqueness and reality of our age. 

A DIALECTICS OF REVOLUTION 
[ Isn’t this what we did when Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
[Revolution was published and we did not even take 
notice of that work?** Yet it is that book which takes 
up what nobody, whether Marxist or non-Marxist, dis- 
covered before— that is, the feminist dimension of that 
great revolutionary, Rosa Luxemburg. Even though 
Luxemburg was so feminist she could say, “I am only I, 
[.once more, since 1 have become free of Leo,” she never 
jieft Jogiches politically. As revolutionaries they worked 
* together until the day she was murdered. Indeed, Jo- 
giches pursued her murderers until he, himself, was 
murdered shortly after. Without him, we would not 
even have all her great works which he saved from de- 
struction. 

What I find is crucial is dialectics of revolution. It 
is new, concretely handled with such a wide range as 
she carries it through every revolution from 1906 Irani- 
an to 1974 Portuguese, where a woman revolutionary 
leader, Isobel do Carmo, raised apartidarismo (non- 
partyism), and, finally, to all the aborted revolutions of 
today. 

The other point, that is new is how Dunayevskaya 
takes in all those she can reach in the very process of 
[writing all her works — including this latest. Thus Part 
IV includes a collection of her letters “written during 
the process of writing Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution”. 

When you get to the letters, all of a sudden the 
human being who has been writing these essays 
emerges as a most alive woman revolutionary phi- 
losopher. There is something so very human, be- 
cause so passionate, that is different from any oth- 
er woman theorist I have read. What is beautiful 
about these letters is they really are not only a 
sharin g of the process of working out the dialectic, 
but a genuine call to all, but most specifically us, 
to join her, to become part of this process. 

On the last page of the Introduction, Dunayevskaya, 
in talking of Marx’s “multilinear view of all human de- 
velopment,” states that it “is why this single subject — 
Women’s Liberation — whether viewed as it relates to 
philosophy or to forms of organization — is inseparable 
from the dialectics of revolution.” The methodology Du- 
nayevskaya developed in meeting the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement that is itself a form of theory with the 
movement from theory grounded in and reaching for 
philosophy, enables the careful reader to see how that 
dialectical process may be recreated for any force for 
freedom: Black, worker, youth. What flows directly from 
this book is a new understanding and direction for the 
Women’s Liberation Movement and, unseparated from 
that, many new insights on the dialectics of revolution. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, at the end of the Introduc- 
tion/Overview quotes Marx’s statement: “To have one 
basis for science and another for life is a priori a lie.” 
She then ends the Introduction/Overview thus: “The 
truth of this statement has never been more immediate 
and urgent than in our nuclear world, over which hangs 
nothing short of the threat to the very survival of civili- 
zation as we have known it.” 


** Rosa Luxemburg Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution, Humanities Press, 1982, can be ordered from News & 
Letters for $10.95. 
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EDITORIAL 


Reagan’s war on Nicaragua 


Far from Ronald Reagan’s State of the Union pro- 
nouncement being any declaration of freedom, or “Sec- 
ond American Revolution,” it was in fact a new decla- 
ration of Reaganomics, Reaganpolitics and the deepest 
of retrogressionism. Nowhere can this be seen more 
clearly than in the final section of his talk which be- 
came almost a new declaration of war against the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua. Reagan issued a call for new support 
to the “contras” — counter-revolutionary elements of 
the corrupt Somoza dictatorship who had plundered 
Nicaragua for decades and who are now attacking bor- 
ders and sabotaging Nicaragua’s economy. 

FROM ELECTION TO STATE OF UNION 

In truth the entire period since Ronald Reagan’s re- 
election has been one of a renewed preparation for war 
against Nicaragua: 

• On election night came the false accusations of 
MIG planes being shipped in from Russia. 

• In January the Reagan administration unilaterally 
withdrew from the International Court of Justice suit 
filed against it by Nicaragua for mining its harbors. 

• Simultaneously the U.S. has ceased the bilateral 
t alks it had been having with the Sandinista govern- 
ment. 

• The U.S. has worked to scuttle completely the 
Contadora Peace Process, especially after Nicaragua 
agreed to a draft treaty. 

• Most recently the Administration has issued one 
of its infamous “White Papers” saying that the Soviet 
Union and Cuba are promoting Communist revolution 
in every country of Central America except Costa Rica. 

This is no mere propaganda and diplomatic of- 
fensive. It is military preparation for war in Cen- 
tral America. 

Even the 130-member arms control and foreign poli- 
cy caucus of Congress was forced to accuse the Admi- 
nistration of supplying insufficent and misleading 
information on aid to El Salvador. Of the $1.7 billion in 
aid that has gone to the right-wing regime in El Salva- 
dor since 1980, the Administration claims that three- 
quarters of it was for economic development. But the 
caucus traced the budget and has shown that all but 
15% of it was for military purposes. The caucus also re- 
ported that the government has continually violated 
the Congressional limit of 55 U.S. servicemen in El 
Salvador and that U.S. servicemen have become direct- 
ly or indirectly involved in combat. And now the U.S. 
government has introduced two new AC-47 gunships 
into that country’s civil war. These gunships are the 
deadliest weaponry operating in Central America. 

Honduras in the meantime has become the per- 
manent home to 2,000 U.S. troops, numerous air- 
bases and military roads and is the point of ori- 
gin for U.S. reconnaissance flights over El Salva- 
dor. Honduras is the base from which the 10,000 
U.S.-sponsored Nicaraguan counter-revolutionar- 



Members of Nicaragua’s militia 


ies, the "contras,” operate. 

The proposed Reagan military budget is expanding 
in the grossest manner. This will be the sixth consecu- . 
tive year that the military budget has grown faster 
than inflation, a postwar record. While Nicaragua and 
all of Central America is an immediate target, the 
whole world and outer space too is on the agenda for 
militarization tomorrow. The biggest individual pro- 
grams in the military budget are for nuclear weapons 
and space-based anti-missile programs. (“Star Wars” is 
budgeted for $3.7 billion in the 1986 budget.) 

NICARAGUA IN REVOLUTION 

But it is Nicaragua where Reagan is concentrating 
his counter-revolutionary propaganda and military 
muscle. This is not because Nicaragua is a Communist 
threat to the United States. It is because Nicaragua is 
still a revolution in the process of happening. After 
some 30 years under Somoza family dictatorship, the 
Nicaraguan people finally took power into their own 
hands, not only to overthrow Somoza, but to begin the 
process of building a new society. Their fight against 
the U.S. -backed Somoza regime was an indigenous one, 
of guerrillas, but most crucially of the masses of Nicar- 
aguan people in motion. 

Whether that spirit of a new beginning can be main- rsr ~~ 
tained, in a small, poor country, is a very difficult 
question to answer. But it cannot possibly have any 
chance of being able to do so until the colossus of the 
North, the United States, is stopped from intervening. 

A movement against intervention has been building 
in many ways, from giving sanctuary to Salvadoran ref- 
ugees fleeing persecution, to medical and other aid to * 
the Nicaraguan people, to resistance to draft registra- 
tion, to marches and demonstrations against any re- 
newal of aid to the “contras.” The movement has seri- 
ous activists within it. What all of us need to be dis- 
cussing now is how to create a movement which has as 
its focal point anti-intervention, but does that both by 
expressing the necessity of a total opposition to Reag- 
anism, at home as well as abroad, and by posing the 
necessity for full freedom now in the US. as well as 
Latin America. 


Dialectics of Revolution — in Marx’s day and ours 

Read Raya Dunayevskaya’s unique analysis of the importance of Karl 

Marx to today’s Women’s Liberation Movement — 

* \ 

Marx was not hurrying to make easy generalizations, such as Engels’ 
characterization of the future being just a “higher stage” of primitive com- 
munism. No, Marx envisioned a totally new man, a totally new woman, a to- 
tally new life form (and by no means only for marriage)— in a word, a total- 
ly new society. 

That is why it is so relevant to today’s Women’s Liberation Movement 
and why we still have so much to learn from Marx’s concept of Man/ Wom- 
an, not only in the abstract 1844 articulation, but in the empiric 1880 formu- 
lation when it was integrated with the need for total uprooting of capitalism 
and creation of a classless society. 

— from Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

($10.95 plus 50$ postage) 


4 History of 
Worldwide 
Revolutionary 
Developments 



Marxist 



Trace the development of Marxist-Humanism, as philosophy and as 
organization, in its dialectical relationship to actual revolutionary 
developments of our age 


At the same time that we were working with the miners in Kentucky, we 
were also involved in new activities in Mississippi — The Mississippi Freedom 
Summer Project. Eugene Walker worked as a teacher ■ in the Freedom 
Schools where American Civilization on Trial was widely used as a 
textbook of freedom. Not only that. The two-way road between Africa and 
this second America fighting for freedom continued to intensify. Thus the 
very same issue of N&L (June- July, 1964) which focused on Mississippi also 
carried a direct report and page one picture from Nigeria on the victorious 
two-million strong General Strike there. 

— Twenty-Five Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

($1 .50 plus 50$ postage) 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, #707 Chicago, IL 60605 
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BUCK-RED VIEW 
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by John Alan 

Recently, George M. Fredrickson, dealing with the pe- 
riod of post Civil War reconstruction in U.S. history — 
in one of his several book reviews, which appeared in 
the New York Review of Books -- wrote that the 
1960s and 1970s was a period of vigorous debate among 
historians about the institution of American slavery, fo- 
cusing on plantation economy, the relationship between 
master and slave, and the efforts of the slaves to create 
their own culture and community. What emerged from 
these debates, Fredrickson said, was that the “Afro- 
American slaves were recognized as historical actors in 
their own right and not simply hapless victims of forces 
beyond their control.” 

What Fredrickson has left out of this rather 
cozy picture of intellectuals debating among them- 
selves is that those debates were taking place dur- 
ing a tumultuous time when Black masses were 
challenging the foundations of American civiliza- 
tion. It was also when many Black intellectuals, along 
with Black students, were subjecting many of the ac- 
cepted premises that those debating historians held 
about American slavery to harsh criticism. 

MYTH-MAKING OR REVOLUTION? 

There is little evidence that those white historians, to 
whom Fredrickson was alluding, welcomed this “second 
debate,” but there is a lot of evidence that many con- 
sidered it a rude intrusion, a threat to “intellectual free- 
dom.” C. Vann Woodward saw the intellectual Black re- 
volt as an example of myth-making, exaggerating the 
past, and the celebration of the obscure, for contempo- 
rary political purposes. Arthur Schlesinger thought that 
it was a threat to “the integrity of historical disci- 
pline...” Eugene Genovese, the “Marxist historian,” 
thought that the humanities were being subjected to too 
much “malicious and barbarous questioning,” and he 
feared that “too many are unwilling or unable to resist 
—the temptation to write politically serviceable ideologi- 

| South African Women j 

We Make Freedom: Women in South Africa, by Beata 
Lipman, Pandora Press, Boston, 1984. 

’ We Make Freedom comes alive with the voices of 
the Black, women of South Africa, in their daily, multi- 
ple encounters with the hated apartheid system: the 
mothers of the children in Soweto (where half .the fami- 
lies are single-parent families headed by women), and 
the young rebellious Soweto students themselves. We 
see the women organizing against government attempts 
to destroy their squatter shantytown at Crossroads, 
where they have come to escape the desolation of the 
rural bush, and the women living in the bush, struggling 
to eke out bare subsistence where nothing grows and 
children starve and husbands can visit only once a year. 

There are the older women who fought in the 1950s 
campaign against the government’s imposition of passes 
on women, and the new generation of women fighters, 
organizers, thinkers, from the women in the trade un- 

• ions to the young women students of Soweto. 

The lived historical continuity 
'St struggle unfolds as we read the 
life stories of the 37 women inter- 
viewed here. In the 1950s, women 
were among the most active in 
the Defiance Campaign of civil 
disobedience. By the time the 
government moved, in 1956, to 
mandate that Black women as 
well as men carry the hated iden- 
tity document, the passbook, 

20,000 women responded with a 
mass demonstration in Pretoria on 
Aug. 9, celebrated ever since as 
Women’s Day in South Africa. 

In the years following the 1960 Sharpe ville massacre 
and the 1964 Rivonia trial that railroaded the ANC 
leaders to prison, it was the women who kept alive the 
revolutionary spirit in their homes, for themselves and 
for their children. 

* That the women are not only endurance and resist- 
ance, but also Reason, is clear from the tales of then- 
lives. Listen to Regina Ntongana describe the commit- 
te„ of women who organized themselves in 1975 at the 
Crossroads squatter camp, to prevent government evic- 
tions: 

“When we first came we decided to make a meeting 
of women community members... when the board came 
during the day the men are at work, only we women 
are there.. .first the committee decides what it can do, 
but it doesn’t finish there: we take it and share it with 
the general residents... if we see something wrong, we 
discuss it. If we doesn’t understand it, we doesn’t close 
that meeting, we sit down and discuss — and we wake 
up tomorrow morning with better thoughts... But it was 
not only meetings — when we decided and had a vote 
we would take fast action...” 

This is but a taste of the richness of the lives and 
thoughts of the women we meet in the pages of this 
book. Reading this book, today’s daily news headlines 
become individualized for us: the women of South Afri- 
ca are determined to make freedom, — Michelle Landau 
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AfrO'American history in the battle of ideas 

Folklore: The Black Ethos In Slavery, showing that 


cal tracts.” 

Mr. Genovese set a personal example on how to deal 
with “the moral threat,” by vigorously defending Wil- 
liam Styron’s The Confessions of Nat Turner — a 
novel that was both a literary as well as a historical 
piece of writing that carried a stamp of authenticity, 
given to it by the unreserved praise of the academic 
community — against ten Black writers whose critique 
of the novel appeared in the Sept 1?, 1968 issue of the 
New York Review of Books. What irked these Black 
writers, among whom were Charles V. Hamilton, Vin- 
cent Harding, and Mike Thelwell, was Styron’s triviali- 
zation of Nat Turner’s motives for leading the greatest 
slave revolt in North America Styron reduces Turner’s 
motives to an imbalanced mind, a sexual fixation on 
lily-white Miss Ann, and having only a minimal idea of 
freedom! 

HUMANIST ROOTS OF BLACK HISTORY 

And then there was the Black criticism of a direct 
piece of historical writing, Stanley Elkins’ Slavery. 
Black historians, notably Sterling Stuckey, were ap- 
palled at the widespread acceptance by white historians 
of E lkins ’ thesis, that the masters’ control was so abso- 
lute that the masses of slaves identified with that awe- 
some authority to the extent that they did not rebel. 

In answer to Elkins, Stuckey produced an original 
study of plantation folklore, Through the Prism of 



(continued from page 1) 

In education, Reagan has simply found that 
rather than dismantling the Dept, of Education as 
he had originally intended, that reactionary agen- 
cy is his best forum from which to dismantle 
American education. One has only to consider the 
latest studies op public education in the cities of 
Detroit and Chicago which report that the drop- 
out rate among inner city youth is greater than 
the attendance rate. 

And twenty years, after the historical Watts Rebellion 
opened a new stage in the Black struggle of the 1960s, 
Congressman Gus Hawkins, who represents the Watts 
area of Los Angeles, had to admit that both the old Job 
Corps that Reagan wants to eliminate, and its replace- 
ment, hide the actual placement figures of youth in jobs 
because both programs advise Black and Latino youth 
to enter the military as the employer of last resort. 

Cuts in mass transit have already reached Chicago. 
The Chicago Transit Authority (CTA) has just pro- 
posed the elimination of several crucial bus routes 
through poor Black sections of Chicago's West Side. As 
Black residents begin to organize against the transit 
cutbacks they have warned the CTA and Reagan that 
“they ain’t seen nothing yet!” 

RETROGRESSIONISM VS. REVOLT 

In apparent contrast to Reagan, but as actual diver- 
gence from the deeply felt opposition of the masses of 
Black people, has been the ineffectual ciitique of and 
even capitulation to Reaganism on the part of a certain 
segments of the Black “talented tenth.” Thus, even the 
National Urban League (NUL), which yearly documents 
the grim facts of American Black life in its “State of 
Black America” report, found that its former economist, 
Robert Hill, had joined the neo-conservative. Council for 
a Black Economic Agenda. 

The NUL study was released on Jan. 16, the day 
after the Martin Luther King holiday and Presi- 
dent Reagan’s "Big House" meeting with the 
"kitchen” Council, which is led by Robert Wood- 
son. Woodson, who bears no political likeness to 
Carter G. Woodson, the father of Black History 
Month, characterized Black America as the " alm s 
race” for its presumed dependence on federal wel- 
fare programs. Ironically, if not pathetically, it 
had been Hill’s former NUL studies which exposed 
the fact that it is the Black community itself 
which provides the greatest share of social welfare 
costs for the Black needy and that Reaganomics 
was the structural undermining of Black America. 

Though the Woodson and Hill Council endorsed 
Reagan’s economic policies and released its own recom- 
mendations, these Black neo-conservatives could have 
experienced nothing but shock when the Reagan budget 
was released. Nearly every recommendation that the 
Council made at the end of January, including its stress 
on Black capitalism as the salvation of the Black com- 
munity, was made totally obsolete by the first week of 
February when Reagan unveiled his budget cuts. 

However, this ideological retrogression is not so far 
removed from the attitude of the current president of 
the NUL, John Jacob, who, in his overview to the 
NUL’s 1985 report, argues that the solution to the crisis 
lies in Reagan taking a “handful of small steps to heal 
the breach between his administration and Black peo- 
ple” by continuing on his path of further “third worldiz- 
ing” the Black and Latino inner cities with the creation 
of so-called “free enterprise zones.” 


Blacks preserved their basic humanity by creating then- 
own community, with their own set of Afro-American 
values, within the ring of the master’s authority. 

These two examples are only the tip of the ice- 
berg of the intellectual ferment that the Black re- 
volt caused in the intellectual arena. And, since 
the militancy of Black intellectuals was rooted in 
that revolt, the conflict with academia was not a 
conflict over the methods of historiography and 
what is perceived to be the truth of history, but a 
demand that there be a passionate search to con- 
nect historical Black revolutions with today’s op- 
position to oppression, discrimination and racism. 
This is tike "historical actor” that the Black revolt 
was seeking in the 1960s-70s, and it helped to find 
that actor during much of the debate among histo- 
rians that Professor Fredrickson was referring to. 

Historians are not the makers of history, nor the final 
arbiters. As Marx put it: “History does nothing...it fights j 
no fight. It is rather man — real living man — who 
acts, possesses and fights everything... History is noth- j 
ing but the activity of man in pursuit of his ends.” 

If it were nothing but a question of debate, or the 
writing of history, then one could easily find Blacks as 
historical actors in DuBois’ Black Reconstruction, 
which appeared in the early 1930s. Why did it take the 
“historians” of the 1960s and 1970s so long to find him? ! 

State of Black America 

All this exposes is the bankruptcy of thought when 
facts, even the dismal facts of Black life in America, are 
separated from the movement of revolt. It becomes all 
the more necessary, therefore, to recall the warning that 
Raya Dunayevskaya sounded in the 1983 Introduction 
to the News .& Letters publication American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial: 

“Reagan’s retrogressionism makes it more imperative 
than ever not to leave these stark facts at the factual 
stage alone... The truth is that what was won through 
the last two decades was inseparable from the intense 
new forms of revolt... In a word, to separate a philoso- 
phy of liberation from the struggles for freedom is to 
doom us to yet one more unfinished revolution.” 


] Blackboard jungle 

by Eugene Ford 

Los Angeles, Cal. — With the attempt of the NAACP 
to re-ignite plans for school desegregation in the Los 
Angeles City School District, five years after the defeat 
of school busing, there has been very little movement 
from the Black community to give it direction. The de- 
feat of busing came from white flight further into the 
suburbs, away from the “threat” of inner city youth. 

Another point of crisis within the Los Angeles 
schools is the dropout rate of 47% city wide, and as 
high as 63.5% at some Black and Latino urban 
high schools such as Jefferson, where students say 
they don’t like school and must drop out to get 
'^jobs now” to help support families, with parents 
out of work or underpaid. 

Most inner city Black youth are not being educated 
under the present poverty conditions, but are just 
“doing time” within the schools, on the job, or on the 
unemployment and welfare lines. Los Angeles is not iso- 
lated but is a part of a nation-wide move to re-segregate 
and under-educate minorities within the school system. 
In Chicago, white enrollment has dropped to 15%, while 
in Boston, where desegregation efforts a decade ago 
sparked violence, there are so few whites in the school 
system today that Blacks are sometimes bused to at- 
tend school with other Blacks. 

What seems to be missing from the educational Sys- 
tem today is the freedom movement that made Black 
identity internal to the Black community. I experienced 
the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s in Alabama as 
an elementary school youth. Segregationists like George 
Wallace were forced to step aside due to a tremendous 
Black movement. The form of education in the Civil 
Rights Movement preserved and created Black identity. 

We as Black youth in the rural South were two or 
three grades in one classroom with one teacher and 
dirty educational facilities. When we were sent to the 
white schools, I was shocked to see how far behind the 
white students we were. Mostly all the Black students 
were sent to special reading and speech classes. 

I question the reality of education under these 
conditions. This kind of forced education is what 
sparked the Soweto Revolt of 1976 by the student 
youth of South Africa. This movement was by no 
means an end in itself, as we can see today. 

The blackboard jungle of education within urban and 
rural ghettoes will persist, until the human spirit of 
freedom in education is made internal to the struggle of 
aU oppressed people.- , 
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On the anniversary of the 1871 Paris Commune 


Women, youth and education in revolutionary Paris 


by Erica Rae 

Because it is impossible to separate education from 
the society in which it exists, the Paris Commune of 
1871 offers an excellent view of a new kind of education 
arising in the midst of a blossoming new society. As 
well, because women have been so completely written 
out of history, I wish to focus upon the role of women 
in the uprising of Paris, especially the revolutionary 
woman educator Louise Michel. 

On Sept. 19, 1870, Paris was besieged by the Prussian 
army. A revolutionary ferment was underway even prior 
to the Prussian takeover. The government cut off Paris 
from all its surrounding land, which had never been 
done before. 

Women suffered more than men, as usual, be- 
cause it was they who stood in line for hours, in 
mud, in snow, in rain, in the cold, all in a failing 
attempt to feed their families. Yet, the women 
were also among the most valiant in surviving 
these conditions. Louise Michel, a school teacher 
at that time, organized a soup kitchen for her stu- 
dents. Another woman, Mme. Poirier, ran a work- 
shop where clothing was made by women. They 
did not earn a salary, but instead all shared in the 
profits equally. 

Illiteracy was widespread prior to 1871. Workers be- 
lieved that machines should be used to allow them 
greater leisure time, both for educational pursuits and 
to increase political activity. Instead they found they 
were suddenly bound to the machine. 

Prostitution was another problem plaguing the times. 
Because of the economic situation prostitution was a 
nomud, many times indispensable, means of supple- 
menting wages, of earning a living, 

MILKMAIDS OF PARIS 

Thus the historic stage was set for something to hap- 
pen. It did. The Paris Commune began on March 18, 
1871. Paris was on the move. The workers, women, 
children felt it. So did the Bonapartist government. On 
the night of the 17th of March, General Vinoy, a Bona- 
partist, was given charge of an expedition against Paris. 
They were to move cannons from Paris to Versailles. At 
first it seemed an easy task. The morning was cold, so 
few people were out to create opposition. However, the 
milkmaids had awakened, and people began to realize 
what was happening. 

Louise Michel grabbed a rifle, put it under her coat 
and ran to the line crying, “Treason.” Spontaneously a 
column of workers, women and youth formed a human 
barricade against the troops. The women cried, “Would 
you shoot us, our husbands, our children?” The soldiers 
hesitated. A sergeant yelled “Put up your arms!” That 
was it: The soldiers did! The crowd rushed in and .then 

| School feels like jail | 

Detroit, Mich.— Almost the whole eighth-grade class 
and some of the sixth and seventh graders at Murphy 
Middle School were talking about picketing in front of 
the office during lunch hour in the middle of February. 
We were angry about the suspension of one eighth- 
grade girl who was accused of stealing a radio. But now 
we don’t have to picket because some of our parents 
pressured the principal arid he finally readmitted her. 

We thought it wasn’t fair to accuse her when no evi- 
dence was found on her. She said she just wanted to go 
back to school and learn. She feels like she has been 
missing something when she is out for even a day. 

They are cracking down on us in many ways at 
my school, which is a mostly Black school. It feels 
more like a jail there now. Last week 150 people 
were caught in just one hall sweep when the 
teachers closed and locked their doors and pre- 
vented students from coming in after the tardy 
bell. Those caught were excluded from school for 
one day. 

It used to be that you had to be caught twice, but 
without telling us they changed the rule last month and 
stopped warning us. A lot of people are talking about 
the hall sweeps and they don’t like them. They say, 
why don’t you warn us? We try to get to class on time. 
But it’s hard because we only have five minutes for 
class change. It’s such a big school and the halls are so 
crowded. 

I read the story in News & Letters last month (See 
“Students reject shakedown”, Jan.-Feb. N&L) about the 
locker searches in schools. They didn’t find any weap- 
ons in the last search here, but there’s supposed to be 
another one soon. Teachers and administrators won’t 
listen to us. And I hate that new Supreme Court deci- 
sion that they can search your purse if they have “rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

We’re supposed to stay in our places and not rebel. 
I’d like to get a petition together and show it to the Su- 
preme Court, but they wouldn’t look at it — because 
we’re not adults yet. I hate that waiting to be an adult. 
They tell us don’t talk in class, don’t whisper to your 
friends. They call us young adults, but they treat us 
like little kids. — Eighth-grade student 


the soldiers arrested their own general! Later he stated: 

The women and children came and mixed with the 
troops. We were greatly mistaken in permitting these people 
to approach our soldiers, for they mingled among them, and 
the women and children told them: “You will not fire upon 
the people...” People were shouting, “Long live the line.” 1 

The Commune’s first act was to abolish the standing 
army. The second act on the part of the working parlia- 
ment was to remove the police as part of the armed 
military forces. On April 9 the guillotine was burned. To 
a man, woman and child all were involved in the deci- 
sions of the Paris Commune. The Commune’s work- 
shops were totally democratic. Workers appointed their 



Louise Michel 


own directors and foremen, who could be dismissed at 
any time. 

Not only were wages and hours and working condi- 
tions set but “above all, a factory committee met every 
evening to discuss the next day’s work.” If there was a 
problem causing danger to a person or a complication in 
production, workers just stopped, took care of it and 
continued. Production rates actually increased under 
this method where the workers governed themselves. As 
Marx said in one of his most famous Works, The Civil 
War in France, “The great social measure of the Com- 
mune was its own working existence.” 

LOUISE MICHEL 

Among the great figures of the Paris Commune was 
the magnificent activist Louise Michel. As with many 
revolutionary women throughout history, Louise Mi- 
chel’s political life affected her personal life.. She refused 
marriage twice because she wanted a relationship based 
on love where two people were fighting for the same 
cause. 

Since Louise refused to be supported, she had to 
work. There were few jobs open to women; in 1850 she 
became a school teacher. Louise also loved poetry and 
corresponded with Victor Hugo. No one is sure of the 
actual nature of their relationship, but perhaps one epi- 
sode will help illuminate it. 

Louise never cared about money or property. 
She never bought anything for herself and gave 
away the little money she had. A friend once no- 
ticed Louise had nothing more than a thin horse- 
blanket on her bed. The friend told Victor Hugo, 
who sent Louise money to buy a warm cover, 
whereupon Louise promptly spent the money on 
someone else. Hugo offered to send her more mon- 
ey on the condition she spend it on herself. Her re- 
ply was, "Then keep your money, because I won’t 
keep the promise.” 

Louise was not the only woman who took up arms to 
defend the Commune. The women of the Commune, as 
a whole, shattered the myth that women’s liberation 
was a side issue of the class struggle. The two must go 
hand-in-hand, inseparable, or none can be truly free. 

NEW CONCEPT OF TIME 

The Commune is a great example of how a revolution 
touches and changes every aspect of life. Consider how 
the conception of “time” changed under the Commune: 

Somehow we were always able to find the time to attend 
courses several days a week. There were lectures on physics, 
chemistry, and even law. People tried out new methods of 
teaching too. In addition to listening to others, we found 
time to give lectures ourselves. I had never understood how 
time could be so elastic... We didn’t waste a minute, and our 
days were stretched to fit so that midnight seemed early..A 
frenzy for knowledge possessed us...The more excited we got 
about all these things, the more we lapsed into the high 
spirits of schoolchildren...often we resembled students more 
than teachers. 2 

I think this is truly what Marx meant when he said, 
“Time is the space for human development.” The night 


1 Revolution and Reaction: The Paris Commune of 1871. Edited by 
John Hicks and Robert Tuckers. University of Massachusetts Press, 
1971. 

1 The Red Virgin: Memoirs of Louise Michel. Edited and translated 
by Bullitt Lowry and Elizabeth Gunter. University of Alabama Press, 
1961. ‘ ' '■■■' " -- !"*■ 


before the Commune was put down in blood the Com- 
mission for Education moved to increase teachers’ sala- 
ries, and, for the first time, the equality of men’s and 
women’s salaries was declared. 

After the destruction of the Commune and her exile 
to New Caledonia in 1873, Louise Michel taught the 
Kanakas, natives of the region, and supported their re- 
volt in 1878. (For Louise Michel’s support of the Kana- 
kas see “Our Life and Times” article, page 12 this is- 
sue.) S’.e expressed a true sense of cultural relativism, 
noting that differences in methods of learning are not 
necessarily deficiencies, when the environment in which 
one is surrounded affords a different kind of teaching. 
She wrote of education on a world scale when she stat- 
ed: 

Throughout the world there are tpo many minds left un- 
cultivated... Between those who know nothing and those who 
have a great deal of false knowledge — those warped for 
thousands of generations by infallible knowledge that is in- 
correct — the difference is less great than it appears at first 
glance. The same breath of science will pass over both. 

(p. 118, The Red Virgin) 

Louise Michel did not separate her views on women’s 
rights and education from her life as a revolutionary. 
She was always looking to expand the limits of humani- 
ty’s creativity and to throw away the fetters which bind 
men’s minds and women’s bodies. She called for the ed- 
ucation of women, not to match the educational rags 
and tatters which men have produced, but instead to 
transcend that with a new vision that can be created IF 
men and women work together to unbind the potential 
of humanity. 

POTENTIAL IN REVOLUTION 

On May 21, 1871, the end arrived. The Commune re- 
vealed the potential inherent in a revolution. The upper 
classes could not afford the success of such an experi- 
ment serving as a signal for the rest of the worlcL ^Th e 
troops of Versailles were called in to put down the 
Commune, which the Communards — men, women and 
children — defended to the last barricade and gun. The 
repression hit out not only at the armed fighting men 
and women but: 

Every poor woman was suspect, even more so if she car- 
ried a market basket or a bottle; she was a petroleuse, and 
was executed on the spot. .Any expression of grief alongside 
the common graves in which the Federals were heaped up 
was proof of complicity. Any weeping woman was an “insur- 
gent female.” (p. 34, Revolution and Reaction) 

However, what the Paris Commune showed histori- 
cally cannot be erased and must not be forgotten. Rath- 
er than ending with the destruction of the Commune, I 
wish to end with what Karl Marx wrote in The Civil 
War in France: 

Wonderful, indeed, was the change the Commune had 
wrought in Paris! No longer any trace of the meretricious 
Paris of the Second Empire...No more corpses at the Mor- 
gue, no nocturnal burglaries, scarcely any robberies; in fact, 
for the first time since the days of February 1848, the streets 
of Paris were safe, and that without any police of any 
kind.. .the real women of Paris showed again at the surface 
— heroic, noble, and devoted, like the women of antiquity. 
Working, thinking, fighting, bleeding Paris — almost for- 
getful, in its incubation of a new society, of the cannibdSS at 
its gates — radiant in the enthusiasm of its historic initia- 
tive! 


| Youth in Revolt | 

After much student protest that included a petition 
signed by 5,000 people saying that the government “had 
done deep and systematic damage to the whole public- 
education system in Britain,” the academic staff at Ox- 
ford University rejected by 2-1 a proposal to award an 
honorarv degree to British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher. 

. * * * 

An appeal to independent peace movements of all 
countries, East and West, signed Nov. 22 by anti-war 
activists in East Germany and Czechoslovakia, has been 
circulating around the world. It is a statement opposing 
not only militarism, nuclear arms, and “power politics,” 
but social inequality, hunger and poverty, and it de- 
clares that “Peace is indivisibly linked to all human 
rights. The road to an open society ... doesn’t lead 
through military barracks, a polluted environment or 

missile-launching ramps.” 

* # * 

On Feb. 12, 1500 people gathered in Costa Mesa, Cal., 
to protest WINCON ‘85, an annual weapons conference. 

• The protest, consisting mainly of young activists from 
throughout southern California, was the culmination of 

weekly vigils held since the middle of December. 

* * * 

The Black school children of Azania (South Africa), 
who have been so active in the past several months, 
once again erupted in open rebellion on Feb. 11. Three 
thousand children in and around the township of Seiso- 
wlle protested (he lack of new school supplies. Police 
attacked them with rubber bullets, tear gas, and whips, 

1 arid arrested 30 people. . * 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMEX 



by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


The February elections for the South Korean Nation- 
al Assembly delivered a jolt to the military dictatorship 
of General Chun Doo Hwan and his Democratic Justice 
Party. The surprise showing by the New Korean Demo- 
cratic Party, an opposition party formed for the elec- 
tions barely over a month before, did not fundamentally 
alter Chun’s iron rule, but the largest voter turnout in 
25 years registered the depth of unrest. 

The return of Kim Dae Jung, a main figure in the 
electoral opposition to Chun, was timed for the elec- 
tions. He was immediately put under house arrest. Most 
of Chun’s opposition had been either under some form 
of arrest or banned from electioneering, including Kim 
Young Sam, another leading opposition figure. 
STUDENT-WORKER LINKS 

The most daring challenge to Chun has come from 
the students. In February they organized demon- 
strations calling for a boycott of the elections. They 
have held continuous protests to regain control of the 
universities and for wider demands of freedom of 
speech, assembly and the press. The most significant 
development has been their unity with workers’ strug- 
gles. 5 

The South Korean “economic miracle” has been 
wrung from men and women workers whose average 
workweek is 50 hours. In most families, husbands and 
wives both work simply to make enough to get by. Half 
of all industrial workers are women. They are the ma- 
jority in textiles, chemicals and electronics, as well as in 
the Kuro and Kumi industrial districts where many 
strikes have erupted in recent months. Women earn 
about half the pay men receive, and in some of the 
newest high-tech plants young women labor for low pay, 
eat in company dining halls and live in company dorms 
in a situation reminiscent of the 19th century textile 
mills of New England. They are also discriminated 
-•gainst because of their peasant origins. 

Yet it should be recalled that women wig makers, 
who sat-in in 1979 against their exploitative conditions, 
were a major spark for the mass revolt which ultimately 
led to the downfall of the Park regime. The Chun re- 
gime moved first against the textile and garment work- 
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ers’ unions (mainly women), but his attempts to dis- 
mantle them has not stopped strikes and protests. 

UNCONDITIONAL U.S. SUPPORT 

The U.S. government is becoming more and more 
concerned over South Korea, but it has nothing to do 
with encouraging a “return to democracy.” U.S. Presi- 
dents have lived quite comfortably with dictators there, 
from Syngman Rhee and Park to the present day Gen- 
eral Chun. When U.S. Congressmen accompanying Kim 
Dae Jung back to South Korea were stiff-armed by 
Chun’s goons at the Seoul airport, Reagan’s spokesmen 
at first blamed the Congressmen for provoking the at- 
tack! Chun plans to visit Reagan in the U.S this April. 

Meanwhile, Operation “Team Spirit,” joint U.S.-South 
Korean military maneuvers, began in February also. 
The U.S has always considered South Korea a garrison 
for its troops, and those U.S. troops have likewise reas- 
sured a string of dictatorships. The growing movements 
to end exploitation wjthin South Korea come at a time 
of unrest throughout the South Pacific and Asia, from 
New Caledonia to Australia and the Philippines. 

New Zealand and Australia 

Cancelling U.S. — New Zealand naval maneuvers 
shows that U.S. imperialism is afraid that a “dangerous 
precedent” will be set if tiny New Zealand is allowed to 
remain a U.S. ally without permitting nuclearly-armed 
U.S. ships to visit. Nominally anti-nuclear allies like Ja- 
pan allow U.S. ships to dock without asking for assur- 
ances that there are no nuclear weapons on board, and 
since the U.S. arrogantly refuses to divulge which ships 
carry those weapons for “security reasons,” only the 
U.S. government knows if there are nuclear weapons 
aboard. 

Labour Party Prime Minister of New Zealand David 
Lange would apparently love to give in to Reagan on 
this one, once having called Labour’s anti-nuclear policy 
“unrealistic,” but the storm of protest from the ranks 
was so great that Lange had to back track immediately. 
The U.S. behemoth’s threats of economic retaliation 
against tiny and faraway New Zealand, a nation of 3.2 
million, have stiffened resistance to the nuclear ships. 

When neighboring Australia's Labour Prime Minister 


Robert Hawke visited Washington in February, he not 
only refused to condemn New Zealand, but also hedged 
on his own nuclear “commitments” to the U.S. Hawke 
had seen his electoral margin cut to a razor-thin one in 
December with the emergence of the new Nuclear Dis- 
armament Party, which received 7% of the vote. 

Seeing both U.S. and Russian missiles as a threat, the 
NDP wants to close all U.S. bases, stop uranium mining 
and prohibit all nuclear weapons, including those “in 
transit.” Despite their own private friendliness to U.S. 
imperialism, Lange and even Hawke are forced to dis- 
tance themselves from Reagan’s nuclear madness. 

New Caledonia 

Unrest continues in the wake of white settler and po- 
lice violence against indigenous Kanaka independence 
activists. While continuing to favor a negotiated settle- 
ment, independence leader Jean-Marie Tjibaou re- 
marked, “If the (French) soldiers are there to make 
peace, they have to disarm the far Right.” 

In Paris, 2,000 demonstrators called Mitterrand re- 
sponsible for the murder of Kanaka activist Eloi Ma- 
choro. At Machoro’s funeral in New Caledonia, it was 
noted that Machoro favored a multi-racial society, but 
that racist French settler violence was making that an 
increasingly remote possibility. U.S. imperalism worries 
that socialist-oriented independence movements will 
shake up its “security interest” in the South Pacific. j 

• 

Louise Michel and Kanaka rebels 

As one of the Communards banished to the distant 
French colony of New Caledonia, Louise Michel witnessed 
and supported the first Kanaka uprising of 1878: 

During the Kanaka insurrection, on a stormy night, I 
heard a knock on the door of my hut. “Who’s there?” I 
asked. “Taiau,” he answered. I recognized the voices of 
the Kanakas who brought us our provisions...They were 
coming to say goodbye before going across the water in 
the storm to join their people “to fight bad white peo- 
ple,” they said. I ripped in half my red scarf from the 
(Paris) Commune which I’d preserved through a thou- 
sand diffic ulties, and gave it to them as a remembrance. 

— from Louise Michel, La Commune 



Black youth in the Crossroads settlement erect barricades against South 
African police armed with guns and lethal rubber bullets who have killed 16 
Black protesters. 


Rebels in divided Sudan 

The vast Sudan has been ruled by 
Gen. Gaafar el-Nimeiry since 1969, who 
originally unified the country by grant- 
ing autonomy to the non-Muslim South, 
thus ending the Black Anya-Nanya re- 
bellion of the 1960s. As Sudan went 
deeper and deeper into economic crisis 
in the 1980s, Nimeiry reversed himself 
on autonomy for the South, soon plung- 
ing the country again into civil war. 

Since 1983 he has outraged much 
Northern opinion as well by his attempt 
to impose the Islamic law (Sharia) on 
the entire society. Alcohol is banned, 
~one man’s testimony in court now 
equals two women’s, hands of “thieves” 
are cut off, and “adulterers” (i.e. anyone 
not married) are executed while those 
only accused are whipped in public. 

The January execution of 76-year-old 
Mohammed Taha revealed the extent of 
his opposition. Taha, leader of the Re- 
publican Brothers, a reformist Islamic 
group which favors sexual and religious 
equality and which accused Nimeiry of 
having “distorted Islam in the eyes of 
our people and in the eyes of the world 
and degraded the repu -ation of (Su- 
dan),” refused to recant his criticisms, 
and was publicly executed for “heresy.” 
Several thousand members of the ultra- 
reactionary Muslim Brotherhood looked 
on and cheered from inside the prison 
walls of Khartoum. 

Outside, however, it was quite a 
different story. Thousands massed 
in the streets to oppose the execu- 
tion and to support Taha’s ideas, 
Draving police on horseback who 
attacked them with bullwhips. 

After a long period of apparent quies- 
cence, the Sudanese masses are in mot- 
ion once again. They are debating not 
only how to overthrow the hated Ni- 
meiry, but also how to unite Muslim, 
Christian and Animist — and Arab and 
Black — in a new type of society. As 
John Garang, leader of the Sudanese 
Peoples’ Liberation Army, put it, the 
goal is to “liberate the whole of the Su- 
dan from the dictatorship of Nimeiry, 
from exploitation, from under-develop- 
■ mat” 


Underground Poland 

New protest strikes were scheduled 
for Feb. 28 in the wake of the horrible 
revelations from the trial of the secret 
police “death squad” murderers of Fr. 
Jerzy Popieluszko. Many other police 
murders remain unsolved, including the 
murder of 19-year-old Grzegorz Prze- 
myk, whose grave has become a monu- 
ment to Solidarity. “Unknown assai- 
lants” have repeatedly ravaged the 
grave site. There is now a constant vigil 
over it. 

Three years after martial law, the 
opposition persists, as seen also in the 
tremendous variety of its underground 
press. One example: The paper Fight- 
ing Solidarity, in both Polish and 
Russian editions, comes out regularly 
in Wroclaw, and is considered one of 
the most militant voices on the “Left” 
of the underground movement. 

Tolerance, Austrian-style 

When former SS officer and Nazi war 
criminal Walter Reder was released 
from an Italian prison, he returned 
“home” to a warm welcome from none 
other than the Austrian Defense Minis- 
ter, Friedhelm Frischenschlager. Social 
Democratic Chancellor Fred Sinowatz 
criticized but did not fire Frischen- 
schlager for what the latter called a 


“humanitarian” gesture. The Social 
Democrats depend on Frischenschlag- 
er’s right-wing Liberal Party to keep 
their parliamentary majority afloat. 

SS officer Reder’s known war crimes 
include massacring 1800 Italian men, 
women and children in and around the 
village of Marzabotto, Italy in 1944, in 
reprisal for Italian Resistance actions. 
Apparently elements of fascism are 
alive and well in liberal capitalist Aust- 
ria in 1985; it was also revealed that 
Reder has received an Austrian military 
pension since 1970, made retroactive to 
1964. 

Thousands in Italy had already op- 
posed Reder’s release. Inside Austria, 
pressure is building against the Social 
Democratic government’s obscene toler- 
ance of Nazi sympathizers in its ranks. 

Yugoslav dissidents 

The trial of Yugoslav dissidents and 
Marxist Humanists has for the moment 
come to a conclusion after three 
months. Dragomir Olujic, Milan Nikolic 
and Miodrag Milic were sentenced to 
one to two years in prison, all on the 
charge of “hostile propaganda.” Pavlus- 
ko Imsirovic, whose case was dropped 
in January, led a walkout of supporters 
during the sentencing. 

The reduction in the charges from 
“counter-revolutionary conspiracy^’' 


the state prosecutors was due to inter- 
national support and an organized com- 
mittee inside Yugoslavia. 

Milan Nikolic said of the trial in his 
last statement: “...it’s not only our skin 
but the future of this society that is at 
stake — whether it would be a prog- 
ressive motion toward the development 
of socialism according to human needs 
and historical possibilities, or it would 
be a stagnation and even regressive 
motion (no difference between corpora- 
tivism and Stalinism).” 

In Brief 

Bulgaria — In January the ultra-Sta- 
linist Shivkov government murdered 
over 100 members of the Turkish mi- 
nority. The reason? Resistance to gov- 
ernment decrees changing their names 
to "Bulgarian” ones. The country’s 
800,000 ethnic Turks constitute 9% of 
the population, but as with the gypsies, 
the other large minority group, the gov- 
ernment denies their very existence. 

* * * 

Spain — Premier Gonzalez’ social 
democratic government was shaken re- 
cently by the revelations of secret U.S. 
“contingency plans” to use nuclear 
weapons in case of war in various U.S. 
“ally” nations, without having informed 
these “allies.” To save his own neck, he 
had to state immediately that U.S. nu- 
clear weapons would never be permitted 
in Spain. 

He recently got his party to vote to 
keep the U.S. bases and to remain in 
NATO, despite the hundreds of thou- 
sands, including many rank-and-file So- 
cialists, who had demonstrated last De- 
cember against both NATO and the 
bases. 

* # * 

Cuba — Ariel Hidalgo, a Marxist wri- 
ter, sits in the Combinado de Este pris- 
on outside Havana In 1980, he was ar- 
rested for sheltering from hostile mobs 
a student trying to leave Cuba. Police 
also seized his manuscript, “Cuba, the 
Marxist State and ‘New Class’: A Dia- 
lectical Materialist Study,” which criti- 
cized Castro’s rule as that of a new rul- 


by * v ing class. He is servlng eight years. 
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Capital tries 
to eliminate 
living wage 

by John Marcotte 

As bad as the vicious tide of anti-labor concessions 
has been these last few years, the shocking news is that 
the five major U.S. copper producers are demanding 
wage cuts of $6 an hour, now, even before the present 
contracts expire in June of 1986. If you remember that 
Phelps Dodge workers have been on strike since 1983 
over a $1.25 wage cut, and the scabs have decertified 
the union in Arizona and Texas; and that the United 
Steelworkers (USWA) is offering Phelps Dodge, Ken- 
necotb, Newmont Mining, Inspiration Consolidated and 
Asarco a $2.50 an hour wage cut, which the compan- 
ies have rejected as too little and insist on $6, you 
can see what Reagan meant when he said, “You ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal the USWA was willing to give up $10,000 per work- 
er per year, or $150 million by the end of the contract, 
and that was rejected by the companies. 

Reaganism, or the movement of the ruling class to 
drastically and permanently reshape the face of Ameri- 
can labor, reducing all to the lowest level and indeed 
pauperism, is alive and well in this so-called recovery. 
According to the Department of Labor, of the 2.3 mil- 
! lion workers covered by major contract settlements in 
1984, almost one-quarter were forced to take wage cuts 
or freezes; 119,000 took wage cuts averaging almost 10%; 
and 800,000 had to accept a two-tier wage system. 

Not only has the minimum wage not risen since Jan- 
uary of 1981, while in the last three years in New York 

(continued on page 3) 


Origins 
of Black 
Marxism 

by Lou Turner 

The decade following the Russian Revolution saw the 
race riots of the “Red Summer of 1919” signal the 
emergence of the “New Negro” and the world historic 
rise of the Garvey movement, while Lenin and Ameri- 
can Marxists formulated the first Marxist thesis on the 
“Negro Question”. It was the birth of Black Marxism. 

Nothing better exposes, however, the attitude of rac- 
ist neglect on the part of American historians, on the 
one hand, and the suppression by American Communist 
ideologues, on the other, toward that historical and the- 
oretically new moment, when the dimensions of Black 
and Red fused into a single revolutionary dialectic, 
than the recent opening of an exhibit of archival docu- 
ments from the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at the 
Wayne State University Labor Archives in Detroit. 

BLACK AND RED AT TURNING POINT 

What struck me, as I toured the exhibit, was how a 
single display of documents from Dunayevskaya’s Ar- 
chives so profoundly illuminated the multi-dimensionali- 
ty of the fusion of Black and Red, that our understand- 
ing of everything from Black literature to revolution, 
from the West Indies to South Africa, from the move- 
ment of peasantry to Black proletarian in the 1920s and 
’30s may have to be re-examined. 

However, it was at the reception following her lecture 
opening the exhibit, that Raya Dunayevskaya presented 
Dr. Philip Mason of the Reuther Library with one of 
the most extraordinary documents from American Black 
and Marxist history, a recently discovered 1926 copy oi 
the Negro Champion, the organ of the American Ne- 
gro Labor Congress. 

As a young woman in Chicago, Dunayevskaya 
had attended the first-ever gathering of Black 
workers and Marxists at the founding convention 
(continued on page 9) 




Superpowers and China lie in wait 

Will mass unrest alter India’s path? 


by Peter Wermuth 

The electoral sweep of Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Congress Party (I) in state assembly elections 
March 5, and his pronouncement that India’s “non- 
aligned” status “will in no way be changed,” has not 
dampened Reagan’s ambition of coaxing India closer to 
the U.S. at the expense of Russia. Indeed, India’s new 
ruler — nicknamed “computerji” because of his professed 
admiration for American-made high technology — is 
smart enough to nurture jthf image that he might ex- 
tract India from its now-friendly relations with Russia if 
he can get more U.S. foreign investment in return. 

At the same time, Rajiv Gandhi is in no rush to 
throw in his lot with Reagan, because the real determi- 
nant to Indian foreign relations is not Russia or the 
U.S., but China. India and .China have conducted in- 
tense negotiations for months aimed at resolving their 
decades-long border dispute and no progress has been 


reported so far. So long as China maintains its territori- 
al claims upon northern India, and so long as Reagan 
continues to militarily arm India’s other arch-rival, Pak- 
istan, to the tune of $3.2 billion, any hope for an instant 
breakthrough in India-U.S. relations will remain a mi- 
rage. 

INDIAN LIFE AND LABOR 

Whether Rajiv Gandhi chooses to ally India with the 
U.S. or with Russia or to maintain India as a halfway 
house between the superpowers matters little insofar as 
the Indian masses are concerned, faced as they are with 
the twin burdens of capitalist development and pre-cap- 
italist technological underdevelopment. In order to 
grasp the reality of India today, we need to focus not 
only on the machinations from above, but also upon the 
conditions of life and labor from below. 

(continued on page 10) 
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Funeral protest at Crossroads 




End Reaganism before 
Reaganism ends us 


dous consequences for that world. 

A BUDGET FOR DESTRUCTION 


Like the Mad Hatter in “Alice in Wonderland,” Ron- 
ald Reagan evidently believes that “words mean what I 
say they mean.” Thus: 

• gVn .economy that has forced millions into a state of 
permanent unemployment — and sees more men, wom- 
en and children homeless than even in the Great De- 
pression — is considered “robust”; extending unemploy- 
ment benefits to those whose compensation ran out on 
March 31 is just one more example of “waste” and “un- 
necessary” domestic spending; and the total retreat on 
civil rights or any attention to the unconscionable Black 
unemployment rate is declared a true “independent” 
stand. 

• The counter-revolutionaries and infamous mercenar- 
ies of American imperialism, who are trying to help 
Reagan make the Sandinistas say “Uncle,” have sud- 
denly become “freedom fighters” Ukened to nothing less 
than the founding fathers of the U.S. 

• And the MX missile — a nuclear weapon which car- 
ries 10 warheads and is such a “high value” target that 
it requires being shuttled between hidden silos— is a 
“Peacekeeper”! 

But Ronald Reagan is not the Mad Hatter; he is 
President of the most powerful country in the world. 
And his words are not just “words,” but bear horren- 


Those consequences are the kind of stakes involved in 
Reagan’s current battle for his proposed federal budget, 
which will slash another $51 billion from whatever so- 
cial programs are still left after the onslaught of his 
first four years, while it adds another $30 billion to the 
military — boosting it to an unprecedented $277.5 billion 
for 1986. It is a “battle” being waged, however, with a 
Congress that is not arguing against Reagan’s truly in- 
sane premise, but only with “how much” it will cost, 
measuring that only against what it will mean for the 
next election. 

It is not only that Republicans and Democrats 
alike have bowed so easily to Reagan’s making the 
vote for 21 more MX missiles tantamount to a 
"loyalty oath.” What is most frightening of all is 
that Reagan’s "Star Wars” scheme— which evoked 
only ridicule and laughter from the ideologues 
when he first proposed it to a startled nation two 
years ago, on March 23, 1983 — has now been ac- 
cepted as the framework of his program for the 
world. 

(continued on page 10) 
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International Women’s Day Celebrations 


Chicago, 111. — International Women’s Day (IWD) was 
observed here for an entire week as different women’s 
groups celebrated in their own unique ways. Women’s 
Liberation-News and Letters Committees participated in 
several events. On March 6, Suzanne Casey gave a pres- 
entation to 50 women for the Chicago Area Women’s 
History Conference. Her subject was the history of IWD 
and working women. 

Casey gave that history a new viewpoint by asking 
who the women were who in 1857 marched by the hun- 
dreds through New York’s Lower East Side demanding 
decent working conditions, a living wage and the right 
to vote. Her answer was that they were revolutionar- 
ies — women immigrants from the 1848 revolutions in 
Europe who could no more stop their militancy because 
of a move to a new country than they could stop 
breathing. Her tracing of the history of working wo- 
men’s fight for freedom at each stage showed the Rea- 
son of those women and their relationship to revolu- 
tion. 

. March 9 was the citywide celebration at Roosevelt 
University, “IWD 1985: Which Way Forward For Wo- 
men?” that was endorsed by many women’s and Left 
organizations and brought together over 300 women and 
men. It began with a panel discussion .with women from 
El Salvador and Peru and continued in many afternoon 
workshops taking up the freedom fights of women in 
different countries. 

WOMEN AS THINKERS 

In one workshop, Terry Moon and Suzanne Casey 
from News and Letters joined Black feminist Jackie An- 
derson in a panel on “Women in Theory and Practice: 
Women as Thinkers and Activists.” Anderson spoke on 
Audre Lorde, reading from several essays that revealed 
Lorde to be a multi-dimensional woman, one certainly 
concerned with revolutionary change. 

Terry Moon spoke on Eleanor Marx, as a wo- 
man who was facing the same urgency for activity 
in her day that we see today, but who was able to 
transcend that by PRACTICING Karl Marx’s phil- 
osophy. Moon ended her presentation by saying 
that it took our age and the development of the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism to make explicit 
what Eleanor Marx’s contribution is to us today. 

Suzanne Casey challenged those who would try to 
fragment Rosa Luxemburg, who would say she was a 
revolutionary but no feminist. Casey’s talk revealed her 
as a whole person — revolutionary, feminist, woman — 
whose passion to transform the world was seen in 
everything she did — be that her agitation and writing 
against German imperialism in Africa, or her speech on 
woman suffrage. 

At many points Casey related what she had devel- 


oped in her presentation to Raya Dunayevskaya’s book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, so that one saw how Ca- 
sey’s view of Luxemburg and her relevance for today 
was grounded in Dunayevskaya’s work. 

March 10 was our own Marxist-Humanist celebration 
of IWD in Chicago. Other News and Letters locals held 
their own meetings that same week in Detroit, New 
York and California. In Chicago, Terry Moon spoke on 
the Introduction/Overview to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
soon-to-be-published book, Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Fu- 
ture. We had all been looking forward to our own 
meeting not only because we had much to celebrate: the 
publication of the new book and Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
March 21 lecture in Detroit on her exhibit at the 
Wayne State Labor History Archives titled, “Dialectics 
of Revolution: American Roots and World Humanist 
Concepts.” We were also looking forward to our cele- 
bration because what we were to discuss was how we 
can totally uproot this horrible society so that we can 
begin to create a human one. Accomplishing that would 
be a real celebration of International Women’s Day! 

— Marxist-Humanist Participant 



Santiago, Chile — Chilean women were met with 
water cannon on International Women’s Day when 
they refused to leave a square where they were 
collecting food for those left homeless by the re- 
cent earthquake. They thrust boxes of food at the 
police to let them know what they were doing, yet 
Pinochet’s cops attacked them with clubs and then 
tear gassed them. Despite all, they managed to 
load the now soggy food and clothing onto their 
truck. 


women- 
worldwide 

Young women, both Black and white, have been in the 
forefront of teachers’ strikes in Mississippi which, since 
Feb. 25, have seen as many as 9,000 teachers out in 53 
school districts. With the support of many parents and j 
students, the Mississippi teachers — the lowest-paid in ; 
the country — are demanding wage increases because, as 
one picketer said, “We are not second class citizens! We 

want off the bottom!” - 

. . 

The Detroit Guatemala Committee is asking people to 
donate a few dollars to aid the family of a disappeared 
person. The donor is given a handmade braided wool 
bracelet to wear as a symbol of the disappeared and 
asked to tell that person’s story whenever others com- 
ment on the bracelet. Letters are also sent to the U.S. 
government and to General Mejia Victores to demand 
that person’s release. To join this campaign, write: De- 1 
troit Guatemala Committee, P.O. Box 20284, De- 

troit, MI 48220, or call: (313) 849-5041. 

* * * 

In the wake of last winter’s Congressional hearings on 
child abuse, “children’s issues” are finally getting some 
attention — and it isn’t coming from the so-called “right 
to life” movement. In New York, 900 at a Children’s 
Defense Fund Conference condemned the $50 billion cut ; 
from programs affecting children by the Reagan admi- 
nistration between 1980 and 1990. And nationwide, 
groups , formed to track missing children— almost 2 mil- 
lion yearly, 90% of whom are runaways — are demanding 
a national information network similar to the one now 
in operation to find stolen cars. 

The new 22c stamp honoring Mary McLeod Bethune is 
the second commemorating a Black woman and only 
the eighth Black American to be so “honored.” Dr. Bet- 
tye-Collier Thomas, director of the National Archives 
for Black Women’s History and the Mary McLeod Be- 
thune Museum in Washingtftn, D.C., said, “When you 
are talking about American history, you are talking 
about Black women. They have been there, but they 
have been invisible.” 

* *- * 

More than 1,000 women met in Frankfurt, West Ger- 
many, earlier this year to discuss racism, anti-immigra- 
tion legislation and relations between German and im- 
migrant women in West Germany. Twice as many par- 
ticipated as were expected — at least half of them 
immigrant women, including Indonesian nurses, as well 
as Turkish, Iranian and Ethiopian workers. They made 
plans to set up multinational women’s centers and 
passed resolutions dealing with such issues as establish- 
ing the right of immigrant women to receive residency 
permits independent of their husbands. 
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AFL-CIO actions further disorganize labor Puerto Rican community 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 
On Feb. 21, the 28 International Unions that make up 
the AFL-CIO met in Bal Harbour, Fla. to “re-examine” 
the state of the labor movement. Staring these union 
“leaders” in the face were such telltale signs of their 
own bankruptcy as their failure to prevent Reagan’s re- 
election and the fact that the percentage of workers or- 
ganized in unions has fallen to 19% of the work force. 

The conference produced a series of calls for “re- 
forms” in the labor movement “to keep pace with the 
magnitude and velocity of change in the work place.” 
But the actual “reforms” these so-called union “leaders” 
called for only showed how much they have failed to 
keep pace with the thinking of the American worker. 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 

City, for example, inflation rose 18% and housing 25%. 
But Reagan seriously wants to push through a $2.50 
minimum wage — “for youth,” he says. Since when is 
there one minimum wage for youth and one for adults? 
That is like the whole two-tier wage system. The lowest 
wage is the one that determines everything. 

If my unionized shop pays $3.62 to start, and 
most union shops in New York pay $3.50 to $4.00 
to start, that is because the minimum wage is 
$3.35. If the minimum were $5, the union, to justi- 
fy its parasitic living off our wages and sweat, 
would have to "get us’’ at least 25 to 50 cents over 
that to justify its existence. If $2.50 is the bottom, 
that will become the measure of all wages. 

The hi-tech revolution does not just mean robots 
throwing workers out of production jobs into unemploy- 
ment or at best minimum wage service jobs. It means 
further mobility and internationalization of capital. It 
means that the wage Black steelworkers are paid in rac- 
st, fascist South Africa determines whether U.S. Steel 
doses its Chicago works; that the starvation wages of 
Chilean copper miners under Pinochet’s boot determine 
Phelps Dodge’s contract demands here; and Pan Am de- 
cides it wants its flight attendants on Asian flights to be 
Dased in Thailand and Hong Kong and paid Third 
World wages as well — $225 a month. The absolute mea- 
sure of wages now is not even a $2.50 an hour mini- 
mum — it is Third World wages, which are more and 
more being paid in the U.S. 

VO PARTIAL SOLUTIONS 

The partial solutions of the present unions are no so- 
utions at all. Look at International Harvester. The 
CAW claims it won a six-year “Job Content Preserva- 
tion Program” of no lay-offs and guaranteed employ- 
ment in its new contract. But first, it’s so full of loop- 
lioles, like substituting money for unemployment bene- 
fits and job training for actual jobs, it’s hard to know 
vhat it will mean. Second, it covers only 8,000 workers 
remaining of the 45,000 at IH back in 1975, before all 
;he lay-offs. If that isn’t closing the bam door after the 
lorse got out, I don’t know what is. 

We have been talking at work about getting rid of our 
UAW union, it has so sold out to the boss. The problem 
s, we were saying, no other union will touch us because 
ve belong to the UAW and they all have agreements 
with that union. We are prisoners of the UAW. We 
lave an idea of what we want. One worker said, “We 
leed a new kind of union, one that’s not beholden to 
my of these unions, one that’s really independent for 
he workers.” Another worker felt we need something 
ike the Polish Solidarity movement to arise in this 
rountry. 

But I liked the idea of a Dominican worker, who 
alked about the 24-hour general strike in his countr$ 
>ver the food price increases and said, “A general strike 
n one country alone is not enough. What we need is a 
general strike all over the world to bring down all these 
tilers, capitalist and Communist, so we can finally start 
luilding a really new society.” I guess it might be Reag- 
m who ain’t seen nothing yet. 
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One of the major reports that came out of the gather- 
ing said, “Unions should consider abandoning the tradi- 
tional labor contract in some cases. Instead, unions 
could negotiate minimum wage and working condition 
guarantees that would serve as a floor for individual 
bargaining between employees and employers.” The bu- 
reaucrats also endorsed a report calling for more “arbi- 
tration” in order to prevent labor disputes “from devel- 
oping into strikes.” 

Why in the world are these "union leaders’’ 
complaining about the fact that their membership 
rolls are declining so drastically? The reason for it 
is not so much management or the anti-union, ef- 
forts of Reagan but the fact that unions offer no 
reason for being to the American worker anymore. 

For years the trend in government and corporation 
alike has been to break the strength of labor by negoti- 
ating not with the International unions but on a plant- 
by-plant basis. That has been the reality in auto, steel, 
rubber and many other basic industries, as the capital- 
ists have tried to force down wages by “showing” that 
one particular plant or another “isn’t being run profita- 
bly enough.’’ To this, the union bureaucrats have noth- 
ing to say. 

WORKERS QUESTION KIND OF LABOR 

For the past 35 years the philosophy and the practice 
of the union “leadership” has been based on putting to- 
gether demands that can be reduced to dollars and 
cents — the economic factors. They paid no attention to 
the fact that, while fighting for economic gains, workers 
were also questioning the very mode of labor in this so- 
ciety, the very conditions of labor. 

Now that the capitalists argue they don’t have 
the dollars and cents to give the workers, the un- 
ion leadership has no ground from which to fight 
at all. That is why they are capitulating so totally 
to Reagan’s anti-labor policies,, though they spent 
millions to try to defeat him in the election. 

The rank-and-file have never thought the same way 
as their leadership. They certainly don’t think the same 
way now. I have a friend from Colorado who told me he 
wasn’t even sure he would join the union. “I don’t see 
what good it does to have two bosses over me instead 
of one,” he told me. There are a lot of workers who feel 
that way, who are looking for a different way to have 
their ideas on creating a different kind of labor heard. 
They certainly weren’t being heard in the Bal Harbour 
meeting of the AFL-CIO. 


protests factory poisons 

New York, N.Y. — On March 9, workers and neighbors 
of the Guanajibo Industrial Park in Mayagudz, Puerto 
Rico, organized as the Committee in Defense of Our 
Health, staged a mock funeral procession to protest gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and its failure to demand that in- 
dustry stop the irresponsible legal and illegal disposal of 
toxic wastes into the ground, air and water. 

An acute situation has existed in the area for the past 
20 months. Toxic gases are continuously released into 
the air from waste products thrown into the sewage and 
drainage systems by the plants. There have also been 
major gas leaks from the factories. 

The Committee in Defense of Our Health has 
been holding press conferences, talks and clinics 
for sick workers in the community. It publishes a 
mimeographed newsletter in which workers from 
tjie different plants tell of the dangerous condi- 
tions there. The Committee holds that at least 79$ 
of the 10,000 workers in the industrial park have 
been affected. -The vast majority of the workers in 
the park are women. 

A woman worker wrote in a recent newsletter of the 
incidents at the Angus America plant: “The first time it 
was 26 people. Some still have numbness in the face 
and mouth. There are workers who have headaches and 
dizziness and other effects of the poisons.” Two workers 
from the plant have been diagnosed as suffering from 
polyneuropathy, an ailment that can paralyze a person. 

The Guanajibo Industrial Park was established in 
Mayagudz by Puerto Rico’s Commonwealth government 
as part of the heavy industrialization of the island since 
the 1960s. Located in one of the most populated cities, 
the government offers port facilities, roads, water supply 
and cheap electricity to nearly 30 foreign companies. 
Many of these companies are subsidiaries and affiliates 
of U.S. companies, which shift their taxable income to 
Puerto Rico, where they benefit from tax exemption, 
cheap labor and flexible environmental regulations. 

— R. Pietri 


Coming in May News & Letters—- 
South Africa nears Civil War 
Subscribe to News & Letters, see p. 4 


Safety sparks revolt at U.S. Auto Radiator 


Detroit, Mich — When workers in the VC Core assem- 
bly area at U.S. Auto Radiator got new, heavier racks 
to handle, they revolted. They need new racks because 
the old ones are falling apart and are dangerous, but 
the new ones are too heavy. You have to pick up the 
rack and put it on a board. Then you have to put 1, 2, 
4 or 6 heater cores in the rack. When you’re done, you 
take it off the board and give it to the man at the auto- 
matic face dip. This job is called racking. It’s done by 
women. 

The revolt started before lunch. People who worked 
on the racks were beating their tools, shouting, “Heavy, 
heavy! Help, help!” One woman went to the union to 
find out what they could do. The union told her you 
can’t refuse to do a job, but you can ask to go to the 
clinic. After lunch the foreman asked who wanted to go 
to the clinic. They surprised him by saving all at once, 
“I do!” 

The foreman called a meeting right then, and af- 
ter the women came back from the meeting, they 
stayed in the work area just talking. This got the 
foreman really mad, and he said, "You’re all going 
to the office to see Mary.” She’s the one who does 
the hiring and firing for the plant. They told her 
the frames were too heavy. Mary said she would 
make them lighter and gave them permission to 
go to the clinic. 

Since the rest of the department can’t do without 
racking, the foreman said to the rest of the people in an 
angry voice, “All of you go home!” The next day the 
company had put the new racks on a pallet by machine 
repair and was using the old racks again, 

— -Plant One Worker 

• 

A man who works in Contract in Plant 2 got his hand 
caught in a metal cutting machine. There was no safety 
guard on the press. They did surgery to put his finger 
back on. He didn’t lose his fingers like the woman did 
last summer. She can’t work, but the word is that the 
company offered her a lifetime job as payment. Now 
who is going to hire that man with those hands? He 
won’t be the same, either. 

My opinion is this: They should lay us off and 
fix everything right instead of running things as 
they are. But they would be thinking they would 
lose too much, including paying us 40 hours of un- 
employment benefits. We’re definitely putting out 
radiators — warehouses and warehouses of them. 
The workers feel like they’re slaves anyway since 
the jobs pay $5.25 an hour and you have all that 


harassment. 

A Black woman worker at Plant 2 is five months 
pregnant. She turned in a paper from the doctor saying 
she could stand two hours and sit two hours. The com- 
pany said to her: “I’m sorry. There is no such job.” 
You’re supposed to go on maternity leave after seven 
months. Management forced her to leave early, and it’s 
only because she is Black. They could have found a job 
she could do. What is that woman going to do? They 
only pay you 13 weeks maternity leave and, even then, 
what they pay you is only $70 every two weeks! 

— Women workers 


GM autoworker’s letter 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 3-17-85 

Dear T, 

I have to write this letter on my only day off, 
Sunday. We are working three Saturdays a month 
and over eight hours every day. All this production 
when, according to an Oklahoma newspaper, there 
are 35,000 GM autoworkers who have seniority and 
haven’t been called back. Look at the thousands of 
jobs that could be created just by going back to an 
eight-hour day, five days a week Overtime hurts 
all of us workers. Every place that I hear about is 
working overtime. This takes thousands of jobs out 
of the labor force. It just has to stop. 

One of the men that came back here from South 
Gate, Calif., stopped by my operation Saturday and 
was saying that his wife is being called back to Van 
Nuys, Calif., to work. To keep a job with GM she 
has to go. She tried to get a job here, but she had 
high blood pressure, so they wouldn’t hire her. This 
woman’s blood pressure is okay now, because she 
passed her physical examination at Van Nuys. 

March 1, they took applications here at Oklaho- 
ma City. I heard that the employment office gave 
out 10,000 applications in just that one day and 
could have given out more but ran out. They also 
took applications on March 8 for about 300 jobs 
this summer. So why make this woman leave her 
husband and home and go to California to keep a 
job? If she didn’t go back, she would lose all of her 
seniority, so it is very important for retirement. 

Well, there is probably a lot more I could write 
about, but it is getting late — 12:00 already. So will 
close for now. 




The sanctuary movement and Abolitionism 


by Ida Fuller, youth columnist 

With the escalating attacks of the Reagan administra- 
tion on Central America, a new form of resistance has 
arisen within the North American solidarity movement: 
a network of public sanctuaries for transporting Guate- 
malan and El Salvadoran refugees from the Mexico-Ari- 
zona border to the North or Canada. This sanctuary 
movement associates itself proudly, in literature and 
press conferences, with the 19th century Underground 
Railroad of the Abolitionist struggle and Harriet Tub- 
man’s safehouse stops for runaway slaves. 

In January, 16 sanctuary activists were indicted 
on charges of "conspiracy” and 60 refugees were 
jailed after the FBI and the INS raided sanctuary 
churches and houses in Phoenix, Seattle, Roches- 
ter, Philadelphia and Detroit. In Texas, Jack Elder 
and Stacey Merkt have now been sentenced to 150 
days and 179 days imprisonment respectively. In 
addition, both have been put under a gag order 
not to speak to the press about the sanctuary 
movement. 

The trials have been a sham from beginning to end. 
The court prohibited' defense on the ground of opposi- 
tion to the Reagan-backed repression in Guatemala and 
El Salvador. Furthermore, this attack on the sanctuary 
movement is part of a recent State Department “white 
paper” on Central America which openly declares the 
Central American solidarity movement as a target. 

GROWTH OF SANCTUARY MOVEMENT 

In the face of these attacks, new support has begun 
to flow into the movement from a large group of volun- 
teers, and from 200 churches which have recently de- 
clared themselves open to public sanctuary. In Tucson, 
Ariz. an International Symposium on Central American 
Refugees drew 1,200 who heard speeches by the refu- 
gees. Demonstrations against the deportation of Central 
American refugees have been held in Seattle, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles and San Fran cisco. Two Native 
American tribes in New York have declared their reser- 
vations a sanctuary for Guatemalan Indians. Further at- 
tempts are being made to declare some farms and union 
halls as sanctuaries. 

At this yery moment when, in the face of Reagan- 
ism’s imminent attacks, the sanctuary movement is 
growing in numbers and diversity, a real understanding 
of how the Abolitionist Movement was transformed 
from an early reformist one into a principled and revo- 
lutionary freedom movement can help us. 

What transformed the Abolitionist Movement 
were the fugitive slaves of the Underground Rail- 
road who not only became generals and leaders 



but qualitatively changed the discussion of that 
movement to embody their burning desire for up- 
rooting this society. Indeed, the greatness of the 
Abolitionist Movement was in its bringing togeth- 
er many different sectors of the population in an 
exchange of freedom ideas. Its proof was in the 
development of the fugitive slaves and the new 
human dimension which its intellectuals gained.* 

It was Harriet Tubman who in 1849 fled slavery in 
Maryland and became a most ingenious general of the 
Underground Railroad, the conducting of which re- 
quired a great deal of creativity and thought. She 
played a role in formulating John Brown’s raid on Har- 
per’s Ferry and made herself a public lecturer, both on 
the Black struggle and the Suffrage Movement. 

Sojourner Truth, who escaped slaveiy in 1827, was 
determined not to carry a trace of bondage in her name. 
She put her whole philosophy in her new name because 
she was determined to sojourn the world and tell the 
truth about the lie of American democracy. Feeling “so 
tall within, as if the power of a nation was within me,” 
she assigned herself to give lectures which made her 
known as a “naturally powerful mind with unflinching 
adherence to the cause of human freedom." 

SLAVES’ REVOLUTIONARY IDEAS 

The airing of fugitive slaves’ revolutionary ideas in 
the pages of the Abolitionist newspaper The Liberator 
and the powerful impact of their biographies published 
by Abolitionists in that period meant new relationships 
between fugitive slaves and the Abolitionist intellectu- 
als. It gave a totally new human dimension to intellec- 
tuals such as William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

Wendell Phillips hailed John Brown’s raid on Har- 
per’s Ferry for having “turned attention inwardly” to 
the contradictions of American civilization. He recogniz- 
ed it as the result of a “20-year insurrection of ideas” 
and “the first drop of the coming shower,” the Civil 
War. 

That commitment to freedom ideas is what speaks to 
us today. We need to make the sanctuary movement a 
forum for both the Central American refugees who 
come from lands on the verge of revolution and that 
Second America of workers, farmers and Native Ameri- 
cans who have offered their homes and union h«ll« as 
sanctuaries, to discuss what is on our minds: the need 
to uproot the kind of society which degrades human 
beings to “illegal aliens” or seeks to reduce them to 
cogs in a machine. 

See Abolitionists and their Relation to the Black Dimension” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in News ft Letters, March 1986. 


High school students speak out on miseducation 


Editor’s Note: Amidst heightened tensions over the “security 
crackdown” in the Detroit public schools, three students 
from different schools spoke on Feb. 24 about the prison like 
conditions they face on a daily basis At a forum sponsored 
by News and Letters Committees the students — an 1 8-year - 
old white man, a young Black woman and a 15-year -old 
woman — echoed an opposition to this miseducation which 
is voiced by many Detroit students. 

Two police officers came up to me at Murray- Wright 
High School and told me to empty out my pockets. 
Then they patted me down. They had no reason at all 
for doing this; they just picked me out of the hall while 
I was on my way to class. They made me 15 minutes 
late, and then I almost got kicked out of class. 

At Murray-Wright we only have five minutes warning 
before we get a hall sweep to catch students late for 
class. In those five minutes they take these big iron 
gates and seal off the halls. Then they go around and 
get everybody out from behind the gates, take them to 
the office and exclude them for three days. You have to 
bring your parent to get back in. 

• . 

After we lost the appeal on our suspension, the Direc- 
tor of Attendance asked us which school we would pre- 
fer, and my mother chose one. We went there, and the 
principal started questioning me. He told me a lot of 
things like, you know if you come here you can’t fight 
or I’m going to kick vou out. 

The principal gave me this really thick book, bigger 


than the Student Code of Conduct, and he asked me to 
read him the title, which I did. It was like he was de- 
ciding whether to let me in the school or not, and I told 
him it wasn’t his decision, that the decision was mine 
and was already made. 

• 

It’s gotten so that teachers just don't care at Murphy 
Middle School. They’ll give you the assignment and if 
you ask for a pass out of class, they’ll say, sure, go 
ahead. You can go hang out in the hall for the whole 
year. In one class I’ve heard there are supposed to be 
over 30 kids and there are usually only about five. If 
that teacher decides you’re not doing the problems fast 
enough, he’ll give you the answers. How are you sup- 
posed to learn if he’s giving you the answers? That’s 
Civics class. 

One thing I would like to say is that I feel like I’m 
being changed into a robot. Everybody is supposed to 
obey. No matter how hard- it is, you’ve got to do it or 
else you get excluded or suspended. They shove you out 
of the way because you’re a rebel. That’s why students 
skip so much, because they don’t want to be a robot. 

The panel was moderated by Laurie Cashdan, a News 
and Letters member, who felt that youth’s opposition to 
being treated like a robot, a thing, was related to the ideas 
of Marxist- Humanism. She quoted from the chairwoman of 
News and Letters, Raya Dunayevskaya, who compared 
youth’s “reaching for the future” to “the Promethean vision 
that Marx bequeathed to us.” 
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Native American protest 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

Detroit, Mich. — In the Jan.-Feb. N&L I wrote about 
the protest Native Americans held at the Fort Totten 
Indian Reservation against attempts to cut off food 
stamps. Six people had been arrested and Alice One 
Bear refused to leave jail, hoping to get publicity for 
the plight of the people living at Fort Totten. 

Since that time Alice One Bear received a suspended 
sentence after being charged with disturbing the peace. 
She was glad she stayed in jail, and the way it came 
out was Easier than she expected. But she called it a 
trap, looking like everyone is cooperating, because it’s 
really just on the surface. She feels like Social Services 
gave up only what they would have anyway. Since you 
know the system can’t work for you, she said, we have 
to make the change for ourselves. 

Since the protest, the tribal council is making 
good on their promise to get some hearings on the 
housing situation. In the winter, the houses can’t 
be winterized enough to make them bearable. 

The head of the tribal council said they’ve also gotten 
the government to start giving out more food by threat- 
ening to talk to people about how many nearby ware- 
houses are filled with food that has not been distribut- 
ed. The government has been saying they can’t give it 
out to individuals, only to institutions like schools or 
soup kitchens. But who can open up a soup kitchen to 
feed people on a 300-square-mile reservation? 

A lot of people at Fort Totten had felt that they were 
always forced to deal with the government on its terms. 
Now they have gotten a start on how we could try for 
something different. They are talking about it and being 
really organized about it. Fort Totten is one of the 
poorest reservations anywhere, so it’s really good to see 
this happening. 


I Iranian workers’ strikes | 

In the past ten months Iran has been the scene of 
more than 100 spontaneous strikes by rank-and-file 
workers. This represents the most massive opposition to 
Khomeini's government since 1981 when the mass geno- 
cide of revolutionaries began. 

• In Isphahan Foundry over 20,000 workers went on 
strike over the imminent lay-off of 5,000 workers and 
staff. Faced with the imprisonment of fellow strikers af- 
ter a month on strike, workers held the entire manage- 
ment hostage. The para-military Pasdarans stormed the 
factory,' broke up the strike and executed 10 workers on 
the spot 

• Workers at Madar Textile, who had requested to 
have a voice in the lay-off of workers, were threatened 
by imprisonment in the horrible torture chambers of 
Evin. To this threat they replied, “We are not afraid of 
prison. Our miserable lives today are no better than 
prison.” 

• Members of the Pasdarans dragged Canada Dry 
worker representatives from their houses in the middle 
of the night and stormed the factory where workers 
were holding a sit-in. The battle continued with the 
Pasdarans shooting unarmed workers, while workers set 
up barricades behind the machines and fought back 
with soda bottles. 

• Workers went on strike at Tide Detergent when 
“war taxes” were imposed on them, and forced manage- 
ment to rescind the decision. At the same time the 1 
number of draft resisters has been increasing steadily, 
and there are reports that members of the Pasdarans ; 
enter houses of high school students and take them 
away by force. 

• When the management of Starlight Stocking asked 
working mothers to pay for the limited child-care cen- 
ters provided by the factory, angry working women 
stormed the management offices and forced them to 
rescind their decision. 

• Workers at Belmont Corporation refused to accept 
the new orders given by management that workers 
should go to lunch two at a tune, thereby preventing 
communication. They were successful in forcing man- 
agement to resume the public dining halls where all 
workers eat at the same time. 

A new form of organization called “Workers General 
Assemblies” seems to be emerging, replacing the revolu- 
tionary workers’ Shoras (soviets), which were formed 
during the 1979 Revolution and have been taken over 
by agents of the government. The Islamic Republican 
Party, which has allowed no other form of grass-roots 
organization to exist, has been forced to acknowledge 
these Workers Assemblies. 

In the Assemblies workers discuss all implications of 
their grievances, elect representatives and present man- 
agement with a unanimous list of demands. The repre- 
sentatives keep workers informed at all times as to the 
nature of negotiations and have demonstrated that they 
refuse to “sell out” their fellow workers. Often times the 
representatives are harassed, accused of having socialist 
tendencies and arrested by the Pasdarans. Workers 
have gone on strike demanding the return of detained 
representatives. — Neda A/ar 
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Human Power is its own end -Marx 


Marxist-Humanist Archives Exhibit 
and Lecture sponsored by Wayne State 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs 

Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and Marx’s World Humanist Concepts 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 
in the United States 

Editor’s Note: Below we print excerpts of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s talk “Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
Marx’s World Humanist Concepts’’ delivered on March 21, 
1985; at the opening of the Wayne State University Archives 
of Labor and Urban Affairs exhibit on “The Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection — Marxist- Humanism, 1941 To Today: Its 
Origin and Development in the U.S. ” 

I. Introduction: Archives and Archivists 

Good evening. Thank you, Dr. Mason. 

This is not a mere courtesy thanks. Rather, it is the 
measure of how the Archives as a whole, as well as to- 
night’s talk on the Dialectics of Revolution, are related 
tp my Collection being at Wayne State University...The 
decision to choose Wayne State University, as against 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, was based on the fun- 
damentally different attitudes each had toward the con- 
cept of what Archives are... 

The question was how could an archivist know what 
1 the participants in most of the events perceived the dia- 
lectics of revolution to be? In this Marxist- H umanis t 
‘Collection, the dialectics of revolution range from the 
1905 Russian Revolution and its ramifications in the 
1906-1911 Revolution in liratn; to the November 1917 
Russian Revolution and its international impact; to the 
beheaded 1919 German Revolution; as well as to the 
revolutions in our own era. And dialectics relate not 
just to those revolutions that were successful, but to the 
many revolutions that were aborted. 

MY CHOICE OF Wayne State University was due 
(not alone to the fact that the Wayne State University 
| Labor Archives let me speak for myself, but that they 
had both a full appreciation of the fact that archives 
were not limited to the past and would, therefore, con- 
sider additions to the Collection, as well as a recogni- 
tion of the significance of archives in general. 

In that spirit, thank you, Dr. Mason. 

II. The Excitement of Becoming Trotsky’s 
secretary and the Break with Trotskyism 

I am not writing the history of the past in the future 
tense. I have no intention of analyzing an historic perso- 
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Raya Dunayevskaya with Dr. Philip Mason, WSU 
Archives Director 

nage like Leon Trotsky only as I see him after my 
break from Trotskyism. I have always strongly opposed 
any re-writing of history. I do not deny that I certain- 
ly considered it the highest moment of my own develop- 
ment up to that time to have become Trotsky’s secre- 
tary and to have been a guard and translator as well. 

[At this point Dunayevskaya read an excerpt from a re- 
port she had written at the time of her work with Trotsky 
in Coyoacan, Mexico in 1937-38. It described the daily 
routine and the “meticulous, objective research ” Trotsky 
demanded during the infamous Moscow Frame-Up Trial 
charges. She then continued with her story.] 

All the labors could not, however, keep convinced 
Trotskyists from raising questions as to the nature of a 
Russia which staged such a frame-up of Trotsky, Bu- 
kharin and, indeed, all of those known as "the General 
Staff of the Revolution,” with these monstrous accusa- 
tions. 

Trotsky’s contention was that while the frame-up did 
show that the workers’ state had “degenerated,” nothing 
could change the fact that it had arisen out of a Rus- 
sian Revolution which had abolished private property. 
To Trotsky, nationalized property “meant” that Russia 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s living archives 


by Eugene Walker 
Managing Editor, News & Letters 

Detroit, Mich. — Wayne State University’s McGregor 
Conference Center was jammed the evening of March 
21 with close to 200 listeners — Black autoworkers, 
young university students and professors, women’s liber- 
ationists, activists from Detroit as well as across the 
country and indeed, revolutionaries from the Middle 
East and from Europe — to hear the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism in the United States, Raya Dunayevskaya, 
speak on “Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
World Humanist Concepts.” The talk, sponsored by 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs, coincided with the opening of a most magnifi- 
cent exhibition of the Marxist-Humanist Archives of 
Raya Dunayevskaya. The Director of the WSU Ar- 
chives, Dr. Philip Mason, who chaired the evening’s 
events, Assistant Director Dr. Warner Pflug and Mar- 
gery Long, the coordinator who was responsible for the 
preparation and arrangement of the exhibit materials, 
dong with other staff members of the Walter Reuther 
Library where the Archives are housed, arranged a tru- 
ly memorable evening. The exhibit itself will remain in 
place throughout the Spring to allow activists and 
scholars to visit and study. 

LIVING & REVOLUTIONARY 

Ms. Dunayevskaya’s Archives, which now number 
close to 9,000 pages, are highlighted in the exhibit by 
photographs of her life as a revolutionary within the 
worldwide freedom movement, stretching from the 1920s 
to today, as well as selected key documents from her 
collection. Her Archives were first established at Wayne 
State in 1969 under the title “Marxist-Humanism from 
1941 to Today.” Marxist-Humanism meant a singling 
Put and tracing of the American and Humanist roots of 
Marx’s thought and the practicing — in the post- World 
War II period — of the dialectics of revolution both in 


America and worldwide. Dunayevskaya first developed 
this as a body of ideas in the 1950s. Her Archives have 
been brought up to date twice since she originally es- 
tablished them. This most recent addition from 1981-85 
includes as well exhibit material which shows her activi- 
ties and writings from the 1920s. 

It was the intertwining of Dunayevskaya’s talk to the 
standing-room-only audience, together with their joining 
her in the exhibition hall for a reception and a tour 
through the panels and cases of her Archives, a presen- 
tation by Raya of new donations both from the earliest 
and latest periods, and much animated conversation 
among the audience, which gave such a vibrancy to the 
whole evening. 

We felt the concept of Archives as living, revolution- 
ary and today, and not alone as past, in listening to 
Raya as she spoke on her “definition” of archives: 

I consider that the one who authors the collection should 
be the one to trace the dialectics of the particular accumu- 
lated documents... How could an archivist know what the 
participants in most of the events perceive the dialectics of 
revolution to be ? 

Those dialectics of revolution for Raya began as early 
as her. childhood days. Her lecture told the story of a 
Chicago ghetto where she had come to live after immi- 
gration from Russia and where, as a young teenager, 
she helped to lead a strike of fellow school children 
against the anti-Semitic principal who meted out corpo- 
ral punishment for the slightest infraction. 

litter when I was in the exhibit hall I was impressed 
by a panel called “The Early Years” and saw a picture 
and news story of that strike in a 1924 issue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and read, “Many of the strikers came on 
roller skates.” 

In her talk Raya spoke of her time with Trotsky 
in exile in Mexico, both its greatness to her, and 
the actual physical trauma of speechlessness that 
overcame her when, two years later, she felt she 
must break with Trotsky’s continued defense of 
Russia as a workers’ state at the time of the Hit- 
ler-Stalin Pact. 

(continued on page 6) 


remained a workers’ state, though “degenerate.”... 

I FELT THE NEED to prove my conviction that 
what had occurred was a total transformation into op- 
posite, that Russia had turned from a workers’ state 
mto a state-capitalist society. 

It took three years before I finished my study of the 
three Five-Year Plans from original sources, set in the 
context of a new world stage of capitalism. The Great 
Depression had collapsed private capitalism, and had 
led to statification. Originally, the study began with a 
section called “Labor and Society”; but the Workers 
Party, in accepting the economic study for publication 
though they were bureaucratic collectivists, refused to 
accept “Labor and Society”... 

I had joined with CLR James, who had also come to 
a state-capitalist position and had written a lengthy po- 
litical Resolution for submission to the Workers Party. 
This State-Capitalist Tendency came to be known as 
the Johnson-Forest Tendency. 

WHAT I HAD NOT been aware of at the time was 
that the piece, “Labor and Society” — the one rejected 
by the Workers Party when they accepted my economic 
analysis — actually contained what would also cause, 
nearly a decade later, the break between Johnson and 
Forest, and the new creation of the philosophy of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. The philosophy that the Workers Party 
rejected was based on Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays 
which, at the time I quoted from it, I knew only as 
Marx’s single article, “Alienated Labor.” 

When, in the 1950 Miners’ General Strike, I again 
used Marx’s Humanist Essays — and my own activity 
showed the beginning of Marxist-Humanism — CLR 
James also recoiled from Marx’s Humanism. This 
first became clear in the final section of the 1950 Tend- 
ency document, “State-Capitalism and World Revolu- 
tion”, written under his direction. There, Humanism 
was dismissed as religious and/or Existentialist. 

It was not until three years later — May 12 and May 
20, 1953 — that I first broke through on the Absolute 
Idea in my letters to Grace Lee. I maintained that the 
Absolute Idea was not an abstraction or some sort of 
call for a God, but that it contained within it a move- 
ment from practice as well as from theory. This led to 
the founding of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

It is time now to turn to the founding of the Marxist- 
Humanist paper, News & Letters. 

(continued on page 7) 


You Can Visit 


This Continuing Exhibit. 



Marxist-Humanism, 1941 To Today: Its 
Origin and Development in the U.S. 


• selection of documents from the 7,000 
page Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 

• historic photographs of freedom move- 
ments worldwide. 

• page-proofs of Ms. Dunayevskaya’s new 
work: Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 

sponsored by Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs 

at Reuther Library, W.S.U. 

Detroit, Michigan 

...until June, 1985 
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Raya Dunayevskaya’s revolutionary archives 


(continued from page 5) 

The day after her lecture I returned to the exhibit 
hall, where one must really allow half a day for study of 
the displays, and found myself in front of a case, “With 
Trotsky in Mexico.” It is filled with pictures and docu- 
ments from Coyoacan, Mexico, 1938. A picture shows 
Leon and Natalia Trotsky with Raya and several others 
of the exile entourage. They are in a field of beautiful 
trees and flowers, and yet, for the War Commissar of 
the great Russian Revolution of two decades earlier, it, 
and indeed Diego Rivera’s house and garden where they 
were living in exile, must have as well been a prison. 
The case also contains letters from Trotsky to Raya. 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

Perhaps the most striking case for me at the exhibit 
is the one entitled simply “Marxist-Humanism.” It is 
full of editions of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution, and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — 
English, Japanese, Italian, French, German, Spanish. 
But then my eyes fell upon several typescript manu- 
scripts that lie in front of this “trilogy of revolution”: 
the 1941 manuscript of “Labor and Society,” a types- 
cript of Raya’s 1949 translation of “Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks on Hegel’s Science of Logic;” a third man- 
uscript of her “Letter on Hegel’s Absolute Idea” of May 
12, 1953. 

My mind went back to the lecture I had heard 
the evening before where Dunayevskaya spoke of 
the decade that followed her break with Trotsky: 
how her study of the Russian economy in 1941 had 
in "Labor and Society” already found the Human- 
ism of Marx’s 1840s writings and thus a philosoph- 
ic alternative to Russian state-capitalism, even 
though at that time she was not fully conscious of 



it; how 4ier 1949-50 translations of Lenin on Hegel 
had prepared her for her own direct digging into 
Hegel; and how this philosophic work had been 
occurring right in the midst of her involvement in 
that most concrete, great Miners’ General Strike of 
1949-50. Here was this intertwining between 
Raya’s deep philosophic probing and those wat- 
ershed events of a miners’ general strike against 
the automated production of the continuous miner. 

Her talk had then moved to 1953 and her own philo- 
sophic breakthrough on Hegel’s Absolute Idea in the 
letters of May 12 and 20, 1953, only weeks after Stalin’s 
death and only weeks before the first great revolt 
against Russian totalitarian state-capitalism, the East 
German revolt of June 17, 1953. 

In this same exhibit case “Marxist-Humanism,” there 
are not only these fundamental manuscripts that had, 
over three decades, helped give birth to Dunayevskaya’s 
“trilogy of revolution,” but, if you move your eyes still 
higher in the display case, you see two beautiful pic- 
tures: one is of two workers tearing up pavement stones 
from the streets and hurling them at an advancing tank. 
It is June 17, 1953, and you are in East Berlin. The oth- 
er, which is also on the front of the News and Letters 
pamphlet, The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949- 
50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., 
is a mass meeting of miners. You are in the midst of 
coal country in 1950 and the miners have rejected de- 
mands that they end their wildcat strike. 

The pictures — miners on strike in the U.S., workers in 
revolt in East Germany — the trilogy of revolution — 
Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — the philosophic 
manuscripts Raya was working out and translating in 
the 1940s and ’50s — all brought back to my mind the 
words of her talk: 

The whole question of cognition and actucdity, like the 
gulf between thinking and doing, touches on the relation- 
ship of philosophy and revolution. 

The period of 1949-53, as expressed in her talk and in 


this exhibit case, contains the birth of Marxist-Human- 
ism and the striving to work out the single dialectic of 
thinking and doing, of philosophy and revolution. 

PRACTICALITY OF PHILOSOPHY 

One exhibit case puzzled me at first. It is entitled 
simply “Philosophers” and contains, first, a marvelous 
exchange of letters on the Absolute Idea between Raya 
and Herbert Marcuse. His is a short one denying the 
necessity of a return to Absolute Idea for our age. Her 
answer is a creative explosion: six pages on the dialec- 
tics of the Absolute Idea. Other letters in the case are 
from Erich Fromm, from the Hegel translator A.V. Mill- 
er and from the historian E.H. Carr. Then in the upper 
right hand comer of the case there are the following 
documents: a striking drawing of a coal miner being 
swallowed in “Dust, deadly dust,” a copy of Charles 
Denby’s pamphlet, Workers Battle Automation, and 
a translation of that pamphlet into Japanese. All in a 
case called “Philosophers.” 

My mind again returned to the lecture of the evening 
before, to when Raya chose to speak both about the 
Marxist- Humanist newspaper, News & Letters, whose 
masthead logo is Theory/Practice, and about its work- 
er-editor Charles Denby. After she had showed how 
Denby had elicited the stories for Workers Battle Au- 
tomation from both workers and youth, and even a 
doctor, she read Denby’s favorite quote from Hegel: 
“Enlightenment upsets the household arrangement, 
which spirit carries out in the house of faith, by bring- 
ing in the goods and furnishings belonging to the world 
of here and now.” To Denby, this proved the “practical- 
ity” of the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism. 

The founding of News & Letters was based precisely 
on the new form of self-activity of workers and 
other forces of revolution, which Raya had worked 
out philosophically as a movement from practice that 
was itself a form of theory. In her talk she argued 
that intellectuals should not only listen to the 
thoughts of workers, but also write within the dis- 
cipline of a workers’ newspaper. So the "philoso- 
phers,” workers in their attitude and action to- 
ward automation and thinkers who strive to cre- 
ate theory unseparated from revolutionary 
dialectics in reality and in thought, are not in two 
different worlds. 

What was true of workers’ action and thought being 
interwoven into the fabric of Marxist-Humanist philoso- 
phy was also true of other forces of revolution — the 
Black Dimension, women’s liberation and youth, as well 
as the international dimension. One saw this in the pan- 
els of these forces in the exhibit. Thus the one on 
“Youth in Revolt” looked at how Marxist-Humanism 
had sought out and made explicit the link between the 
Free Speech Movement and the Negro Revolution, as 
well as showing the writings of young Marxist- Human- 
ists such as The Marxist-Humanist issued on the 
UCLA campus in the mid-1960s and From the Pen is- 
sued at Wayne State in the 1970s. 

The “Women’s Liberation” panel gave a brief glimpse 
of Raya’s activity and writings on this subject. It in- 
cludes a beautiful picture of Natalia Trotsky and Raya 
which riveted my eyes. In her talk the evening before 
she was able to briefly give a sweep of her involvement 
within women’s liberation when she spoke of her new 
work, Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future, and gave a fla- 
vor of this 35-year collection of her essays which will be 
published by Humanities Press this Spring. 

BLACK AND INTERNATIONAL 

What was pervasive in all parts of the exhibit and not 
alone in the panels entitled “International Relations” 
and “Black Dimension in the U.S. and Africa” were 
these two crucial aspects of Dunayevskaya’s conception 
of dialectics of revolution. The Black Dimension is 
found again and again as Marxist-Humanism developed 
over a 40-year period and practiced its philosophy. 
Raya’s essay “Negroes in the Revolution,” written in 
the 1940s when so much of the Left ignored the Black 
Question, was on display along with the original Black 


and labor study of the 1960s, American Civilization 
on Trial, that was produced by the National Editorial 
Board of News & Letters, whose chairwoman is Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 


You felt the international dimension to Raya’s 
thought and activity in her talk, which swept you from 
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In the exhibit hall. Picture in background is Raya 
with Natalia Trotsky in Mexico, 1938. 


Marx’s Paris to the Paris Communards, to the Russian 
Revolution, to Iran’s 1906-11 revolution, to Mexico, to 
the revolt in South Africa that very day, March 21, 
1985, with which she began her talk. Archives for Marx- 
ist-Humanists are indeed today, revolutionary, living. 

In the exhibit you saw the number of translations of 
Raya’s and Marxist-Humanisgr’s work into languages of 
the world — an underground translation into Chinese, 
Spanish editions of many of her works, French, Japa- 
nese, Italian, German, Serbo-Croatian — together with 
pictures from her trips to speak in Japan and in West 
Africa. It was an internationalism in the participation in 
struggles worldwide, and it was a solidarity of not only 
revolutionary actions but a working out together of rev- 
olutionary ideas. 

In addition to the talk and the exhibit, the re- 
ception following the talk was itself an exciting 
event. Dr. Mason had invited the audience to continue 
discussion by coming to the exhibit hall and reception 
and speaking informally. More than half the audience 
followed. Here Raya had a chance to introduce new 
points which she could not take up in her one-hour 
talk. In turning over the latest volume of her Archives, 
“Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and World 
Humanist Concepts, 1981-85,” she was able to present 
as her latest writing a beautifully bound copy of the 
page proofs of her new work, Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future, just finished this year. The artistic book bind- 
ing had been done by the Marxist-Humanist Terry 
Moon. 

Along with the book, she made the WSU Archives of 
Labor and Urban Affairs a special present of a full size 
photocopy of an early issue of The Negro Champion, 
a Black revolutionary newspaper she worked on in the 
late 1920s. 

Finally, Raya had a chance to introduce to the audi- 
ence the widow of Charles Denby as a writer in her 
own right. She immediately identified herself as “Chris- 
tine,” the author of her own chapters in Denby’s Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal. 

The reception continued with much informal discus- 
sion from an audience whose multidimensional make- 
up — worker and intellectuals, women’s liberationists and 
youth, Black production workers and white students, 
from the U.S. and abroad — helped to put a living, revo- 
lutionary stamp on the Marxist-Humanist Archives and 
on the evening’s events. 


Now that you have read about the Marxist-Humanist Archives Collection, why not study the origi- 
nal documents ? They are a must for understanding the development of Marxism in our epoch. 

The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 
Marxist-Humanism — 1941 To Today, 

Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

• The entire collection of more than 7,000 pages is available on microfilm for only $60 
from Wayne State University Archives of Labor History and Urban Affairs,’ Detroit, Michi- 
gan 48202. 

• The 45-page guide to the Collection is available for $1 plus 50<t postage from News & 
Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, 111. 60605, 




and Marx’s... 

For a moment, let us now turn away from all these 
philosophic-sociological-political-economic developments, 
to a story from my personal life. The incident I’m di- 
verting to happened when I was 13 years old and had 
been but a single year in the United States. I was lead- 
ing a strike against the school principal. Her name I 
still remember — Tobin. And she exacted corporal pun- 
ishment for so little an infraction as coming five min- 
utes late. Also, she forced all to memorize Shylock’s 
speech, where he demands his pound of flesh. (I am 
telling this story with hindsight of course, but my mem- 
ory was refreshed by the Chicago Tribune story of 
that day, which had carried a sensational article and 
picture of the strike.) 

*1 am doing so to illustrate the difference between an 
idea in embryo and in full development; between pro- 
cess and result, as well as the whole question of a 
child’s perception, when great revolutions occur and for 
how long these impressions last. 

The story took place in 1924 in the Cregier public 
school in a Chicago ghetto. I credited my supposed 
bravery to the Russian Revolution of November, 1917, 
which had burst upon the scene six years previously 
and had left an indelible impression on me of great 
doings, like equality and comradeship. I was an illiterate 
child then, living in the Ukraine, who had refused, two 
years previous to 1917, to engage in khabar (bribery) in 
order to be among the one percent of Jews who gained 
the “privilege” of being able to sit in the back of the 
school room. 

NOW LOOK AT an altogether different historic peri- 
od, a different life, and there, too, we will see what a 
child’s perception is, when bom during great turning 
points in history. 

When I returned back to the U.S. from being with 
Trotsky in exile in 1938, the one who made a great im- 
pression on me was the famous "French syndicalist, 
Alfred Rosmer. In 1919, he had switched to communism 
sffid then in 1937-38, had become head of the Interna- 
tional Committee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky. He 
was returning to France via New York and I thought I 
would show off its beauties by taking him on a ferry 
ride to Staten Island. 

As we reached Staten Island, Rosmer said: “Oh, yes, I 
know, I was bom here.” Naturally, I thought he was 
pulling my leg, but no, he was serious and proceeded to 
prove it by telling me the story of his early life. It 
turned out that his parents were Paris Communards 
from 1871 who, after its defeat, escaped to the United 
States. His mother was pregnant and gave birth to him 
on Staten Island. He simply was never interested in 
claiming American citizenship. France and the Paris 
Commune never left his memory, not because he was 


there, but because of all the stories he heard from his 
parents. 

This only released in my mind still another remem- 
brance — this time from when I was 15 years old, and 
Eugene V. Debs was making his very last appearance at 
Ashland Auditorium in Chicago. It was 1925. He was so 
eloquent a speaker that he made you feel the presence 
of any person he mentioned in his life. He was very 
proud of tire fact that he had known the great Aboli- 
tionist, Wendell Phillips. It was Wendell Phillips who, 
after the Civil War, made a transition from Abolition- 
ism to Socialism. It is he who had said: “Scratch a New 
Yorker and you’ll find a Communard.” 

TWO POINTS ARE involved in this remembrance of 
things past: One is that embedded in embryo in the 
past is the presence of the next step, whether or not 
one is fully conscious of it. Two is that presence of the 
future inherent in the “here and now” characterizes also 
the first instinctual reaction which is philosophically 
called “first negation.” What makes you move to the 
second negation creates a new humus for future devel- 
opment. 

Marx’s magnificent, original, historic unchaining of 
the dialectic was the creation of such a new humus. 
This unchaining began, of course, with his refusal to 
consider that Hegel’s Notion was related only to 
thought. 

Once Marx discovered a new continent of thought 
and of revolution, the task he assigned to himself was 
that of uniting Philosophy and Reality. The proof of 
that unity came from uncovering the hidden Subject — 
the driving forces of the revolutions-to-be — the Prole- 
tariat — and at the same time focus on the Man/Wom- 
an relationship, as alienated and alienating, which must 
be totally uprooted as the way to full human relation- 
ships. 

Marx had rejected Feuerbachian abstract materialism, 
not alone because it failed to see the social relation- 
ship. He opposed Feuerbach as well for rejecting the 
revolutionary Hegelian principle of “negation of the 
negation,” a principle Marx cited again even in his tech- 
nical Mathematical Manuscripts of 1881-82. 

Instead, his concept of revolution-in-permanence con- 
tended that only after the historic transcendence by 
the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism, would there 
first begin the development of a new human society 
and a new Man/Woman relationship. 

Now listen to Marx in his last decade, writing on his 
relationship to Hegel — which he left with his papers 
for Engels for Volume II of Capital, but which Engels 
left out: 

“My relationship with Hegel is very simple. I am a 
disciple of Hegel, and the presumptuous chatter of the 
epigones who think they have buried this great thinker 
appear frankly ridiculous to me. Nevertheless, I have 


taken the liberty of adopting...a critical attitude, disen- 
cumbering his dialectic of its mysticism and thus put- 
ting it through a profound change...” 

BETWEEN MARX AND OUR AGE only Lenin se- 
riously returned to Marx’s roots in Hegel. But while Le- 
nin commented profoundly and brilliantly on the whole 
of Science of Logic — including the Doctrine of the 
Notion, where he embraced and concretized Hegel’s 
principle that “Cognition not only reflects the world, 
but creates it” — he nevertheless concretized only the 
single dialectical principle of transformation into oppo- 
site... 

Unfortunately, other questions, especially the one on 
Organization, Lenin left untouched within the vanguar- 
dist confines of his 1902-03, What Is To Be Done? 

Our age has focused on the dialectics of revolution as 
the determinant. Nothing, including Organization, the 
Party, can find any escape route from that determinant. 
Even the Absolute Method itself is but the road to the 
Absolute Idea, Absolute Mind. When the Self-Thinking 
Idea comes with the Self-Bringing Forth of Freedom we 
will have actual total freedom. 

THOUGH I HAVE but a few moments before con- 
cluding, I do wish to give you a brief view of my new 
book that will soon be off the press: Women’s libera- 
tion and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for 
the Future. 

The first thing I noticed in re-reading that 35-year 
compilation of articles — with a focus on a single revo- 
lutionary force as Reason, Women’s Liberation — is 
that the Dialectics of Revolution is characteristic of all 
the four forces we singled out in the United States — 
Labor, Black, Youth, as well as Women. All are mo- 
ments of revolution, and nobody can know before the 
event itself who will be the one in the concrete, particu- j 
lar revolution. 

This determined my 1985 Introduction and Overview 
to the new book, which culminated in what we call the ' 
“Trail to the 1980s”...This is true not just as a summa- 
tion, but rather as a new be ginning Just as Marx’s 
concept of “revolution in permanence” made it clear 
that ffie revolution does not end with the Overthrow of 
the old but must continue to the new, so you begin to 
feel this presence of the future in the present. This is 
the time when every man, woman and child feels this 
newness precisely because it is now rooted in such new ; 
beginning. j 

And here is how I am ending my new, fourth book: 

“With Marx’s first founding of his new continent of 
thought and of revolution, he wrote: ‘To have one basis 
for life and another for science is a priori a lie.’ The 
truth of this statement has never been more immediate 
and urgent than in our nuclear world, over which hangs 
the threat to the very survival of civilization as we have 
known it." March 10 - March 21, 1985 
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from the Archives lecture audience 


In going through the Raya Dunayev- 
skaya exhibit, I felt that here was an 
individual’s life which was universal. I 
had always heard Dunayevskaya say 
that the only biography she is interest- 
ed in is the biography of an idea. But 
the exhibit included documents from 
her youth in the 1920s, even before she 
became a philosopher of revolution. The 
reason became clear to me when she 
spoke in her lecture on herself as a 
youth being tremendously influenced by 
the Russian Revolution, and on how the 
American revolutionary movement 
cable alive to her when she heard of 
Eugene V. Debs speak on Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

I think that just as she never forgot 
those historic events and people and de- 
cided to follow through on the idea of 
freedom, the youth who heard her 
speak in Detroit on March 21 will never 
forget that historic event. 

Young woman 
Chicago 

* * # 

One of the staff at the Labor Ar- 
chives was looking over the audience. I 
akked him, Is this the usual type of 
crowd you get here? He said, No, usual- 
ly it’s nearly all white and from the 
university. I think they were shocked at 
all the workers, Black and white, who 
came. I saw friends from the shops I 
hadn’t seen in many years, but they 
had to come to this one meeting. 

UAW activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

While I was visiting Detroit I saw an 
article in the Detroit Free Press about 
the opening of an exhibit on “Raya Du- 


nayevskaya, Mandst-Humanist.” I said: 
“This is for me.” I am a dean of a small 
country school in Mississippi, and I 
wanted to attend because I consider 
myself a socialist, along the lines of 
Latin America’s liberation theology. In 
Mississippi you find many problems, yet 
few people call themselves socialists. 

I had been impressed with Charles 
Denby’s book before this trip, and now 
this. Raya Dunayevskaya’s views on 
Marxism are like a jewel of thought, I 
am looking forward to reading the liter- 
ature I bought. 

Black minister 
Mississippi 

* * * 

One aspect of the exhibit really im- 
pressed me. I couldn’t get over how the 
labels describing each kern linked 
Raya’s life with American history. I had 
not known (though I’ve jjlujown her 
works for 20 years) that in the 1920s 
she distributed a shop paper in Chicago 
at the McCormick works, International 
Harvester. The label brought out the 
fact that those same works were the 
place where the famous Haymarket 
events of 1886 began. 

Civil rights veteran 
New York 

, * * * 

This is the second time I have heard 
Dunayevskaya. She is such an eloquent 
speaker. As an anthropologist, trying to 
write on rural India (it is my home 
country also), what really attracted me 
to the lecture wasn’t her eloquence, but 
the fact that I feel the need for a theo- 
retical base for my work. 1 don’t want 
to write only empirical studies even 


though they are what the university 
wants. I find the theories devised about 
the Third World bankrupt and reeking 
with contempt for the supposed back- 
wardness of the masses. Your view of 
Marx and the Third World is really 
quite refreshing. I would hope that at 
least a few anthropologists will test Du- 
nayevskaya’s line of reasoning on Marx 
and non-industrial societies. It deserves 
such a test. 

Anthropologist 

Canada 

* * * 

You want to bet that the UAW lead- 
ership in Solidarity House is going to 
yell when they see an exhibit called 
“Raya Dunayevskaya: Marxist-Human* 
ist philosopher” up in the “Walter 
Reuther Library” (that’s the official 
name of the Archives building)? I’m a 
UAW member and I should know. Bie- 
ber and all his vice-presidents hate rad- 
icals, unless they can control them. 

Ford Local 600 member 
Dearborn, Mich. 

* * * 

One of the discussions I had during 
the reception after the opening of the 
Dunayevskaya exhibit was with a Black 
Ford Rouge worker. What he told me 
represented such an exciting new develr 
opment in the Free South Africa Mover 
ment in the U.S. that one could see 
why he came to Dunayevskaya’s lecture 
on the “Dialectics of Revolution.” 

Black rank-and-file workers, along 
with white workers, have organized a 
solidarity march in support of Black 
South African workers. The march and 
rally is to take place on March 28 on 
Miller Road at the Overpass, in Dear- 


born, the scene of several historic labor 
struggles in the 1930s and ’40s. 

Lou Turner 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was so interested in Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s lecture, especially where she 
talked about women’s liberation. As an 
Archives student myself, I worked on 
one women’s liberationist’s archives. 
When Raya spoke about the “new 
voices” of women’s liberation, I thought 
about how women were not satisfied 
with just supporting the peace move- 
ment. They were saying “We won’t wait 
for our liberation.” 

One point I would like to talk more 
about is Raya’s charge that today’s 
women’s liberation writers don’t take ei- 
ther Marx or revolution seriously. Is 
this true? 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya began her lec- 
ture by speaking about the 25th anni- 
versary of the Sharpe ville massacre and 
about the revolt that is taking place 
this very day in South Africa. You 
could feel history being made, and you 
could sense a powerful reciprocity be- 
tween a hall .filled with Blacks, whites 
and Asians; autoworkers, professors and 
students in Detroit, and the young 
Black revolutionaries in South Africa 
halfway around the world. It made you 
understand how the “personal” events 
in one person’s life and thought (when 
it is a- person like Dunayevskaya) can 
also be historic events. 

Appreciative 
New York 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Civil Rights in the court of Reagan racism 


by John Alan 

This year is the 20th anniversary of the historic 
march from Selma to Montgomery, Ala. to protest 
Black disenfranchisement in the South. It will also be 
20 years ago that Congress added Title VII to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 prohibiting discrimination against 
minority groups in employment in private business. It is 
now apparent that the Reagan Administration has de- 
i tided also to make 1985 the year in which to deliver a 
crippling blow to affirmative action. 

William Bradford Reynolds, Reagan’s Assistant 
Attorney General for Civil Rights, is now challeng- 
ing 46 of the 75 court-ordered affirmative action 
plans and programs, requesting that the federal 
courts eliminate from those plans ’'racial prefer- 


(continued from page 1) 

; of the American Negro Labor Congress (ANLC), in 
I October, 1925, and had followed the "unorthodox 
I line” of working daily from 1925 to 1927 at the ed- 
| itorial office of the Negro Champion under the edi- 
torship of Lovett Fort- Whiteman. 

Though Lovett Fort-Whiteman was an early founder 
I of “Black Marxism” in the U.S., first associating with A. 
Philip Randolph’s Messenger as one of its editors, and 
then as the first editor of the Negro Champion and as 
national organizer for the American Negro Labor Con- 
gress, he has been rendered invisible by radical and 
Black labor historians, as well as Communist ideologues. 

LOVETT FORT-WHITEMAN AND NEGRO 
‘ CHAMPION 

In order to understand why Fort-Whiteman and the 
, Negro Champion met such a fate, it is necessary to 
see what they represented. In the founding year of the 
ANLC and the Negro Champion, and three years after 
Claude McKay had addressed the Fourth Congress of 
the Communist International in Moscow, Lovett Fort- 
Whiteman continued McKay’s critique of the American 
Marxists: “The slow growth of Marxism among Negroes 
has been wholly due to the inability both of the social 
democrats and the Communists to approach the Negro 
i on his own mental grounds, and to interpret his peculiar 
! social situation in terms of the class struggle.” 

From the U.S. Congressional “Red Files” is taken this 
account from the December, 1925 Negro Champion on 
the founding convention of the ANLC: “The Congress 
opened Sunday evening, October 25 (running for 6 days) 
at the Metropolitan Community Center, 3118 Giles Ave- 
nue...Decorations, due to the energy and tact of the 
Chicago local committee of action, fittingly and distinc- 
tively complied with the spirit of the first national 
meeting of Negro workers ever convened in the Western 
world...Thunderous applause greeted Lovett Fort-White- 
man, national organizer of the (American) Negro Labor 
Congress, when he stepped upon the platform to reply ’ 
to the speakers of the evening on behalf of the national 


i coalition of trade union officials on "Labor and South Afri- 
ca” took place in New York City on March 2. Some 400 
participants came, trade unionists, political activists and 
students. The real electricity at the conference was generat- 
\ ed by South African labor activists who spoke and took 
part in workshops. Below are brief excerpts from talks by 
j Edward Mogane, President of the Building, Construction 
; and Allied Workers Union, affiliated with the Council of 
Unions of South Africa (CUSA); and Emma Mashinini, 
General Secretary of the Commercial Catering and Allied 
Workers Union of South Africa (CCAWUSA), an unaffiliat- 
ed Black union of workers in retail trades. 

Edward Mogane: We in South Africa have no choice 
but, to see politics and trade unions as one. That was 
the government’s decision, in setting up such a society. 

The emergent trade unions have embarked on gaining 
recognition agreements. There are now 45 agreements, 
going back 3 and 4 years. In my own union, there now 
; stand 12 recognition agreements. The right-wing union 
federation (TUCSA), who before said we didn’t know 
what we wanted, now even wants to follow in our steps 
and negotiate for strong recognition agreements! 

The new development is the international support we 
have gained. We will not forget that, after freedom. I 
am not going to talk about after independence, but after 
freedom. 

Last November, we held a two-day work stay-away. 
Soon thereafter many of our leaders were detained. So 
much pressure came from America, -that the South Afri- 
can government had to release the majority of them. 

The kind of support from here even made Botha con- 

I sider releasing his No. 1 enemy. He wanted to demon- 
strate to the world he’s not responsible for keeping Nel- 
son Mandela locked up, as if Mandela himself is 
responsible for that! 

We are faced with a very sophisticated, racist South 


ences.” 

Acting in concert with Reynolds of the Justice De- 
partment has been Clarence Pendleton, Jr., Reagan’s 
Black surrogate head of the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. In March, in San Francisco, Mr. Pendleton told a 
convention of building contractors who do business with 
the government that the country must rid itself of fed- 
erally supported minority employment quotas and af- 
firmative action plans. He referred to them as “these 
God-awful special protections” that originated in the 
Great Society programs of the 1960s and which singled 
out minorities and women for special treatment. 
BLACK ORWELLIAN "NEWSPEAK” 


Mr. Pendleton has stated that Black leaders who battle 
for affirmative action are “new racists” and that the 
President is in agreement with his characterization. 
There is no doubt that Pendleton is expressing the true 
position of the Administration and its method of using 
the Orwellian “newspeakism” of the words “new rac- 
ism” as the language to cover its retrogressionism. 

There has been no indication that affirmative action 
has displaced or even endangered white male employ- 
ment and promotions. Neither is there any indication 
that affirmative action has been in any way able to 
overcome the fact that Black unemployment is twice as 
high as that of white (or that women still receive only 
59% of salaries that white males do). 

Therefore, any defense of affirmative action lies not 
in its effectiveness in gaining Black employment, but' In 
the fact that affirmative action represents a part of the 
long battle to overcome discrimination in employment 
which gained substantial results because of the Black 
revolts of the 1960s. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND BLACK LABOR 

But the battle for equality in employment, training 
and promotion has a much longer history; it has been 
an integral part of every Black mass movement since 
the 1920s. In the 1930s Black workers were an essential 
force in the organization of the CIO. There were con- 
scious, organized movements among Black workers, in 
and outside of the unions, to end the doctrine of “last 
hired and first fired.” There were numerous battles 
against the lily-white practices of the unions, all white 
departments in factories and the relegation of Black 
workers to unskilled categories in production. 

In the 1940s, the March On Washington Move- 
ment made the ending of "white superiority” in 
war production industries and in the government 
its central purpose. However, it wasn’t until the 
Black revolts of the 1960s that President Johnson 
and Congress were forced to add Title VII to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

This addition to Civil Rights laws was not a bold leap 
in the direction of Black liberation; it was a timid law 
that The New York Times called “riddled with loop- 
holes,” which “gives the agency administering it, the 
Equal Opportunity Commission, no enforcement pow- 
ers.” 

In fact, no Administration accepted affirmative action 
with enthusiasm. It has suffered setbacks, such as the 
Supreme Court’s Bakke decision. Each Administration, 
however, was content in letting it stand as a “symbol of 
progress” — except the present one. 

The overriding problem remains as to whether the 
state can ever give any adequate solutions to the issues 
of Black liberation that were so dramatically brought 
forth onto the American historic stage in the 1960s. The 
answer is found along the path of real liberation. 

Black youth consciousness 

by Eugene Ford 

Los Angeles Cal. — Black youth of Los Angeles are 
on the move. With the assistance of two youth organi- 
zations working in South Central Los Angeles, Youth 
Awareness and Action and the Los Angeles African 
Youth Council, 35 youth met to discuss both the shoot- 
ing of four Black youth in New York by Bernhard 
Goetz, and potential solutions to the nationwide prob- 
lem of police and vigilante killing of young Blacks. 

One sister felt that this oppression goes much deeper 
because, “We believe what they tell us and they make 
us think a certain way about ourselves.” 

The question of What solution? brought about 
lively discussion. One youth stated: "We don’t 
want jobs in McDonalds or Burger King where i ike 
can’t exist, or welfare or unemployment that just 
helps to oppress us.” 

Most youth in the room were aware of the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960s as living history. Some 
of us were able to show what Black youth began in that 
movement when they printed leaflets at the church of 
Martin Luther King. That was how he got wind of the 
rally to free Rosa Parks who was jailed for not giving 
up her seat on a bus to a white man. 

That was the beginning of the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott which integrated buses and also got 
Blacks jobs as bus drivers. The demand for jobs 
by Black youth is not an abstract wish but is a 
drive for an alternative society, away from capi- 
talizing upon our own people by hustling drugs. 

The question of leadership was put on the agenda at 
the meeting by young women who were demanding a 
voice in the steering committee of the youth groups. 
From this developed the idea of a women’s youth group. 
As one young woman stated: “If women are not given a 
more active role, then we won’t keep coming back to 
these meetings.” 

The coming together of Black youth within Los Ange- 
les seems to be related to the struggle of African youth 
within South Africa against apartheid. The relationship 
of Africa to America is very real, with Reaganism kill- 
ing Black people abroad as well as at home. 


The battle for union solidarity in South Africa 

New York, N.Y. — A conference sponsored by a .national 


committee of the Congress.” 

In 1928, the year after her association with the Neg- 
ro Champion under the editorship of Lovett Fort- 
Whiteman and the paper’s managing editor Irving Dun- 
jee, Raya Dunayevskaya was expelled from the Young 
Workers League for “Trotskyist aeviationism” (not acci- 
dentally, it had also been Dunayevskaya who had made 
the motion that “white chauvinism” within the YWL 
should be grounds for expulsion). By then, Stalin had 
ordered the Workers (Communist) Party to move from 



working-class Chicago to “intellectual” New York City. 
The Negro Champion, which also moved to New 
York, had not only changed editorial hands, but the po- 
litical shift in the Communist line on the “Negro Ques- 
tion” that marked Stalin’s coming to power set in mot- 
ion the ideological terror which ultimately spelled out 
the tragic end of its first editor, Lovett Fort-Whiteman, 
murdered in Stalin’s mass purges. 

The leadership of the American Communist Par- 
ty, especially those Black Stalinists who would 
come to head the Party’s "Negro work” in the 
1930s carried out the ideological and organization- 
al liquidation of the historically new beginning es- 
tablished by those early Black Marxists associated 
with Lovett Fort-Whiteman, the ANLC and the 
Negro Champion in the Chicago period. 

It is for that reason that I want to conclude with an 
appeal for the recovery of all issues of the Negro 
Champion, from the Chicago period, 1925-28, and any 
information pertaining to its first editor, Lovett Fort- 
Whiteman. It is only then that we will finally be able to 
fully read one of the most critical, missing pages in 
Afro-American and Marxist history and thought. 


African government. We are now at the stage of unity 
of all Black trade unions in South Africa. FOSATU 
(Federation of South African Trade Unions) and CUSA, 
the two major federations, along with the major inde- 
pendent trade unions, are involved in unity talks. 

Emma Mashinini: There is a great battle for trade 
union rights in South Africa. It is not important that 
there is now legislation passed that Black trade unions 
are now recognized in South Africa, because Black trade 
unionists are being detained day after day. 

In South Africa, you cannot go out on strike immedi- 
ately when there is a dispute. If you have an instant 
strike, it is termed an “illegal” strike. If you follow the 
necessary steps laid down by the government, you’ve 
got to have 30 days’ notice for a “cooling off period.” If 
you have a grievance today, you can imagine what it’s 
like waiting for your redress 30 days thereafter. 

And even if you do follow those steps of going out on 
“legal” strike, it does not preserve your rights in any 
way. On completion of that "legal” strike, you are still 
eligible for being dismissed from work. 

When you speak about change in South Africa, 1 
want to emphasize that the greatest change that I see is 
that the Black person in South Africa can no longer 
keep quiet and just accept anything as it was before. 

Women’s rights is another area. An expectant mother 
would before be dismissed immediately when it is no- 
ticeable she is pregnant. But today you are not going to 
lose your job only because you are pregnant. We see 
this as a great achievement. 

There has been a lot of fragmentation of small Un- 
ions. For us to get what we want, we’ve got to get to- 
gether. So a major trade union federation will be com- 
ing in South Africa very soon. We do have certain prob- 
lems amongst ourselves ideologically. But we will find a 
way of overcoming them. 


BLACK WORLD 


Behind this political screen, the Administration pro- 
jects the “white male” as the victim of a “new racism.” 

Origins of Black Marxism 
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As superpowers watch, where is India going? 


(continued from page 1) 

India today is a land infected by deep dualities. It’s 
antong the ten largest industrial powers; at the same 
time it is characterized by the largest concentration of 
rural and urban poverty and underdevelopment known 
anywhere. The industrialization and the so-called 
“Green Revolution” in agriculture have increased living 
standards for the top 25% of the population. However 
no less than 339 million earn less than the officially sti- 
pulated poverty level of $6 a month. 

India boasts two million active scientists and 
technicians and recently became self-sufficient in 
nuclear technology, yet is again on the verge of 
becoming a net importer of food. This is not just 
due to large population growth. Large tracts of 
land, traditionally used to grow grains consumed 
within tiie country now grow soybeans to be ex- 
ported Western Europe for cattle feed. 

In the countryside, only 15% of children under the 
age of five have adequate nutrition, while over one-third 
of tire rural population of 600 million suffers from mal- 
nutrition. The introduction of massive capital-intensive 
agricultural projects has done little to improve the lot 
of the peasantry, 40% of whom are without any title to 
land. According to D.K. Dey, “the so-called Green Rev- 
olution notwithstanding, there has been a slowing down 
in the growth rate of agriculture. ..while in industry 
there has been a diminishing rate of growth.” 

The continuance of feudalist relations in the country- 
side with many areas still afflicted with the hated vetti 
system, or bonded labor, is widespread and has sparked 
resistance. The Dhulia district of Maharashtra has been 
the scene of major struggles between landlords and agri- 
cultural laborers, while in the Pune district of the same 
state a major farmers’ agitation for fair prices is under- 
way. In the extreme north is the Chipka movement, an 
organization of Himalayan peasantry that has signifi- 
cant participation and leadership by women. 
r In response to the economic crisis on the land, mas- 
sive immigration from the countryside into cities with 
growing unemployment has forced millions of city dwel- 
lers into poverty-stricken slums. Half the population of 
Bombay — over four million people — lives in these slums, 
while 200,000 more live on the pavements. Such slums 
are growing more than twice as fast as the population. 

To all of this Rajiv Gandhi offers only an “anti-cor- 
ruption” campaign and an open invitation to foreign 
capital: “We want to knock down the barriers to the de- 
velopment of the private sector,” he has said. Indeed, a 
huge surge in foreign investment has been underway for 
the past five years, with as many agreements with mul- 
tinationals signed in that period as in the previous 20 
years. Accompanying it has been an intense drive to 
create a “favorable investment climate” through lay- 
offs, use of contract labor to force down wages, and ef- 
forts to pump more production from those left. 

This effort to turn India into a haven for private and 


(continued from page 1) 

6eagan’s obsession with the delusion that this is the 
“American century” — and that it can be assured by 
endless militarization and domination of the world — is 
accompanied by his delusion that U.S. technology can 
create a shield we can sit safely behind, protected from 
the nuclear holocaust the world is hurtling toward. His 
total disregard of the immediate escalation of the arms 
race his Star Wars project will unleash has made it 
clear that he will go forward with his scheme, no matter 
what. He is asking for no less than $30 billion over the 
next five years to work it out. (The full cost of a Star 
Wars system then would be $1 trillion!) 

FROM STAR WARS TO ’CONVENTIONAL’ 
WARFARE 

So startling is the budget for a Star Wars future, 
that what tends to be missed is that as much as 80 per- 
cent of the proposed “defense” budget for 1986 is for 
warfare. Therein lies a “conventional” view of the im- 
mediate future. Consider these three non-nuclear pro- 
grams the Pentagon is planning: 

• 

First are what the Defense Department’s annual re- 
port calls Force Projection assets, intended for “rap- 
id-response and forcible entry operations worldwide” (a 
la Grenada). The Pentagon plans become painfully clear 
when you couple this with Reagan’s persistence in de- 
manding that Congress once more allow him to support 
the contras in Nicaragua, to the tune of $14 million this 
time; and that they increase, from the current $13 mil- 
lion to $35 million, aid for the regime in Guatamala — 
where Reagan sees “overall human rights conditions im- 
proved” while beatings, rape, torture, mutilations and 
assassinations remain a daily state of affairs. 

• Second are what the report calls E.T. ("emerging 
technologies”) weapons — a group of special high-tech- 
nology munitions that use computerized guidance explo- 
sives to guarantee a high “probability of kill” per round 
of ammunition. These are for NATO. 



Farmers march in protest in New Delhi. 


state capital out for high profits has set the stage for 
some of the world’s worst industrial accidents. The 
world was shocked in December when 2,500 died and 
over 200,000 were injured when poisonous methyl isoc- 
yanate escaped from the Union Carbide plant in Bho- 
pal. Since then it has been revealed that not long before 
the “accident” Union Carbide laid off several techni- 
cians at the plant in order to lower costs; and a compu- 
terized safety system that could have warned of such a 
leak in advance was not installed because of “high 
costs,” though such a system is operative at an identical 
Union Carbide plant in West.Virginia. 

CREATING MORE BHOPALS 

While the Indian government has made many decla- 
rations against Union Carbide for this disaster, totally 
ignored is the fact that its anti-labor policies pave the 
way for such “accidents.” Thus, not only are existing 
safety regulations not enforced, but there is not even a 
statutory body in India that can legally decide where 
fault lies in an industrial accident. Nor is any industry 
under Indian law compelled to pay insurance to its 
workers to compensate victims of such “accidents.” 

One does not have to look at such tragic in- 
stances of industrial accidents, however, to be- 
come aware of the reality faced by Indian labor 
today. All one needs to do is look at the daily 
work conditions experienced by millions. Thus, in 
the Ramathapuram district of Tamil Nadu (in the 
south of India) lies the largest concentration of 
child labor in tire world — the match and fireworks 
factories of Savakasi. Here, 45,000 children, some 
as young as 3 Vi, labor 12 hours a day in noxious 
fumes for a piddling 20 cents a day. 


• Third are what the Pentagon calls Special Opera- 
tions Forces, like the Army’s Green Berets or the 
Navy’s SEAL commandos, who train foreign military 
personnel in “counter-insurgency” techniques. While the 
report does not go into any details about where exactly 
these forces will be deployed, we get a hefty hint of 
what the future may have in store for us through the 
report’s revealing declaration; “We.. .support the Philip- 
pines’ intentions to improve its capabilities to combat 
an increasingly violent insurgency.” 

REAGANISM IS NO JOKE 

Reagan and his Administration speak plainly enough 
when they want to. Indeed, Reagan speaks most clearly 
of all when it is “off the cuff.” On March 23 (by coinci- 
dence, the second anniversary of his Star Wars speech) 
he repeated — for the Gridiron Club’s annual lampoon- 
ing dinner — the gallows humor he displayed last year 
when he “joked” about bombing the Russians “in five 
minutes.” This time it was a joke about rumors he was 
seeing a psychiatrist. Not to worry, Reagan said — “I 
just have this problem with pushing buttons.” 

That utter contempt for humanity, in the guise of 
“humor,” was topped by still another “joke” — this time 
that America "should keep the grain and export the 
farmers.” That will not be lost on this nation’s hard- 
pressed fanners, who are facing foreclosure at a rate not 
seen since the Great Depression, who have seen Reagan 
veto all atterhpts to provide them with emergency cred- 
it, and whose hand-lettered signs at their ever more fre- 
quent and vocal protests say exactly what they mean: 
“Grain, not Missiles,” “Farms, not Arms,” “Close down 
Reagan, not the Farmers!” 

The real battle lines are being drawn by both the im- 
poverished farmers and the increasingly pauperized 
workers, as well as the Black masses — whose opposition 
to Reagan has been the most uncompromising and the 
most total, as witness the daily protests of his South 
African policies. The real battle is to end Reaganism 
before Reaganism succeeds in ending us. 


The wretched conditions there recall Marx’s state- 
ment from Capital' that “the manufacture of 
matches..Jias such a bad reputation that only the most 
miserable part of the working class delivers their child- 
ren up to it...Dante would have found worst horrors in 
his Inferno surpassed in this industry.” 

It is precisely these kinds of conditions that factory 
workers as well as peasants are struggling against. 
There are currently 100 major strikes involving 35,000 
workers in the western state of Maharashtra. Twenty 
strikes and 16 lockouts are in progress in the city of 
Bombay alone. Some of the most militant actions in- 
volve the textile, hosiery and jute workers, who are 
striking against lay-offs and lockouts designed to get rid 
of “excess” workers. Twenty-four textile mills have 
closed in the state of Gujarat over the past two years, 
throwing 49,000 into unemployment. Over 30% of the 
200,000 power loom operators in the textile town of Bln- 
wandi have been thrown out of work. 

In engaging in militant strike activity Indian labor 
has come up against not only private and state authori- 
ties but also the trade union leadership and the Left 
parties out “to lead.” In West Bengal, where 70 million 
live, workers and youth are abandoning the Maoist 
Communist Party in droves due to the latter’s opposi- 
tion to strike activity on the grounds that it “embar- 
rasses” the state government — which it controls! 

Wildcat strikes in the mining regions of Dhan- 
bad apd Asansol-Raniganj have been continuous 
for the past year, and in some cases workers’ 
struggles have connected with peasant move- 
ments^. Mine workers have joined with adivasi 
peasants (a tribal grouping) not alone in a strug- 
gle against working conditions but also to protest 
destruction of the environment and rural re- 
sources by state-run industries. As Gail Omvedt 
writes, "a churning is going on in the new work- 
ers’ movements developing in India which is their 
independent orientation — a rejection of the past 
pattern of relationship of political parties to mass 
organizations.” 

The status of women in India as a whole is burdened 
by the dual existence of capitalist sexism and traditional 
patriarchy; indeed, India is one of the very few nations 
on earth where life expectancy for women is less than 
that of men. In Bihar, peasant women have organized 
against the immolation of brides by their husbands’ rel- 
atives dissatisfied with the size of their dowry, and 
against state officials taking no action against these 
murderers. Women have protested as well the system of 
forced marriage that underlies such atrocities. In the 
cities a small but significant autonomous feminist move- 
ment is developing. 

ROADBLOCKS TO REVOLUTION 

The pervasiveness of such freedom struggles by no 
means implies that Rajiv Gandhi’s rule rests on shaky 
ground. Far from it. That has less to do with any alleg- 
ed “complacency” of the Indian masses than with the 
persistence of national, tribal and caste conflicts that 
the rulers have long learned to use to their advantage. 
This refers not alone to the Sikhs (and the Sikhs are 
not the only disenfranchised group) but especially to 
conflict between Hindus and Moslems and above all to 
the caste system itself. 

The persistence of the caste-system — there are over 
100 million harijan (“untouchables”) in India despite 
the “banning” of that caste rank — likewise presents a 
formidable barrier to the coalescence of revolutionary 
forces. Though many doubt that Rajiv Gandhi will 
prove to be as adept as his mother Indira Gandhi in 
playing the game of divide-and-rule, he has already 
shown his true colors in the recent state assembly elec- 
tions, where neo-fascist, Hindu fundamentalists who for- 
merly voted for the Bharatiya Janata Party turned out 
for him in droves. 

That India today can be in such a state of total crisis 
poses a fundamental challenge not only to the rulers 
but most of all to the Left. India after all was the first 
nation of the Afro-Asian World to gain independence 
from colonialism after World War II, in 1947. India was 
as well the major force at the Bandung Conference of 
1955 which signalled the birth of a new Third World as- 
piring for a “non-aligned” pathway to development. 
Where is that promise in 1985? The Left has fallen into 
the trap of considering a capitalist stage of develop- 
ment, whether state or private, necessary “before” any 
perspective of total social transformation can be put on 
the agenda. What remains a void is the failure of the 
Left to reconnect with Marx’s concept of “revolution in 
permanence” as ground for revolution in India. 

This gives still more room for the superpowers to 
carefully eye India, with the U.S. hoping to obtain even 
more openings to its capital investment, with Russia 
speeding delivery of its MIG fighters to Rajiv Gandhi in 
order to maintain its foot in the door, or China who 
talks “peace” but still refuses to withdraw its claim 
upon Indian territory. Though none can predict the pos- 
able re-alignments that may be in store for India with 
its new ruler, one thing is sure — whether on the ques- 
tion of foreign relations or that of the needed social 
transformation of that society as a whole, the Indian 
masses have not yet had their final say. 
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WORKERS AS THINKERS: 

USA, SOUTH AFRICA, BRITAIN 

Some of us in West Virginia have 
read the pamphlet on the Miners’ 
General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist- Humanism in the 
U.S. and have been impressed by it. 
i We have just started an unemployed 
committee, the only trouble being the 
left-wing members who have their own 
political agendas. 

The big problem is balancing survival 
work, support work, political thinking 
and action in one committee. Everyone 
has different ideas on what to do. Over 
in Clarksburg some glass workers are 
trying to take over their plant and run 
it collectively. They have a good handle 
on it, though they’re a little mixedup on 
the courts and how unions work nation- 
ally. We went to their last meeting and 
they were glad to let us speak. The 
plant has been down four years and the 
new owners want to avoid paying what 
they owe the workers. At the meeting 
they kept yelling: “Seize the plant!”; 
“Screw the union!” and “We’H run the 
plant like family”... 

Can we get some more of those Gen- 
eral Strike pamphlets? 

Labor activist 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

* * * 

GM is calling people from Fleetwood 
over to the new Poletown plant. Right 
now they’re putting everybody through 
l QWL — “Quality of Work Life.” It’s re- 
ally brainwashing. GM is supposed to 
streamline production over the next few 
years to do away with a lot of jobs, 
with as much automation as possible. 
They are going to lose 120,000 jobs be- 
cause of the Saturn program. For now, 
someone who works in the GM Livonia 
plant tells me that they are splitting 
the plant into three parts so that each 
one can compete against the other. 

GM Fleetwood worker 
Detroit 

1 * * * 

I spoke with a former truck driver 
and miner who used to work for Savage 
Brothers in Emery County, Utah. On 
the Wilberg Mine disaster he said that 
he was sure that in order to break the 
record the load on the relay trips was 
set higher to accommodate the heavier- 
than-usual weight on the conveyor belt. 
Ordinarily it would trigger the safety 
fuse and blow the relay. They would 
have to do that if they were going to 
beat the production record. It was a 
man-made disaster not a “natural acci- 
dent.” 

Furious 
Salt Lake City 

j * * * 

Ed Mogane, President of the Allied 
Construction Workers Union in South 
Africa, was here in Los Angeles last 
month. When he spoke to our mostly 
Slack audience, he excited freedom as- 
lirations and challenged the concept of 

hat a union should be. He began by 
showing that the Black trade union 
movement in South Africa practices the 
principle of “the highest authority in 
the hands of the rank-and-file.” Mogane 
himself, even as president, as with other 
paid officials, has “no deciding power.” 

He said that oven the bottom strata 
of Blacks in the U.S. is better off than 
the South African, so they can “take 
guidance” from us about how we made 
gains; but at the same time, we must 
take guidance from them about a labor 
movement that can change the “ques- 
tionable structures” that hold us back. 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

On March 4 the National Union of 
Mineworkers delegate conference voted 
to go back to work after 363 days on 
strike against pit closures. Even with 
the full power of the state; the arrest of 
9,750 miners; the occupation of pit vil- 
lages by the police; the centrally 
planned and directed police operation 
against picketing; and the constant bar- 
rage of Thatcherite media, tacitly sup- 
ported by the TUC and Labour Party 
leadership; it has taken the government 
one year to starve the miners back to 
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work. 

Thatcher has paid a high price for 
the “victory.” It has cost at least 3 bil- 
lion pounds to save an annual 250 mil- 
lion. It is a pyrrhic victory for Thatcher 
and Thatcherism. There are now the 
beginnings of a many-voiced movement 
against the Thatcher government. It 
started as women’s liberationists and 
youth actively supported the strike. 
And it developed as the miners’ experi- 
ence of police brutality brought them 
closer to the everyday lives of Blacks 
and Irish living under British rule. 

Miners’ supporter 
London, England 

' CEASELESS 
WAR 
IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

The ruling party in my country (Iraq) 
has only one principle they follow, pow- 
er. The stupid war against Iran is only 
to gain an advantage over Syria who is 
supporting Iran. With Iraq’s moving 
closer to the Saudis and U.S. they hope 
to play a dominant role in the Middle 
East and destabilize the Khomeini re- 
gime. Your article on the Middle East 
was good and threw light on these dis- 
gusting unprincipled betrayals of my 
people’s ideals. 

Iraqi student 
in the U.S. 


The genocidal Irtpj-Iran war has once 
again taken its toll, with 25,000 youth 
murdered in less than one week. They 
were sent to fight heavy tanks and 
bombers and chemicals while they had 
only light weapons. While the media is 
presenting it as if with every death 
Khomeini’s stranglehold solidifies, the 
opposite is true. People have become so 
disgusted that they are rebellious again, 
and this is putting all the rulers’ plans 
in question. 

Iranian exile 
in the U.S. 


Today the 1975-76 Civil War in Leba- 
non has largely been forgotten. Instead 
everyone speaks of the events of 1982- 
85, since the genocidal Israeli invasion. 

It is worthwhile to go back and read 
Dunayevskaya’s Political- Philosophic 
letters from that year, especially the 
one on “The U.N. Resolution on Zion- 
ism” (Jan. 24, 1976). That one was writ- 
ten before the Syrian invasion of Leba- 
non, but it anticipated the disaster to 
come, if there was no re-organization of 
thinking on the Left. 

} S Observer 

San Francisco 


STUDENT LIFE: IN THE 
ARMY AND IN REVOLT 

An $8 million ad campaign for the 
United States army comes as President 
Reagan is planning to slash most stu- 
dent aid programs. The newest catch is 
that high school students can get up to 
$25,000 in college benefits as of 7/1/85, 
if they agree to a 2-4 year tour of ac- 
tive duty between 7/1/85 and 6/30/88. 
Among the qualifications, students must 
enlist in what the army considers a 
“critical skill.” Some “skills” they con- 
sider critical are "infantryman, combat 
engineer and Pershing missile crew 
member.” Critical for what? Certainly 
not for life after the army. The army 
boasts, “Be all that you can be.” Can 
one possibly imagine a Pershing missile 
crew member as all you can be? 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 


A friend is going to Tunisia. She says 
that there have been riots there, recent- 
ly, though unreported. Students from 
the university started a protest through 
the streets against the new rule that if 
students fail an exam they are expelled 
and have no chance to take it over. As 
they were marching through town they 
were quickly joined by unemployed 
youth calling for education for all and 
an end to repressive government. Then 
they were also joined by workers. 

It quickly turned into a full-scale riot 
with many big stores looted and burnt 
out — people snatching back a little of 
what they are owed. She says that the 
university might now be closed. 

Myrica Gale 
London, England 


INTERNATIONAL WOMENS DAY 

Today is 8 March and you must be 
having a grand celebration which I 
would like to join. We’ll be having a 
small symbolic celebration with singing. 
This year there have been several “pa- 
dyatran” in different parts of the coun- 
try. That means that a group of women 
go for 15 days from village to village 
with posters, books, street dramas, slo- 
gans, songs, all bn women’s problems. 

There is a large campaign all over 
the country to ban injectable contracep- 
tives. Pharmaceutical companies are 
trying to foster their use; they are a 
great risk for women. There are now 
regular sterilization camps even in rural 
areas. Women are not forced, but are 
given around 200R, which in time of 
hunger is a great “temptation.” 

Correspondent 
Bihar, India 


I found Terry Moon’s discussion of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s new work-in- 
press, Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution, quite pro- 
vocative. She catches something that is 
unique to Marxist- Humanism: the in- 
terrelationship between forces of revolu- 
tion and philosophy of revolution. Moon 
expresses it as the two-fold nature of 
what is meant by a “new stage of cogni- 
tion.” It is the cognition of forces of 
revolution— and it is the cognition of a 
revolutionary philosophy. 

As she traces these two determina- 
tions of thought in Dunayevskaya’s new 
book, the concept of a single dialectic in 
life and in thought became much clear- 
er to me. 

Student of Marxistih 
Chicago 


REMEMBERING THE COMMUNE 

You are the only ones who remember 
the Paris Commune every year with 
more than just a nod. Erica Rae’s arti- 
cle (March N&L) gave a wonderful feel- 
ing of how new, how creative a moment 
the Commune was in the world history 
of women, of workers, of youth. There 
were two points that stood out for me. 
First, the idea that the Commune creat- 
ed a new concept of “time.” I had 
known for years Marx’s expression, 
“Time is the space for human develop- 
ment.” But the way Louise Michel de- 
scribed it in her memoirs of the Com- 
mune proved that workers practiced it 
and were conscious of its newness. 

Second, the way the essay coincided 
last month with the Kanaka revolt in 
New Caledonia. When I read what^ 
Louise Michel had written about the* 
1878 Kanaka uprising — how she ripped 
in half her red scarf from the Commune 
and gave it to the Kanaka rebels as 
they went off to fight — it brought tears 
to my eyes. It speaks more eloquently 
about international solidarity than any 
collection of theses. 

■* ' Librarian 

Chicago 

• 

REAGAN’S ATTACK ON BUND 

Part of Reagan’s vicious budget cut- 
backs are against a program called 
“Revenue Foregone,” which provides 
free postage for mailings of various non- 
profit groups. The group that will be hit 
hardest is the blind. The current law al- 
lows reading matter for the blind to be 
mailed for free — tapes, braille, etc. One 
of the biggest mailers of material for 
the blind is the U.S. government itself, 
and naturally they have no budget to 
pay postage if free postage is cut off. " 

Our Right to Know Braille Press is 
urging all friends of our civil rights 
struggle to write their representatives 
and reverse this attack on our only 
sources of information. For more in- 
formation, write to: 

National Federation for the Blind 
1800 Johnson St. 

Baltimore, MD 2123j> 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private property form as in the U.S., or its 
state property form as in Russia or China. We stand for 
the development of a new human society based on the 
principles of Marx’s Humanism as recreated for our day, 
News & Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard not separated from the articu- 
lation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the paper. 
Raya Dunayevskaya, the Chairwoman of the National Edi- 
torial Board and National Chairwoman of the Committees, 
is the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism in- 
ternationally as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works challenge 
post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. At a 
time when the nuclear armed wo^ld is threatened with the 
extinction of civilization itself it becomes imperative not 
only to reject what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Hu- 
manist future inherent in the present. 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which sig- 
nalled a new movement from practice which was itself a 
form of theory. We organized ourselves in Committees 
rather than any elitist party “to lead.” The development of 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today, is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all under 
the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, on depos- 
it at the Labor History Archives of Wayne State Universi- 
ty. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution states: 
“It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among work- 
ers, Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a 
participant in these freedom struggles for totally new rela- 
tions and a fundamentally new way of life, and who be- 
lieves in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 
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OUR LIFE AND TINES 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

March 21, 1960. The Sharpeville massacre — 69 Blacks 
murdered outside a police station while trying to submit 
peacefully to arrest to protest the pass law. Most were 
shot in the back. 

March 21, 1985, 25 years later. At least 18 unarmed 
Blacks murdered on cold blood on the edge of Uiten- 
hage, near industrial Port Elizabeth, by South African 
police who fired on a crowd of 4,000 Blacks marching 
peacefully in a memorial for 30 Black victims of earlier 
police killings. The 18 were attacked by gunfire from ar- 
mored personnel carriers. 


Ronald Reagan, the diabolical racist sitting in the 
White House, took time out from his campaign of mur- 
der, rape and pillage in Nicaragua to give his oft'-the- 




Uitenhage: Azanian revolt heightens 


cuff analysis: “There is an element in South Africa who 
do not want peaceful settlement of this, who want trou- 
ble in the streets, and this is what is going on.” 

Even the South African racists (and Reagan) have 
begun dimly to realize that their days are numbered. 
Hence the offer — for the first time ever — of conditional 
amnesty for Black revolutionaries, including the leader 
of the generation of 1960, Nelson Mandela. But Mande- 
la, though imprisoned since 1960, spumed their offer, 
throwing down the gauntlet for a second stage of the 
Black revolt of 1984-85. 

On Feb. 10, his 23-year-old daughter, Zinzi Mandela, 
read a message to the regime from his prison cell to a 
crowd of 9,000. It rejected totally the white overlords’ 
offer of amnesty “with conditions”: “My father says: ‘I 
cannot and will not give any undertaking at a time 
when I, and you the people, are not free. Let him (Bo- 
tha) renounce violence. Let him say that he will dis- 
mantle apartheid. Let him unban the people’s organiza- 
tion, the African National Congress. Let him free all 


who have been imprisoned, banished or exiled for then] 
opposition to apartheid. Only free men can negotiate’.’’ 

Late in February, Black defiance day after day, de 
spite nearly two dozen protesters murdered by police 
forced the white rulers to back down on mass eviction 
of “squatters” in the Crossroads settlement. And on 
March 18, a nearly 100% successftd general strike by 
Black labor of white businesses shut down Port Eliza 
beth. 

Since last year, more than 242 people, n 
peacefully demonstrating, have been killed 
the Black mass revolt has reached heights unequalled 
since Scweto 1976. That near-revolution gave the world 
the concept of “Black Consciousness”, eloquently articu- 
lated by the martyred theorist and revolutionary Steve] 
Biko. Today that new generation of 1976 plus still youn 
ger youth ate in the forefront. 

As older Black veterans of Sharpeville described the] 
new youth of 1985: “The youth just took over (and) toldj 
their parents what to do. They are ready to die.” 


ile, mainly Blacks 
in Azania as 



Str iking tin miners, 50,000 strong, march in La Paz. 

Kenyan student revolt frightens Moi regime 


Miners shake Bolivia 

Bolivian workers have taken the initi- 
ative for resolving the deep crisis there 
by organizing a general strike begun 
March 7. Thousands of tin miners have 
come to La Paz since the Federation of 
Bolivian Workers (COB) began demon- 
strations for “bread and Freedom.” 

The miners are demanding food and a 
raise in wages from the government, 
which instituted price rises of 450% in 
February for food, transportation and 
medicine. As the miners marched conti- 
nuously through La Paz, they set off 
dynamite cartridges in the air to ‘let 
the people know they were there.” 
They have been received with acts of 
solidarity as market vendors and hou- 
sewives collected bread and other food 
lor them, even though food has been 
scarce in La Paz for some time. 

Peasants and urban workers have 
sustained the strike as well. The 
government seized the Central Bank 
after the first week of the strike to 
prevent it from being run by the 
bank workers’ union, which wanted 
to pay out wages to government 
workers who have gone without 
pay since February. The Bolivian 
workers are trying to change a situ- 
ation which at present means a 
fluctuating (due to 2,700% inflation) 
minimum monthly wage of around 
$62 for them, while the basics of life 
cost nearly as much as they do in 
the U.S. 

Pres. Heman Siles Zuaso sent army 
and national guard troops into the 
streets of La Paz on March 20. A meet- 
ing held by miners with the government 
was disrupted. But threats by the mili- 
tary and the government’s efforts to 
stay in power have not deterred the 
workers’ general strike as yet. 


The most serious unrest since the 
1982 coup attempt by young Left offi- 
cers and the near-revolution which fol- 
lowed, involving students as well as the 
urban poor, took place in February. 
Thousands of students at the University 
of Nairobi had gathered on Feb. 6 to 
protest the recent unexplained expul- 
sion of several student leaders. They 
also demanded the release of students 
imprisoned after 1982. 

The Moi regime arrogantly replied 
that “no explanations” would be given 
and told the students to call off their 
strike. They had by then marched 
downtown, avowing themselves publicly 
as Marxists. When another rally took 
place on Feb. 10, riot police attacked 
the unarmed students, killing one and 
injuring at least 65. In fact, more stu- 
dents’ deaths were probably concealed 
by the government. 

The university is now closed down, 


but that has hardly solved the problem 
of a disaffected new generation ,j of 
youth, who are demanding to know 
what happened to the African Socialism 
the Mau Mau gave their lives for in the 
1950s. Once in power, independence 
leaders such as Kenyatta and Koinange 
transformed into their opposites: they 
became corrupt, middle-class bureau- 
crats who ruled by exacerbating ten- 
sions between the nation’s ethnic 
groups. 

It is their legacy of betrayal, which 
Moi symbolizes, against which the new 
generation is fighting, increasingly un- 
der the banner of Marxism. Today, Left 
intellectuals in exile such as Ngugi Wa 
Thiongo are heroes to the youth and 
feared by a government petrified by a 
repeat of 1982. As in 1982, Kenya is a 
powder keg of poverty, sexism, exploita- 
tion and neo-colonialism. 


Russia’s Gorbachev 

Some may think Gorbachev is a new 
generation .and a new development for 
Russia. IkILhis continuity with Andro- 
pov is quiteJcey.Even Stalin did not in- 
corporate into his totalitarianism what 
Andropov did by absorbing all the posts 
into his own position, especially the se-' 
cret police and “ideology” (See “Andro- 
pov’s Ascendancy reflects final stage of 
state-capitalism’s degeneracy,” N&L 
Dec. 1982), Suslov, who had been the 
ideologue, and made the last trip of his 
life to Poland during its ceaseless re- 
volts, was not replaced when he died. 4 
Andropov took that job as top theoreti- 
cian. Andropov knew he was dying and 
had chosen two younger men to train — 
Gorbachev and Romanov — in those two 
fields (secret police work and ideology) 
that he was experienced in. The fact 
that Gorbachev is younger and has a 
long life to look forward to does not in 
any way change this degenerate stage of 
capitalism where ideology and secret 
police are one. 

Partial amnesty for 
Uruguayan detainees 

Uruguayans celebrated in the streets 
as Julio Sanguinetti of the Colorado 
Party was sworn in as the first elected 
president after 12 years of military dic- 
tatorship. Last fall the generals had 
banned the leading candidates of the 
other two parties, the Left Broad Front 
and the Blanco Party, assuring Sangui- 
netti’s victory. The Colorado Party and 
the Broad Front had agreed not to 
prosecute the military for past crimes in 
exchange for having elections take 
place. 

The generals stepped down from pow- 
er, as they have in Argentina and Bra- 
zil, in the face of deep economic crises 
and mass unrest from below. 

Most workers now get about $50 
monthly with inflation running at 50%. 
Unemployment is high, even though 
close to 300,000 Uruguayans work in 
Argentina and Brazil as “economic ex- 
iles.” But the military remains intact 
and the generals have declared their 
readiness to take over again. 

Soon after Sanguinetti’s swearing- 
in ceremony, the new government 
undertook steps to lift press censor- 
ship and legalize banned Left par- 
ties, worker and student organiza- 
tions, and human rights groups of 
the Church. Thousands in these or- 
ganizations had been banned from 
voting in the fall elections. 

A central question now is the fate of 
some 250 political prisoners still in jail 
after an amnesty of sorts was declared. 
Under the dictatorship, the military had 
used jail, torture and killing not only 
against the Tupamaros urban guerrillas 
but also any leftist, labor opponent or 
dissident. In 1975 Uruguay’s jails were 
filled with 7,000 political prisoners. One 
released prisoner said of his 11 years in 
jail: “The objective was to destroy us as 
human beings so as to destroy our ide- 
as.” The released prisoners have been 
active in demanding amnesty for those 
still in jail. 
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Special pre-publication offer l Good only until July 1! 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future 

A 35-Year Collection of Essays — Historic, Philosophic, Global 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
published by Humanities Press International 

Only $1 2.95— regular price $15.95 

from the Introduction/Overview — 

What distinguishes the newness and uniqueness of Women’s Liberation in our age is the very nature of our 
epoch, which signified, at one and the same time, a new stage of production — Automation — and a new stage of 
cognition. ...every one of the historic periods recorded here discloses the existence of both a new revolutionary 
force and a new consciousness — Reason itself— no matter how different the situation or the country in which the 
events unravel, and no matter how hidden from history, past or in-the-making, it has remained. 

• Part I: Women, Labor and the Black Dimension • Part II: Revolutionaries All • Part III: Sexism, Politics 
and Revolution — Portugal, Poland, China, Latin America, the U.S. — Is There an Organizational Answer? 

• Part IV: The Trail to the 1960s: The Missing Link — Philosophy — In the Relationship of Revolution to 
Organization 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed is $12.95 for a copy of Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future. Please send it 
to me as soon as it is off the press. 
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South Africa on the threshold of civil war 


by Lou Turner, “Black World” columnist 

In a society where any opposition, even a funeral, be- 
comes a massacre, where the rulers think they have si- 
lenced protest, avoided attack and re-imposed their 
rule — revolution alone is concrete. 

Today that society is South Africa, where the largest 
funeral in its history drew some 60,000 people on April 
13, to bury 27 victims of the March 21 Uitenhage Mas- 
sacre, shot down while commemorating the 25th anni- 
versary of the Sharpeville Massacre. “Uitenhage is not 
-simply a place; it is not only a symbol. It is a condition. 
Uitenhage is the state of our nation,” Rev. Allen Boe- 
sak told the mass funeral. ' 

As against Sharpeville, when the movement had to 
retreat into the underground, this time it is clear that 
the youth and the Black majority will not retreat. On 
the contrary. When the stage has been reached where 
the ANC (African National Congress) is forced to turn 
to guerrilla warfare, as its skirmishes with the South 
African Defense Force in the Eastern Transvaal and 
the April 30 bombing of Anglo American mining offices 
in downtown Johannesburg showed; when a Black gen- 
eral strike in Uitenhage can paralyze a major industrial 
center — when these conditions exist, a society is on the 
threshold of civil war. It is, therefore, the dialectics of 
revolution in that society that we want to follow. 

South Africa has come full circle in the year 
since President P.W. Botha pressured Mozambique 
into signing the Nkomati Accords, agreements 
which the regime thought would prevent the guer- 
rilla movement from bringing the revolution 
home. Coupled with Nkomati was the bogus tri- 
cameral parliament which Botha established to di- 
vide Indian and so-called "colored” from the Afri- 
can majority. And, in U.S. imperialism under Ron- 
ald Reagan, Botha had his most dependable ally, 
one who spoke platitudes about "constructive en- 
gagement,” while funneling hundreds of millions 
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of U.S. dollars into South Africa’s military-indus- 
trial complex. Thus, the picture that Botha had a 
year ago was one in which a new generation of 
peace was guaranteed for apartheid. That peace 
has been swept away by the powerful resurgence 
of Black masses in motion. 

One year after Nkomati, the Botha regime finds itself 
beset by myriad crises: 1) the March 21 massacre in the 
Eastern Cape; 2) the imminent treason trial of UDF 
(United Democratic Front), a multi-racial coalition of 
some 600 opposition organizations members; 3) continu- 
ous revolt in townships throughout South Africa; 4) the 
emergence of a world-wide anti-apartheid movement, 
especially in the U.S. (see stories below) and 5) an eco- 
nomic depression of structural proportions compounded 
by the mass labor unrest of the emerging Black trade 
unions. 

With more than 300 people believed killed since the 
September revolts, we have seen police violence climax 
twice in this period. First, in mid-February, 18 people 
were killed in police attacks at the Crossroads settle- 
ment outside of Cape Town. And secondly, on March 
21, at least 32 people were killed during the demon- 


strations at Uitenhage. 

However, it is the reciprocal action of the economic 
and political content of the mass movement which is 
imperative to grasp in the events from September to to- 
day, if we are to gain any sense Of future developments 
in the present situation. 

SEPTEMBER: REVOLT IN VAAL TRIANGLE 

September rent hikes brought forth mass unrest in 
the industrial townships known as the Vaal Triangle. In 
the East Rand and Soweto, mass protests were an- 
swered with instant repression, leaving more than 50 
dead by the end of the month. The September rebel- 
lions saw pitched confrontations between police and 
youth who set up barricades in Soweto, while whole 
town councils resigned under community pressure. 

At the same time, 40,000 goldminers in the Vaal 
Reef went on strike. Eight thousand more in Dur- 
ban joined in a sympathy strike. Both labor ac- 
tions were met with police repression in what was 
the first "legal” strike by Black South African 
workers in the country’s history. 

(continued on page 8) 



Student anti-apartheid demonstrations in 


The Columbia Blockade 


“Reaganism says the American worker is too rich. By 
that they mean we have enough to eat, we have a roof 
Over our heads and we want to retire at 55. And what’s 
wrong with that? If you work ’til you’re 65 at this rush- 
rush pace all day, you’re no good to do anything but die 
or keep working. At 55 you can still enjoy life, go for a 
swim in the morning, watch the sunset in the evening.” 
That’s how an older worker in my shop sees both Reag- 
anism and his own idea of how he wants to live. 

There seems to be an unbridgeable gulf between 
workers’ ideas of a different way of life and the stark 
reality of the great crisis now facing American labor. 
Reaganism continues unabated to break unions, slash 
conditions of life and work, and swell the ranks of the 
jobless and homeless with the new stage of roboticized 
high-tech production. A comfortable retirement at any 
age is nearly impossible. 

HUMAN TIME VS. FACTORY TIME 

Yet even at the low wages we make, many workers in 
the shop don’t wait ’til they’re 55 to “enjoy life.” There 
is a lot of absenteeism. They say, “The more I work, 
the richer the bosses get, and we have nothing to show 
for it.” One friend was telling me, “They say Abe Lin- 
coln freed the slaves, but we are still slaves here at 
work. I’ve been sitting at this same machine for ten 
years and I have much better things to do with my 
time.” I can’t remember the last time he worked five 
days. 

What these workers are doing in 1985 is ex- 
pressing in a practical way the battle over human 
time that led to the foundation of the May Day 
holiday nearly a century ago. 

As it does today, American labor faced a tremendous 
crisis 100 years ago, in the 1880s. Then it was the mag- 
nificent movement for the eight-hour day that had 
swept across the nation once the Civil War had ended 
slavery, that led to the 1877 St. Louis General Strike 
and that was being everywhere repressed. The bosses 
I (continued on page 3) 


Mandela Hall, Columbia University, New 
York— The steps in front of Mandela Hall (formerly 
Hamilton Hall) are jammed with students — Black and 
white, Latino and Asian, women and men. Most are 
from Columbia, but they have been joined by students 
from NYU, Princeton and many other campuses; by 
community people, and by workers from the area. The 
students sit on the steps in front of doors they have 
chained shut. Above their heads they have hung a ban- 
ner emblazoned “Mandela Hall.” Every day new ban- 
ners and messages of support are hung or taped to the 
walls around Mandela Hall steps: “Architects in Soli- 
darity,” “Musicians against Apartheid,” “Rutgers and 
Columbia in Struggle,” “Apartheid Kills — CU Trustees 
Divest Now,” “We Struggle for a Free Azania.” 

The students began the blockade on April 4, the 
anniversary of Martin Luther King’s assassination 
and a nationwide day of student protests for a free 
South Africa. Several hundred students have sat 
down and slept out in front of the hall. They are 
part of the Coalition for a Free South Africa — a 
multi-racial student group — to force complete di- 
vestment of Columbia University’s $34 milli on in 
companies that do business with South Africa. 

On Day 11 of the blockade the news is announced 
that over 60,000 attended the funeral in South Africa of 
27 Blacks shot down by the apartheid regime. It is the 
largest demonstration in South African history. These 
new explosions have inspired the blockaders. 

The blockaders have hung their own “restraining or- 
der” to halt CU investment in South Africa on the bal- 
cony over the steps. 

Trustees, you know, 

South African stocks have got to go 
Students and supporters sing and clap and chant this 
(continued on page 10) 


The Berkeley sit-in 

Stephen Biko Hall, University of California 
at Berkeley — “Earthquake Day” April 16, (the anni- 
versary of the 1906 San Francisco quake) saw Berkeley 
students make the earth tremble. At 6 a.m. at “Stephen 
Biko Hall” (formerly Sproul Hall) University of Califor- 
nia police arrested 158 people for “illegally camping 
out.” It was day seven of the Steve Biko Memorial sit- 
in, sleep-in against apartheid, which was demanding 
that U. C. divest itself of some $1.7 billion in invest- 
ments in companies dealing with South Africa. So many 
of those arrested gave their name as Steve Biko that 
the court assigned them numbers. Biko number 55 re- 
mained on hunger strike in jail. 

Seventeen more, including 13 student senators, were 
arrested at noon while petitioning the administration to 
drop the charges against the students arrested that 
morning and to meet their demands to divest. 

THOUSANDS JOIN PROTEST 

Over 3,500 people came to a noon rally to protest and 
show their solidarity. They heard Mario Savio of the 
1964-65 Free Speech Movement proclaim that that 
movement too had begun as a fight against racism. A 
call went out for a boycott of classes. 


(continued on page 10) 
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Michigan 'pro-life’ 

Detroit, Mich. — Women in Michigan won a significant 
victory in March in their long battle to save Medicaid- 
funded abortions — but the war is far from over. 

In February, the state legislature passed a bill ban- 
ning Medicaid payments for abortions — the fourteenth 
time such a bill has been passed since 1978. The first 13 
times, over a period of six years, two different gover- 
nors vetoed the legislation because it denied legal medi- 
cal care to women who are poor. During this same 
time, 36 other states voted for the ban. 

Last year the so-called "Right to Life of Michi- 
gan” group, cheered on by President Reagan’s 
campaign promise to support a constitutional 
amendment banning abortion, campaigned and 
contributed heavily to the state elections, with 38 
of their 39 endorsed candidates winning office. 

So, when Michigan Governor James Blanchard ve- 
toed the Medicaid ban again in 1985, the anti-abortion- 
ists thought they had the votes to override his veto all 
sewed up, but they lost by two votes (one more than 
last year). However, the victory could be short-lived as 
anti-abortion lawmakers vow to raise the issue again 
“quickly.” (An overriden bill can be brought up for a 
vote three times before it must be reintroduced.) 

NEW PRO-CHOICE ALLIANCE 

But while the anti-woman forces, led directly from 
the White House, seem to be getting stronger, this lat- 
est struggle in Michigan saw new pro-choice alliances 
emerge that could be the backbone of the struggle still 
ahead. Calling the Medicaid ban an attempt to punish 
the poor, a newly-formed coalition of Black, social 
work, religious and community groups was instrumental 
in forcing legislators to save Medicaid-funded abortions. 
They recognized, some for the first time, that this is 
not an abstract “woman’s issue” but one of concrete ur- 
gency. 

What would have happened, for example, to the 
20,000 women who had Medicaid-funded abortions 
in Michigan last year if that funding had not been 
available? How many would have ended up at 
back-alley abortionists or waited so long scraping 
up enough money that even a hospital abortion 

Kaiser nurses’ contract 
leaves problems unsolved 

Oakland, Cal. — There is incredible stress working at 
Kaiser as a nurse, but the recent negotiations and prep- 
aration for a strike before we accepted a new contract 
didn’t address the difficult working conditions. A year 
ago we elected 40 negotiators, but when it came to ne- 
gotiations the California Nurses Association (CNA) used 
‘ an economic specialist who ended up making many of 
the decisions. 

CNA leadership did not caucus with the negotiating 
team over important issues. I was angry that other un- 
ions weren’t informed about the status of our negotia- 
tions so that we could enlist their support. We ended up 
accepting a two-tier system that Kaiser can install out- 
side a 30-mile radius of any existing facility. 

Also, hospital nurses lost a great deal on the is- 
sue of holiday time (a take-away). If we work on a 
holiday, we no longer have a right to a compensa- 
tory day off, only holiday pay. We had two weeks 
to talk about the settlement, but the contract was 
kept secret till the day of the vote. 

The stress level in the hospital is extremely high be- 
cause the staffing is chronically short. On the wards the 
patient/staff ratio is six to one on day shift, higher on 
other shifts. Staffing is done without regard to how ill 
patients are. On one shift I was responsible for 16 pa- 
tients, with many needing lots of attention, and only 
myself, a registry nurse and a nurses’ aid. I ended up 
crying. The only thing that got us through was that the 
night RN and LVN worked a double shift. I felt this 
was unsafe for patients and staff and notified my super- 
visor that I was accepting the assignment but also filing 
an “assignment despite objection form” with, CNA. 

Most of the time I worked all the way through 
the day just to get the job done, with no lunch and 
no break. I would come in a half-hour ahead to 
make out assignments for the shift and outline my 
work for the day. Supposedly work is measured 
according to acuity, which means for example that 
a patient who is comatose and requires regular 
turnings, dressing changes, etc. would require 
more than patients who are ambulatory and can 
do many things for themselves. Staffing according 
to acuity hardly ever happens. Acuity has just be- 
come another job because it now has to be filled 
in daily on each patient’s nursing care plan. 

The pressure is up everywhere. Now that we have 
computers, each nurse is tracked for the number of ap- 
pointments made each month. During the flu season the 
work on the phone is outrageous. After we had worked 
at a very busy pace, the administration sent us a notice 
saying 90% of incoming calls have to be answered with- 
in three minutes. This is a regional goal but now they 
want a written explanation (from the supervisor) when 
we go below 90%. — Kaiser nurse 


defeated — for now 

would have been dangerous? What about their 
lives? 

The Black community, above all, knows what it’s like 
to be the brunt of attack by the Reagan Right, as they 
have suffered five years of Reagan cuts in services, edu- 
cation, health care, affirmative action and jobs, so that 
they face daily life and death issues. 

’PRO-LIFE’ HYPOCRITES 

They can see that the hypocrites, like Reagan, who 
call themselves “pro-life,” are in fact just the opposite. 
Those so-called “pro-lifers” don’t give a damn about 
the life of the pregnant woman, or the baby after it is 
bom, or the lives of others either for that matter. 
Twenty-six self-proclaimed “right-to-life” legislators in 
Michigan have attached their names to both the bill to 
end Medicaid abortions and the bill to reinstate the 
death penalty. These same “pro-life” legislators and 
their supporters work consistently against adequate wel- 
fare payments and services for the poor and are plan- 
ning to introduce a bill b finning all insurance-paid abor- 
tions. 

The war — especially against women, Black America 
and the poor — is definitely not over. But the strength 
from the real pro-life, pro-woman alliances could serve 
to give direction to the Women’s Liberation Movement 
whose long struggles 15 years ago gained women the 
right to control their own lives and bodies — a right now 
seriously in danger of being taken away. 


— Mary Jo Grey 



Elizabeth Gurley Flynn with leaders of the Butte 
(Montana) Miners Union, 1909. Already a veteran 
of May Day demonstrations, as well as strikes and 
socialist agitation, her visit to the copper mines 
was requested by miners who had heard of the 
"rebel girl.” 


women- 
worldwide 

Eight Palestinian women prisoners at Neve Tirtsa, Is- 
rael were put into solitary confinement in January, 1985 
for continuing a work strike against prison conditions. 
Last year, a nine-month strike was begun by six Pales- 
tinian women prisoners’ refusal to cook for male guards. 
They won support from both Jewish prisoners and Pal- 
estinian and Jewish women’s groups — “Women Against 
the Occupation” and the “Palestinian Women’s Work 
Committee.” — Information from No More Cages 

, . ■ * * * 

On April 11, the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
chaired by Clarence (“Looney Tunes”) Pendleton, voted 
5-2 to reject “comparable worth” as a concept for en- 
forcing the civil rights of women workers. The concept 
seeks to compare the worth of the various jobs in 
which women predominate to “men’s jobs” in order to 
redress pay discrepancies. 

* * * 

The United Nations End of the Women’s Decade 
Conference is scheduled to take place in Kenya in July, 
1985. But the Kenyan government has already an- 
nounced that it intends to arrest any lesbians or any 
political feminists who come to Kenya to attend the 
conference. Black feminist author Barbara Smith asked, 
“How are Afro-American women going to act, when 
they start trying to arrest us... within the family... in a 
country from which we came?” 

— Information from Gay Community News 
* * * 

Called “the forgotten veterans of Vietnam,” many of 
the 10,000 civilians — most of them women — who served 
in Vietnam during the war are fighting for help with 
medical problems related to exposure to Agent Orange, 
including multiple sclerosis, jihiscarriages and birth de- 
fects. Women ,who worked in Vietnam with the Ameri- 
can Red Gross, USQ and other private U.S. agencies 
are being ignored by the government and the medical 
establishment who say “their small numbers are statis- 
tically irrelevant.” 


International Women’s Day 
strike in Warsaw 

One recent strike says a lot about Poland today 
When women at the Rosa Luxemburg factory in War- 
saw compared their paychecks with the prices in the 
stores, they celebrated March 8, International Women’s 
Day (observed by the Polish government as a kind oi 
Mothers’ Day), by going out on strike for higher wages 
for all Workers. Their “average” pay is substantially 
lower than the national average, even though it includes 
overtime pay for 10-12 hour days, plus pay for working 
what are supposed to be free Saturdays. 

During the negotiations, the women refused to nomi- 
nate a delegation. Rather each spoke in turn for every- 
one. They would not take management’s excuses of no 
more money to pay them, or no authority to get it from 
other sources. They set a deadline for calling an even 
larger strike. The management is nervous. They have 
learned that the women are “stubborn.” If they decide 
to strike they will go out again and again. Women bear 
the brunt of the perennial price rises which Solidarity 
leaders call murderous. 

Zbigniew Bujak (leader of underground Solidarity) 
has now stressed that price rises, like those which drove 
these women to strike, are the number one problem. It 
has not always been the Solidarity leadership’s view 
that the economy and political questions are so closely 
interwoven. • ■.S, 1 

But the fact is that the inseparability of economics 
and politics, clear to Solidarity leaders today, was raised 
from below three years ago at the highpoint of Solidari- 
ty in October, 1981 by women in Zyrardow who struck 
against the advice of the church and against their own 
leaders when they refused to agree that their demand 
for food was “political,” and therefore illegal. 

— Polish exile 

Karen Norman acquitted 

Detroit, Mich. — After a second jury trial, Karen Nor- 
man was acquitted April 17 of murdering Lamont Pow- 
ell, the man she had killed after he had raped her on 
May 6, 1984. (See N&L, December, 1984.) 

Attorney Marjorie Cohen said, “If she acted out of 
fear and not out of malice, she is not guilty of any 
crime. This man was raping her in her own house and 
she had a right to defend herself...It seems the biggest i 
crime Karen Norman committed was escaping without! 
serious injury — and isn’t that the point of self-defense? 
Does she have to come in with her head bashed in to 
believe she has been raped?” 

The first trial ended in a mistrial Dec. 28, 1984. All 
testimony regarding “rape trauma syndrome” had been 
excluded by Judge Beverly Jaspers. 

The Karen Norman Defense Committee, a coalition 
of Detroit-area feminists, attended the trial, raised 
funds and publicized the case nationally. They criticized 
the prosecution for disregarding rape as valid 1 grounds 
for self-defense. They contrasted the case of Vincent 
Chin, in which two white men who chased and beat 
Chin to death were given probation, to the murder 
charge against Norman, who is a Black 26-year-old 
Wayne State student and mother of two. Feminists 
maintain that the case is a significant victory for Nor- 
man and for a woman’s right to defend herself. 

For more information contact Karen Norman De- 
fense Committee, P.O. Box 3312, Highland Park, 
MI 48203. 

LA Women’s Center burned 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On the night of April 9, a fire de- 
stroyed most of the Los Angeles Feminist Women’s 
Health Center. The Center had been the object of har- 
assment and bomb threats from anti-abortionists for se- 
veral months, and although the cause of the fire is still 
undetermined, all indications point towards arson. 

The last three years have seen 30 arson and bombing 
attacks on abortion clinics nationwide, with religious 
fundamentalists claiming these bombings as “God’s 
law.” 

It was a devastating sight to see the bumed-out Cen- 
ter the morning after the fire. This was one of the first 
feminist health centers in the U.S. and a pioneer in 
helping women learn about our bodies as part of the 
whole process of taking back our lives. The operating 
rooms and equipment were totally destroyed (damage 
was estimated at $100,006); but one waiting room re- 
mained, and the portrait of birth control pioneer Marga- 
ret Sanger was still hanging on the wall. 

A hapd-painted sign was in the doorway: “You can’t 
1 bum down a woman’s right to control her body.” Al- 
ready the health center staff had set up a van on the 
street, doing pregnancy screening, and referring women 
to other clinics for abortions and other health services. 

Over 60 people turned out for a meeting, held within 
, 48 hopjs. pf .tfie fire, determined, in the* face of the 
* threats ( we,fapq, to continuethp straggle for women’s re- 
productive freedom and feminist health care. Funds are 
badly needed Send contributions to; Feminist Wom- 
en’s Health Center, 6411 Hollywood BlvdL, Los An- 
geles, CA 90028. — M.L. 
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International workers’ solidarity needed Del Re y Tortilla b °y cott 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 


We are hearing a lot lately about trade barriers. The 
U.S. government is threatening the Japanese that it will 
impose tariffs and other restrictions on Japanese goods 
coming into this country if Japan doesn’t buy more 
goods from America. Secretary of State George Shultz 
said to Japan’s Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe that “We 
must begin to hear the cash registers ring.” 

But whose cash registers will be ringing, I wonder. 
The U.S. government and corporations have been joined 
by the leaders of the big unions in saying that it is 
American workers who will benefit from restrictions on 
foreign imports. The garment workers union held a big 
rally recently, with the leaders waving flags and shout- 
ing “Buy American”; and the UAW bureaucracy has for 
a long time joined as one with the corporate executives 
of GM, Ford and Chrysler in calling for restrictions on 
Japanese cars coming into the U.S. 

CAPITALISM IS WORLD SYSTEM 

As a worker, I see things very differently. What I see 
is that the capitalists of one country are trying to pit 
“their” workers against the workers of another country. 
This is what they have always done, and it always ends 
up in a war where the capitalists make even bigger 
profits and the workers kill each other. 

Common sense tells me that my enemy is not 
the low-paid workers of the Third World, and that 
the big multinational corporations are not my 
[ friends. I know those corporations care about 
[ their profits and not about the livelihood of the 
American workers. That is why we have seen so 
many of them close up shop and move their Amer- 
ican profits to the Third World where labor is 
cheap. 

I remember 20 years ago, when I first went to work 
for GM, we used to assemble many auto parts that had 
been made in other countries. Since then, whole cars 
are made abroad and sold in the U.S. as “all Ameri- 
can.” The UAW knows this but says nothing against 
“all American” GM, with its “all American” profits. In- 
stead, the UAW carries on a campaign as if the Japa- 
nese workers were our enemy. 

Some of the truth about GM’s treatment of its 
690,000 workers around the world came out in a 
recent report issued by the Geneva-based Interna- 
tional Metalworkers Federation. The report says 
that GM should be called "Scrooge of the Year.” It 
shows, for example, that at the GM plants in Mexi- 
co, the company increased its earnings by 47% 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 

hired armed guards and formed private armies to crush 
the labor movement. Union meetings were broken up 
and leaders imprisoned. 

ORIGIN OF MAY DAY 

; The response of American labor then was 340,000 
. workers marching all over the country on May 1, 1886, 
for the eight-hour day. In 1888, the AF of L called for a 
worldwide general strike for the eight-hour day on May 
1, 1890. That call was given international support by 
the new Second International in 1889. May Day was 
bom. out of the new kind of labor struggles around the 
eight-hour day in the U.S. 

But it took the Humanism of Karl Marx, the phi- 
losopher of freedom, to catch that that eight-hour 
struggle was about much more than just a physi- 
cally shorter day or a means to end unemploy- 
ment — though it certainly was that. Marx caught 
that it was a challenge to the very basis of capital- 
ist production. 

The philosophy of the workers saying, “When does 
my day begin and when doe# my day end,” was great- 
er — because more concrete— than any Bill of Rights or 
Declaration of Independence on paper. That is why 
such a simple idea could be the basis of such a powerful 
movement. When the labor leaders lost sight of that, as 
the AF of L did, they had nowhere to go but away 
from the workers. 

May Day is now all but forgotten or celebrated by 
the state-capitalist powers as a military spectacle, but 
today’s workers continue to fight the battle over human 
time and to challenge the very idea of what is wealth in 
our society. 

Marx expressed the challenge philosophically when he 
wrote that beautiful statement: “When the narrow bour- 
geois form has been peeled away, what is wealth, if not 
the universality of needs, capacities, enjoyments, prod- 
uctive powers, etc., of individuals, produced in universal 
exchange...the evolution of all human powers as such, 
unmeasured by any previously established yardstick — an 
end in itself?...” 

This May Day 1985, we can look at May Day not just 
for its American roots or international dimension — as 
important as those are — but also turn to the Humanism 
5 of Marx that could meet that great movement in life 
with a 5 movement in thought, to make it aware of its 
own greatness. It is that Humanism that we can see in 
the struggles and ideas of workers in 1985, a criticism of 
our whole form of labor, and the basis on which to 
build a whole new way of life. 


from 1981 to 1984, but cut labor costs 18% through 
wage and benefit reductions. In Brazil, real wages 
of GM workers declined 63%. 

Another recent study, from the International Labor 
Organization, shows how the conditions of all workers 
around the world are getting worse, with more on-the- 
job-deaths and increasing violations of trade union 
rights. Capitalism is a world system, and the enemies of 
the workers are not the workers of another country but 
our own capitalist rulers. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

The News & Letters pamphlet American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial shows that, during the Civil War in this 
country, the textile workers in England held mass dem- 
onstrations to prevent their ruling class from interven- 
ing on the side of the South, despite the fact that their 
own livelihood depended on a steady flovy of Southern 
cotton. They said they would rather starve than support 
slavery. 

That pamphlet also shows that, in 1905, American 
workers organized “one big union,” and they called 
themselves Industrial Workers of the World. That was 
the same year as the Russo-Japanese war, when the 
leaders of the Russian and the Japanese labor parties 
met and shook hands, defying their capitalist, chauvinist 
rulers. 

Our union leaders today have the same capitalist, 
chauvinist mentality as the rulers, but as workers we 
have to take back the path of international solidarity. 
Capitalism is worldwide. We can’t let them trick us that 
the question is “free trade” vs. “trade barriers.” To 
fight capitalism, workers as a class have to join together 
with each other across national boundaries. Then we 
can win. 

Bad quality forces lay-off 
at U.S. Auto Radiator 

Detroit, Mich.— On Thursday, April 18, U. S. Auto 
Radiator laid off half the people on day shift and half 
on the night shift. They’re laying everybody off on the 
day shift who has low seniority and telling them they 
can collect unemployment. They’re taking half the night 
shift — the ones with high seniority — and putting them 
on days. That’s supposed to be temporary, but they 
have also told the laid-off people to use their medical 
benefits before they run out in June. 

There are people still working who don’t have as 
much time as people laid-off. It seems the company just 
laid off who they want. And the union president, Calvin 
Reeves, hasn’t done anything to make the company fol- 
low seniority. 

The word is that the company lost two big contracts 
because of poor quality. Management will tell workers 
to pass something when it should just be scrapped. If 
you can’t get it right from the start of production, it’s 
no good from the beginning. We make radiators from 
raw materials — a roll of copper, a roll of brass and oth- 
er parts. 

When the copper comes off the machines, it’s in the 
shape it’s supposed to be in. But sometimes it won’t be 
good. It will either be too long, too short or bent. We’ll 
tell the foreman, “This is no good.” He’ll say, “Use it.” 
Why is he saying use it? Because of his rush for prod- 
uction. He doesn’t want to shut the machine off and get 
it fixed or have anyone go home early. 

— Plant One workers 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and Nations# Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
.American. Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 
the American scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge s post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is 
threatened with the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- 



Del Rey Tortilla workers picket grocery store. 


Chicago, 111. — “Tortillas no, union si!” was the chant 
of Del Rey Tortilla factory workers picketing a grocery 
store on 26th Street on Chicago’s West Side which had 
refused to support a boycott started by the workers. 
Their leaflet explained that Del Rey mistreated its 
workers, paid them low wages and refused to recognize 
their union. 

Del Rey Tortilla workers first began organizing for a 
union in 1982 with the help of the late Rudy Lozano. 
Rudy worked for the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (ILGWU) organizing unorganized immi- 
grants who work in Chicago’s numerous sweatshops. In 
December of 1982 Del Rey workers voted to be repre- 
sented by Local 76 of ILGWU. Del Rey fought their 
workers by firing those who were pro-union and by call- 
ing Immigration to detain and deport the rank-and-file 
leadership. 

A boycott of Del Rey products was organized in 
Spring of 1983, but was cut short by the deporta- 
tion of the shop’s leadership and by the still un- 
solved assassination of Rudy Lozano in June, 1983. 
The workers filed a complaint with the Labor 
Board, which found Del Rey "guilty of illegal fir- 
ings and intimidation and of refusing to negotiate 
with the workers.” 

By Spring of 1985 the company still refused to nego- 
tiate so the workers decided to try another boycott. 
With the help of the ILGWU and a local workers’ or- 
ganization, Asociacion Pro Obreros, Del Rey workers 
asked stores throughout the Latino co mmuni ties not to 
carry Del Rey tortillas. It is a unique alliance of work- 
ers and community residents fighting together for just 
working conditions, but it is not without its difficulties 
and the result is far from clear. 

Del Rey workers who had not been fired showed up 
at the grocery store for a counter-demonstration with 
signs saying “Tortillas si, union no.” A Del Rey worker 
participating in the boycott looked at the counter-dem- 
onstrators and said, “The company pays them to picket 
against us, pays lawyers to fight us in court, but they 
can’t pay us a decent wage:” — Chicago reader 
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herent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from- 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations - and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees. 
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Editor’s Note: On March 21, 1985, Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Chairwoman of News and Letters Committees, delivered a 
talk on “ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
Marx’s World Humanist Concepts” at the Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor arid Urban Affairs in Detroit 
to coincide with the opening of an exhibit of her Archives. 
(For text and report see N&L, April, 1985.) At the same 
time she added Volume XI, covering the years 1981 to 1985, 
to her Archives, which are housed at Wayne State under 
the title, "The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Mandst- 
Humanism — 1941 To Today, Its Origin and Develop- 
ment in the U.S.” Below we print the “Introductory Note 
for Volume XI.” m 

1981-1985 — Dialectics of Revolution: 
American Roots and 
World Humanist Concepts 

The overall title of this volume, which covers the four 
years, 1981-1985, returns to the birth of Marxist-Hu- 
manism in the U.S. when Marxism and Freedom, 
from 1776 Until Today, in 1957, defined the two aims 
of that work to be the American roots of Marxism and 
its world Humanist dimension. We had practiced Marx- 
ist-Humanism before 1957, but we had focused at first 
on the theory which saw state-capitalism as the new 
world stage of capitalism, a theory we felt had been 
proved by a three-year study from original Russian 
sources published in 1942. We had not then proclaimed 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. as an important, inde- 
pendent, historic Tendency. Even in 1957, although 
Marxism and Freedom was rooted deeply in the revo- 
lutionary dialectic, we had not singled out, along with 
the two aims we had specified, the third characteristic 
of Marxist-Humanism — the dialectics of revolution. 
That is what characterized every chapter of the book, 
as it was traced through the historic periods from the 
French Revolution and the Abolitionist Movement in 
America, through the 1917 Russian Revolution, to the 
revolutions in our own post-World War H age. 

THE TRANSCRIPTION and publication of 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks in the 1970s made 
“provable” our claim that the new moments of Marx’s 
last decade had seen him return to his first, 1844 decla- 
ration for a “new Humanism,” greatly deepened now 
that he had discovered the economic laws of capitalist 
development. This view of Marx’s Marxism as a totali- 
ty made it clear that from the start, in the early years 
when he had written his “Critique of the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic,” Marx had not only broken with capitalism but 
also critiqued both Feuerbachian mechanical material- 
ion and what Marx called “vulgar communism.” 

It was Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution that first cre- 
ated the category of post-Marx Marxists as having be- 
gun with Frederick Engels, and that challenged all post- 
Marx Marxists today to find in Marx’s Marxism “the 
trail to the 1980s for the transformation of reality.” 
This became the title of our Perspectives Thesis for 
1982, the year that Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution was 
published. It is that concept that characterizes the 
whole of this Volume XI, which begins on the eve of 
the publication of that work, and ends on the eve of the 
publication of Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future. 

THE STRONG SENSE of internationalism that 
permeated the four years of this volume, 1981-1985, was 
demonstrated both in our theory and in our activity. 
The voices of revolutionaries in other countries speak 
for themselves in a bilingual bulletin on the unfinished 
Latin American Revolutions; a translation by Peruvian 
feminists of “Woman as Reason and as Revolutionary 
Force”; a pamphlet where the voices of Guatemalan 
revolutionaries are heard; special bulletins and transla- 
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Addition to Marxist-Humanist Archives 


tions by Iranian exiles. We recorded, as well, the rise of 
women dissidents in Russia as Women’s Liberationists; 
the developments of revolution and counter-revolution 
in Poland; our opposition to Israel’s totally genocidal in- 
vasion of Lebanon. 

We celebrated the Marx Centenary Year, 1983, with 
an extensive National Lecture Tour. It was especially 
significant to us that Humanities Press, the publishers 
of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, had chosen to 
publish, on the eve of that Centenary, new editions, as 
well, of both Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy 
and Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao. This we . called our “trilogy of revolu- 
tion.” 

1983 was likewise the year the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees was amended to include a new 
paragraph on Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. It was, 
nevertheless, a tragic year for us, since that was the 
year we suffered the death in October of our Black 
production worker-editor, Charles Denby, whom we 
honored in our “In Memoriam” in the November issue 
of News & Letters. 

WE ROSE TO THE DEMANDS of News & 
Letters by assigning, in January 1984, two new col umns 
to the front-page space Denby’s “Worker’s Journal” had 
filled for 28 years. One was “Black World” by Lou 
Turner and the other “Workshop Talks” by John Mar- 
cotte and Felix Martin. Later that year, we published 
our pamphlet on A 1980s View: The Coal Miners’ 
General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist- 
Humanism by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya. 
The impulse for fids pamphlet had come during the 
Marx Centenary Tour, when Dunayevskaya returned to 
West Virginia, where, at one and the same time, she 
had been active in that historic 1949-50 strike and had 
been translating Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, initi- 
ating a three-way correspondence around them with 
C.L.R. James and Grace Lee. (See Volume III for 35 
letters from this correspondence.) 

It was during the Marx Centenary Year itself that we 
had published a pamphlet on Marx and the Third 
World by Peter Hudis, as well as new editions of both 
Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro- Asian Revolutions and American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial. The last letter of Charles Denby to 
Raya Dunayevskaya had centered on the importance of 
the expanded edition of the latter and the essay it was 
to include entitled “A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road 
Between the U.S. and Africa.” 

At the end of 1983, Grenada proved that philosophy 
is no abstraction, and that to think all that is needed is 
activity is to submit to the half-way dialectic that can 
become a road to the counter-revolution. The shock of 
Grenada was the way in which the counter-revolution 
right within what considered itself the revolutionary 
party of Grenada had paved the way for U.S. imperial- 
ism’s invasion. 

The next year (1984), the Convention of News and 
Letters Committees voted to move the center of Marx- 
ist-Humanism to Chicago. In making this decision, we 
considered that we were extending the Marx Centenary 
Year both chronologically and conceptually. Thus we 
saw the pamphlet, “Eleanor Marx in Chicago,” as one 
that had caught the “trail to the 1980s.” Indeed, so did 
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our discussion bulletin around the first English transla- 
tion of Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts, which we 
called: “The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s Un- 
known Mathematical Manuscripts.” 

THIS VOLUME ENDS, with the year 1984-85 and 
the exciting developments in the new home of News 
and Letters Committees, which are reflected in three 
publications in particular 1) “Responsibility for Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the Historic Mirror A Revolutionary 
Critical Look” (#8334); 2) “Marxist-Humanism as a 
Body of Ideas” (#8348); and 3) “Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion: American Roots and World Humanist Concepts,” 
the presentation given at the Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs on March 21, 1985. 

The final inclusion in Volume XI consists of the page- 
proofs of the Introduction/Overview to Women’s Lib- 
eration and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching 
for the Future. This new book, which covers 35 years 
of writings on Women’s Liberation, is the first major 
theoretical work to present Marxist-Humanism as it it- 
self developed dialectically. While it focuses on a single 
force of revolution, Women’s Liberation, it actually in- 
cludes all forces of social revolution — revolutions which 
have been carried out by men and women throughout , j 
history. The dual rhythm of any social revolution lies in 1 
the task of both destroying the old exploitative society 
and creating totally new human relations. 

— March 1, 1985 


Justiceville, U.S.A. 

by Eugene Ford 

Los Angeles, Cal . — A new beginning in the struggle of 
the homeless is under way in Los Angeles, where 50 
white, Black and Latino unemployed and homeless 
workers have set up makeshift living quarters in an 
abandoned lot near downtown, called Justiceville. These 
workers are trying to do something about the plight of 
the homeless by organizing themselves on the streets 
rather than depending on the state, welfare, or charity. 

Justiceville was formed in the aftermath of the 
1984 Olympics when homeless people were forced 
off the streets in order to present an image of a 
"clean” Los Angeles to the world. But the number 
of homeless has only been increasing in Los Ange- 
les and nationwide. To bring attention to their 
plight, a group of unemployed workers set up a 
"tent city” after the Olympics to protest the har- 
assment by the police. From tire tent city Justice- 
ville was formed. 

These 51 people live in "dwellings” made of plywood, 
cardboard, and whatever other refuse can be found. 
Many who are living here were formerly sent to flea- 
bag “hotels” by the welfare department, where they 
were robbed and harassed. Many of these homeless say 
they feel safer on the streets, for “in a group of people * 
we can struggle.” 

One thing made clear to me at Justiceville is 
that the people are not just looking for some char- 
ity. Instead they are trying to organize for the 
right of homeless people to set up their own Jus- 
ticevilles. As one brother told me, "This is not a 
commune like the 1960s that was trying to sepa- 
rate from the world. We want to bring about dras- 
tic social change here. We want to get unem- 
ployed people who have no home together so we 
don’t have to suffer the abuses of this system.” 

The city has responded to this development by 
trying to evict the occupants of Justiceville, on the ba- 
sis of its “unsanitary conditions.” But a court order re- 
cently allowed Justiceville to continue. Many whom I 
talked with there said they thought it strange that the 
city would be so concerned about “sanitation” for 
homeless people when they organize themselves, but do 
nothing about far worse conditions of filth in the wel- 
fare hotels. 

Homelessness has become a world and a nation- 
al problem. Many who pass by Justiceville say it 
reminds them of the shantytowns they have heard 
about in the Third World. More and more of these 
kinds of shantytowns are bound to spring up here 
in the U.S. as the number of homeless increases. 
What is new about Justiceville is- that the home- 
less here want to organize themselves for their 
right to a place to live and sleep. 

One occupant of Justiceville told me that he became 
homeless as a result of Reagan’s economic “recovery.” 
“This is a recovery of evictions, mortgage foreclosures 
and repossessions,” he said. “For the working people 
this recovery means more hungry men, women and 
children starving, as prices and rents go up, while wel- 
fare, foodstamps and aid benefits keep getting cut.” 

The city for now has decided not to evict the resi- 
dents of Justiceville, mainly because it may generate 
“bad pres?” Meanwhile some in Justiceville want to . 
talk to other homeless people about what they have be- 
gun here in Los Angeles. As I looked across these card- 
board and plywood shacks, I remembered Marx’s 
phrase that “the unemployed will be the gravediggers of 
capitalism:” That does not seem so far off 
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Northwestern marchers say— Nicaragua si, Contras no’ Indians fight legal web 

• CJ hv Stintnono fikonwA 


Chicago, 111. — On April 13, over 350 demonstrators 
gathered in front of Northwestern University’s Harris 
Hall to protest a scheduled speech by Adolfo Calero, 
leader of the National Democratic Forces, the largest of 
the “Contra” organizations. The invitation came from a 
right-wing student organization called the Conservative 
Council. 

For an hour we marched outside of the hall shouting 
slogans against Reagan’s Central America policies and 
the “Contras.” As the scheduled time for Calero’s 
speech drew near, we began spontaneously to walk into 
tire hall. Several people got up on the stage and spoke 
against the “Contras” and Reagan. 

It soon became clear that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the audience was not going to let Calero 
speak. In spite of this, Calero came out amidst 
skirmishes between police and those demon- 
strators who still occupied the platform. As the 
stage was cleared and Calero stepped to the mi- 
crophone, the chant of "Nicaragua si. Contras no!” 
was deafening. Calero could not be heard but he 
remained at the podium until several demon- 
strators drenched him, his aides and his student 
supporters with animal blood. At this point they 
left the hall. 

Many different groups of students, local residents and 
others from all over the Chicago area then gathered to 
discuss informally the evening’s events and the future of 
the movement in opposition to Reagan’s policies and for 
the revolution in Nicaragua. 

Earlier in the week, a smaller and quieter meeting 
had taken place on the campus of the University of Illi- 
nois at Chicago, which indicated to me a new openness 
on the part of some to go beyond opposition to Reagan 
and the “Contras” to a discussion of the process and 
progress bf the revolution in Nicaragua. 

PEASANT LIFE 

The speakers were two North Americans, a man and 
a woman, who had recently returned from Nicaragua 
where they had helped harvest coffee and cotton. Both 
had worked on state-owned farms which had been run 
by friends of Somoza before the revolution. 

They described peasant life as a difficult one — hard 
labor from dawn to dusk and barely enough compensa- 
tion to live on. But the peasants had stressed with the 
visitors the differences in working conditions before and 
> after the revolution. What seemed very important was 
the fact that on the state farms there was now a genu- 
ine respect for the individual worker. While the pace of 

Anti-Reagan demonstration 

Wasl^gton, D,.C. — In tjie largest national demon- 
stration jn several yearn, tens of thousands marched on 
Washington April 20 opposing .the degenerate policies of 
Reaganism at home and abroa<j apd for a. new type of 
political activism and. committment towards transform- 
ing American [reality. It jwas the, {figh point pf “Four 
days in April” planned by a coalition of hundreds of, ci- 
vil rights^ studeijt£, church and labpr organizations. 

The truly national scope* of, the .protest was seen for 
example through the activities of a college student who 
spoke of driving a van from Baton Rouge, La., picking 
up other students en route. As with many others here, 
he has been a dedicated political activist at home, work- 
ing in a group which does “surveillance” of American 
military bases, recording the ongoing war preparation 
activities. 

Though not visible as national organizers or 
leaders of this action, the presence of student 
youth Was palpable. Many spoke of a new level of 
activism on campus, especially on, but not con- 
fined to, anti-apartheid and divestiture which they 
have only recently begun to help develop. 

The international dimension was not missing either. 
Of the many voices to be heard in the march, Spanish 
was the most prevalent. An example was a student from 
Colombia, via Miami, who discussed with us the revolu- 
tionary thinker Frantz Fanon. An Iranian revolutionary 
looking at the Aprd N&L story on worker strikes inside 
Iran, told us of a recent Tehran opposition march of 
10,000 ^herein three protesters were killed. One Black 
activist carried his own handwritten placard which said 
simply “Stop Pinochet, Stop Botha.” Another carried a 
sign which read “End Racism in America and South Af- 
rica.” — -News & Letters participants 
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work was steady, there was not pressure from above to 
produce — the pace was self-imposed. One peasant had 
said that before the revolution “the work had been like 
slavery even though it wasn’t called that.” 

OPEN DISCUSSION 

I asked if there had been much discussion over Presi- 
dent Ortega’s new austerity program, which would in- 
crease peasant wages but also raise prices even more. 
One of the speakers said there had been a special meet- 
ing to discuss the policy where she was working. While 
the peasants understood that the U.S.-financed attacks 
by the “Contras” made the austerity program necessary, 
they also wanted to make clear their concerns about 
what it would mean specifically for them and their fam- 
ilies. 

When a young Sandinista cadre attempted to defend 
the government, she was told by the peasants, politely 
but firmly, “The Sandinistas do not need you to defend 
government policies. They do need to hear from us.” 

— David Park 



Protest education cuts 

Chicago HI. — At the University of Illinois at Chicago 
(UIC), more than 150 students gathered on April 15 to 
protest the appearance on campus of Education Secre- 
tary, William J. Bennett, who was there to praise Reag- 
an’s latest massive cuts in student financial aid. Ben- 
nett’s statement that students could simply give up 
their “stereos and Florida vacations,” had infuriated the 
crowd of Black, Latino and white student demon- 
strators. 

As students gathered in front of the university’s Be- 
haviorial Sciences Building where Bennett was sched- 
uled to speak to 20 hand-picked students, they demand- 
ed that the Secretary speak to everyone. Many carried 
signs that said “Save Education, Dump Bennett!” and 
“Education Cuts Never Heal.” 

When the crowd learned that Bennett had 
slipped in another door, they demanded entry to 
the building. A university official warned that stu- 
dents entering the building would be arrested. The 
160 then streamed into the building shouting 
"Books, not bombs.” 

Most of the student leaders chosen by the university 
officials to meet with Bennett refused to do so unless 
the others could , be present. Bennett finally agreed But 
as he left the stormy* meeting one student shouted,: 
“Don’t go back to Washington and claim legitimacy. 
Don’t claim that you’ve met with students at UIC and 
know what is going on.” r , * 

After Secretary Bennett had left, the Black student 
government President Julius Polk told the group of 
cheering students, “J think of * education as a freedom. 
When they take a person’s freedom, well you better sit 
down and discuss it baby. Because if they take your 
freedom they take all you have.” 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

Since the early 1800s, the Indian Act has made the 
Canadian government responsible for ail the welfare 
needs and social services of the Indians, from cradle to 
grave. There are a lot of inequities in it, and many hor- 
ror stories. Now the government has agreed to update 
some of its policies. 

For instance, it would now include a sexual equality 
act. When Canadian Indian women marry outside of 
their bands and leave the reserve, they become non-sta- 
tus Indians. They do not receive any of the social serv- 
ices, such as they are from the government. 

The sexual equality act would bring status to 
these disenfranchised women and their children 
and grandchildren. It took over ten years of fight- 
ing to even get that much introduced into the Indi- 
an Act. The Canadian government and some of the 
Indian men have been unwilling to deal with it. 

Then in early April Prime Minister Mulroney held a 
two-day Conference of First Ministers to discuss an 
amendment which would entrench self-government for 
the Canadian Indians in the Constitution. Present were 
Canadian leaders from the different provinces, Mulro- 
ney, and representatives from organizations encompass- 
ing all the major Indian groups. Along with various 
women’s groups, the major organizations were the As- 
sembly of First Nations, the Native Council of Canada, 
the Metis National Council, and the Inuit Committee 
on National Issues. 

The perspective of the conference was so broad that 
it included such diverse concerns as the problems of the 
Metis, who are of mixed blood and have no rights with 
either the government or any band; the mineral and 
fishing rights of the Inuit; and the non-status of women 
who due to marriage have been forced to separate from ' 
their bands and their families. 

At the end of the conference they were supposed to 
approve or reject the amendment. However, by then 
such a watered-down version of the proposed amend- 
ment was on the table that the Indian groups could not 
go along with it. The discussions were postponed until 
late May. , 

You saw the government trying to hold off, 
making a show of taking the Indians seriously 
without doing anything. By the end of the two 
days, five provinces were willing to agree, but sev- 
en provinces and over 50% of the national popula- 
tion are needed for it to pass. I don’t think they’re 
going to manage that. 

The whole discussion about the amendment to the 
Constitution has raised more questions than answers for 
me. If they pass that amendment, what will happen 
with health and welfare benefits that the Canadian In- 
dians have now? Will the government just say, “Well, 
that’s your problem, not our responsibility anymore”? 
Then there’s the question of why the provincial govern- 
ments don’t want to deal with it. What about logging, 
oil and mineral rights? ? 1 

To me the best thing to come out of the discussion 
about the amendment is that people are working id- ' 
gether to make some changes. I have never seen any In- ' 
dian collective work together so well, despite such dif- 
ferent concerns being raised by status and non-status 
Indians, the Metis and the Inuit. 


Hunger, terror still stalk Salvadoran refugees 


The following in-person report comes from a young 
American woman studying in Costa Rica who spent 24 
hours (the maximum time permitted) inside one refugee 
camp in Honduras. j 

Mesa Grande, Honduras — Twenty-four hours in a 
refugee camp in the mountains of Honduras and the 
perception of what is repression and what is the strug- 
gle of the people of El Salvador becomes tangible. The 
site is Mesa Grande — one of the three refugee camps in 
southwestern Honduras which holds approximately 
11,700 Salvadorans. 

While many of the refugees have come directly to 
Mesa Grande from El Salvador, others were relocated 
from one of two camps closer to the border where they 
lived from early 1980 through 1981. In late 1981 the 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) finally answered the pressures of the United 
States government and moved the refugees farther into 
Honduras, despite the refugees’ protests. 

As for the housing the refugees had been promised 
upon relocation to Mesa Grande, it did not exist. After 
living in the tents they set up for quite some time, the 
refugees built long wood/tent structures divided into 15 
x 20 foot “houses” that today hold between 12 and 15 
people. The land was of a quality that local Hondurans 
had abandoned as useless, but the refugees would learn 
to cultivate it cooperatively so as to at least maintain 
some element of the peasant life they had lived. 
DEPRIVED OF FOOD 

Besides outright abuses of human rights, and harass- 
ment and refugee “round-ups” by the Honduran army 
stationed just outside the entrance to Mesa Grande, the 
most pressing and widely talked about problem facing 
the refugees is the decline in medications and food. 

A year ago the nutrition centers were closed down, 
and in late 1984 the organization CONCERN, most 


known in the camp for its work in nutrition, was elimi- 
nated by the UNHCR, despite the quite vocal objec- 
tions inside the camp. The emergency has not pasted, 
as refugees continue to arrive and death from malnour- 
ishment is far from obsolete. 

RETURNED INTO TERROR 

Probably the most terrifying of all for the refugees is 
the recent agreement between the Honduran and the 
Salvadoran governments to begin repatriating the refu- 
gees this year. Refugees would be flown first from their 
current camps to a “reception center” in Honduras and 
then on to a government-controlled zone of El Salvador. 

What this project, designed to move 10,000 refugees 
this year, ignores is in fact the refugees themselves. As 
the refugees explain, the Duarte government of El Sal- 
vador has failed to offer any sort of protection or eco- 
nomic aid to repatriated refiigees, and ignores the fact 
that thousands of refiigees continue to arrive in the 
camps in Honduras, and an estimated 500,000 other dis- 
placed persons seek internal refuge in El Salvador itself. 
The refugees in Mesa Grande say they will not go, and 
international solidarity has helpte them to hold their 
ground up to this point. 

The final issue brought up by the representative 
committee is U.S. intervention in El Salvador. And 
U.S. power over the Honduran army and U.S. con- 
trol of the United Nations and its refugee commis- 
sion... 

With this appeal, the barbed wire fence that sur- 
rounds the people in Mesa Grande becomes something 
that separates them only geographically from the Salva- 
dorans in El Salvador or the Guatemalans in Guatemala 
or the Chileans in Chile. Even greater than tire fear 
that prompted the refugees to flee their homeland is 
their hope and faith that they will one day return and 
become part of a total transformation of that society. 
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YOUTH PROTESTS AND QUESTIONS UPSURGE, 
CHALLENGE APARTHEID AND U.S. BACKERS 


Readers 



There is something new in this coun- 
try — and it’s about time. You come 
home and watch TV at night, and you 
see students blockading the CIA recrui- 
ters at the University of Colorado; you 
see others confronting Education Secre- 
tary Bennett over Reagan’s student aid 
cuts at the Univ. of Minois-Chicago. 
And everywhere you see protests 
against U.S. support of racist South Af- 
rica. The demonstrations at Columbia 
spread to Berkeley and Cornell, and 
dozens of other campuses. 

As someone who has been a college 
student every year of the 1980s, I have 
never seen anything like this. There is a 
new spirit, not only of activity, but of 
discussion of ideas. 1 participated in a 
successful attempt to keep a “contra” 
spokesman from peddling his Reagan-ite 
garbage at Northwestern. It felt great. 

Graduate student 
Loyola Univ., Chicago 

Why does there have to be an age 
limit on everything in this world? I’m a 
high school student and I don’t see why 
we can’t vote, when we live in this 
world too. They tell us we go to school 
to learn, and I do, but why can’t I learn 
what I’m interested in? I’d like to study 
law but they won’t let me. My Dad 
says I have to learn to make money. 
People think because we’re young we 
don’t know anything, but they’d be sur- 
prised. I’m tired of people telling me I 
have to wait. ■; 

Black high school student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

On the Sproul Hall steps of U.C. 
Berkeley I talked to an American sailor 
on assignment in South Africa and now 
on leave here. Though he didn’t have 
direct contact with South Africans he 
felt bad about the bloody demon- 
strations and feared the time when the 
U.S. might intervene and send him 
against the Black demonstrators. Now, 
after seeing the movement at U.C. 
Berkeley, he has decided that he would 
go AWOL rather than obey orders to 
shoot. It reminded me of the Portu- 
guese Revolution and the importance of 
Portuguese soldiers’ experiences in An- 
gola. 

Third World revolutionary 
San Francisco 

* * * 

On one day’s notice, 40 City College 
activists marched from our campus to 
Columbia in support of the blockade of 
Mandela Hall. We were greeted with a 
lot of excitement. There was plenty of 
discussion and dialogue ongoing when I 
had to get back to CCNY to try to 
catch Eugene Walker’s talk on “Marx 
and the Third World.” 

Latino activist 
CCNY, New York 

The dominant opposition to apartheid 
in the U.S. support movement is dives- 
titure. It’s a liberal movement that has 
the illusion that economic pressure will 
force South Africa to mend its ways. 
None of these solutions starts with sub- 
jective forces for revolution — the youth, 
women, workers, who are in veritable 
civil war there. Divestment puts change 
in the realm of the market place; the 
multinationals are there because low 
wages bring superprofits. U.S. invest- 
ment has actually grown from $4.6 bil- 
lion in 1974 to nearly $10 billion today. 
Divestiture is based on the idea that 
freedom emerges from petition. 

Long-time socialist 
San Francisco 

* * * 

We have to support and work in the 
divestiture movement. Look at all those 
students who came to the demon- 
stration at U.C. Berkeley to protest the 
university’s involvement in South Afri- 
ca. They were moved by what had hap- 
pened in the townships there. What we 
have to do is work with them, to bring 
out the view of the depth of the revolt 
and its thought, to show that there is 
Reason in the demonstrations. Even 
though divestment is not enough, it 


seems to me that it is a live and impor- 
tant movement. In my opinion, many of 
the youth who are active in it will soon 
want to go far beyond divestiture and 
begin looking for revolutionary ideas. 

Activist 
Oakland, Calif. 



REAGAN AND FASCISM: 

IN GERMANY, IN U.S. 

Reagan’s decision to visit a cemetery 
of Nazi war dead is a slap in the face of 
the Germans as well as the U.S. He 
says he doesn’t want to stir up bad feel- 
ings; he wants to show that we’re all 
friends now. But a whole new genera- 
tion in Germany has grown up and re- 
jected that Nazi past. They won’t go 
along with Reagan turning the clock 
back 40 years. 

Angry 

California 

* # # 

As far as I’m concerned this debate 
about Reagan going to visit a German 
cemetery and lay a wreath where 50 
Nazi SS soldiers are buried, and his to- 
tally phony concern about whether vis- 
iting a Nazi concentration camp will re- 
vive “bitter memories of the past” miss- 
es the point completely. The fact is 
Nazis exist NOW — in Germany, in 
France, in the U.S.A. 

The same issues of the Chicago pa- 
pers that carry the articles on Reagan’s 
trip to Germany, also contain the arti- 
cles about neo-Nazi David Tate, mem- 
ber of the racist, anti-Semitic group, 
The Order, that has already committed 
murder and has over $4 million in sto- 
len money to bankroll its arsenal. Reag- 
an is giving the green light to fascism, 
not just of The Order, but a whole host 
of groups. 

Sickened 

Chicago 

* * * 

I really liked the editorial (April 
N&L) on ending Reaganism. I was 
amazed when I first heard that Reagan 
called the MX the “peacekeeper”. I told 
a couple of friends; they just said oh 
yeah, they’d heard it before, he’d been 
calling it that for some time. So it was 
nothing new. New or not, it is an ou- 
trage. Reagan's ideology of newspeak, 
transforming the reality of things by 
calling them their opposite, works by 
constant barrage. If you say something 
enough times, it becomes true. If Rea- 
gan says “peacekeeper, peacekeeper” ad 
nauseum, then that is what it be- 
comes — the media takes it all on board. 
The truth is, as the editorial points out, 
his words are not just words, but bear 
horrendous consequences for the world. 

Observer 
New York 

* * * 

When the cops in Queens torture a 
Black youth with an electric stun gun 
over a lousy $10 from a supposed drug 
deal, and then they admit it was racial- 
ly motivated, you know it is because 
they have gotten a message from the 
White House. In the ’60s and ’70s, 
whenever the Black Panthers opposed 
with guns or American Indians were oc- 
cupying their own lands, SWAT teams 
and all kinds of police were sent in. But 
with these neo-Nazis today the police 
are using kid gloves. They say it is be- 
cause there are women and children 
with the Nazis; but they never cared 
about Black or Indian women and 
children, they moved right in shooting. 
The headline of the April N&L editorial 
is so true. We do need to end Reagan- 
ism before Reaganism ends us. 

Civil rights veteran 
New York 

FRANCE UNDER MITTERRAND 

It is a revelation to live in a country 
which has elected a “socialist” govern- 
ment and watch it gradually turning 
into its opposite. I have to believe that 
most of the Socialist Party regulars are 
“honest” men. Yet a process turns the 
“idealist” of 1981 into a “pseudo-capital- 


ist” of 1985. The policies of the current 
government are now blatantly to the 
right. 

Certainly, seeing the dismantling of 
social protection erected by the 
right/center governments performed 
with so little shame by socialists is 
disheartening. Even the Communists — 
power hungry as always — had to finally 
abandon their support of the Left alli- 
ance in power since 1981. Current plans 
include a change in the constitution to 
install a proportional system of repre- 
sentation. The single reason is the hope 
of Mitterrand to hold power for an ex- 
tra year or two. The single result may 
be the entry of the far-right National 
Front into the parliament. 

American intellectual 
Paris 

HIGH TECH 
AND MARX’S 
VIEW OF 
SCIENCE 

Thanks for your pamphlet, The Fe- 
tish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manu* 
scripts. From what Brokmeyer writes 
in it, it seems to me that Man’s inter- 
est was primarily in the inner logic of 
math; and while his way of t hinking 
was of course fundamentally one with 
his way of thinking in all his other 
works, I fail to see the justification for 
writing, as Brokmeyer does on p. 10, 
that “Marx not only anticipated today’s 
crisis in production but also a new di- 
rection to the fetish with his critique of 
science’s attitude toward thought itself, 
showing how the science of mathemat . 
ics was thwarted.” 

One can find flashes of insight like 
that in the Grundrisse and in Capital, 
but I would guess that to find them in 
the Mathematical Manuscripts one 
has to want very much to do so. 

Socialist-economist 
New York City 

* * * 

Today capitalists are counting on 
high tech to produce another boom. In- 
stead the “Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion” is bearing out Marx’s Absolute 
General Law of Capitalist Accumula- 
tion. Even many computer industries 
are going bankrupt. The high tech in- 
dustry is increasingly splitting into, on 
the one hand a small elite stratum of 
“yuppies”, and on the other a majority 
who are either unemployed or making 
poverty wages. Marx’s concept of sci- 
ence was always totally opposed to the 
illusion that technological innovation 


I’m on layoff and I don’t know if I 
will ever get back. What makes me 
maddest is that it is due to outsourcing. 
Ford has a contract with Budd to make 
the part we used to make here at 
Rouge. They’re paying a couple of dol- 
lars less apiece for them. The worst 
thing is that Budd is a UAW shop, too. 
What kind of union is this, where one 
UAW brother underbids another until 
one of them is on the street and the 
other one is working for less than either 
would have accepted a few years ago? 

Ford Rouge worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I read Marcotte’s column last 
month on how the conditions of fire 
lowest-paid workers pull down the liv- 
ing standards for all workers, I thought 
of what Marx wrote in Capital about 
the Civil War in the United States; 
“Labor in the white skin can never be 
free where in the Black it is branded.” 
That’s not rhetoric, but the way the 
world really is. That’s why the capital- 
ists try so hard to have workers who 
are slightly better off identify with the 
rulers, rather than in solidarity with 
other workers. 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 


can be neutral in a capitalist society. 
Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts is 
a new critique of science’s attitude to 
thought itself. 

Computer programmer 
Chicago 

It is the limitation in thought that is 
the basis of capitalism, the fetishism of 
commodities, that Marx showed us how 
to overcome through negation of nega- 
tion. “Low tech” is no solution to high 
tech as long as the production is capi- 
talist production. All low tech has 
meant, as in Poland, is that workers 
have to be disciplined into working 
twice as hard. It’s the overthrow of the 
whole relation that is key. 

Student 
Bay Area 

Ed. Note: "The Fetish of High Tech 
and Karl Marx’s Unknown Mathe- 
matical Manuscripts,” a new bulletin 
of discussion by Marxist- Humanists, j 
traced Marx’s 1880-82 writings from j 
their creation and disappearance, 
through their rediscovery in the 1920s i 
and their perversion by Stalinist acade- 
micians in the 1930s to their urgent re- 
levance for our computer age today. It 
is available from N&L for $1.50, postage 
included. 

• 

SCRATCH A NEW YORKER, 
FIND A PARIS COMMUNARD’ 

My grandmother recently read Erica 
Rae’s essay on the Paris Commune 
(Mar. N&L). Much to my amazement 
she called me to tell me that her oldest 
sister had been named after Louise Mi- 
chel, the great woman Communard fea- 
tured in the article. My grandmother’s . 
mother had been bom exactly three 
years before the outbreak of the Com- 
mune, and as a young girl in Russia the 
Paris Commune had made an impres- 
sion on her and her sisters that she 
never forgot. After emigrating to the 
U.S. in the mid-1880s, she became ac- 
tive in Socialist and suffragist activities. 
Then, when her first daughter was bom 
on March 18, 1900, the anniversary of 
the Commune, she named her after 
Louise Michel. 

Yet this beautiful story had not been 
told to the next generation in the fami- 
ly until Erica Rae’s wonderful story ap- ' 
peared in N&L. The bell it rings in my 
mind reminds me of Wendell Phillips’ 
statement, “Scratch a New Yorker, and 
you will find a Communard;” 

Laurie Cashdan 
Michigan 


The press is lying about the growing 
pauperization. The papers report on p. 1 
that the economy is thriving, while on 
p. 31 they report a whole town wiped 
out by unemployment. Reagan’s change 
in counting the armed forces as “em- 
ployed” also distorts things. The grow- 
ing hunger and illiteracy are not Sepa- 
rate from attacks on affirmative action. 
Clarence Pendleton, Reagan’s appointee 
to run the Civil Rights Commission, 
says, “Civil rights may make you free, 
but it will not make you rich.” He in- 
sists that “The place to solve it is in 
the market”. Pure capitalism. 

Black intellectual 
Oakland, Calif. 

* * * 

It’s nice to have N&L at my plant. 
When they were out there selling the 
newspaper, I thought, “Well, this ought 
to be interesting”. I didn’t know what it 
was really about. Then I started reading 
the article about my plant, and other 
articles by different people who have 
things in common with you. Here you 
are working. Then you find something 
that’s in common from the other side of 
the earth, even India. 

Small parts plant worker 
Detroit 



WORKERS ASK: WHAT KIND OF RECOVERY’ IS THIS? 
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South Africa on the threshold of civil war 


(continued from page 1) 

On Oct. 23, with widespread revolt in the Vaal Trian- 
gle spreading to other townships, with the apartheid 
system being ground to a halt as residents refused to 
pay rents or otherwise cooperate with the administra- 
tive apparatus, with numerous resignations from the 
puppet town councils, with 93,000 students boycotting 
classes, and with each funeral for victims of police re- 
pression mounting newer stages of militancy, the regime 
responded with an unprecedented military siege of 
Sharpeville, Sebokeng and Boipatong. The Vaal Trian- 
gle was cordoned off from the rest of the world. 

All liberation organizations were unanimous in con- 
demning the 7,000-man occupation and house-to-house 
searches as tantamount to civil war. Trevor Manuel of 
the UDF stated: “It is unlikely the people of Sebokeng 
„ will be beaten into submission. On the contrary their 
anger will make way for bitterness and Black/white po- 
larization. The authorities were looking for something 
they could not find under beds or in wardrobes. The 
anger of the people over rentals and lack of participa- 
tion in government doesn’t hide in those places.” 

NOVEMBER: MASS GENERAL STRIKE 

By November, the whirlwind of rebellion and repres- 
sion culminated in a massive two-day general strike 
with more than 800,000 Black workers participating. 
Moreover, the two day stay-away spilled over into the 
automotive center of Port Elizabeth and East London 
in the Eastern Cape. 

It is hi Port Elizabeth and the whole of the East- 
ern Cape region where the greatest concentration 
of foreign capital is invested, especially the multi- 
billion dollar investment of American corpora- 
tions. It is there that South Africa’s economic cri- 
sis is disclosed in both double-digit unemployment 
and Black worker militancy. 

Meanwhile, the rental and council offices in the Vaal 
townships became the target of the residents. It was 
not long before the homes of town councillors who re- 
fused to resign and whose salaries are paid by the rent- 
, al revenues, also came under attack, when the govern- 
ment announced that the revenues would be used by 
the councils to draft their own police force. 

As against the portrayal of attacks on Black officials 
and policemen in the Western press as “Black-on-Black 
crime”, the attempt to purge the townships of collabo- 
rators with apartheid is a recognition by the Black 
community that the decision to overthrow the apar- 
theid system means rooting out its own social divisions. 
FEBRUARY: MANDELA’S STATEMENT 

By mid-February, in the wake of strikes in the Vaal 


Triangle, Botha broke ranks with his own Law and Or- 
der Minister, Le Grange, to offer imprisoned ANC lead- 
er Nelson Mandela a “conditional release.” 


Mandela immediately denounced the terms of Bo- 
tha’s offer in a statement that his daughter Zinzi read 



Students care for youth shot down by police 


to a rally of 9,000 Soweto residents in February: 

I am surprised at the conditions that the Govern- 
ment wants to impose on me. I am not a violent man... 
It was only when all other forms of resistance were no 
longer open , to us that we turned to armed struggle. 
Let Botha... renounce violence. Let him say that he will 
dismantle apartheid... What freedom am I being of- 
fered when my very South African citizenship is not re- 
spected? Only free men can negotiate. Prisoners cannot 
enter into contracts... I cannot and will not give any 
undertaking at a time when I and you the people are 
not free. Your freedom and mine cannot be separated... 
I will return. 

That same week which began with Botha’s phony of- 
fer to Mandela ended with the strike of 13,000 Kloof 
goldminers and open rebellion at the Crossroads settle- 
ment camp, leaving 13 dead and 200 injured. 

MARCH: UTTENHAGE MASSACRE 

It was 40,000 goldminers downing tools in the largest 
strike in South African history at the Oppenheimer An- 
glo American Vaal Reefs mine, the largest gold mine in 
the world, which coincided with the Uitenhage Massa- 



RED VIEW 


Namibia’s past in the present 


‘ by John Alan'.;" 

Faced with the growing threat of civil war at home, 
the white minority government of South Africa is rush- 
ing to protect itself against a victory of the liberation 
forces in Namibia by establishing a “transitional” gov- 
ernment composed of minority parties that are sympa- 
thetic to Pretoria. South Africa is gambling that such a 
minority government may appear independent enough 
to gain international recognition, thus circumventing 
UN Resolution 435 which calls for popular elections 
with all contending parties participating. 

However, the overriding purpose of this political ma- 
neuver is not to outfox the U.N., but to build a defense 
against the forces of revolution both in the region of 
Southern Africa, as well as in the Republic of South 
Africa itself. Even if Pretoria gets away with this politi- 
cally it can no longer build “police zones” against revo- 
lutions or cow the African masses with the threat of a 
Black bloodbath. 

AFRICAN RESISTANCE 

The Namibian people have had a long history of re- 
sisting oppression. In 1904, when Namibia was a Ger- 
man colony, the Herero people repeatedly defeated and 
humiliated German military forces. The fact that mere 
“Half naked savages” were superior in combat so infuri- 
ated the Kaiser Wilhelm that it led him personally to 
instruct the general staff to take harsh military action 
against the Herero, 80,000 pastoral people who for cen- 
turies grazed their cattle on the highland of South West 
Africa. This task was given to Lt. General Von Trotha, 
who had shown that he was capable of exceptional bru- 
tality toward colonial peoples when he commmanded 
the Schutztruppe in Tanganykia (Tanzania) in 1895. 

Upon his arrival in South West Africa, Von Tro- 
tha told the beleaguered Governor, Teador Leut- 
wein, that it was his "policy to use force with ter- 
rorism and even brutality. I shall annihilate the 
revolting tribes with streams of blood and streams 


distinction between warriors and non-combatants. 

The German colonial office was eager to establish 
German authority over the people of South West Africa 
and turn the colony into a profit making enterprise. 


This meant that the tribal people had to be coerced 
into accepting German rule and the colony opened up 
for exploitation by German settlers. Neither of these 
could be accomplished unless the Hereros were separat- 
ed from their pasture lands so that the white settlers 
could use the area for their cattle. 

Governor Leutwein wanted to do this cheaply with- 
out bloodshed and war. First, he took advantage of the 
contending differences that existed between the Herero 
and the Nama, deciding to “protect” one against the 
other. Second, he bribed the chiefs with sincecures to 
“sell” Herero land, communal land that they had no 
authority over. 

But this seemingly legal and peaceful method of sep- 
arating 80,000 Hereros from their land escaped none of 
the dehumanizing character of what Marx called the 
“primitive accumulation of capital.” Once the Hereros 
were bereft of their land, the road was open for forced 
labor, the rhino whip, rape of the women and the intro- 
duction of a usury credit system, etc. 
HERERO/NAMA GUERRILLA STRUGGLE 

The Hereros fought bravely, but in the end the whole 
tribe of men, women and children, under the deadly fire 
of German artillery, were driven into the Omaheke De- 
sert, where they died by the thousands from thirst and 
hunger. Trotha sealed off the border of the Omaheke 
Desert and issued his infamous order that reads in part: 
“Any Herero found within the German border with or 
without a gun, with or without cattle will be shot. I 
shall no longer receive women and children; I will drive 
them back to their people or I will shoot them. This is 
my decision.” The Herero people were annihilated. Of 
the 80,000 people that existed before the revolt only 
15,000 were alive in 1911. 

Von Trotha’s genocidal war against the Hereros 
did not bring the conflict to an end. The Nama 
people immediately took up arms, under the lead- 
ership of Henrik Witbooi, and conducted a bril- 
liant guerrilla war until 1907. 

So deep has been the historical passion for freedom 
in Namibia, that even to this day we find that the 
great-great-grandson of Witbooi is in the foreranks of i 
opposing apartheid in southern Africa. And, as 
against the polite parliamentary opposition to the 
bloodbath in Namibia at the turn of the century, Botha 
and Reagan are feeling the world pressure of millions 
who want to end apartheid. 


of gold. Only after a complete uprooting will 
something emerge.” 

From that moment Trotha organized a war of exter- 
mination against the Herero people that would make no those 


ere of March 21. The week before, Port Elizabeth work- 
ers went on strike over price increases. 

When the government commission investigating the 
massacre at Uitenhage reported its findings, it could 
have only seemed like a case of deja vu for those who 
recalled Sharpeville, for as in 1960 the Black people 
murdered at Uitenhage by the South African Defense 
Force 25 years later were also shot in the back. How- 
ever, if Uitenhage was calculated as a signal for the 
Black masses to retreat, the government had terribly 
miscalculated. As one Uitenhage resident declared:: ; 
“...our communities are under siege, and they treat our 
people less than human. But it is only a turning point. 
Things have started now, and there will be no peace in 
South Africa until the Black man is free.” 

Even while the Black community was burying 
its dead, the government continued to think that it 
was living in the Sharpeville period when on 
March 29 it outlawed aU public meetings of 29 
community and political groups, including the ma- 
jor opposition organizations, the UDF and Azapo 
(Azanian People’s Organization). 

However, far from the horrors of the Vaal Triangle 
repression in September, Crossroads in February and 
Uitenhage in March driving the movement into retreat, 
fresh upsurges of revolt have been the order of the day. 
The banning of outdoor gatherings were met with mass 
turnouts, bannings of funerals called forth the largest 
funeral in South African history, and the banning of op- 
position organizations has gone totally unheeded. , 

Nevertheless, the South African Defense Force , 
(SADF) has declared civil war on Black South Africa.' 
It is however, a civil war in which only one side is 
armed, as unprovoked attacks by the SADF are stepped ; 
up in the Black townships. 1 

Historically, the turn to armed struggle grew out of 
these conditions and today assumes a logic of its own. 
Boycotting students burning down inadequate school fa- 
cilities, anti-rent protestors destroying the rental and 
council offices that their rents built, striking miners de- 
fending themselves against police attack, could only be 
overwhelmed by the superior armed force the state, 
they did not succumb to it. 

BLACK LABOR VS. CAPITAL 

What is new, however, as against any other period in 
the history of the Black freedom struggle in Sciuth Afri- j 
ca, is that this social and political strife is beifrg waged 
against the proletarian background of the civil war of 
Black labor and multinational capital. Strike wave after 
strike wave has hit the South African economy, crip-; 
pling capital at the point of production. 

Thus the mass strike that was looming in 
against the giant Sasol oil conglomerate, which' 
lier bem the target of attack' by Umkonto we SizWO 
(Spear of the Nation, the armed wing of the ANC 
created after SharpJviHe); involved 24 trade j union4 
along With the Chemical Workers’- -Industrial' Union 
(CWIU). The difspUtt between Sasol and CWIU cen- 
tered around the reinstatement of 6,000 Sasol workers 
who Were dismissed following the two-day labor stay- 
away in November^. The .24 “unions threatening jto take 
collective 'action against Sasol are currently attempting 
to form a single nationwide federation of trade unions. 

What is new is rooted in the revolutionary 
forces released by Soweto and the new theoretic 
beginnings of the Black Consciousness Movement 
a decade ago. It is not only that the mass general 
strikes in the 1980s have their roots in the three 
powerful stay-aways that the Black Consciousness ' 
Movement (BCM) carried out in 1976, but that 
new questions of revolutionary theory and prac- 
tice were raised that are finding concrete, expres- 
sion today.' | 

Here is hoW Pendelani Nefolovhodwe, general secre- 
tary of the Black Allied Mining and Construction 
Workers Union, summarized the question of the intel- 
lectual’s relationship to the worker that he and other 
students dining the 1970s had begun to pose in the 
BCM: “If intellectuals won’t admit that’s what they are, 
they’re going to be useless organizers. If you truthfully 
accept what you are, you work at interacting with 
workers, listening and accepting. Then you can system- 
ize and form the ideas that project working class aspira- 
tion*.” 

The question is not whether the underground and 
guerrilla experience of the ANC and the PAC (Pan-Af- 
ricanist Congress) in the post-Sharpeville period, or 
whether the stay-aways and the new stage of Black 
Consciousness in the Soweto period could have brought 
the apartheid system down. Rather, it is that they hud 
the ground for the advanced forms of organization add 
revolutionary activity that have brought South Africa 
to the threshold of revolution today. 

As the conflict in South Africa deepens each day, the 
Botha regime will continue to look for support from the 
Reagan Administration, as well as fry to gain breathing 
spacethroughpolitical machinations in Namibia. What 
the dialectics of revolution, as they have developed this 
year, have demonstrated, is that change in South Africa 
is centered within the subject of the oppressed. We in 
the U.S. who offer solidarity to that freedom struggle 
can learn much about our own tasks from the events as 
they unfold. 


January 
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High tech and the state of health in America 


In these first months of 1985, a series of disturbing 
edical events, reported from factories and hospital 
aergency wards, from court rooms and from toxic 
aste sites, has called into question the state of health 
America. Why, it is asked, is the quality of health 
idining in the richest and most powerful land on 
irth, a country which loudly proclaims its devotion to 
Ivances in science and technology? Among the strands 
an answer, what stands out is the deadly conjunction 
the current era of high-tech production with the re- 
jogressionism of the Reagan Administration, a retro- 
essionism that has reached into both the hospital 
|om and the workplace. 

Consider these recent events: 

• One of the largest and most technologically 
[Ivanced dairy products plants — the Jewel Corp. 
ant in Melrose Park, Illinois — proved responsi- 
le for the most massive outbreak of salmonella 
>isoning in U.S. history, with over 10,000 con- 
fined cases and at least 10 deaths. 

• A world still shocked by the dimensions of the De- 
mber, 1984 tragedy at Union Carbide’s plant in Bho- 
jd, India— where at least 2,000 are known dead and 

1,000 permanently disabled— began reading also about 
! billion in claims filed by 24,000 victims and surviving 
latives in cases of asbestos poisoning in the U.S. and 
anada. Johns Manville and other asbestos companies 
are shown to have concealed the deadly nature of 
teir product. 

The fact that the full dimensions of asbestos poison- 
g only became known three and four decades after 
lorkers in mines, shipyards and construction were ex- 
psed to it underlines the future implications of events 
p Bhopal, where the killer chemical was methyl iso- 
mnate, one of the thousands of new synthetic crea- 
ons used daily both in the U.S. and the Third World, 
lid about which little medical information is known, 
i# The high-tech industry itself, with a reputa- 
on as a clean, safe, white-collar preserve, was 
pvealed as one of the nation’s most dangerous, as 
ew studies in California’s Silicon Valley showed 
rat its 150,000 production and maintenance 
orkers — many of them Third World immigrants 
ad Blacks — suffered from three times more occu- 
ational illness than workers in manufacturing as 
[hole. .Some 47% of their illnesses resulted from 
frstemic poisoning by toxic chemicals, arsenic in- 
tuded. At the same time, 125 of Silicon Valley’s 
ater wells were found contaminated by chemi- 
rls used in the production of computer chips. 

1116 proliferation of new toxic chemicals and prod- 
:tion processes, spurred by a global rush to “high- 
sch,” has already contributed to an alarming 8% in- 
•ease in job-related worker deaths in the U.S. last 
sar. 

TO HEALTH IN THE WORKPLACE 

But that is not the only reason more workers have 
ben sickened or killed. The retrogressionism of the 
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Reagan Administration, determined to make its force 
felt in both factory and field, is another. Take the fed- 
eral Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA), as run by Reagan appointee Robert Rowland. 
This is the office which last month refused to establish 
something so simple and “low-tech” as a federal sanita- 
tion standard requiring growers to supply portable toi- 
lets and drinking water for migrant workers in their 
fields. Despite 13 years of farmworkers’ struggle for the 
standard, and despite testimony revealing that the cur- 
rent rate of parasitic disease among U.S. migrant work- 
ers exceeds that of Guatemalan children, Rowland in- 
sisted that the fields were “not a high-hazard location.” 
He was sending the agribusiness world the same mes- 
sage OSHA has been delivering for years to owners of 
industrial sweatshops: “We’re not interested in either 
health or safety.” 

The truth is that the callous attitude on the part 
of government and corporations is not confined to 
the shops. Rates for malnutrition, infant and child 
death, tuberculosis and a variety of cancers have 
all soared in the 1980s. And for Black America, 
the death rate itself has actually risen for the first 
time since the 1930s. 

And here is where the Reagan Administration’s intru- 
sion into the hospital wards enters the picture. Despite 
the grim statistics on poverty and disease, toxic poison- 
ing and malnutrition, 1984 saw 1.5 millio n fewer pa- 
tients admitted to hospitals than in 1983, and for short- 
er stays. For the first time ever, the number of admis- 
sions of senior citizens dropped. Hospital workers were 
hit with lay-offs. 


These are among the repercussions of the December, 
1983 changes in Medicare rules, which, under the ban- 
ner of “cost control,” began reimbursing hospitals at a 
fixed rate for each diagnosis, limiting the time the pa- 
tient is hospitalized and the methods used to aid his or 
her recovery. Under these rules, hospital profits are 
maximized when patients are discharged quickly; new 
and expensive medical procedures are discouraged. The 
drive to make the hospital more like the workplace 
combines with the effects of the cuts in health insur- 
ance in hundreds of new union “concessions contracts” 
to drastically reduce the quality of health care for mil- 
lions. Everyone today knows a family where someone 
seriously ill was sent home from the hospital because 
continued stay there “could not be justified” by the 
hospital, or could not be afforded by the patient. 
"RATIONING” OF MEDICAL CARE 

Already the ideologues of Reaganism are warning of 
“rationing” of medical care — as if it had not always 
been rationed for those without money. Writing in The 
New York Review of Books (April 25, 1985), Stan- 
ford’s John P. Bunker enunciated the grotesque distor- 
tion of the relationship of science to life that is at the 
root of the cuts: “What is new is that the costs of care, 
whether it is paid for directly or through insurance, are 
rapidly exceeding the ability or willingness of even the 
middle class to pay. The main reason for this is that 
medical scientists are inventing more new diagnostic 
and therapeutic ‘medical technologies’ than the econo- 
my can pay for.” 

Never mind that federal funding priorities for 
scientific research and development have become 
so distorted that in 1985 over 75% is allocated to 
military and space projects, while funds for health 
research have fallen to less than 8% of the total. 
Never mind that anything and everything "the 
economy can pay for” has come from the sweat 
and blood — and deaths— of generations of workers. 
The upside-down world of research today was de- 
scribed most profoundly in Karl Marx’s 1856 cri- 
tique of science and technology under capitalism: 
"All our inventions and progress seem to result in 
endowing material forces with intellectual life and 
in stultifying human life into a material force.” 

So completely divorced have the bases of science and 
life under this society become that new groups have 
sprung up to offer opposition. Organizing now going on 
in the heart of high-tech America — whether by dissi- 
dent scientists aiding the Silicon Valley Toxics Coali- 
tion; by some of the 1.8 million workers in microelec- 
tronics production, struggling to organize workers’ com- 
mittees or bring in unions; nr by farmworkers’ 
organizations determined to stop chemical-intensive 
farming from killing them — contains within its self-ac- 
tivity the seeds of a new relationship, a human relation- 
ship, of science to life. Those seeds cannot be for the 
distant future. They are urgently needed now if human- 
ity is to survive. 


Direct report from East Europe: Poverty and "Real Socialism” 


Data on poverty or related phenomena in Eastern 
urope are most difficult to obtain, for any statistics 
tought unfavorable to the regime are either not col- 
cted at all or are confidential only. Data that can be 
led are incomplete or sketchy and mostly not compa- 
ible among countries. 

“Real socialism,” a scholarly East European econo- 
list admitted recently, has its class divisions. More evi- 
rnt, however, than these divisions are deep cleavages 
5 tween rich and poor. They have been probably even 
jepening during the last few years, especially in Yu- 
islavia, Hungary and Poland. One of the reasons in 
jth of the last-mentioned countries may be the “eco- 
jmic reform” which — while not more than haltingly 
arting in Poland — tries to make the “economic mecha- 
sm” more efficient. In Hungary the performance of 
ie econpmy is rising indeed, only the social costs seem 
both countries to be unexpectedly high. 


HUNGARY 


Hungary has a population of 10 milli on 55,000 of its 
tizens are held to be rich for having banking accounts 
inning into many figures and possessing high-priced 
orks of art. Roughly one million are “well-off,” pos- 
ssing cars, owning apartments in fashionable quarters 
i well as weekend cottages (often in the form of lav- 
hly furnished villas on the lake of Balaton). Many 
;l^rs live .in “well furnished apartments not of their 
vn.” This is how the CP paper Ne'pszabadsa’g de- 
ribed the situation of its countrymen in Spring, 1984. 
THERE IS NO OFFICIAL calculation of a subsist- 
ice level. However, the Patriotic People’s Front — the 
isociation of all Hungarian political and social organi- 
itic^is — advanced a proposal for such a minimum t and 
iqd to define groups in need. Basing its' calculations 
i wage data, it found out that there are several hun- 
•ed thousand persons living at or below the subsist- 
ice level. This group of people “threatened” — as the 
ficial term goes — by low living standards, comprises 


the greater part of pensioners. “Their situation,” the 
secretary-general of the Patriotic People’s Front said in 
an interview, “is the worst as there is nobody to speak 
up for them.” Another group are young people at the 
start of their career. The slowed-down investment and 
a limited growth of the Hungarian economy, especially 
of its industry, make the start of the young, quite often 
well-qualified people, rather difficult. They have little 
chance of getting an apartment. Their situation may be 
somewhat easier than that of the pensioners though, 
because they are often supported by their parents. Also, 
they try to earn some extra money while working wher- 
ever they can be employed after normal working hours. 

There is no doubt that in spite of all security mea- 
sures some at least of those “marginals” come from the 

250,000 workers dismissed during the last five years. 
The peak of employment was reached in 1969 with 1.8 
million workers. This number was reduced to below 1.5 
million at present. The minister of industry declared 
last summer that it was to be reckoned with a further 
drop in employment in spite of the process being not 
without “tensions.” The mopping up of the work force 
in the factories, the minister also said, was a natural 
consequence of the intensification and rapid productivi- 
ty rise, yet it caused “most difficult problems.” The 
workers sacked are mostly offered other employment 
opportunities; the transition, however, is not easy at all. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia appears to be a special case. There, for 
the time being, the decline in real income is a trend the 
end of which is neither to be seen nor can the authori- 
ties induce a change. Whereas real incomes fell by 3.5% 
in 1981 compared with the preceding year, they de- 
cliried by 3.8% in 1982 and by 9.7% ; in 1983. The trend 
continued further in the first months of 1984. 

Wages in Yugoslavia differ widely between regions 
and industrial branches. While the average monthly 
wage for the country as a whole was 18,878 dinar, it 


rose to 21,295 in Slovenia and 20,921 in Croatia as 
against 15,153 in Montenegro. In the machine-tool in- 
dustry, the average monthly wage stood at 30,200 at the 
beginning of 1984, but was only 16,933 in the textile in- 
dustry. 

According to the latest data, 240,000 workers earn 
less than 8,000 dinar per month, thus being unable to 
cover the costs of necessary food, housing and other 
basic needs. An official estimate put the number of 
those living under or at subsistence level at 2.5 million 
out of 23 million Yugoslavs. This group includes about 

260,000 old-age pensioners, 200,000 persons living on so- 
cial assistance, 150,000 students living on scholarships 
and those 240,000 workers already mentioned. Not in- 
cluded are about one million unemployed. If we include 
the family members, we obtain a group of about six 
million people with very meager means hardly assuring 
their existence. 

ANALYZING THESE DATA, a Yugoslav columnist 
pointed out “the other pole” of Yugoslav society: 
queues for women’s winter shoes priced at 7,000 dinar, 
battles for color TV sets or for freezers, one-year-long 
waiting lists for foreign cars costing one or even four 
million dinar, ads offering 200,000 dinar TV sets or re- 
corders or West German “Golf’ cars sold for 1.1 million 
dinar which is double the official price. “The weight of 
the economic crisis fell on one category of citizens 
only — (hose who even before had not had too much. 
Those who had had much did not feel the change, on 
the contrary, they make profit of it,” he said. 

The biggest deviation from the principles of the “Yu- 
goslav revolution” — whose goal, according to the colum- 
nist quoted above, was “the liquidation of unjust social 
differences” — is held to be the housing problem. Those 
who received "from the society” apartments now worth 
about 10 million dinar, point at people who built pri- 
vate houses with the help of credits and sell them now 
at dozens of millions. To quote the same writer: “What 

(continued on page 10) 
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demand and “Amandla Awetu” (power to the people) 
more than any other. 

INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 

Among the students who have begun a hunger strike 
on March 24 is Jose de Souza, a South African youth. 
On Day 13, he hears from his mother that the South 
African police have issued an arrest order for him. A 
message comes from Bishop Tutu in S. Africa: “We sa- 
lute your outstanding commitment to struggle for jus- 
tice and peace in South Africa.” A young Black woman, 
a first-year student, is at the microphone. As she an- 
swers a letter to the campus paper which claims that 
divestment will mean a rise in tuition, she speaks elo- 
quently of what South Africa today means to her. 

The students stand firm and together against intimi- 
dation. University security videotapes them in order to 
identify students. Some have gotten disciplinary letters 
and have been called into meetings; some students’ par- 
ents have been called; 28 students have been called to 
court and among those some have received court papers 
in the middle of their classes. Despite the harassment, 


Poverty in East Europe 
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we are doing now looks like a just distribution of pover- 
ty.” , 


POLAND 

Poland seems to be at present that East European 
country where both the extent and the depth of pover- 
ty are the greatest. The statistical minimum income per 
head in 1983 was 6,000 zloty. 31% of the Polish popula- 
tion have to live with this income. Out of a population 
of 37 million, 9.5 million of Poles are employed in in- 
dustry. According to the government newspaper Rzecz- 
pospolita, 47% of the families of these workers have a 
monthly income below 6,000 zloty per head. Only 1.8 
million have more than 12,000 zloty monthly for each 
family member. 

The Polish Price Board announced recently another 
consecutive increase of food prices. The rise would have 
been, introduced in March. Under pressure of public 
opinion and both the underground Solidarity and the 
government-sponsored trade unions rejecting the pro- 
posals, these were modified and wifi be introduced in 
thr ee sta ges instead of all at once. 

WITHOUT GOING INTO details of the proposed 
compensations, one important fact emerges: There is no 
earnest probe of the consequences of the rise of food 
prices for individual social groups. The weight of the 
food expenses in the overall family budget is not exact- 
ly known. But as the press echoes, many of the old-age 
and disability pensioners, one-parent families and fami- 
lies with many children fear a steep fall in their already 
low living standard. Besides, this rise represents but a 
third of a general price increase expected this year as 
prices of fuel, electricity, gas and rents are to go up. 

How the old-age pensioners and those receiving disa- 
bility pensions see their situation themselves is shown 
by a survey conducted by the Institute of Internal Mar- 
ket and Consumption. 28.4% of the surveyed declared to 
live very economically in order to be able to save for 
later purchases; 40.5% had barely enough means for the 
cheapest food and clothing; 21% had not, however, 
enough money even for that. 

As in other East European countries, the most affect- 
ed groups are the pensioners and the young. A survey 
of young marriages showed 16.8% had no more money 
than for the cheapest food and clothing, 2.4% not even 
for that and only 4% had enough means for everything 
without social savings. 

* * * 

We concentrated on the present situation rather than 
on the evolution of poverty, partly because more data 
emerge as the worsening situation of the “weakest” so- 
cial groups calls for greater attention of government in- 
stitutions. However, the existence of poverty in Poland 
as elsewhere in Eastern Europe accompanied the social- 
ist regimes there during the whole 37-year period of 
their existence — not showing any sign of disappear- 
ance in this century. — East European Correspondent 
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Anti-apartheid rally at Columbia 


the blockade continues and support grows. 

DAILY RAP SESSIONS 

The blockaders hold twice daily rap sessions. At one, 
a woman who asks a question about what will happen 
in South Africa after apartheid falls, provokes a sharp 
debate. Everything comes up in the rap sessions, from 
how to maintain the working of the blockade to what is 
happening in the world. You don’t have to follow the 
outside media to know the impact of Columbia national- 
ly and worldwide. The latest information from Mandela 
Hall and from around the country and the world on the 
Free South Africa Movement is available at information 
tables outside Malcolm X lounge, in adjoining Hartley 
Hall. 

A student shouts, "They always say young peo- 
ple are the future. We are not the future. We are 
the present.” 

Speakers come from all over to take the microphone 
in front of Mandela Hall. A student from the University 
of Michigan steps up to deliver greetings; 13 hours earli- 
er, they had piled into a car in Ann Arbor to come to 
Mandela Hall. A contingent from Berkeley arrives to 
loud cheers, and a U.C. student begins to read a mes- 
sage: “Dear Columbia, the residents of Stephen Biko 
Hall at the U.C. Berkeley campus thank you for your 
inspiration...” Blockaders from Columbia and Berkeley 
talk to each other on the phone every day. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND LABOR SOLIDARITY 

A young Black high school student tells us of being 
swept into the movement when he came with his family 
to find out how his brother, a hunger striker, was doing. 
He decided to stay day and night (see story below). 
Two young women modestly address the blockaders 
with a one-sentence message: New York high school 
students support you. A Black woman from Brooklyn 
who works nights comes by on a Saturday morning to 
help out and “be with people who are speaking up and 
taking a stand for what they believe.” A contingent of 
Black union hospital workers march in carrying plac- 
ards: “Free South African Trade Unionists.” On Day 13, 
a Teamster local donates $1,000 and pledges $100 a day. 
CU clerical workers who have been involved in a fight 
for union recognition support the blockaders with liber- 
ated xeroxing services, among other things. 

The students at Mandela Hall read aloud, debate 
and discuss an article about themselves in the N.Y. 
Times. They say: "We are not a shadow of ’68”. 

On Day 15, a massive rally is called. Hundreds march 
up Broadway and down from Harlem. Several thousand 
come to the rally, many for the first time. As a Puerto 
Rican student from a New York campus told us: 
“Something has been set in motion here at Columbia, 
and nothing can be the same as it was again.” 

The students decided to end the blockade on April 25 
because as a tactic it was no longer putting pressure on 
the trustees to divest. The movement at Columbia will 
continue. One student said, "The most important part 
of being active in the blockade was the education I got. 
This is what I will take away with me.” 

— News & Letters participants 


High school participant 

Mandela Hall, Columbia — Though I am a senior at 
Fordham Preparatory High School in the Bronx, I am 
now totally involved in the blockade of Mandela Hall 
here at CU, where our demands include divestment and 
an end to apartheid in S. Africa. Actually, my entire 
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grow on campuses 

family has become involved through my brother, a s 
ior at Columbia, who has been a member of the Co 
tion for a Free South Africa for four years, and was i 
of the hunger strikers whose activity, fasting for 
days, led up to this blockade. 

Two days after the take-over I went to a show v 
my father and we discussed Columbia. I talked him i 
going over there with me, as he and my mother had 
ready been closely involved since my brother’s fast. ' 
days later, I’m still here. 

The kinds of bonds you form here, striving 
the same goal, has been amazing to me. It’s lik 
family without a hierarchy. Everyone is inform 
of everything, with one of the main activit 
being the morning and late evening rap sessit 
in which a wide range of ideas is discussed. 

With such a range of issues pressing in on the c< 
munity outside, we’ve been under a lot of pressure fr 
various groups to widen our focus. For example, the : 
io of women to men in this activity has been very h 
as women seem to be genuinely more sympathetic, 
minist groups have pointed this out and have argued 
linking up different struggles. Yet, the consensus am 
the blockaders has been to keep focused on divestm 
in order to remain unified. 

I have missed a week of school, but I have been 
contact with members of the Kawaida Club, a Bl: 
student organization at Fordham, and they seem s 
portive of sending down a delegation to participate 
this blockade. — Black high school studi 

The Berkeley sit-in 

.. . ''■■■■ . ' . j 

(continued from page 1) 

The next day 80% of the student body respond 
by not attending classes. Instead, 5,000 jamm 
Stephen Biko Plaza and the newly-named Mart 
Luther King, Jr. Student Union for a teach-in a 
rally. The number of those who decided to sleep- 
on the steps swelled to 560. 

Support has come from many quarters. Some € 
longshoremen, who earlier this year had refused to v 
load South African cargo, adjourned their convent! 
and came to join the students. Early support for the s 
in came from workers on campus. The' teaching assi 
ants had voted to participate in the boycott by canc 
ling their teaching assignments and calling on the u 
versity to recognize their union. The American Fedei 
tion of State, County and Municipal workers and t 
American Federation of Teachers asked their memb< 
to support the boycott. 

Instead of ending the “camp-out,” the police acti 
only served to mobilize people here and spread t 
movement to other schools. U. of California at Sar 
Cruz students are sitting in at the chancellor’s offr 
Messages of support and solidarity are coming from ol 
er universities, from local senior and junior hi 
schools, and are announced every day. 

NO EDUCATION BUILT ON AFRICAN 
DEGRADATION 

Opposition to U.C. investments in companies that 
business in South Africa has been smoldering for yea 
but the recent revolt in South Africa lit a fire under t 
students. On March 21, the day following the murdi 
at Uitenhage, South Africa, a rally of 300 students co: 
memorated both the Sharpeville massacre of 1960 a 
the outrage at Uitenhage 25 years later. The followi 
day, while U.C. heads celebrated Charter Day, 1,0 
students outside shouted: “We don’t want our educati 
built on African degradation” and “What do we war 
Divestment! When do we want it? Now!” A 100-foi 
long red banner, “U.C. Divest,” was hung from the ca 
panile (the most prominent structure on campus). 

The news from the Columbia sit-in inspired 1c 
of discussion. On April 10, after a die-in staged 
oppose apartheid and U.C. investments in Sou 
Africa, about 50 people decided to sit in on tl 
steps of "Stephen Biko Hall.” Every day more ai 
more people came both to the noon demo 
strations and the sleep-in. There are meetings eve 
day and every evening to discuss events: the formu 
tion of the original demands, the chancellor’s reply, t 
students’ reply to the chancellor... There are many coi 
mittees doing many different things, from organizi 
material help (sleeping bags, blankets, food) to planni 
and holding events on the steps, to reaching out to t 
community and other schools. 

Though a majority of the students on campus * 
white, the occupation and the demonstrations have 
diversity of participants. United People of Color, a cai 
pus organization, joined the protesters on April 15; 
“Pakistani Students for Divestment^’ banner hangs 
the Martin Luther King, Jr. Student Union facing” t 
Steven Biko plaza; people from many Third Woi 
countries are participating. “Soweto, Columbia, Berl 
ley, the students fight back!” 

— News St Letters participao 
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CnnUB Youth and the dialectics of revolution today 


by Ida Fuller, youth columnist 

' This past month, I have been receiving direct 
reports of the new youth protests on campuses na- 
tionwide. At Columbia University, the site of a 
s continuous sit-in pushing for divestment of univer- 
sity funds in South Africa, students have renamed 
their administration building Mandela Hall. At the 
University of California in Berkeley, what the me- 
dia do not report is that student sitters-in have re- 
named Sproul Hall as Stephen Biko Hall. 

At the University of Colorado, student demonstrators 
have kicked out CIA recruiters, and at Northwestern 
University in Chicago, we prevented a Contra leader 
from speaking. I wonder how many other universities 
have had similar protests which we do not yet have di- 
rect reports about? In all, what stands out is a new 
spirit among youth just entering college, who are 
searching for freedom ideas and a new society. A spirit 
' which I could also see in the number and variety of 
youth who, on April 18, attended a lecture by Raya 
Dunayevskaya at the University of Illinois at Chicago, 
ajnd heard her stress how Marxist- Humanism had made 
a category of youth as a force of revolution in the 
1950s, when they were dismissed as the beat generation. 
SEARCH FOR FREEDOM IDEAS 

It is precisely because of the urgency of this search 
for freedom ideas that this month I felt especially lucky 
i to have received an advance copy of Raya Dunayevska- 
r ya’s new book, Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future. In this 
. 35-year collection of essays which at first seems related 
only to women’s liberation, I discovered that Dunayev- 
skaya traces what she calls “the birth of a whole new 
generation of revolutionaries” in the post-World War II 
period, analyzes the Dialectics of Revolution as it rela- 
tes to youth, and reaches for the future who are the 
youth. 

What struck me in reading the "Introduction 
, and Overview” was that Dunayevskaya singles out 
t the post-World War II period as a new epoch be- 
cause "I had been feeling that the whole post- 
World War II generation had been raising totally 
new questions.” 

- Thus in Part I*. Women, Labor and the Black Di- 
mension, as well as in the “Introduction and Over- 
i view,” Dunayevskaya singles out two historic events as 
the prelude to the birth of “a whole new generation of 
revolutionaries” in the 1960s: 

In 1956, it was the student youth of the Hungarian 
Revolution who touched off a revolt which involved 
Workers’ Councils and raised the banner of Marx’s Hu- 
manism? against the rule of Communist totalitarianism. 

, Dunayevskaya -extends the new stage which the Hun- 
garian Revolution opened to the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott, when it was Black youth who followed through on 
Rosa Parks’ refusal to giye up her bus seat to a white 
man, and helped start a bus boycott. This movement 
-Was totally self-organized, with; its greatest feature 
i being its - practice of new human relations and its own 
working; existence? n 

Seeing the connection between the Hungarian Revo- 
lution and the Montgomery Bus Boycott (which to this 
day is a category that only Dunayevskaya has made) 
and their anticipation of the 1960s Black Revolution, 
the 1964 Free Speech Movement and the 1965 Anti- 
Vietnam War teach-ins, gave me a whole new view of 
what our historic task and specificity as the post-World 
War II generation of youth is. 

In Part II: Revolutionaries All, after discovering 
Dunayevskaya’s appreciation for the contributions of 
file new generation of revolutionaries, 1 found it most 
sobering to read her critique of our pitfalls, manifested 
most openly in the near-revolution in France, 1968. In 
excerpts from the last chapter of Dunayevskaya’s Phil- 
osophy. and Revolution, entitled “New Passions and 
New Forces: The Black Dimension, The Anti- Vietnam 
War Youth, Rank-and-File Labor, Women’s Liberation,” 
this is the opening sentence: “So empirical-minded is 
the American youth, Black included, that even revolu- 
tionaries who have separated themselves from Commu- 
nism of the Russian and the Chinese varieties have ful- 
ly and uncritically embraced Castro.” (p. Ill) 
ATTITUDE TOWARD MARXISM 

We are faced with the sobering reality that the 
youth’s attitude toward Marxism as just another ideolo- 
gy or their acceptance of degraded versions of Marxism 
has had terrible results: a truncated concept of revolu- 
tion. Dunayevskaya critiques the uncritical enthusiasm 
of many , youth for Regis Debray’s Revolution in the 
Revolution, a work praised by Castro, which expounds 
guerrilla warfare as the universal pathway to revolution 
and preaches total acceptance of the guerrilla leader as 
“leader Maximum” who does not tolerate ideological 
differences. 

. jlfow $ is true that tqday we npght, pot- bq following 
Rpgis Defray. But shouldn’,t we t ask. purseives if we 
have o£her manifestations of being empirical-minded 
that are handcuffing us? Isn’t ; the separation that we 
make between our Solidarity Committees and the need- 
, ed solidarity of ideas a manifestation of empiricism? 


Today’s youth movement, so centered around 
solidarity, has such a sensitivity to international- 
ism that I’m sure a young activist reader would be 
excited by 'Part III: Sexism, Politics and Revolution — 
Japan, Portugal, Poland, China, Latin America, the U.S 
— Is There an Organizational Answer ? Not only be- 
cause this part covers the world, but also because 
it does not limit its analysis of international youth 
movements to their anti-U.S. imperialism aspect. 
Rather it delves into a critical solidarity with their 
ideas. 

Anti-nuclear activists would be excited to read Du- 
nayevskaya’s report of her lecture tour in Japan in 
1966, because it allows us to witness a massive anti-nu- 
clear movement with roots in rank-and-file labor, whose 
youth are openly and proudly Marxist; genuine Marx- 
ists who are not apologists for any state powers and are 
adamantly opposed to their native rulers as well. It is 
the youth of the Zengakuren who have broken with the 
Japanese Communist Party and have returned to 


Youth in Revolt | 

Dozens of Polish students and teachers from several 
colleges went on a hunger strike in March to protest 
the imprisonment of Marek Adamkiewicz. He was sen- 
tenced to two and a half yearn of prison for refusing to 
take the military oath, which says, “The Polish Army 
stands on guard for peace in a brotherly alliance with 
the Soviet Army.” The recent arrest and scheduled trial 
of Adam Michnik, a founding member of the “Flying 
University” and a leader of KOR (Workers’ Social Self- 
Defense Committee) is also an attack which youth are 
battling. 

* * * 

Attempting to make a citizens’ arrest of CIA recrui- 
ters for crimes against the people of Nicaragua, nearly 
500 students and supporters were arrested at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. But students did not 
end their three-day protest until they forced the recrui- 
ters to leave. At a similar demonstration at the Univer- 
sity of Madison in Wisconsin, students tried to push 
through a police line to reach a CIA interview site and 
battled a chemical mace attack. 

* * * 

Eight people from the editorial board of the Norwe- 
gian anti-war magazine Ikkevold are on trial for ob- 
taining information that would “undermine the security 
of the state,” facing maximum sentences of 20 years 
each. The information, gathered from public sources, 
was used in a series of articles proving the existence of 
a U.S. military sonar base (important for first-strike nu- 
clear warfare) on Andoya Island, contrary to Norway’s 
contract with NATO. In 1983, scores of security police 
raided Ikkevold’s offices and current and former staf- 
fers’ homes, seizing membership and subscription files, 
archives and hundreds of other documents. Letters of 
support can be sent to: FMK, Rosenkrantsgate 18, 
0169 Oslo 1, Norway. 


Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays. 

Nevertheless what shocks the reader is that it is the 
same youth translators of Marx’s Humanist Essays who 
still do not encourage women to speak as thinkers of 
revolution at their meetings. In tiie “Introduction and 
Overview” Dunayevskaya expresses this .critique by 
catching its philosophic roots: “This group was the first 
to translate and publish, in Japanese, Marx’s 1844 Eco- 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts, in which the 
Man/Woman relationship is so central. Yet not only did 
they disregard that point in Marx’s Essays, but they 
acted as if the concept of Alienated Labor meant only 
class relations.” (p. 7) 

MARXISM VS. COMMUNISM 

When I first started to review this book, I set myself 
a two-fold task: 1. How can we as American youth i 
avoid falling into Reaganism’s tjap of false ideology 
which equates Marxism with Communism? 2. What 
does Dunayevskaya mean by calling the 1880s the trail 
to the 1980s, and what does she mean by the second 
part of the title she gives to this book, “Reaching for 
the Future”? 

It was in Part IV: The Trail to the 1980s: The Miss- 
ing Link — Philosophy— *in the Relationship of Revolution 
to Organization that I first began to grasp what 
Dunayevskaya means by "Reaching for the Fu- 
ture.” Part IV begins with a "Radio Interview on 
the Family, Love Relationships and the New Socie- 
ty” in which Dunayevskaya raises Marx’s concept 
of "revolution in permanence” as the need for a 
total uprooting, including that of the family. This 
involves knowing that "the revolution in perma- 
nence refers to you too” and that, "until we end 
the division between mental and manual labor... 
we will not really have a new man, a new woman, 
a new child, a new society.” (p. 181) 

It is also here that Dunayevskaya deepens our view 
of the young Marx by tracing the origins of Marx’s 
“new continent of thought” back to 1841 where we meet 
Marx as a college student. 

But whether it is the question of uprooting the bour- 
geois family or taking us back to Marx in 1841, or in 
the 1880s, the whole point is that for Marx, “revolution 
in permanence” was not any perpetual motion machine 
but a revolution that would not stop with a mere over- 
throw of the old society, but rather concern itself with 
the creation of the new. That is what “Reaching for 
the Future” means and that is what no one can do 
“for” us. Rather, we have to work it out ourselves. 

This made me think of why, in 1958, tile Constitution 
of News & Letters Committees singled out youth as 
“the ones whose idealism in the finest sense of the word 
combines with opposition to existing adult society in so 
unique a way that it literally brings them alongside the 
workers as builders of the new society.” 

It is this challenge which compels youth not to accept 
vulgarized interpretations of Marxism, but seriously ex- 
amine Dunayevskaya’s work. 1 would like to invite a 
discussion by youth on these questions. Do please order 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion and read it for yourselves. 


Special pre-publication offer ! Good only until July 11 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future 

A 35-Year Collection of Essays— Historic, Philosophic, Global 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

published by Humanities Press International 

Only $12.95— regular price $15.95 

“Whatever orgy of violence the white rulers will now indulge in. South Africa will never again be same. The 
tiny minority of whites who have opposed this inhuman, insane, savage rule of the white supremacists long 
ago saw that if the Africans are not allowed to live like human beings, it is the inhuman regime, not the hu- 
man beings, that will have to go. It is only a question of when and how.” — page 41. 

“As was evident throughout this book (which covers 35 years of writings on a single subject. Women's Libera- 
tion) the sharp differentiation between Marx’s Marxism and post-Marx Marxism is not limited to that one 
question. A deep gulf existed between Marx’s multilinear view of all human development and Engels’ unili- 
near view. Which is why this single subject — Women’s Liberation, whether viewed as it relates to philosophy 
or to form of organization — is inseparable from the dialectics of revolution.” — page 15. 
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Mass unrest forces coup in Sudan 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


On April 6 the hated pro-U.S. “Islamic” regime of 
General Nimeiry was sloughed off like a nightmare as 
the Sudanese misses proclaimed their liberation in the 
streets of Khartoum. A crowd of 100,000 did not ask 
any permission of the new military rulers as they broke 
into Khartoum’s Kober Prison and freed all 2,000 im- 
prisoned there. 


Two weeks earlier, student youth had launched an- 
other demonstration, this time against the regime’s lat- 
est outrage: sharp price hikes in basic commodities as 
part of a U.S.-imposed “austerity” plan. The student re- 
bellion became by April 3 a general strike totally para- 
lyzing Khartoum, a city of one million. Neither the U.S. 
nor Egypt came to Nimeiry’s aid, preferring a “new 
face.” 


The new government of General Siwar el Dahab to- 
day faces that mass self-activity. Nimeiry’s massive po- 
litical police force has supposedly been disbanded, but 
the new regime is hardly a reflection of the mass up- 
surge from below: On April 7, General Dehab reassured 
the U.S. and Egypt that he was their man. 


The next day he got the Khartoum opposition to call 
off their general strike. On April 10 the first civilian he 
met with was Hassan Tourabi of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, a reactionary fundamentalist “opposition” group 
who had been with Nimeiry nearly until the end, when 
the U.S. forced Nimeiry to break with them. 

What had really brought down Nimeiry was also the 
ongoing guerrilla war pitting Black Southern rebels 
against his reactionary “Islamic” dictatorship. In 1982 
Nimeiry reignited the long-simmering Southern rebel- 
lion by imposing Islamic “Sharia” law in an extremely 
brutal form on the entire country. The 15,000 guerrillas 
had tied down two-thirds of the army and forced a halt 
to major oil development and irrigation projects. 

While Khartoum opposition almost immediately did 
agree to give Dahab a year to install a civilian govern- 
ment, Black Southern rebel leader John Gareng gave 
him instead one week. He called Dahab “the Nimeiry 
regime in a different uniform. No matter what clothes 
the hyena puts on, it remains a hyena.” He accused 
Dahab of doing Washington’s bidding to subvert the 
"victory of the masses.” 

Today, Washington’s man, Dahab, knows, like Ni- 
meiry, how to talk the same language of “unity” against 
the Southern Sudanese Peoples’ Liberation Army 


(SPLA), while offering “negotiations.” But the differ- 
ence today is that the SPLA has already experienced a 
decade of truce and “negotiations” from Nimeiry, 1972- 
1982, only to see him suddenly reverse all of his prom- 


After years of Nimeiry’s corrupt and oppressive rule, 
this impoverished country has a national debt of $10 
billion, which is $450 for every one of its 22 million 
men, women and children. Famine already exists on a 
scale surpassed only by that in Ethiopia, yet this fact 
has been downplayed by the Western media. 

The Sudan has a rich and diverse history: from 1885 
to 1898, the Islamic Mahdist rebellion rolled back Brit- 
ish imperialism at the very time of the “final” partition 
of Africa. In the 1950s they were among the first Afri- 
can countries to win independence. 

Today, political initiative in the Sudan is coming 
from the poorest and most oppressed region, the South. 
But unlike the 1960s Southern rebels, the SPLA is call- 
ing for a> democratic, secular and socialist state for the 
whole Sudan as the only genuine guarantee of autono- 
my. They have reached out to the Northern Left and 
opposition groups and formed links with them. Can 
these freedom movements which toppled Nimeiry lead 
to genuine national liberation? 


Danish general strike Anti-racist French youth build f SOS-Racisme’ 


Nearly 300,000 Danish workers 
walked out on strike March 24 in the 
biggest revolt by labor since World War 
II. It was a move which surprised 
everyone — especially the conservative 
government — in its intensity. The pri- 
vate sector workers demanded a shorter 
workweek and a larger wage increase 
than the 2% being offered to them. Al- 
most all transportation was shut 
down — from the national airline, SAS, 
to the railroads and docks. 

* Six days later, hundreds of thousands 
of public workers joined in a sympathy 
strike which brought the country to a 
halt. The public sector workers were 
due to strike the following week over 
their own demands. The government 
moved quickly to impose a back-to- 
work order, but over 100,000 demon- 
strators besieged Parliament April 1 in 
opposition to legislation outlawing the 
strike and granting the same measly 2% 
wage increase. 

The unions involved in the strike 
agreed to return to work in face of stiff 
fines. "But well over a third of the strik- 
ing workers stayed off their jobs. 


A whole series of racist incidents has 
given birth to a new anti-racist move- 
ment, led by Arab North African 
youths bom in France. The movement 
from its inception reached out to other 
French youth and intellectuals; but in 
an unusual and creative turn it made 
overtures specifically to Jewish youth 
from the Union of Jewish Students of 
France (UJEF), who suffer from anti- 
Semitism. 


Then, a whole series of events in 
March and April catapulted their new- 
born SOS-Racisme (19, rue Martel, 
75010 Paris) into a mass movement, as 
25,000 marched against racism and anti- 
Semitism on March 31. Here are the 
events that surrounded March 31: 

March 20 — Moroccan cook Aziz Ma- 
dek is gunned down in the small town 
of Menton in the virulently racist Cote 
d’ Azure. 
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"Don’t touch my buddy” 




Women’s Liberation and 
Dialectics of Revolution 
Have you ordered a copy? 


March 26 — Over 1,500 youths march 
through Menton, organized by SOS- 
Racisme, chanting, “First, second, tenth 
generation, we are all the children of 
immigrants.” 

March 29 — Eighteen people are 
wounded in a terrorist bomb attack on 
the annual Jewish Film Festival in Par- 


is. 


March 30 — Led by SOS-Racisme, 
2,000 youths march across Paris shout- 



ing: “Arabs at Menton, Jews in Paris, it 
is our buddies that they are murder- 
ing.” Another Arab Algerian is mur- 
dered that very day by a racist in the 
Cote d’Azur and 1,500 demonstrate 
again a few days later, despite the “tac- 
tical advice” of its Communist mayor 
that the march would be counterpro- 
ductive. ■ : ;; 

The new movement has caught 
the imagination of youth to the 
point where 500,000 of its "Don’t 
touch my buddy” buttons have been 
sold. To those who say it is a fad, 
SOS leader Thaimma Samman rep- 
lies, "It is maybe easy to buy it, but 
not to wear it. In some high 
schools, the students who wear it 
attract threats and sometimes phys- 
ical attacks.” J '■ 

Or as Jewish student leader Stephane 
Boujnah put it: “Under the threat of 
racism, we are in the second line, just 
after the Arabs.” That is also why Rab- 
bi Grunewald rejected the “sympathy” 
of the National Front for the theater 
bombing “when they remained silent, 
dozens of times silent, after murderous 
attacks against North Africans.” When 
Arab and Jewish youth join hands as 
they are doing today in France, they 
are creating new world youth perspec- 
tives for change. 


Brazilian auto workers 


While the whole country awaited the 
death of the stricken reformist Presi- 
dent-elect Tancredo Neves, watching 
power slip back to the hated military- 
backed Vice-President-elect, Brazilian 
auto workers decided to act. Two hun- 
dred thousand of them shut down VW, 
Ford and GM plants in Sao Paulo be- 
ginning April 11. They are demanding a 
40-hour week instead of the 48 hours 
they now must work, but employers 
have been totally intransigent on this 
point. Direction for the movement is 
coming mainly from the Labor Party, 
led by independent Leftist labor activist 
“Lula,” who opposed all established 
parties, including the Communist Party, 
in their uncritical embrace of Nevies. 


Philippine revolt 


Reagan has asked for $280 million in 
“aid” for the Marcos dictatorship for 
1986 as his response to the growing pre- 
revolutionary crisis. This will more than . 
double the amount sent to Marcos in j 
1985. The U.S. media have all but ; 
blacked out coverage of the continuing ■ 
freedom struggle in the Philippines 
against what the opposition calls the 
“U.S.-Marcos dictatorship.” Even the l 
majority of the reformist Liberal Party 
now favors dismantling the huge U.S. i 
Subic Bay and Clark Airfield bases once i 
Marcos goes. 

Demonstrations continue despite fero- 
cious repression. In February, a 1,000- 
strong farmers’ protest encampment in < 
Manila was dispersed with violence, and 
two leaders, Jimmy Tadeo of the Alli- 
ance of Central Luzon Farmers and At- 
torney Dante Laya of the Nationalist '< 
Alliance, “disappeared.” 

When several hundred students 
marched the same day to protest 
the violent repression, they were 
surrounded by police. Their leaders. 
Lean Alejandro and J. V. Bautista, 
were arrested. 

Meanwhile, in the “trial” of General 
Ver for the Marcos-ordered 1983 mur- 
der of Aquino, witnesses are disappear- 
ing daily. Ver’s lawyer gloats, “If you 
have no evidence to defend against, 
then there’s no need to prove your in- 
nocence.” But the real trial is taking 
place by force in the streets of Manila^ 
and in the countryside. 


Women in Kanak struggle 


The Kanak liberation struggle conti- 
nues to develop, both on native ground 
and in international support actions. 
Youth in Australia as well as France 
have rallied to support the FNLKS lib- 
eration movement, while militant ac- 
tions continue “at home” despite neo- 
fascist settler repression, backed up tac- 
itly by Mitterrand. 

One new dimension of the struggle is 
women. Listen to the voice of Susanna 
Ounei, leader of the Group of Kanak 
and Exploited Women in Struggle 
(GFKEL), an autonomous organization 
within the FLNKS, formed after her re- 
lease from prison in the 1970s: 

"When we were released, we be- 
gan to raise the question of women 
in the movement. Why was it that 
women swept the hall after every 
meeting? Why was it customary 
that women never said anything in 
the meetings? At that time our boys 
didn’t want to deal with the con- 
crete point of the status of Kanak 
women. 

“Our grandmothers were quite free. 
When they married into another clan, 
they left home with their own lands. 
Our grandmothers in New Caledonia 
before the colonization had many leaves 
they used for contraception (yet) we are 
told that contraception is a mortal sin.” 
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Yorkers joi 
itudents 
n protests 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 
It is very exciting to me as a worker to see the stu- 
ent protests against South African apartheid breaking 
ut from New York to California. The fact that 600 
ingshoremen in San Francisco went to the Berkeley 
ampus to support the students is something new. 

Labor recognizes the anti-apartheid battle as its own, 
ecause the low wages that the multinationals pay to 
(lack labor in South Africa set the ground for union 
usting and lowering workers’ wages everywhere. The 
Hack South African workers have a total view of their 
truggle to be full human beings. It is that struggle to 
e full human beings that American students will learn 
lore about as they talk to workers, on their campus 
nd off. 

CENTAL AND MANUAL LABOR 

This society divides people up into the ones that will 
e mental laborers and those that will be manual labor- 
rs. But that doesn’t mean that the manual laborers, 
be workers, don’t think. All my life I have been think- 
ig about this whole system and what causes people to 
et separated and not be able to develop everything 
hat is inside each individual. 

What is happening now, with the workers joining the 
tudents in their protest, reminds me of my own experi- 
nces in 1970, when the student movement against the 
Vietnam War wks still big. I was working at the GM 
iouth Gate plant, and when we went out on strike, we 
irere joined by 40 or 50 students from the UCLA cam- 
ms. These student activists saw that if students and 

* (continued on page 3) 



Eight-hundred striking members of the United 
Mine Workers union marched in Lobata W. Va. to 
protest demands by Sprouse Creek Processing Co. 
for concessions. 

by Andy Phillips 

“The only good coming out of the concessions that I 
can perceive is that workers in my own area aren’t 
going out of their way in putting in more than their job 
requires,” a steelworker from the Ford Rouge plant told 
News & Letters. “Management in my area hasn’t been 
pressing too far, probably sensing that the mood of the 
rank-and-file is leaning toward solidarity.” A worker at 
U.S. Auto Radiator in Detroit added, “With all the 
things in the contract that favor the company, it’s like 
you’ve got two enemies, two bosses — the company and 
the union. Many workers are fed up with this situation, 
and we’re finding out more and more that the only time 
anything gets done is when we take action ourselves.” 

In the coal mining region, strikes against concessions 
have broken out in Kentucky, Virginia and West Virgin- 

Political-Philosophic Notes 


ia. The longest and most bitter was launched seven 
months ago against the Massey Coal Co. in West Vir- 
ginia. Notoriously anti-union, the Massey Coal Co. was 
set up by Fluor Corporation, the largest construction 
company in the U.S., and by Royal Dutch Shell of the 
Netherlands. The strike has been marked by pitched 
battles, the importation of guard thugs, court injunc- 
tions, shootings, support parades and picket lines. 

BATTLE IN THE COAL FIELDS 

The miners’ wives have been at the center of the 
struggle. One of the women recounted their participa- 
tion: - 

"We’ve marched in the demonstrations, gotten 
arrested and organized food for all the pickets. 
When the newspapers were printing nothing but 
the company’s side, we started writing in, and 
calling in on radio talk shows. We found we had 
more support than we ever thought we had. Peo- 
ple here know that the politicians could make a 
big difference in how this strike is handled, and 
we’ve been calling the legislators and the Secre- 
tary of State to do something about these guards 
that are threatening our children.” 

So creative have the Massey strikers been — in sharp 
contrast to the “business unionism" of so many of to- 
day’s labor bureaucrats — that they travelled to Fluor 
Corporation’s Richmond, Va. office in order to demon- 
strate in solidarity with Black South African miners at 
Fluor’s coal mines where they are kept in guarded bar- 
racks and allowed to see their families only once a year. 

While still far from the mass labor movement needed, 
these statements and actions by workers in Michigan 
and West Virginia reflect a growing opposition to the 
anti-labor offensive of the corporate/Reagan administra- 
tion coalition that has been attempting to ruthlessly 
- (continued on page 11) 





On Reagan’s Visit to Bitburg 


Black 


Bloods: 

Black 

Vietnam vets 

by Lou Turner 

Roods: An Oral History of the Vietnam War by 
Rack Veterans, Wallace Terry. New York: Random 
louse, 1984. 

Ten years ago Saigon fell. It was the end of the war 
n Vietnam. No one has had to wait ten years to ana- 
yze the “vital statistics” of this most unpopular war in 
irder to know that the human toll included the most 
faring reflection of the American dilemma — its racism. 

When Black youth first raised the anti-war cry, “Hell 
10 , we won’t go!” the anti-war movement exposed the 
act that Black GIs suffered a vastly disproportionate 
oil of the frontline casualties (23%) in Vietnam. Bloods 
s the human voice and narrative behind the “vital sta- 
istics” of the Black presence in the Vietnam War. And 
lespite the blatant obfuscation of the Vietnam era by 
©day’s Reaganite ideologues and liberal apologists, 
Roods reaffirms from within the war experience itself, 
he historic Reason that motivated the mass anti-war 
•pposition at home, 
k NEW BLACK GI 

The years 1968-69, which resonated with such world- 
ustoric significance, from Prague to Biafra and from 
5 aris to Chicago, saw the appearance of “a new Black 
oldier” writes Wallace Terry, former Time magazine 
ournalist who compiled the oral histories in Bloods, 
rerry goes on to explain: “The war had used up the 
>rofessiorials... Replacing the careerists were Black draf- 
(continued on page 8) 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

The fact that the most massive, most militant of all 
the anti-Reagan demonstrations occurred in Spain fol- 
lowing the actual eight-minute-studied-averted-look- 
away-from the SS Nazi officers’ graves compels us to 
look into the great 1937 Spanish Revolution and its ab- 
solute opposite, the Franco counter-revolution that the 
West allowed to win. It was , that revolution which 
pointed a way out of the gory Depression decade which 
was leading to World War II. Far from “Spanish cul- 
ture” being the reason for the massive anti-Reagan 
demonstration, not just on Bitburg, but on his^ support 
of counter-revolution in Nicaragua, it was a remem- 
brance of what the Spanish Revolution represented that 
was the real reason for the massiveness of this outpour- 
ing. Nor wasit only a question Of the past and the U.S. 
allowing Franco to win. It was Reagan’s' most recent re- 
writing of history when he dared to utter: “Most Ameri- 
cans were on Franco’s side in the Spanish Civil War.” 1 
The reaction of the Spanish masses was to bum the 
American flag. 

IN A LETTER to my colleagues of April 30 I expo- 
sed not only the Reagan lie as to what type of “recon- 
ciliation” we face, with Germany remaining key to 
Western Civilization, to the international situation, if 
we follow Reagan and think of his reconciliation as 
world counter-revolution. 2 I also 1 pointed out that philo- 
sophically and politically, the expression, “the key to 
the international situation,” was used by Lenin to ex- 
tend the class distinction wrought by the 1917 Russian 
Revolution to a world Great Divide which was depend- 
ent on the 1919 German Revolution for its international 
ramifications. 

Once the predecessors of the Nazis — the Freikorps — 

1. See Anthony Lewis’ “Now We See It,” N.Y. Times, 5/16/85. 

2. For the full letter to my colleagues, write to News & Letters, 59 E. 
Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, 111. 60605. 


murdered Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, thus 
beheading the German Revolution, the key to that in- 
ternational situation was thrown away, though many 
valiant attempts for a so-called Alternative were made. 
Of these, the greatest was the 1937 Spanish Revolution. 
The fact is that that great indigenous revolt of the mas- 
ses for self-liberation in Spain is closer to us than the 
1919-23 German period. 

THE 1937 SPANISH REVOLUTION 

That great revolution in Spain was a national, revolu- 
tionary socialist struggle which Franco destroyed. That 
Stalin’s Russia likewise followed only its reactionary na- 
tional interest, thwarting genuine national revolutionar- 
ies — anarchists. Trotskyists, international Marxist bri- 
gades from many countries— from achieving victory over 
Franco, cannot cover up the West’s so-called neutrality 
that led to Franco’s victory. As for Reagan, he is busy 
rewriting history, allowing his communications director 
Patrick Buchanan to formulate his demagoguery regard- 
ing the soldiers buried at Bitburg as follows: “They 
were victims just as surely as the victims in the concen- 
tration camps.” 3 

It is true, as I have pointed out, that Stalin’s Russia 
also used Spain as a pawn in its jockeying for a role in 
the struggle among the rulers for global dominance. 
This was glaringly evident once the shocking Hitler-Sta- 
lin Pact was signed and, with it, the green light given to 
World War II. But if Reagan thought that his imperial- 
ist concept of Russia as the only “evil empire” would 
mean that the world, especially the Spanish masses, 
would forget that when Hitler’s guns were turned on 
Russia, no less than twenty million souls lost their lives 
in helping to win victory over Nazi Germany, he found 
quite something else. When Reagan disregarded Russia’s 
role as he celebrated the victory of World War II, when 
(continued on page 10) 

3. Anthony Lewis, N.Y. Times. 5/16/85. 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


by Terry Moon 

Ernesto Cardenal, the Nicaraguan Minister of Cul- 
ture, spoke at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
(UIC) on May 10. Though there was little publicity, 
about 250 of us crowded into a lecture hall to hear him 
and give our support to the Nicaraguan revolution. He 
gave a short speech, starting and ending with his poet- 
ry. He spoke of what it meant for him to be Minister of 
Culture, of what his office is responsible for. In ending 
he said he didn’t want to lecture us, but wanted a dia- 
logue and that we could take the floor. I was excited 
about this unexpected opportunity to have a dialogue 
about an ongoing revolution. 

After a few questions, a woman in the Philoso- 
phy Department asked what Cardenal and the 
Ministry of Culture had done about the historic 
oppression of women. But Cardenal didn't answer. 
What he did talk of was women as fighters for the 
revolution, how they had been generals and taken 
whole towns, how today they hold high posts in 
the government and how working out the relation- 
ship between men and women is part of the revo- 
lutionary process. 

But one critique made by the International Women’s 
Liberation Movement is that no revolution to date has 
freed women. I wanted a more concrete response. I said: 
“I want to know how it is that five and a half years af- 
ter revolution, women are still dying from butcher abor- 
tions in Nicaragua? What I am really asking is why is it 
that the fight to control our own bodies is seen as divi- 
sive to revolution rather than as deepening it?” 

ABORTION NOT AN ISSUE 

Cardenal responded that women could get abortions 
if it was medically necessary; that women are not pun- 
ished for illegal abortions. He topped that off with the 
ridiculous statement that working-class Nicaraguan 
women don’t go in for having abortions. But we know 
that it’s working-class and poor women who suffer from 
illegal abortions in every country. As for no punish- 
ment— it is punishment enough to be forced to have an 

Supermarket automation: 
speed up, dehumanization 

Chicago, 111. — I’m a cashier at Super Plus grocery 
store. I want to talk about automation and its effect on 
the worker. The autoworkers in the ’50’s talked about 
the dehumanization of automation, how men were 
forced to work at a rate predetermined by the machine, 
md how working on the machines left them strained 
and tense. It’s the same today, where I work. 

We have a productivity requirement — we have to 
scan $1100 worth of groceries per hour. Management 
determines how fast we work. They say that if some 
people can scan $1100 worth of groceries per hour then 
everybody should be able to. They force us to move 
faster when sometimes we’re sick or we just can’t do it 
and we make too many mistakes. 

There is also discrimination. My store is located in a 
largely Hispanic neighborhood so about 75% of our cus- 
tomers are Hispanic. Most of the management is white 
and the people who work in the office are white or His- 
panic. 

When they hire you, they write on the application up 
in the corner whether you’re white or Black and if 
you’re a woman. After that, it’s pretty much all over. 
They hire a lot of Black women for cashiers, but they 
fire them real quick. We’ve had about 30 cashiers hired 
and fired within the last month. 

As far as automation lightening up the work load, as 
far as I can see it’s made it more difficult because we 
have to keep an eye on the machine to make . sure it’s 
functioning right, an eye on the products we’re passing 
across the scanner and an eye on the customer. It’s 
more like a triple job than a single job. 

When I get off work it takes me about two hours to 
get my head straight enough to talk to people decently 
because I’m used to dealing with inconsiderate custom- 
ers and I’m trying to block them out so I block every- 
body out. When I go home I slam doors and slam 
things down wishing I could quit but I can’t because I 
need the money for school. Usually it takes a long time 
by myself before I can deal with anybody. 

It’s not as hard a job as working in a steel mill or an 
auto plant but the technology is there that makes you 
less of a person. It forces you to become a robot so that 
you can deal with the customers or the management or 
just the machine and it makes so many errors that it 
makes you feel like less of a person because you can’t 
handle it. That’s where the machine takes you over. 

Because we’re not able to block out the machine 
we’re forced to realize that no matter how much tech- 
nology is supposedly benefitting everybody, what it’s 
really doing is taking away your civilness, taking away 
the goodness within yourself. I feel I’m basically a good 
person but when I’m at work, I leave my whole person- 
ality at the door. I have a scowl on my face until I 
leave that place. Once when my boyfriend came to pick 
me up I had this scowl on my face and I had to tell 
him I was sorry but this job just makes me lose myself. 
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Feminists question Nicaragua’s Cardenal 


illegal abortion and risk death and mutilation. 

The fact that many in the lecture halt— especial- 
ly those in the Left — still see women’s fight for full 
freedom as divisive was confirmed when a Latin 
American woman said what I have been hearing 
from the Left for almost 20 years: well, yes, wom- 
en are oppressed, but Latin America is different 
from the North American women's movement, it’s 
a different culture and the main point is that 
women’s struggle must be seen in terms of the 
overall view of the class struggle. 

What was very disturbing about this meeting was the 
seemingly total roll-back of what 15 years of Women’s 
Liberation should have established and that the urgency 
to discuss the deepening of an ongoing revolution — 
when our age has seen revolution after revolution fail, 
or be transformed into a new kind of totalitarianism — 
was not recognized. Listening to the response to our 
questions was like being transported back to the late 
1960s and early 1970s. 

Back then the Left lectured the Women’s Liberation 
Movement that we couldn’t fight for our freedom be- 
cause we didn't understand (as if we were stupid) that 
everything must be viewed in the context of the “larger 
struggle.’* Whatever that “huger struggle” was — class, 
anti- Vietnam war, anti-racism — women were never seen 
as a part of it and our fight was never viewed as a path 
to deepen it. 

TOTALITY OF REVOLUTION 

In Women’s Liberation — News and Letters Commit- 
tees we have said that what was great and unique 
about today’s Women’s liberation Movement was that 
we saw male chauvinism within the Left itself and 
were not afraid to meet that challenge as it appeared, 
everywhere it appeared, anytime it reared its head, un- 
der no matter what disguises. That was so because we 
knew it was no personal question, but one of how total 
revolution has to be. But what I think has to be faced 
now is what I wrote about in the March 1985 issue of 
News & Letters: “We may think that if we leave out 



women- 

woridwide 



In El Salvador, mothers whose children have 
disappeared held a demonstration on May 12 and 
carried signs saying "There is no Mother’s Day for 
us.” The majority of thousands of disappearances 
and deaths have been attributed to the military 
and right-wing death squads. Earlier in May, 
women demonstrated at the Women’s Prison in 
San Salvador in support of women prisoners who 
began a hunger strike for the release of political 
prisoners. 


Stree Mukti Yatra, the first multi-media travelling 
workshop for women’s liberation, reached over 200,000 
women and 100,000 men in 12 days at 20 towns and vil- 
lages in Maharashtra state, India. Performances of the 
play Mulgi Zali Ho (A Girl Is Bora) as well as posters 
and slide shows on sexuality and sexual discrimination 
sparked extensive discussions, and sales of feminist liter- 
ature. Information from Outwrite 


A 72-year-old Navaho Indian woman from a reserva- 
tion in Pueblo Pintado, N.Mv used a White House hon- 
ors ceremony, April 26, to ask President Reagan not to 
cut economic benefits such as Social Security, because 
“many Native American elderly depend on this support 
for their only source of income.” Mae Chee Castillo was 
being honored for helping rescue ten children from a 
burning school bus she was driving, but her efforts to 
try to save the already meager income of Navaho senior 
citizens got her quickly hustled out the door by an aide 
who said, “You weren’t supposed to do that.” 


philosophy it is because it is abstract. But in fact whl 
we are really leaving out is philosophy of revoluth] 
and with it the true uniqueness and reality of our age. 

Philosophy, when it is Marx’s philosophy of re] 
olution, when it is Marxist-Humanism, is not a 
stract. Partly it is your view, your vision, of wh 
it means to be a whole human being, of what 
new society would have to be, and of how tot 
and continuous a revolution must become to mal 
real tiie potentialities we have for being fre 
There can be no question that overthrowing Sont 
za snd surviving five and a half years under con 
nuous attack from the most powerftil country 
the world is a tremendous revolutionary achiev 
ment, and certainly nothing is more exciting thi 
revolution — even one as fraught with contradi 
tions as that in Nicaragua. 

Those who came to hem Cardenal at UIC were c« 
tainly those who support the Nicaraguan revolutic 
Yet missing in the discussion was the urgency of woi 
ing out the question of how to deepen revolution wh 
it is still ongoing. Cardenal’s response to two questio 
on Women's liberation, perhaps in 1970, could ha 
gone unchallenged. But in 1985, when we have se 
soured : revolutions from Africa to Portugal to Ir; 
(where; in each women were fighters, leaders, ai 
thinkers in the revolutionary process), what’s at sta 
is not alone Women’s Liberation, but developing a rev 
lution that doesn’t spend itself in mere anti-imperialis 
and anti-capitalism, without ever revealing what it 
for: a revolution that can become so permanent th 
every segment of society will be free and that our visit 
of what it means to be human can at last be realized. 


Fired, but still fighting 


Detroit, Mich.— The hospital I worked for is closi 
June 1 for five months of renovation, but not all woi 
ers will be called back. The union is already outo- 
members gone, not to be rehired. Laid-off workers ci 
not transfer to other hospitals because they have 
many out on the street also. 

Early 1984 saw a big change in health care service t 
cause Of financial pressure caused by decreased in-f 
tient admission of Medicare patients. My hospital w 
hit hard and we were forced to take days off. Soi 
workers retired early. There were two big lay-offs. 

My work became very hard with short staffing. I w 
glad to* see my vacation come. When I returned, 
nurses’ aides were laid off and I had been demoted fr< 
nurses’ aide to operating room attendant. I had 
choice. Less then 30 days into orientation, I was i 
cused of misconduct on the job and unjustly fired. 

1 am how awaiting arbitration. My benefits r 
out after 27 weeks, and there is no insurance 
think of the thousands of patients I had taken cs 
of, and! I am not eligible for insurance or Medici 
benefits. 

I hope to get back into the health care field, but 
pay for my meals I am willing to accept any work p 
gram from Social Services. I just finished my uni 
steward’s training, and at home I have in my brief c; 
enough cards to bring however many want to into a i 
ion. After I get in 90 days, I will be organizing becaus 
think it’s a shame to work me for free. 

—Former hospital worl 


Argentina 

Women demand justice 


The individual, horrifying stories of abduction, imp: 
onment in clandestine jails, torture and death are be 
told again in Argentina. This time it is testimony 
those who survived and they are giving it against f 
six generals and three admirals who presided over I 
campaign of terror in the 1970s in which 15,000 peo 
were murdered or disappeared. The maximum sentei 
the military can get is 25 years. 

The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo gathered outs 
the tribunal building shortly after the trial began 
April 22. Within earshot of the proceedings, they be; 
to read the names of people representing thousands 
petty officials, priests, doctors and others who hi 
been linked to the terror and repression. The Moth 
are demandng these “minor” figures be brought to j 
tice along with the generals and admirals. The won 
intend to come every Thursday to continue read 
from the list of names. 

As the trial began, fascist vigilantes bombed politi 
headquarters of two parties and stormed Radio Belg 
no, a state-owned station run by intellectuals critical 
the military, which they likewise blew up. The extre 
right, though out of power, is still active in organ! 
armed groups. The Grandmothers of the Plaza de Mi 
are among those drawing attention to this. 

They demonstrated at the Interior Ministry with e 
dence of the revival of the Triple A (Argentine Ai 
Communist Alliance), a paramilitary group includ 
many police, which began murdering workers and li 
ists during the last Peronist government. The Peroi 
labor leaders called to testify at the trial have not ci 
cized either the reign of terror or the military. 
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American workers have their own rich history of struggle 


by John Marcotte 

“We just had a work stoppage at Clay- Adams. How 
do you think you feel, when machines you have spent 
your whole life making are brought in from a non-union 
shop and you’re told you have to inspect them?” That 
was what a worker had to say about multinational Bec- 
ton-Dickinson Corporation’s decision to shut down its 
Clay-Adams high-tech medical equipment plant in Par- 
sippany, New Jersey on June 1. 

“We’ve made them millions of dollars for 35 years 
and now three months ago they decide this is how 
they’re going to pay us back. They’re not going out of 
business. This is much worse. They just want to move 
our work to their non-union plants down South. They 
think we are just numbers in an account book. Well, 
we’re going to make them see that those numbers are 
people— families — children- — torn up lives. If we 
don’t stop them here, every union worker’s job is in 
danger!” continued the worker. 

UNION IGNORES RANK-AND-FILE 
, The union, District 65/UAW, has responded with ral- 
lies at the state capitol to get the legislature to pass a 
plant retention law. They are turning to these politi- 
cians, the courts, the state AFL-CIO and a “corporate 
campaign.” The union calls this using “every resource 
at our command.” ' c . 

, To workers in my shop this all smells of politics, and 
that’s a dirty word, the politics of Reagan- Mondale. 
“Our union meetings have more in common with politi- 
cians and their promises till they get in office, than 
with any meeting of workers discussing their problems,” 
say fellow workers. The union leaders don’t know what 
to do to get the rank-and-file to come to their rallies, 


to vote for their politicians. 


they say. They are in a real jam, because they don’t 
Have the key to unlock the. only “resource” that’s worth 
anything— their own rank-and-file’s ' energy, creativity 
and ideas. 


I remember every time 


at Art Steel, it was always the union that came 


running to tell us we had 


“The workers are asleep,” 


we had a work stoppage 


to go back to work. And 


when we really needed to fight, when whole shifts 
were getting laid off, the iunion would never strike 
over that because "hiring and firing” and deciding 
on production was a right they had long ago given 
up to management. 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 

Workers could get together in struggle, something big 
could develop. j 

We invited one of the student leaders to speak at our 
first strike meeting. It’s too bid, but he still had a lot of 
the old .ideas that come from this society. Instead of 
saying to us, “Let’s join and help each other,” he talked 
to us like he was our teacher. Naturally, most of the 
workers got turned off. 

But some of us, includihg me, wanted to con- 
tinue trying to work with the students. Several 
times I was invited to the campus to speak at stu- 
dent rallies. Both management and the local union 
leadership were scared to death about what could 
develop. We were learning how powerful it is 
when different forces of revolution come together. 

That is , the newness and greatness that I see in the 
student movement developing today: that all the forces 
: of revolution are coming together. Black and white, 
young women in the leadership as well as men, and the 
beginning of a relationship between students and work- 

6TS 

N^S AND LETTERS 

: i There is another experience from 1970 related to the 
: question of mental and manual labor that I would like 
to share with News & Letters readers, especially since 
this is the' 30th anniversary issiie of our paper. 

! One young worker to the plant then was a former stu- 
dent fromithe Berkeley campus and worked with a radi- 
cal newspaper. During the strike I wrote up an article 
and showed it to him, thinking maybe his paper would 
print it. He Said no, but he knew another group and pa- 
per that liked to print what workers said and thought. 
That was how I met News and Letters, a revolutionary 
paper and organization that has been practicing a new 
relationship of worker and intellectual for 30 years. 

In News and Letters, breaking down the division 
between mental and manual labor is part of the 
process of creating the Marxist-Humanist philoso- 
phy of freedom. Both workers and intellectuals be- 
come writers and Marxist-Humanist theoreticians. 
To me, it is the closest one can get to being a full 
human being in this alienated world. 

Soon I will be out on the campuses to talk with the 
students, trying to break down this division between 
mental and manual labor. I hope students will write to 
me at News & Letters to let me know what they think 
about what I have said and about our whole newspaper 
News & Letters, which began 30 years ago with a 
Black autoworker, Charles Denby, as its editor. 



On June 17, 1953, East German workers 
struck against speed-up in the first mass re- 
volt from under totalitarianism. Their demand 
was "Bread and Freedom.” Strikes by workers 
in the rest of Eastern Europe followed, open- 
ing a new epoch of freedom struggles. News & 
Letters began publication in June, 1955, on Hie 
second anniversary of the East German revolt. 


To young workers on the Art Steel night shift, 
what use was the union? When what we needed 
more than anything was to fight for our jobs, the 
union was no use at alL I remember one time 
when the day shift stopped work, even the New 
York police couldn’t get them out of the plants— it 
was the union that finally talked them out. 

So American workers aren’t buying the unions’ limits 
on their struggles, their politician way of struggle. They 
have their own rich history which has raised the deep- 
est questions of human freedom. Isn’t that what the la- 
bor movement is supposed to be about? 

QUESTIONS OF HUMAN FREEDOM 

In the 1380s the American workers’ massive strikes 


Solidarity at Rouge Steel 

^ ^.in the plant 


for the eight-hour day raised the question of human 
time. In the 1930s the mass movement of sitting down 
at the machines they had operated all those years not 
only challenged the corporations’ private property but 
also raised the question of “Who controls production?” 

In the 1950s the wildcat strikes against Automation, 
starting with the 1949-50 Coal Miners’ General Strike *, 
both raised the question of “What kind of labor should 
human beings do?” and showed the clear break between 
the union leadership and the rank-and-file, as the min- 
ers rejected John L. Lewis’ calls to return to work, and 
the auto workers voted with their wildcats against Wal- 
ter Reuther’s praise of high-tech Automation as “prog- 
ress.” This “progress” is coming to full fruition to the 
1980s with high-tech robots and permanent high "Unem- 
ployment, plant shut-downs and labor concessions. 

As a coal miner said Under the impact of that 1949-50 
strike, “What I want to know is: how and when will the 
working man— all working men — have such confidence 
' to their own abilities to make a better world that they 
will not let others do their thinking for them”*. When 
workers, women as well as men, develop that confi- 
dence, we will see what totally original forms of strug- 
gle, what new stage of freedom ideas American workers 
-will give to the world. 


* A 1980’s View: The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in foe U.S. by Andy Phillips and 
Raya Dunayevskaya, available from News and Letters, see p. 7. 

2 Chapter XVI, “Automation and the New Humanism,” in Marxism 
and Freedom by Raya Dunayevskaya, available from News and Let- 
ters, see p. 7. 


Dearborn, Mich. — Where I work at Rouge Steel, 
around the blast furnaces and coke ovens, you don’t see 
much organized opposition to the concessions we were 
forced to take two years ago under the threat of perma- 
nent closure of steel. There is a lot of complaining and 
occasionally the frustration is brought forth at union 
meetings. The general hope is that we’ll get back some 
incentive pay, vacation time and holidays when the con- 
tract expires to 1986. ’ 

Incentive pay, however, can be seen as being divisive. 
The Rouge River plant divides the steel-making facili- 
ties from the iron-making facilities. Those engaged to 
steel-making have always made more incentive pay than 
iron and coke workers for reasons that seem unjust to 
iron and coke workers, because their jobs are more haz- 
ardous, and without iron and coke no steel Can be 
made. 

The powerhouse workers, who provide the power for 
iron and steel to be made, have been trying for over ten 
years to get incentive pay, but those already getting in- 
centive pay for the most part seem uncaring to back the 
powerhouse workers in their demands. It would seem to 
be a strong demand and one of solidarity to share the 
incentive pay equally among steel, iron, coke and pow- 
erhouse workers. But the union leadership never strove 
v for this, and with such divisiveness encouraged, solidari- 
ty becomes diminished. 

— Rouge Steel skilled worker 


...with South African workers 


At the Ford Rouge Local 600 General Council Meet- 
ing on May 11, a big fight broke Out when one of the 
delegates took the floor to discuss a resolution opposing 
Ford’s support of apartheid South Africa. I heard the 
story from another UAW member who was there, and 
he said it had been brewing for months, ever since the 
new council was elected in January. 

Many of the delegates have been getting madder and 
madder because the new council president has a habit 
of pulling out the microphone plug whenever he’s had 
enough of what someone is saying. Then he plugs it 
back to for the head person. This time he pulled the 
plug on the delegate who was talking about the anti- 
apartheid resolution. An actual fight broke out when 
another delegate tried to put the plug back to so the 
man could finish what he was saying about Ford to 
South Africa. 

The tension had also been building for another rea- 
son. In March, rank-and-file workers had held a protest 
at Rouge Steel calling for Ford to stop supplying the 
South African government with police cars. The Gener- 
al Council just happened to call a meeting for the very 
same time. These workers have circulated a petition 
calling for Ford’s divestment which hundreds of rank- 
and-file workers have signed — yet for the past two 
months, discussion of the resolution has not made it to 
the floor at the monthly council meeting. 

A lot of Ford workers are asking why Owen Bieber, 
UAW President, went ail the way to Washington to get 
arrested, and right here at home the local leadership 
won’t take a stand on demanding that Ford stop sup- 
porting apartheid. After this fight broke out was the 
first time the issue really got discussion on the floor. 

— UAW member 


"Smoke gets in our eyes” 

Detroit, Mich. — On Tuesday, May 14 at U.S. Auto 
Radiator, there was a protest against the smoke which 
was blowing around the factory. At 11:30 workers 
stopped working and stood in their work area and 
talked or went to the water fountain and talked. 

We have a ventilation system, because they took out 
all the windows, hut it hasn’t worked many times. This 
time, instead of blowing the smoke out, the system blew 
it back to. 

After lunch the protest went into other departments. 
Some workers were yelling, “Get the fire department!” 
as more and more people stopped work. The company 
could see as time went on that it wasn’t going to get 
the production it wanted, so they sent everyone home 
around 1:10 or 1:20 p.m. We won’t get paid for the time 
we lost. 

— Plant One worker 
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Campus protests on South Africa crisscross the nation 


Editor’s Note: Below are brief reports from the South Afri- 
can divestment protests occurring on campuses across the 
country. For a more extensive report of the Columbia block- 
ade and the Berkeley sit-in, see the May N&L. 

UCLA: Mandela City 

Mandela City, UCLA — “We won’t rest ’til they di- 
vest” is the message that greets visitors to UCLA’s 
Mandela City (formerly the Schonberg Quad) — called 
by one Latino resident, “L.A.’s first liberated zone.” 

On April 24, four thousand students had rallied in the 
Schonberg Quad demanding that the University of Cali- 
fornia system divest all its funds horn companies doing 
business in South Africa. The rally became a sit-in at 
the administration building, Murphy Hall, which lasted 
until the end of the week when police forced the dem- 
onstrators out, arresting 20. The protesters then moved 
back outside and declared the founding of Mandela 
City, pledging to stay until the UC system divests and 
all charges are dropped against those arrested. 

Mandela City has 150 residents living in over 70 
tents. Signs and banners abound on the tents and 
trees declaring the diversity of the residents, the 
majority of whom are women— Blacks, Latinos, 
Asians, whites, lesbians and gays, artists, Central 
American solidarity activists. 

One resident told me: "We really don’t have a 
leadership. There was the organizing of the origi- 
nal rally at Murphy Hall, but the decision-making 
at Mandela City rests with our nightly meetings.” 
These nightly meetings discuss not only the day- 
to-day running of the city and its future activities, 
but also the newest developments both in South 
Africa and on other campuses. Students have set 
up a nationwide computer information network. 

The university has said^the students will have to 
leave Mandela City after May 16, but one Black 
woman student expressed the feeling Of many 
when she told me: "We have no intention of going 
anywhere until our demands are met.” 

— Gary Clark 

U. of Michigan protest 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— Anti-apartheid students at the 
University of Michigan began a ten-day sit-in on the 
mam university square on April 24, the National Day of 
Solidarity with South African freedom fighters. Three 
hundred youth attended a protest rally, and then 30 
students spontaneously marched over to the president’s 
office to demand complete divestment by the university. 
The sit-in was also spontaneous. As one sit-inner said, 
“It just happened. People hung out after the demon- 
stration. We sat down and decided to stay. 

“When people began getting arrested at Berkeley, we 
started getting really concerned about divestment here. 
We found out we haven't fully divested. We started this 
in solidarity with Berkeley and Columbia.” 

The protesters held nightly informal meetings to talk 
about why they were there and about South Africa. Se- 
veral thousand students signed the petition the protes- 
ters posted by the makeshift structure in the university 
square. 

While some youth felt the group’s function as a white' 
students’ group was primarily opposing oppression in 
South Africa, others wanted to talk about racism in the 
U.S. as a whole and on their own campus. One woman 
told us, “Black/white relations have been undercover in 
the movement for a long time. People tried to pretend 
racism didn’t exist. I am really glad it is getting this 
consciousness raising now.” 

-—News and Letters Committees par tic ipan ts 


U. of Florida sit-in 

Gainesville, Fla. — Students at the University of Flori- 
da (UF) have been blockading Tiger Mandela Hall for 
divestment since April 24, the national day of student 
protest against apartheid. A lot of our inspiration came 
when we went to the April 20 march on Washington. 

We held a rally for divestment On the plaza and 300 
came. From there we marched to tire Florida Founda- 
tion, which is a private institution set up for getting 
alumni contributions and investing them. 

We demanded to see the person in charge of stock in- 
vestments for the foundation. When he wouldn’t See us, 
we marched to the administration building. That’s when 
the sit-in happened spontaneously, and we renamed the 
building Tiger Mandela Hall. 

The next day, we held another rally and a delegation 
of four went in to talk with administration officials. 
They wouldn’t listen to us and wouldn’t reveal UF in- 
vestments. 

When the administration wouldn’t talk with us, 
we locked the doors and began the blockade. Uni- 
versity President Criser ordered arrests, and 25 
students, one faculty member and one co mmuni ty 
person were taken away. But we got a sympathet- 
ic Black judge and got out in eight hours. We in- 
tend to keep the blockade going until the Florida 
Foundation meets in June. 


I was active in work against U.S. intervention in Cen- 
tral America, I believe in self-determination, that people 
choose their own government and life, and this move- 
ment is part of self-determination. 

-JI, rf Florida studeat 



Columbia studehts confront trustee on issue of di- 
vestment. Students ended their blockade of Colum- 
bia with a march to Harlem. 


Confront regents at Berkeley 

Berkeley, Cal. — South African Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner Desmond Tutu spoke to an overflow crowd of 9,000 
at UC Berkeley on May 13. While Tutu could not di- 
rectly mention the campus divestment movement for 
fear of being charged with treason in South Africa, he 
nonetheless managed to make it clear that he brought 
the support of Black South Africans. 

Later that week on May 16 and 17, the UC regents 
met on the Berkeley campus — determined NOT. to take 
up the issue of divestment despite faculty, student and 
staff demands. The rite for the meeting was Lawrence 
Hall of Science (LHS), high in the hills above the cam- 
pus. LHS is difficult toreacfoit’s built like a fortress 
and is accessible by only one road. Nevertheless, 2,500 
demonstrators marched the 1.5 miles from campus to 
make sure the regents heard their demands for immedi- 
ate, full divestment of university funds in South Africa. 

An employee at Lawrence Berkeley Labs (LBL) who 
participated in the demonstrations told us the following' 
story: “For a week there was a continuous police build- 
up in the area so that by the day of the march there 
. were more than 400 police, several helicopters and even 
a canine unit. One of our parking lots was fenced in and 
became a police command post and detention center. 

“Many of us, both students and staff, supported the 
demonstrators and made a banner that said ‘We Are 
LBL Employees for Divestment.’ We went outside the 
gate and gave water to the marchers as they came up 
the hill 

"Despite the massive 'police presence and the 
fact that it Was finals week, several hundred dem- 
onstrators spent the night .at LHS, and the next 
morning over 600 protesters threatened to barri- 
cade the regents if they didn’t vote for full divest- 
ment. We went up with our banner for a short 
while before work and could see that there were 
students from all of the UC campuses. 

“This week has been a real education for all of us 
here. The university did everything possible to make 
free speech and assembly virtually impossible. We did, 
however, manage to have an entire week of political dis- 
cussion on everything from divestment to the Philadel- 
phia bombing.” — Participants 

• 

UIC dim! coalition 

Chicago, 111.— Students at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago (UIC) have formed a new organization. Divest 
Now Coalition, to protest the university’s $5.7 million 
investments with firms that do business with South Af- 
rica. The new group was formed by members of the 
Black Student Organization For Communication, Stu- 
dent Government, the Circle Organizing Committee on 
El Salvador and Central America, and others. 

On May 8 the new coalition, which included 75 stu- 
dents, held a spirited march through many different 
campus buildings. The following Wednesday a delega- 
tion went to Urbana, Illinois, joining students at the 
University of Illinois campus there to attend a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees. After students presented their 
demand for total divestment, the Board stated that 
they were awaiting a study (now six months in the 
making). 

The following day a much larger group of students 
met on the UIC campus. A forum on apartheid was fol- 
lowed by a rally attended by over 200 students. The 
Board of Trustees meeting was denounced as “totally 
disgusting.” 

After the rally, students marched to the chancellor’s 
office and held a sit-down until the chancellor agreed to 
meet with the students at an open forum the following 
week. 


Many challenges face this new coalition. An editorial 
in the student paper cautions the coalition to “keep dis- 
cussion to a minimum and focus on apartheid and the 
need for the university to divest.” Yet it seems clear 
from even the informal discussion around the campus 
that many students recognize that this can only damage 
both the unity of the coalition and its development as 
the force and Reason of a new student movement on 
the campus. A participant 

• 

Northwestern arrests 

Evanston, 111. — On Thursday, May 9, the Anti-Apar- 
theid Alliance of Northwestern University held a rally 
at Rebecca Crown Center, the administration building. ' 
About 500 people gathered on the front plaza and re- 
named it Nelson Mandela Center. Joshua Lazerson took 
the Microphone and delivered a call to civil disobedi- 
ence to those in attendance. One hundred forty-eight 
students marched into President Weber’s office demand- 
ing Northwestern divest itself of all stocks in companies 
doing business in South Africa. 

Weber’s response was the same as what we had re- 
ceived in our prior meeting with him: he was not willing 
to make a stand, nor was he willing to meet any one of 
our demands. He made it apparent that the university 
would begin arresting the students sitting in his office : 
at 5 p.m. 

An outside support committee quickly mobilized sup- 
port throughout the campus, and at 4:30 there were 
about 300 students chanting “Divest Now!” and “What 
do we want? End to Apartheid! When do we want it? 
Now!” As the police moved into Rebecca Crown and it 
became apparent that the students sitting in would be 
taken out through the parking garage, the outside sup- 
port rally moved into the driveway and sat in, hoping 
to block the arrests. Ninety-five of our fellow students 
emerged handcuffed. 

Soon students, released on their own recognizance, 
began to return. They decided to sleep in at Mandela 
Hall and hold a protest against the inauguration of 
President Weber. Weber is a protege of George Shultz 
and a former labor secretary in the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

On the following Saturday, 300 marched to the site of 
the inauguration, held up signs for Divestment Now and 
compelled Mayor Washington, who was part of the cer- 
emony, to wear the red arm band of the Free South Af- 
rica Movement. The sit-in is continuing. 

• — Northwestern participants 

; • ;■ 

Cal. State: ‘two-way road’ 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The national resurgence of student 
activism over divestiture spilled over to Cal State-L.A. 
on April 27 when over 350 students gathered for a rally 
de mandin g that, the school rid itself of stock in compan- 
ies linked to South Africa. < 

The Friday afternoon rally’s turnout surprised every- 
one, from the administration to the student organizers, 
and represented the largest demonstration on campus in; 
many years. Several speakers told the crowd that tire 
time had come to ensure that student fees not be used 
to prop up apartheid. 

It was the speaker from Cal State News and 
Letters, however who made tire strongest impact 
when he linked solidarity with the South African 
freedom struggle to the struggle for achieving a 
total social transformation here at home. Peter 
Wermuth said, "The struggles nationwide over di- 
vestiture are an important beginning, not alone 
for re-igniting student activism, but as well for 
pointing tire way to new struggles in this country 
against Reaganism as a whole. But as great as the 
new protests are, divestiture alone will neither 
stop apartheid nor sever the racist U.S. - South Af- 
rican government connection. That is because the 
strings that tie tire U.S. to apartheid are very 
deep, economically, politically, militarily...only a 
fundamental social transformation of the racist, 
sexist, class-ridden living conditions in the U.S. as 
well as in South Africa will fully sever tire apar- 
theid link.” 

He continued, “What has inspired the new stage of 
student activism today is a new stage of freedom strug- 
gle in South Africa, and that is hardly a quantitative 
question. On the contrary, in battling for a totally new 
way of life the South African freedom fighters have 
■shown American youth the need to sever the apartheid 
link here at home. It is the two-way road of freedom 
struggles and ideas between the U.S. and Africa that we 
are witnessing today...” 

Within weeks of the rally the administration has al- 
ready shown signs of moving in the direction of divesti- 
ture. Thus, the University Foundation has decided to 
“ask” that the college sell off its stock in several corpo- 
rations linked to South African apartheid. But the 
struggle is far from over. More actions are planned to 
ensure that there is total divestiture, and more thinking 
will surely accompany it so that the direction of this 
promising new struggle can be worked out. 

— A participant 
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Has a new generation of revolutionaries been born? 


by Ida Fuller, youth columnist 

The new spirit of activism arising on the campuses 
nring the past two months has made us ail ask: ‘‘Has a 
Jw generation of revolutionaries been bom?” Last 
onth you read in the pages of News & Letters in- 
irson reports of events at Columbia University, UC 
erkeley, Northwestern University and University of II- 
nois-Chicago, as well as a review that I had written of 
aya Dunayevskaya’s new book, Women’s Liberation 
nd the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the 
uture, from the vantage point of youth, because I 
anted to assure that a dialogue bn the new ideas of 
larxist-Humanism would not be separated from the 
ew campus activism. 

Since the last issue of News & Letters has come off 
le press, sit-ins and demonstrations have exploded on 
;ores of campuses nationwide (see page 4). On April 
4, students consulting each other through an intercam- 
us system of communication called for a “National 
nti-Apartheid Protest Day.” Thousands from 90 cam- 
uses took over their administration buildings, boycot- 
sd classes and held teach-ins, for a Free South Africa 
nd an end to Reagan’s CIA backing of the Nicaraguan 
Contras,” and to the nuclear buildup of both super 
owers. 

(AGISM IN THE MOVEMENT 

It is precisely because of the possibility of new begin- 
ings in this movement that I want to discuss a contra- 
iction which we faced during our participation in a 
leering of the University of Chicago Divestment Coali- 
ion. At this meeting, a group of 50 students had gath- 
red to discuss the contents of a letter to be written to 
he university president calling for divestment of univer- 
ity funds, and to plan a rally to air that demand. At 
his point, two Black members of the Hyde Park com- 
lunity walked in and immediately changed the nature 
f the meeting by asking that the racism in Hyde Park, 
pecifically police brutality and I.D. checks, become is- 
ues raised by the committee and that a vigil be called 
m that basis, inviting the Black community. Otherwise, 
hey pointed out, it would seem that racism is only a 
(uestion in South Africa and not one that the Black 
ommunity faces every day in Hyde Park and on the 
ampus of the University of Chicago. 

The response of an organizer of the meeting — a 
eftist — was quite shocking. He stood up and lec- 
ured them on how "our main focus is divestment" 
ind how "the Black community needs to be con- 
vinced by you that we are on their side.” After 
Sve more meetings, the coalition for divestment 
jlecided to include the general question of racism 
at home on its agenda. By then, however, the 
Black students had boycotted the meeting. 

! Indeed, if it had not been for the challenge of the 
Marxist-Humanist participants and the protests of some 
rank-and-file members of the coalition, the leadership 
jvould have just gone ahead with their meeting and ig- 
nored the boycott. Instead, the leadership was forced to 
bend a letter of apology to the Black activists, asking 
them to join the committee, so that together they 
would decide on the form of protests and the demands 
presented. 

MARX’S MARXISM, THE BLACK DIMENSION 

It was this manifestation of racism within a Free 
South Africa Coalition which made me think of how all 
of us in the movement need to become conscious both 
of the two-way road of freedom ideas between Africa 
and America and of how Marx’s conception of the Black 
Dimension was integral to his philosophy of liberation. 

It is not alone that we in America have “heard” and 
are hearing South Africa speak to us— from the Sharpe- 
ville massacre of 1960 to the Soweto rebellion begun by 
youth in 1976, to mass rebellions which have been oc- 
curring this year— much as the South African masses no 
doubt have “heard” and are hearing us — from the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott of 1956, to the Freedom Rid- 
ers of the 1960s to the sit-ins on divestment that we are 
holding on campus upon campus nationwide. It is that 
our’ “listening” has to be of a very special kind — one 
that never separates the actions of fighting for freedom 
from the ideas that are both implicit in those actions 
and which must be worked out as full categories of 
freedom by activist-thinkers in Africa and in 
America. 

Here is where Marx and his conception of humanism 
and of the Black Dimension can have an impact upon 
our thought. Marx’s concept of revolutionary humanism 
encompassed all the forces fighting for freedom in his 
day. Insofar as the America of the 1860s was concerned, 
he kept his eyes riveted on the Abolitionist struggle, the 
runaway slaves, the Civil War and the possibility of 
Negro regiments fighting the South. And he made those 
actions into categories of revolutionary thought right 
within the pages of Capital: “Labor in the white skin 
can never by free so long as labor in the black skin is 
branded.” It was not just a slogan; it was manifested in 
the fight for the eight-hour day which arose after slav- 
ery was finally abolished through the Civil War. 

Today, we as Marxist-Humanists are laboring to sin- 



Anti-apartheid demonstrators marching to Berke- 
ley’s Lawrence Hall of Science, where UC regents 
were meeting. 

gle out the revolutionary freedom categories of the 
Black Dimension in Africa and in America: 1 the “new 
humanism” of Frantz Fanon, the revolutionary dimen- 

Challenge to the youth 


sion within Steve Biko’s philosophy of Black Conscious- 
ness, the dimensions of American Black thought and ac- 
tion which can point a way forward. 

In act and in thought, that two-way road between Af- 
rica and America, between Marx’s revolutionary vision 
and the necessity to create a philosophy of liberation 
for our day, is the heeded perspective for all of us in 
the revolutionary movement. It is in this' spirit that I 
would like to invite all of you in the Free South Africa 
movement to become co-thinkers. Please write to me on 
your experiences within this freedom movement so we 
can begin a dialogue on a Marxist-Humanist view of a 
new human society. 

Ida Fuller, c/d News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, 
Chicago, III. 60605 

1 See the 1983 Introduction “A i 980’s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Afri-a" and “The Two-Way Road to African Revo, 
lutions” in American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Van- 
guard (1963) as well as Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan. 


On the needed total uprooting of the old 
and the creation of new human relations 


Editor’s Note: To continue our discussion of "Youth and 
the dialectics of revolution ” we are publishing excerpts from 
a letter that Raya Dunayevskaya wrote to the International- 
ist Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee in 1983. For a copy 
of the full letter please send 50 e to News & Letters, 59 E. 
Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, III. 60605. - 

“I love all men who dive. Any fish can swim near the 
surface, but it takes a great whale to go downstairs 
five miles or more; and if he don’t attain the bottom, 
why all the lead in Galena won’t fashion the plummet 
that will. I’m not talking about Mr. Emerson now— -but 
that whole corps of thought-divers that have been div- 
ing and coming tip again with bloodshot eyes since 
the world began.” 

— Herman Melville, Letter of March 3, 1849 

Dear Youth: 

Because of my deep confidence in the youth striving 
to be “thought-divers” (whether or hot they are superb 
swimmers just by being young and strong), I’d like to 
appeal to you to dive into the battle of challenging 
post-Marx Marxism. That battle will reveal the much 
greater maturity of this historic period as against that 
of the generation of the 1960s. It is true that they were 
so massively active in that decade that 1968 had 
reached the threshold of a revolution. The fact, howev- 
er, that it remained an unfinished act made it clear to 
the following generation that they had better probe 
deeply into how the lack of serious theory vitiated ac- 
tivism’s goals. The idea that activity, activity, activity 
would absolve them from the hard labor of recreating 
Marx’s theory of “revolution in permanence” for their 
age and that theory picked up “en route” would solve 
the totality of the economic-political-social crises, as 
Well as end U.S. imperialism’s war in Vietnam, ended in 
total failure. 

Nevertheless, one of the most famous debates in that . 
period was that between Sartre and Ldvi-Strauss (not 
exactly youth themselves, but accepted as gurus by the 
youth movement), as the 1960s generation continued to 
follow new philosophies like Existentialism and Struc- 
turalism, instead of trying to find the historic link of 
continuity with “old” Marxism. While Ldvi-Strauss cri- 
tiqued Sartre’s adherence to dialectics, holding that 
Structuralism required the analytic, empiric, scientific 
method, Sartre- — since he, himself, was enamored with 
Structuralism and had as ahistorical an outlook as 
Ldvi-Strauss — could hardly win the argument for mean- 
ing as against Ldvi-Strauss’ emphasis on non-meaning. 
Here is how Ldvi-Strauss put it; 

In my perspective, meaning is never the primary phenome- 
non; meaning is always reducible. In other words, behind 
all meaning there is a non-meaning, while the reverse is not 
the case. As far as I’m concerned, significance is always 
phenomenal . 

A profound critique of Ldvi-Strauss’ Structuralism 
came, not from Existentialism, but from an independent 
Marxist anthropologist-dialectician, Stanley Diamond: 

The ethnologist is actually saying that he is not interest- 
ed in meaning (significance), which he regards as merely 
(and always) phenomenal. For him, the primary phenome- 
non is not meaning, but the non-meaning which lies behind 
meaning and to which, he believes, meaning is reducible;* 

The point is that the life-blood of the Hegelian dia- 
lectic — when it is not diluted by Existentialism but seen 
in its essence as a ceaseless movement of becoming, dis- 
closing the meaning of history — is exactly what Saved 
Hegel from the Kantian, impenetrable “Thing-in-itself ’ 
and its absolute idealism. Though Hegel may have 
wanted to confine history to history of thought, the sin- 
gle dialectic which characterizes both objectivity and 


•See “Anthropology in Question” m Section 6, “The Root is Man: Crit- 
ical Traditions” in Reinventing Anthropology (Vintage Books, Ran- 
dom House, 1974). 


subjectivity moved Hegel to objective idealism. That 
single dialectic became the ground for Marx’s dialectic 
of revolution... 

IT IS TRUE THAT revolutionaries like Mao also 
tried to escape confrontation with actual social revolu- 
tions aimed against his state-capitalist regime which he 
called Communist. But the Chinese youth saw how 
empty was the word “Proletarian” before “Cultural 
Revolution.” At the very height of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the dissident, revolutionary youth in Sheng Wu- 
lien hit out against their rulers by calling them “the 
Red capitalist class.” They concretized the kind of com- 
mune they aimed to have as against what existed in 
China by calling for one like the Paris Commune of 
Marx’s day: “Let the new bureaucratic bourgeoisie 
tremble before the true socialist revolution that shakes 
the world,” declared their Manifesto. “What the prole- 
tariat can lose in this revolution is only their chains, 
what they gain will be the whole world!” 

Here was Mao, who had declared himself to be a 
Marxist-Communist and in 1949 led a great national 
revolution. If he was aware of how deep the uprooting 
of the old had to be as he openly declared the revolu- 
tion to be bourgeois-democratic and the society itself to 
be state-capitalist, he revealed none of it to the masses. 
He assured them they had nothing to fear from the 
"Chinese who stood up,” a regime that was headed by 
the Communist Party. By 1966, when he launched the 
“Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” he not only 
declared his land to be “socialist” but designated it the 
“storm center of world revolution.” The Chinese youth 
failed to be impressed as they felt his rule to be that of 
any capitalist (private or state) totalitarian ruler-exploi- 
ter. 

The revolutionary youth of the Sheng Wu-lien them- 
selves caught the historic link to Marx’s Marxism and 
the Paris Commune of Marx’s day as the decentralized 
political form to work out the economic-political-social 
emancipation which would keep the power in the hands 
of the masses. 

PERMIT ME HERE to go back to 1953 to re-ex- 
amine the process of working out, or seeing the emer- 
gence of, a new philosophic dimension. It is the year I 
first broke through on the Absolute idea, removing itsj 
abstract, mystical veil and seeing it as not only a unity 
of theory and practice, but a totally new relationship of 
the two because a new historic beginning had been 
reached with this live movement from practice. This 
was the period we completely rejected both the designa- 
tion of the youth as "the beat generation” and the prag- 
matic view of the epoch itself “as end of ideology.” 

The breakthough on the Absolute Idea helped us to 
perceive a new generation of revolutionaries in that so- 
called “beat generation” who were rejecting a world 
they never made; and to see in the revolts in Latin 
America and Africa the emergence of a Third World. 
Indeed, toward the end of the 1950s, retrogression and 
McCarthyism in the U.S. notwithstanding, we declared 
it to be a totally new epoch: in production (with Work- 
ers Battle Automation); in political freedom battles, 
whether that be the new Black Dimension in the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott or in the East European Freedom 
Fighters against Russian state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism; in the new stage of cognition as the Hun- 
garian Revolution highlighted it by bringing Marx’s Hu- 
manist Essays onto the historic stage. The break- 
through on the Absolute Idea was not only on the 
movements from practice and from theory but also on 
ORGANIZATION’ as we held that its dialectic would 
illuminate also the dialectic of the Party, as we had 
long since rejected “the party to lead” concept. We 

(continued on page 11) 
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PROTESTS BRING OUT FREEDOM IDEAS IN AFRICA, IN U.S. 


Even among those active in the di- 
vestment protests, very few knew South 
Africa as it was presented in N&L las t 
month. Lou Turner stated from the be- 
ginning that the subject (South African 
revolt since 1984) would be taken up in 
the context of dialectics of revolution. I 
had not realized how different things 
looked a year ago, with the Nkomati ac- 
cords and the three-house parliament. 
But I especially liked the form of the 
piece, as it traced month by month the 
"reciprocity of economic and political 
content” of the revolt. When you put it 
all together, you see what “dialectics of 
revolution” means in an ongoing move- 
ment. 

Anti-apartheid protester 
New York City 

While hot totally spontaneous in its 
inception, the occupation of the steps of 
Berkeley’s Sproul Hall in support of di- 
vestment displayed all the fervor of a 
truly spontaneous action... I, for one, 
felt more energetic, imaginative, alive 
than I had ever felt before. What 1 felt 
Was freedom, a precious feeling I will 
remember all my days... 

But someone had determined that the 
thrill of genuine democracy would not 
be stimulus enough to maintain our mo- 
rale and numbers; that what we really 
needed was bread and circuses. Every 
night at nine the entertainment, which • 
was often quite good, would arrive, and 
we couldn’t let our discussions keep the 
musicians waiting... The established 
groups need to learn, and we need to 
teach them, that a movement grows 
only so long as it is open, only so long 
as people find in it a means of expres- 
sion and participation that is less alien- 
ated than what they can find elsewhere 

'tyt&^'liyes.^ 

. ' .Participant 

Berkeley, Calif. 

The white students do not deal with 
the obvious fact that it is racism in 
America, in Chicago and at University 
of Chicago that allows U of C President 
Hannah Gray to oppose divestment. 
The one is connected to the other. In 
order to get U of C to divest, we must 
challenge the whole racist and ethno- 
centric culture of America. What is so 
different between a housing project like 
Cabrini-Green in Chicago where I am a 
minister, and a bantustan in South Afri- 
ca? To oppose drawing these types of 
connections is to be undialectical. I 
have studied Gramsci and the Frankfurt 
School of dialectics. That and my own 
experience have drown me that even 
white radicals need constantly to be ed- 
ucated, to rethink and overcome then- 
own racism. If that process takes place 
continuously, then we can have a genu- 
ine interracial movement. 

Black divinity student 
University of Chicago 
■ ■ * * * - 

On the TV and in the newspapers 
there is a real attempt to make you 
think that the violence in Black South 
African townships is “tribalism,” or just 
crime. So 1 liked Lou Turner’s view* 
(May N&L) that it is the community’s 
struggle to “purge the townships of col- 
laborators with apartheid.” In the De- 
troit rebellion of 1967, there was some- 
thing similar. Blacks attacked price- 
gouging store owners and burned their 
stores. It didn’t matter if they were 
Black or white — if they ripped off the 
people they were hit. 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

Bishop Tutu was recently here in Los 
Angeles, and Mayor Bradley held a 
press conference with him, saying that 
the City of Los Angeles will be divest- 
ing some of its funds from companies 
doing business in South Africa. Bradley 
was acting the real champion of free- 
dom. Then the next day, he sent the 
police to bulldoze Justiceville, the shan- 
tytown homeless people had set up for 
themselves here in Los Angeles. Eleven 
people were taken to jail. Bradley sure 
knows how to talk out of both sides of 
his mouth! 

Black and angry 
Los Angeles 


In the May pre-publication ad for 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s new book. Wom- 
en’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution, there was a powerful quo- 
tation about South Africa. It began: 
“Whatever orgy of violence the white 
rulers will now indulge in, South Africa 
will never again be the same.” It sound- 
ed so much like 1985 and Uitenhage. 
When I found out that it was written in 
1960, I was startled. It seemed like 
there was a prediction of today’s South 
Africa written 25 years ago. 

Working woman 
' . ’ Chicago 

The April 20 demonstration in Wash- 
ington, D.C. showed that something 
new was in the air. The numbers were 
greater than any demonstration over 
the last few years; but even more im- 
portant were the fresh new youth, 
whether college or younger, who were 
there very much as part of their move- 
ment against apartheid and Reaganism. 
The N&L literature table was a con- 
stant dialogue and on a more serious, 
more philosophical level than at any 
demonstration I remember. 

I got no argument when saying: we 
feel our age has seen many revolutions, 
but none have resulted in a classless so- 
ciety... After apartheid is overthrown, 
what then? For that we are saying 
something much more difficult than a 
party program is needed — a philoso- 
phy of freedom. There was plenty of 
head-nodding. It was easier to talk 
about philosophy as the concrete need, 
both because of the maturity of the 
times, and because I felt more confi- 
dence, in stating it right out, from what 
has rubbed off on me from the new 
stage of Marxist- Humanism Raya is 
working out this year... 

Marsdst-Humanist 
New York City 

NEW MISSILES IN UTAH 

Once again, the people of Utah are 
threatened by the prospect of thousands 
of nuclear missiles being housed within 
the state. Five years ago, we were suc- 
cessful in preventing the MX missile 
from finding a home here. We may not 
be so fortunate in opposing the “mid- 
getman” missile. When the MX missile 
was thrown out of Utah, 78% of the 
state opposed basing it here. Currently, 
only 50% oppose the “midgetman,” 
which would be mobile, very accurate. 

While Utah was successful in oppos- 
ing the MX, that has not been enough 
to stop Utah from becoming a military 
dumping ground for new missiles, nucle- 
ar waste or biological and chemical 
weapons. Despite our efforts in Utah, 
the MX is handed and in production. 
President Reagan has gained approval 
for the missile solely through manipula- 
tion of the public. Only when people 
deepen the concept of opposition to a 
society that fosters militarism will there 
be any hope of a new society for human 
development instead of weapons devel- 
opment. 

Philosophy student activist 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



YOUTH IN ACTION, IN THOUGHT 

In the middle of rush hour in Chica- 
go’s Loop, I observed a rem: table 
demonstration last month by some 200 
high school students. They called it 
“No Business as Usual.” At one inter- 
section, the Chicago police who had 
been shadowing the march moved in 
with gestapo-style efficiency and brutal- 
ly arrested students for no apparent 
reason. Instantly the marchers began to 
chant, “Let them go!” With paddy wag- 
ons screeching into the intersection, and 
cops bolting from squad cars with their 
hands poised over gun holsters, or grip- 
ping night sticks, the attack was meant 
to intimidate. 

Instead the students made the cops 
the immediate object of their scathing 
rejection of American militarism. They 
chanted: “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
World War III is really a must” and 
“Join the army, learn to obey, kill and 
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die for the USA!” I didn’t feel that 
these were some youth “rites of spring”; 
they are the voices of reason in our nu- 
clear age. 

Black activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

What struck me about the May N&L 
was the presence of the youth dimen- 
sion throughout. I’m understanding 
more now what it means that Marxist- 
Humanism made a category of youth as 
revolutionary back in the 1950s, when 
others just saw the “beat generation.’’ 
Six months ago everyone was saying 
that today’s youth are reactionary or 
apathetic— but look how the new cam- 
pus movement has spread. 

I was impressed with Ida Fuller’s 
youth column, how she showed that the 
newest Marxist-Humanist work, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and the Dialectitis of 
Revolution, is' on forces of revolution 
as Reason — not only on women— and 
speaks to today’s youth. The reason 
this book is so important for youth is 
not that at every point in Dunayevska- 
ya’s articles youth is there. It is that at 
every point the dialectics of revolution 
are presented. 

Youth activist 
- Los Angeles 



Today I went to the Wayne State 
University Archives and asked to see 
the Bound Volume of N&L from 1962. 
What was so interesting to me was that 
what Charles Denby was saying in 1962 
is what we are still fighting for in 1985. 
Denby was saying that workers have to 
spend their lives in endless hell under 
automation. His job on one of these 
man-killing machines demanded 247 
pieces an hour. Each piece weighed 37' 
pounds. After a half-hour he was soaked 
wet. 

When I read this I thought of when I 
worked on the oven at U.S. Auto Radi- 
ator. I don’t know the weights of the 
radiators; they vary, but they are 
heavy. It is a hot job in the winter and 
the summer. You sweat all the time. It 
was hell, with back pain all the time. 
When a foreman feels like having a 
worker moved to a harder, dirtier, fast- 
er job, he picks the worker he hates 
most. We are dying for the sake Of 
production. The only ones who can stop 
it is ourselves. 

U.S. Auto Radiator worker 
■ V' Detroit 


* * * 

The government and the economists 
have pointed to high tech as the area 
that would take in the unemployed 
from the declining industries. But now 
high tech itself has been hit with in- 
creasing waves of unemployment. Hon- 
eywell, Inc. recently announced monthly 
phased shutdowns that would affect 
nearly 5,000 workers, while Computervi- 
sion and Wang Laboratories planned 
layoffs that will affect some 7,000. 
These are all in Massachusetts, along 
Route 128— touted as the Eastern 
equivalent of California’s famed Silicon 
Valley, which has also been hit with a 
wave of shut-downs and layoffs. 

Observer 

Detroit 


MARX’S DIALECTIC IN MATH 

A Reader’s View in the May N&L on 
The Fetish of High Tech and Karl 
Marx’s Unknown Mathematical 
Manuscripts asserted that, in those 
Manuscripts, “Marx’s interest was pri- ■ 
marily in the inner logic of math.” It is 
no accident that, in exploring that “in- 
ner logic”, Marx used the category of 
“negation of the negation,” the same 


Hegelian expression he used in Capite 
for proletarian revolution. 

Marx’s critique of “the veil of obsci 
rity” in math was implicitly a critiqu 
of those who hide from the dialectic ur 
der tiie pretense that human though 
can be reduced to formal logic. In m 
view, he thus anticipated today’s fetis 
of high tech and its total objectificatio 
of thought in the form of computers. 

Perhaps, as the correspondent state: 
to find ip the Manuscripts Marx’s ax 
ticipation of a new direction to the ft 
tish, one has to want to do so ver 
much; one of the greatest failures of th 
post-Marx Marxists has been a lack < 
interest in doing; the hard intellectui 
& labor of delving into Marx’s many ur 
. published notebooks. 

Franklin Dmitrie 
Chicag 

• 

EUROPE, EAST AND WEST 

Thanks for printing the “Direct R« 
port from East Europe” on povert 
(May N&L). What I always like s 
much about N&L are the direct link 
you have to the places where revolt i 
stirring. No one else carries that kind c 
report from East Europe; it makes m 
think of how you had a report from P< 
land in 1971 and from Czechoslovakia i 
1968. The material on Hungary was ur 
known to me, since the New Yor! 
Times had given me the impressio: 
that Hungary was some sort of an Eas 
bloc “boom town” these days. 

Long-time reade 
Brooklyn, N 1 
y- . 

City and regional elections will b 
held in Italy this May. It is the fin 
time that . the Greens (ecologists) ar 
presenting themselves in the election: 
and many of their leaders come froi 
the extra-parliamentary groups — Man 
ist or Marxist-Leninist. Many of thei 
are very well known, thus creating 
small movement. 

In Germany the Greens, with thei 
slogan “a political party against politics 
parties”, have proven themselves to b 
very reactionary^ After being electee 
they support the political party tha 
maintains the most advanced ecologies 
program, often the most reactionar 
group on the scene. However, the Com 
munist and Socialist parties here, and 
think the Social Democrats in Ger 
many, attack them in a stupid waj 
They say that the really essential prob 
lem is unemployment, and thus one ha 
to create conditions for new investment 
which will mean jobs. Everyone know 
that these new investments are goini 
into robotics, which is eliminating jobs.. 

Corresponden 
. 'Milan, Itali 


IROQUOIS RESIST DRAFT 



The Chiefs of the Six Nations (Ire 
quois) have initiated communicatio 
with the U.S. government regarding th 
exemption of Iroquois young men firor 
the draft and military Service. They cit 
ed the Tworow-Wampum treatie 
signed by the Iroquois nations and th 
U.S. government, known as the treatie 
of Fort Stanwix (1784) and Canandaigu 
(1794). They affirm the right of eac 
government to exist but not to interfer 
with the other. 

By requiring young Iroquois men t 
register, the U.S. government is violal 
ing the most basic principle of this tres 
ty. The Six Nations have a long histor 
of asserting their right to sovereignt 
by refusing federal BIA money, grantin 
sanctuary to Dennis Banks and travel 
ing internationally with passports fror 
the Six Nations. For more informatio 
on this struggle, write Karen Beetle at: 

Upstate Resistanc 
PO Box 662 
Syracuse, NY 1321 
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ADDITION TO THE MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


The “Theory/Practice” column by 
Raya on the “Addition to the Marxist- 
Humanist Archives” was a lot to ab- 
sorb. I spent a long time reading and 
re-reading the first paragraph. The way 
Raya rethinks every historical event, 
even events in her own life and work, is 
significant. For example, in that para- 
graph I feel she is taking her own state- 
capitalist group of the 1940s to task by 
saying that “we had not then pro- 
claimed Marxist- Humanism in the U.S. 
as an important, independent, historic 
tendency.” 

Even more unusual was her state- 
ment that when Marxism and Free* 
dom was published in 1957, she had de- 
fined its two aims as the American 
roots of Marxism and its world human- 
ist dimension, and yet, “we had not sin- 
gled out...the third characteristic of 
Marxist-Humanism-Mhe dialectics of 
revolution,” even though that is what 
permeates the book. Just that one para- 
graph gives you a new view of what 
“critique” means. 

( Friend of N&L 

Chicago 

* * * 

Hi! I just got the April N&L. The 
material on the exhibit about Dunayev- 
skaya in Detroit sounds very interest- 
ing. Work and expenses prevent my 
being there, unfortunately. Good to see 
your ad for Raya’s new book. Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution. Here is the money for my 
copy; I hope to see it soon. I’d really 
1 love it if you cotdd have her autograph 
it. I probably won’t run into her up 
here in Alaska. Keep up the good work!. 

Subscriber 
-■''''Petersburg, Alaska 
a v ' 

One thing that struck me about the 
new addition to the Marxist-Humanist 
Archives, 1981-85, is origins and futures. 
The introductory note begins with 
Marxist-Humanism’s first book, Marx- 
ism and Freedom, 1957, and ends with 
its work in press. Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future. But I don’t 
mean this alone as a chronological 
sweep. Rather, I am interested in Du- 
nayevskaya’s and Marxist-Humanism’s 
methodology whereby the digging into 
origins is ground for finding a pathway 


toward the future. 

Thus I was struck that the 1981-85 
Archives refers one back 100 years to 
Marx and his Ethnological Note- 
books, ignored for almost a century, 
and as well refers to the 1984 pamphlet 
on the Coal Miners’ General Strike and 
Marxist-Humanist origins therein. The 
references to Marx 100-plus years ago 
and to Marxist-Humanism 35 years ago 
are not here reminiscences, but form 
the basis for the new directions Marx- 
ist-Humanism is hewing out. 

Observer 

Chicago 

• 

AMERICA S DECLINING HEALTH 

The editorial on “High Tech and die 
State of Health in America”, May 
N&L, was excellent. As a hospital dieti- 
tian I am trained to assess toe nutri- 
tional status of patients, solve toe eat- 
ing problems which accompany illness, 
and teach diet-disease information to 
patients, doctors and nurses. The way 
the system works, I rarely get to do 
what I am trained to do. The sexism of 
the mostly male physician staff makes 
it very difficult to “teach” them any- 
thing. Hie muses are so overworked, 
they often don’t do accurate nutritional 
monitoring or careful feeding. With 
Medicaid funds being cut, patients ei- 
ther go home before I get a chance to 
teach them about the nutritional as- 
pects of their therapy, or I teach them 
so soon after surgery that they don’t 
learn because they are still too drugged 
or scared to be interested. For better 
health care we need a system where 
there is time for human- relationships. 

Clinical dietitian 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

I was not impressed with the health 
care editorial, for what it didn’t say. It 
was almost liberal. Yes, care is lousy, 
poor get screwed, big money goes to the 
military. But as with the question of 
what kind of labor human beings should 
do, the truth is that you will still get 
killed even when you do get health 
care. I didn’t feel there were enough 
openings toward transformation of it all 
in the editorial 

Lab technician 
Queens, NY 
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Your Editorial in the May N&L 
showed how backward the United 
States is when it comes to human work- 
ing conditions* no matter how much 
“advanced” “high tech” we have. When 
I read about things like farmworkers 
not being permitted access to toilet fa- 
cilities, all I can think is that the Reag- 
an Administration sure is insulting our 
intelligence when it claims to stand for 
human rights and human brings. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

WOMEN’S 
WORK, ' 
WOMEN’S 
STRUGGLES 

Thank you for the article in the May 
N&L about the crisis with toe Los An- 
geles Feminist Women’s Health Center, 
when a fire “of uncertain origin” de- 
stroyed our facilities. Your readers will 
be glad to know that we have found a 
new location; nothrng is stopping our 
determination that women have a right 
to feminist health care and reproductive 
freedom. We will he holding several 
fund-raisers and appreciate contrib- 
utions. Send help to: 

Women’s Choice Clinic 
6221 Wilshire Blvd., Ste. 419 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 

I just finished reading Charles Den- 
by’s book, A Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, and would 
simply like to thank him for writing one 
of the most moving books I have read. 
As a member of one of the most imper- 
ialistic countries in the world, I feel 
very ashamed by what has been done in 
the name of “white superiority” but as 
a feminist and trades unionist, 1 feel 
very heartened by what concerted grass 
roots action can achieve. 

So much of . what Denby writes 
strikes such familiar chords— left-wing 
parties which enjoin us to forget sexism 
and racism because after the revolution, 
they will simply cease to exist, and 
meanwhile can we please get on, make 
toe tea/do the typing, while our white 
middle-class male “brothers” define our 
struggle for us. We are made to feel 
traitors if we challenge this... 

^ Clare T. 

’ Bristol, England 
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I’ve been working as a chambermaid 
in a hotel. The work is totally exhaust- 
ing and gives you the most terrible 
backache. Our supervisor is Polish and 
is just like Stalin. On the one hand she 
wants all the rooms done thoroughly to 
the extent of sweeping the comers with 
a handbrush and washing the paint- 
work; and on the other it’s a real race 
against time to finish all the rooms 
which you are assigned. Often we are 
short of staff because no one can stand 
it for more than three months and the 
wages are disgusting.' 

Only two of us are English, the rest 
being Italian, Algerian, Nigerian and 
Spanish. All the chambermaids are 
women; all the porters are men. We re- 
ceive the same wages even though our 
work is easily twice as hard as theirs... 

Myrica Gate 
^ London, England 

BOMBING OF PHILADELPHIA 

It was inhuman of Wilson Goode to 
do what he did — dropping a bomb on 
the MOVE headquarters. And he said 
he would do it again! The result was all 
those charred bodies and toe homes in 
the neighborhood destroyed. They could 
have negotiated instead of dropping the 
bomb. The Detroit News had two 
pages of articles, but I had to stop read- 
ing them, they made me so sick. People 
are saying it was like Vietnam or World 
War II. 

Ex-Philadelphian 
-V-V . .. Detroit 

When I read about the city of Los 
Angeles trying to evict the occupants of 
Justiceville, a shantytown for the home- 
less, because of “unsanitary conditions”, 
I immediately thought of what Philadel- 
phia and its cops did to MOVE. 1 espe- 
cially appreciated what Eugene Ford 
said about too many he talked to who 
“thought it strange that the city would 
be so concerned about ’sanitation’ for 
homeless people when they organize 
themselves, but do nothing about far 
worse conditions of filth in the welfare 
hotels.” 

You would almost think that the wri- 
ter of the “Justiceville, USA” story had 
the upcoming horror of Philadelphia in 
mind. 

Furious 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ex-Robben Island prisoner speaks 


Editor’s Note: The following is excerpted from a talk deliv- 
ered by Sonny Venkatrathkani at a meeting in Los Angeles, 
sponsored by TransAfrica, in early April. 

I am a native South African Indian. I was raised up 
within South Africa and at an early age I was taught 
that there is no mixing of the races, that white is supe- 
rior to all and the African Black is inferior. We were 
separated in all walks of life — Indian, Asian, “Colored,” 
African— except within public transportation. But never 
were we allowed to mix with whites. 

IT WAS ONLY IN 1955 when I went to Natal 
University (a warehouse in comparison to the white 
schools) that I found out racism was not natural. I had 
the shock of meeting Blacks (Africans), and through 
this relationship I received my consciousness and we re- 
alized our oppression. We began student activity for hu- 
man rights against the regime. This is also when I real- 
ised that America was not the land of bread and honey, 
because we heard about the Black consciousness, move- 
ment there, as well, and it gave us encouragement. 

I became a teacher when I got out of the university 
and attempted to talk to my students about equality 
and freedom and to join the student movement. I was 
discharged for my activities and was placed under a 
banning order which forced me to be in my home from 
6 PM to 6AM, which was very oppressive to withstand 
for five years. 1 

I could not be present where there were more than 
two people, and I was banned from any educational fa- 
cility. By 1964 I was forced to become a butcher and 
work for myself because no one was allowed to hire me. 

I CONTINUED my activities as much as possible. I 
was involved in a unity movement in 1970 and was ar- 
rested and detained. In detention I was tortured. I will 
not discuss this in detail, but will say that this is how 
and where Biko was killed. I was held there for months, 
before being sent to Robben Island where I was impris- 
oned for six years, together with about 30 other political 
prisoners. We were kept separated away from the main , 
population. 

Nelson Mandela was one of the people I was impris- 
oTied with. He is just a simple and sensitive man, as 
most pf us were. The process of imprisonment dehu- 
manizes you and strips you of your human dignity. 

At Robben Island I attempted to teach my brothers 
the alphabet and how to read and write. Education was 
banned by the prison, and all our privileges were taken 
away. I was put in solitary confinement for six months. 
In 1978 I was released from Robben Island, but was 
kept on a banning order until 1983. 

| Black health crisis 

Chicago, HI. — From my perspective, working at St. 
Bernard Hospital on Chicago’s South Side, your editori- 
al on “High Tech and the state of health in America” 
(May N&L) was right on the money. We have a large 
percentage of welfare and Medicaid patients. We used 
to have more, but ever since welfare changed its rules 
and stopped reimbursing the hospital dollar for dollar, 
the hospital has been trying to limit the number of wel- 
fare patients. The president of the hospital told us that 
they are only getting an average of 63 cents on the dol- 
lar from welfare; we&are pays a flat fee per patient. 

_ This whole policy encourages St. Bernard to put wel- 
fare patients out of the hospital early and bring them 
back later for another admission — or not to admit them 
at all. The worst is the OB/GYN situation. They don’t 
w ant welfare mothers because their babies are more 
sickly, more undernourished, and the women are sick 
themselves. It’s all because of the poverty in the com- 
munity. 

Women come to the emergency room in labor, 
and the hospital says there’s no room for them. 
They send them to Cook County Hospital. The 
fruth is that there is room. In fact the patient cen- 
sus has declined so much we’ve had to shut one 
floor. They clump all the welfare patients together 
on one floor, with nearly all Black nurses. The 
staff/patient ratio is worse there. 

The sickening thing is that three years ago, before 
the cuts in the welfare payment plan, St. Bernard took 
in every welfare patient they could get because they 
were “good business.” Now, they are “money losers,” so 
they eire turned away or pushed out. 

Our hospital got a lot of publicity because they 
brought Ben Wilson (Simeon H.S. basketball star) here 
after he was shot. Now his parents are suing the hospi- 
tal for not preventing his death. I don’t think the para- 
medics should have brought him to St. Bernard. After 
they had him stabilized in the emergency room, he had 
to wait an hour and a half to go into surgery because 
all the operating theaters were in use. They should 
have taken him to a trauma center, but for the whole 
South Side there are only two. 

Our community has the greatest need for health care, 
because the general level of health is so poor. Yet the 
health care is substandard in my opinion. It’s depres- 
sing. You see the same people come in and out of the 
hospital. They don’t get better; the severely ill just die. 
We need more than a few dollars; we need a real 
change in the health and health care of the community. 
** — St. Bernard Hospital worker 


THE STUDENTS RECOGNIZE the oppressive 
tricks of apartheid. At the age of 12 and every two 
years after, they are forced to take a test which will de- 
termine if they continue their Bantu education. If they 
fail, the youth are put on the farm and are forced to 
work. That is why 150,000 youth have been boycotting 
schools for over one and half years. 

We are all Black people of South Africa: the “Col- 
ored,” Indians, Asians pnd Africans, because we recog- 
nize Black Consciousness as the Idea of Freedom. We 
are not racists and do not attempt to push anyone into 
the ocean unless they don’t give us what is ours, which 
is power. We are human beings and we must preach 
and demand human dignity. 

An orgy of violence in 
the cradle of democracy 
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They came into that Black neighborhood some 
200 strong, wearing flak jackets and carrying rifles. 
These men who were white and some Black, and 
yes, eyen headed by a Black mayor. House by 
house people were moved out of their homes, out 
of their lives, so that the “others” could be gotten 
I to. The others? A baker’s dozen or so men, women 
and children. All living their pained existence amid 
a little too much garbage and rodents. A violation 
of health codes; an annoyance to their neighbors. 
But a capital crime? One deserving of execution? 

Water cannon and tear gas and rifle fire were di- 
rected against these Black men and women and 
children, who had at most a few rifles between 
them. What terror it must have been in that house. 

A siege of a dozen hours. And then. And then the 
bomb. This “tactical necessity” became an inferno 
of death and destruction. Seven adults and four 
children, yes children, were immolated there. And 
those 200 men waited and waited as fire destroyed 
fifty-two other homes in that Black neighborhood, 
leaving 250 homeless. 

Were we in the South Africa of SharpeviUe, 
1960? Of Soweto, 1976? Of Uitenhage, March, 1985? 
No, we were in Philadelphia, U.SA., May, 1985 — an 
orgy of violence in the "cradle of democracy.” 

Black America had been brought here in chains, 
worked under the lash, lynched and raped and shot 
down. And now. And now Black America has been 
bombed. Where to next, American behemoth? 

— E.W. 

Youth Awareness in Action 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Youth Awareness in Action is a 
group that high school students got together on our 
own. We come from various high schools, and now the 
group also includes college students. We want to make 
people aware of their history and culture and to uncov- 
er the truth. Awareness will motivate people to action, 
to deal with problems in the community. " 

Right now we are concentrating on an issue that will 
be on the June 6 ballot. It is the City of Los Angeles’ 
solution to crime prevention: they want to hire L000 
more police. We youth are saying: This is not attacking 
the problem; this is just a superficial solution. 

Look at this: the public school system dropout rate is 
42%; school playgrounds close at 4:00 p.m., though it 
doesn’t get dark till 8:00; our park and recreational sys- 
tems are not adequately staffed and equipped. Having 
more police is not attacking the problem at its roots. 
Youth need better, more pertinent education, better rec- 
reation, jobs, and drug rehabilitation and education pro- 
grams. 

The rate of Black youth unemployment is very high, 
and now Ronald Reagan wants to lower the minimum 
wage, which will make matters worse. It will put more 
youth in the streets. As it is now, cocaine dealers are 
glorified. They will tell you, “I can make more money in 
one deal than the working man can make in a lifetime.” 

We are organizing a youth march for rights, marching 
from the city’s juvenile detention center. We hope to 
get as many schools and students involved as possible. 

— Los Angeles Black youth 


Long Live Justiceville 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The struggle of the homeless for 
Justiceville has not been lost, even though this shanty- 
town set up by the homeless themselves, in downtown 
L.A.’s Skid Row district, has been leveled by a police 
order. (See May N&L for earlier story on Justiceville.) 
Homes of 63 people, built of plywood and cardboard, 
were forcibly uprooted, and 12 homeless resisters were 
arrested for trespassing. 

“We were cited for sanitation problems,” one resident 
said. “We never denied that, but the kind of problems 
they talked about exist in every alley in Skid Row. If 
we are illegal, then they might as well pick up all the. 
homeless people and put us in the Coliseum.” 

The fact is that the state is more afraid of the 
homeless organizing themselves and offering an 
alternative to state aid programs, than it is wor- 
ried about unsanitary living conditions which exist 
in all the state "welfare hotels.” 

The idea of Justiceville is a demand for new hu ma n 
relations for the ffbmeless. The entire Black community 
has a high percentage of unemployed people, only a 
step away from the reality of homelessness. 

Eugene Ford 


BLACK WORLD 


(continued from page 1) 

tees, many just steps removed from marching in the Ci- 
vil Rights Movement or rioting in the rebellions that 
swept the urban ghettos from Harlem to Watts. All 
were filled with a new sense of Black pride and purpose. 
They spoke loudest against the discrimination they en- 
countered on the battlefield in decorations, promotion 
and duty assignments. They chose not to overlook the 
racial insults, cross-burnings and Confederate flags of 
their white comrades. They called for unity among 
Black brothers on the battlefield to protest these indig- 
nities and provide mutual support. And they called 
themselves ‘Bloods.’ ” 

What the reader experiences in Bloods is the 
plunge into the "heart of darkness” of Ike Viet- 
nam holocaust. And from nearly every Black vet 
we hear how the conspiracy of American racism 
and class society made inevitable that plunge from 
the Black condition to the battlefront. 

“I was twenty when I went to ‘Nam. My people was 
froAi South Carolina. We was migrants. We picked 
string beans in New York. Strawberries in Florida...” is 
how Specialist 4 Charles Strong describes his origins. 
However, it was not only the Vietnam experience, but 
the jamming up of that experience with the Black con- 
dition, which led to the kind of social consciousness 
which would resolve to “...never risk my life or limb to 
protect anybody else’s property...this country is not 
going to tell me to go out again to stop the spread of 
communism.... If another war breaks out and they want 
me to gt>, Fd rather die. Fll fight anyone here in Ameri- 
ca. But if they come and get me to send me... I’m going 
to have my gun ready for them.” 

Just as young Black workers formed the Black 
caucuses in the unions, so too had Black GIs be- 
gun to organize in the armed forces at the end of 
tiie 1960s and early 1970s. The most telling sign of 
this was the breakdown of the rank hierarchy. 

Specialist 4 Robert Holcomb relates the following: 
“When I went over to the 101st Airborne, I heard sto- 
ries that the white guys would stay close to the Black 
guys in the field because they thought the VC (Viet 
Cong) and NVA (North Vietnamese Amy) didn’t shoot 
at the Blacks as much as the whites. And there were 
signs the Communists put up in Ashau Valley which 
told the Black soldier this was not his war. Finally, in 
the 3rd of the 506th, about 20 Black guys refused to go, 
to the field fo. a good week. They thought more Blacks 
were going to the field' -becatwe Blacks were lessJikely 
to get shot. They were confine.. ; ti- 
nned with Article 15 (court martial)...” 

A NEW BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS 

But it was not only combatting the racism of the mil- 
itary which produced a new political consciousness* 
among Black GIs. The conjunction of this Black con- 
sciousness with the realization that they were being 
used to defeat the struggle for national self-determina- 
tion of another subject people resulted in more than 
Black nationalism. A new social consciousness that did 
not stop at race, but which saw deep into the class divi- 
sions erf American society, expresses itself through the 
“war stories” in Bloods. * 

In post-war America the Black vet finds it natural to 
think of the Black condition as a state of war. Accord- 
ing to Specialist 4 Gene Woodley, “...living in America 
in the eighties is a war for survival among Black folks. 
And veterans are being overlooked more than every- 
body.” 

Bloods is more than a collection of “war stories.” It 
is an historical narrative documenting the twin hells of 
the war at home and abroad, as well as the revolution- 
ary coming into being of what Specialist 4 Stephen 
Howard called “the last generation to believe.. .in the 
honor of war. There is no honor in war.” As such, 
Bloods is a book for the future, for those young Black 
men in America’s ghettos whose destiny this govern- 
ment wants to fasten to its search for new Vietnams. 
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Rigoberta Menchu ’ S lit e Guatemala and Dominican Republic 


.RIGOBERTA MENCHU, An Indian Woman in 
uatemala, edited by Elisabeth Burgos- Debray. Verso, 
>84. 

Rigoberta Menchu has become internationally known 
i a spokeswoman in exile of Guatemala’s revolutionary 
ovement. In this book she tells the story of her own 
e and the development of her thinking, as one individ- 
d within a whole peasant population who have en- 
ired exploitation and persecution to the limit and ris- 
i in arms to win their freedom. 

For the testimony of a young Quiche Indian peasant 
oman to reach people in the technologically advanced 
orld is something of a revolution in itself. (See also 
jr contribution to Guatemalan Revolutionaries 
peak, published by N&L.) It opens up a new relation- 
lip based on a shared quest for human liberation, in 
jposition to the one-way flow of coffee, cotton and 
igar that links her world to ours in the global capital- 
t system. 

Rigoberta Menchu describes the love and pride, 
le cooperation, communal decision-making and 
smocratically elected leadership that form the 
ay of life in her remote mountain village and the 
tuals and ceremonies in which these traditions 


Workers, women, peasants fight repression 


But her community had been pushed onto marginal 
nd and could not raise enough food horn the fields 
ley laboriously cleared from the jungle. Each year they 
ad to make a sickening journey, crammed into the 
ick of a closed truck, down to the Pacific coast to 
ork on one of the big plantations (fincas). 

Life on the fincas was sheer hell. At the age of five, 
le was helping her mother at work in the fields; at 
ght, she was picking coffee for pay. Even so, they were 
lid so little that her baby brother starved to death. 
Rigoberta’s father, Vincente Menchu, worked 
ith the peasants’ union, the Comite de Unidad 
tampesina (C.U.C.), and in time the whole family 
lecame active. By 1978, their village had devised 
L*ai»s and ambushes for defense against the army. 
Rigoberta participated in an upsurge of mass protest 
gainst oligarchy and military dictatorship that encom- 
assed demonstrations of students and workers in the 
ties and strikes of both factory and plantation work- 
rs, as well as guerrilla resistance. She became increas- 
igly aware of the urgency of greater unity with other 
idian ethnic groups and with ladinos (despite her life- 
>ng experience of ladino racism against Indians) and 
ndertook to learn Spanish in order to communicate be- 
raid her own Quiche people. 

Among those human forces which are striving for a 
lily free, classless society, Karl Marx recognized one 
rch force in the traditional peasant village community, 
hich he discussed in the context of Tsarist Russia. As 
igoberta Menchu shows us, if is also a mainspring of 
evolution in today’s Guatemala. —-Richard Bunting 
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Guatemala — The Mutual Support Group for the 
Appearance Alive of Our Relatives, organized last year 
primarily by wives of disappeared or murdered Guate- 
malan labor activists, held a march in April in which 
1,000 participated. The group itself has faced repression 
from the regime of Gen. Mejia Vktores. Two of the six 
founders have been killed, along with members of their 
families. 

Workers who attempt to organize are fired from their 
jobs. But many, like the Coca Cola bottling plant work- 
ers in Guatemala City in the late 1970s, are murdered. 
Today the bottling plant workers can claim a victory. 
The shut down plant they occupied for a year has been 
reopened with new owners, their union has been recog- 
nized and half the original 500 workers have been called 
back. 

'Hie workers had organized the occupation and kept it 
going in the face of death threats and intimidation to 
themselves and their families. They also got important 
support from the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) and other such organizations which focused inter- 
national attention on the plant occupation. The workers 
were able to get their story to a worldwide audience. 

The ILO tried to keep the campaign within the con- 
fines of narrow “trade union rights.” But like the Black 
trade unions of South Africa, the struggle for union 
rights is a political as well as economic challenge to the 
30 years of military dictatorship in Guatemala. Coca 


Cola is a high profile multinational. The workers trying 
to organize unions in the less well-known enterprises 
need international solidarity as well. 

• 

Dominican Republic — Uprisings over the increase 
of food prices swept the Dominican Republic last year 
while land in the countryside stood idle. Now peasants 
have been taking matters into their own hands. They 
have been taking state-owned land they say is either 
left uncultivated or else is given over to big landowners 
to exploit while the peasants go hungry. 

They have staged land invasions and begun to weed 
and prepare the land for farming in San Franciso de 
Marcoris, Monte Plata and the National District. When 
58 men and women were arrested during an occupation » 
in Monte Plata in late April, relatives and members of 
the local peasant cooperative took over a church to 
press for their release. The imprisoned peasants, except 
for seven women leaders of the occupation, were set 
free on orders of the central government. All told, 250 
were arrested at various locations. 

The leader of the Independent Peasant Movement 
announced that 12,000 peasants will march on the Na- 
tional Palace in Santo Domingo in mid-May to demand 
that the government complete its stated intent to give 
“land to the tiller.” The peasants say they are fed up 
with political promises and intend to continue the land 
invasions. — Mary Holmes 


HJ§. students vs. military ‘Peasant of El Salvador’ 

-•'V£v- w DoflYllt Miph T rooonflu oaiu o 


Chicago, 111. — On Friday, May 17 I attended the 
“Armed Forces Day Rally” which was held to protest 
Chicago’s Armed Forces Parade. Most of the people 
there were youth but there were also many adults and 
senior citizens who were holding banners and signs. 
Many of us had participated in another protest we 
called “No Business As Usual” disruptions on April 29. 

Many of the youth at these demonstrations were from 
the local high schools like Whitney Young, Metro, Lin- 
coln Park and Evanston. At my school we handed out 
leaflets for these actions. We had to dodge school offi- 
cials because it’s illegal to do that, April 29 was the 
first time we had ever done this. 

At the Armed Forces Parade we did guerrilla 
theater, die-ins and other disorderlies. Many peo- 
ple dressed up in costumes. I was dressed as the 
Pope, and when everybody "died” I Messed some 
and killed others with my M-I6. 

I have be@n ; going to protests for the past few years. 
Recently I have been going mostly with my own friends 
as more people my age get involved. I think file reason 
this is happening is that we want to live a life, grow 
old, and experience tilings. We don’t want someone like 
Reagan to decide things for us and maybe blow up the 
world in the process. As long as we are around, we are 
going to try to prevent that. 

I think that the group of kids I’ve been involved with 
on April 29 and May 17 will play an important role in 
the anti-war and anti-racist movements of the future. 
We have a great camaraderie with one another. We lis- 
ten to one another's ideas and those of passers-by too. 

I am honored to be a part of the anti-war movement 
of the 1980s and hope more people— youth in particu- 
lar — get involved too. 

— Student, Whitney Young High School, Chicago 


Detroit Mich. — I recently saw a performance of “A 
Peasant of El Salvador,” a powerfully sympathetic por- 
trayal of the life of the peasant Jesus, written and per- 
formed by Gould and Stearns. When they show us the 
destruction of his family and village through starvation, 
land theft, murder and disappearances, they bring us far 
more than a house of horrors. They reach for a hemis- 
pheric view to understand these atrocities. 

They show how widespread starvation is no random 
accident. The traditional diet of rice and beans grows 
more and more expensive as the entire country’s system 
of agriculture is reorganized to meet the needs of the 
North American market: “coffee, bananas, and strawber- 
ries in the winter.” 

The much-victimized peasant is not shown merely as 
a victim. Jesus becomes a follower of Archbishop Rome- 
ro and sums up his experience in a spontaneous speech 
(hiring the police attack on Romero’s funeral, where he 
is killed. His son and daughter have previously run off 
to join the guerrillas, at least half of whom are women. 

The play is ambivalent on the relationship of peasant 
and worker to intellectual and leader. First a young stu- 
dent tells Jesus he does not “understand or know” the 
rich history of peasant revolts. Later, Archbishop 
Romero says that he has learned “all from the peas- 
ants.” Romero’s ideology is the only one that is rev- 
ealed to us. We learn nothing about the ideas of the 
guerrillas. 

The very beautiful critique of U.S. capitalist imperial- 
ism is weakened because it remains “hemispheric.” The 
global questions of this state-capitalist world with Rus- 
sia and China claiming to be a genuine alternative to 
U.S. imperialism are not faced. These shortcomings are 
the shortcomings of the U.S. movement of solidarity 
with Latin America. — Steve Fletcher 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property fonn as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx's Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so. that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 
* an scene and shows the two-way road 
,ie U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is 
threatened with the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- 


herent in the present. • 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement fron • 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today ik recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
, tative society, we participate in all class ind free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees. 
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Philosophical - political notes on Reagan’s visit to Bitburg 


(continued from page 1) 
he visited Bitburg where Nazi SS officers’ bodies lie 
buried, the anti-Reagan protests throughout Europe and 
America spoke loudly and clearly. 

Put briefly, all that was originally said in opposition 
to the trip when it was first announced — whether it was 
by the masses who were reminding the world of the 
Nazi Holocaust, or just the American vets reminding 
Reagan of what World War II meant to them, i.e. fight- 
ing Nazism — was true. Everyone opposed any legitimiza- 
tion of Nazi storm troopers buried at Bitburg under the 
guise of a gesture of “reconciliation,” as if the Ger man 
nation now makes no distinction between the Nazism 
that caused those atrocities and those who laid then- 
lives down to fight Nazism. 

A HISTORIC LOOK AT WEST GERMANY 
IN THE POST-WORLD WAR II WORLD 

The void in Reagan’s mind of any serious sense of 
history would hardly make him conscious of the fact 
that the post- World War II world has given birth to a 
totally new movement from practice that is itself a form 
of theory. It is this movement which over the last three 
decades has striven for truly new human relations. We 
will develop this further later. 

For the moment it is necessary to deal with what was 
real for Reagan once De Gaulle came to power in 1958 
and which matured by 1963 into the Franco-German 
Axis. That maturation had its own dialectic, and it is 
very far away from Reagan’s perennial rewrite of histo- 
ry. It is true that, like Kennedy at the time, Reagan 
considered De Gaulle’s idea that France could achieve a 
global shift in power by this axis, and thus suddenly be- 
come a ruling world power, a grand illusion. What is a 
still greater delusion today is Reagan’s idea that his 

Pax Americana can be imposed upon the masses 

counter-revolut ion o n a world scale. 

LET’S CONTINUE in the 1960s when Reagan, in 
terror against the birth of a new generation of revolu- 
tionaries, practiced his demagoguery in his nomination 
speech for Goldwater. The world shaking event at that 
time which bears the closest parallel to Reagan’s pres- 
ent visit to a Nazi cemetery was the fall of Russia’s 
Khrushchev in 1964, occurring almost simultaneously 
with China’s first explosion of an atomic bomb. Khrush- 
chev at that time had planned his first trip to West 
Germany. The possible shift in global power represented 
by China’s bomb and Khrushchev’s fall was seen by all. 
What none but Marxist- Humanism saw was the fall’s 
relation to Khrushchev’s proposed West Germany trip. 
(See my analysis in N&L, Oct. 1964.) 

Let’s take a second look at 1963. On Jan. 5, De 
Gaulle declared the Franco-German Axis to be the new 
center of Europe. He rushed to make the declaration 
before Kennedy had a chance to announce what all 
knew he was planning to announce: a new age was 
being signaled by “The Atlantic Community.” To assure 
that the feat of the Franco-German Axis was his and 
his alone, De Gaulle made his declaration even before 
Adenauer got to Paris to sign the treaty. By that time 
he waxed enthusiastic for the new axis being the center 
of not only Europe, but, as he put it, of the “universe.” 
De Gaulle’s face was as cynical as that of Hitler when 
he had declared Nazi Germany to be the center of the 
world, but the French of the cultured Fuehrer was im- 
peccable. 4 

Reagan persists with his grand illusion that, this 
being a nuclear world, it assures the twentieth century 
being “the American century.” After all, what else can 
it be when Reagan plays a Star Wars game and rhinfeg 
he has West Europe in tow? As I wrote when the Fran- 
co-German Pact was sighed: “If (his is madn«s«, as it is, 
it is not, however, the madness of an indiv idual ego- 
maniac. It is the madness of the state-capitalist age that " 
has exuded a Mussolini and a Hitler...” 

THE POST-WORLD WAR H WORLD: 
MOVEMENT FROM BELOW, FROM 
PRACTICE AND FROM THEORY 

What really did happen in the post-Worid War II 
world which all these European anti-Reagan demon- 
strations were trying to tell him? 

What happened in East Germany this time, on June 
17, 1953, was the first movement ever under totalitarian 
Communism — a mass revolt against what looked like 
only “work norms,” more or less on the same level as 
the 1950 Miners’ General Strike in the U.S. But in East 
Germany that opposition to speed-up was accompanied 
by a demand for freedom. The slogan was for both 
“bread and freedom.” The revolt occurred shortly after 
Stalin’s death and was a prelude to revolts all over EW 
Europe. * 

Indeed, this birth of a new epoch was not confined 
only to Europe, or to America, or only to economic con- 
ditions. It was the birth of a whole new Third World, 
mainly in Africa where the fight for independence from 
Western imperialism was a demand for new human rel- 
ations. What became clear by 1956, when it reached 
existing Communism and had brought forth Marx’s 
1844 Essays onto this new historic stage. Like Marx 

4 - ‘ ,The New FranC0 'German Axis,” News & Letters, March 

1963. ’ 


they also called their philosophy a new humanism, 
while in Africa it was called the African road to social- 
ism. These movements contained a strong challenge to 
Marxist theoreticians to grapple with what was new in 
their age. 

THIS CHALLENGE BECAME manifest in a dif- 
ferent way with De Gaulle’s assuming of power in 1958. 
A small dissident Marxist movement in America issued 
a call for an international conference of all those who 
opposed both poles of world capital, Russia and the 
United States. I saw the spectre of De Gaulle as a form 
of neo-fascism. My point was that theoreticians, leaders 
and ranks, must learn not only to listen to the new 
mass movements arising from below — those from East 
Europe opposing totalitarian Communism as well as 
those of the colonial revolts opposing Western imperial- 
ism — but also to work out anew the philosophic dimen- 
sion. That is, they had to make dialectics of revolution 
inseparable from dialectics of thought. 

The July, 1958 News & Letters carried a picture of 
the massive May 28 demonstration of 250,000 Parisians 
against De Gaulle and headlined its front page article, 
“France at the Cross Roads,” That same issue of N&L 
contained contributions by Jean Malaquais, from the 
paper Tribune Ouvriere in France and from Battaglia 
Communists in Italy. All thought that I had greatly 
exaggerated the mass opposition to De Gaulle. In fact, 
these writers were themselves more or less quiescent 
and felt that the colonial masses were nowhere near as 
advanced as I said they were. 

My “Two Worlds” column in that same issue, 
“Whither Paris?” summed up what I considered the 
task of revolutionary Marxists: 

Where Marx removed theory from a dispute among intel- 
lectuals arid made it into a weapon in the class struggle, 
the modem intellectual reduces theory to a word game re- 
served for intellectuals. 'Where the Existentialist intellectual 
thwarted the proletarian attempt to break away from Com- 
munism, the Marxist intellectual let it suffocate for lack of 
any comprehensive revolutionary theory with which to com- 
bat Communism. Where they did not thirst to lead, to sit in 
the seat of the capitalists and plan “for” the workers, they 
nevertheless did nothing to face their intellectual responsi- 
bility, to put an end to the intellectual sloth that has accu- 
< mutated in the Marxist, movement. Despite all protestations 
to the contrary, small theoretical groupings who did see 
Communism for the state- capitalist tyranny it is did nothing 
to re-establish Marxism in its original form of a new Hu- 


manism. It is high time for a serious reappraisal. 

The international conference did meet in 1959 and d 
decide to have an international dialogue in three lai 
guages— French, English and Italian — which was pui 
lished.in a special section with a distinct color in tf 
journal Prometeo. But so strong was their, oppositic 
to philosophy, that this dialogue hardly went furthi 
than what was said by Karl Kautsky, head of the Se 
ond International, who proclaimed, speaking for t 
post-Marx Marxists, that Marx’s politics meant the ei 
of philosophy. 

N By the 1960s, we had witnessed not only the East E 
ropeam , who used Marxist language to call for a ne 
Humanism, but as well the Africans, 5 especially Fran 
Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth. However, none of th 
was ever real to these anti-philosophy Marxists. I, < 
the other hand, had by 1959, following my 1958 Mar 
ism and FreedBm, come out with a pamphlet on tl 
Afro-Asian Revolutions. Again they chose to disregaj 
this contribution. 

In sum, these Marxists were unable to meet the cha 
lenge of the post-World War II age, either as thene 
movements from practice arising both in state-capitab 
countries and in the colonial world, or as the rise 
neo ftecism within Europe. Today, two decades late 
we are still living under the consequences of this co: 
tinuittg theoretic-philosophic void in the Marxist mov 
ment. • * • 

To get back to the Bitburg ramifications in conch 
sion: To have Reagan now act as if he had to mal 
that trip because Germany is the key to the “Wesi 
only proves how such an opposite as counter-revolutic 
is passed off as if it were revolution, and that as “Wes 
em Civilization.” All that that Pax Americana ms 
aiming for world domination can see, be it in El Salv. 
dor or Bitburg, in Nicaragua or South Africa, is Russi 
All else of the indigenous mass movement against total 
tarian so-called democracy is subsumed under this m; 
opic view. 

5. Here is what 1 wrote in 1962: “Just as the fight for freedom on tl 
part of the Hungarian Revolutionaries (who have been raised on Ms 
xian theory only to be betrayed by ita usurpers) has made them the 
reticai Marxist-Humanists, the plunge into freedom has made the Afi 
can revolutionaries the active Marxist-Humanists of today. The, Marl 
ist-Humanists of other countries are ready to listen and, with o! 
help, to establish that new international which will be free from sta 
control and will aspire to reconstruct the world.” Presence African 
, #48, Paris, 1962. 


Coming in our next issue... 

Raya Dunayevskaya writes on- 

30 years of News & Letters newspaper 

This June is the 30th anniversary of News & Letters, bqrn as a Marxist-Humanist newspaper in 
the era of McCarthyism. Our June, 1955 issue No. 1 came out on the second anniversary of the 
East German Revolt against the state-capitalism of Russia and its satellites. 

June 24, 1955 

"As we were preparing to go to press with this, our first issue, I was asked why I had placed so much empha- 
sis on letters to and from news committees as well as to and from workers outside these news committees. The 
daily press is so well-known for its being the voice, not of the people, but of big business, that we have all but 
forgotten the part the press played in the making of this nation. 

The worker who put the question to me, said: ‘All I read the papers for are the sports and the comics.’ Were 
this indifference to all other sections of the paper a mere question of forgetting history, nothing much would be 
lost. But it is not a question of history. It is a matter of new passions as they are expressed in the daily lives of 
ordinary people. It is these that need to be heard. When fundamental changes are shaking society to its depths, 
the need for communication forces its way up, finds all sorts pf unique ways of realization. One of these is letter 
writing...” , 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, "Letter writing and new passions” 

1965 

“Maoist theory notwithstanding, wars and revolutions are hot synonymous. They are opposites. Wars are the 
natural outcome of exploitative social orders and only prove that state-capitalism in China differs in no basic 
way from private capitalism in the United States. Although China has, for the moment, stepped back from ex- 
panding the India-Pakistan war into a general Asian war, there is nothing to stop some other incident from un- 
loosing World War in. 

On the other hand, a social revolution tears the old exploitative order out, root and branch. Thus the idea of 
freedom and the struggle for it become indivisible. Such a May of life, and only such a way of life, has no need 
of wars to assure revolution’s victory, and {nit destiny in the hands of the working people themselves.” 

-—Editorial, "China and the India-Pakistan War" 


“Workers consider all labor alien. That is not because they do not know how to do their job, but because the 
job means nothing to them. It is simply something they must do to earn a living. Because the job means noth- 
ing, Marx called it alienated labor. The German philospher Hegel called it alienated Soul- 
Years ago, when I would leave the factory and that place of alienated labor, and go to a political meeting, I 
would feel an entirely different spirit and person. But the day comes when you recognize and understand that 
all political tendency in-fighting is suddenly not that exciting anymore. 

I returned to Marx then, when he posed the question of the difference between a trade union and something 
as great as the Paris Commune. Whether or not that had any roots in what Hegel called Alienated Spirit, the 
point is that in both cases, it was only tb ' : "gs, and not the end, of the real new human relationships.” 

— Charles Denby, "Worker’s Journal” 

Why not order the most recent bound volume of News & Letters, 1977-1984? 
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Can working people reverse Reaganism in the shop? 


(continued from page 1) 

Squeeze the lifeblood out of the union movement in the 
U.S. At the same time, they also reveal the increasing 
separation between many rank-and-file workers and the 
union leadership, when that leadership has failed to 
mount an effective struggle against anti-worker attacks. 

ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE ’80s 

Throughout the 1980s, the orchestrated attack against 
organized workers has focused primarily on two target 
areas: 1) the give-backs, or concessions, of economic and 
work place gains that had been won over many decades 
of often brutal struggles against management; and 2) 
the elimination of those principles that have symbolized 
the history of unionism, such as brotherhood and sister- 
hood, seniority, equality of treatment and the concept 
that an injury to one is an injury to all. 

It began with Reagan’s successful firing of 16,000 air 
controllers, and intensified with the series of concessions 
made by the UAW to “ailing” Chrysler Corporation, 
supposedly in order to “save the company.” The conces- 
sionary contracts that quickly swept the country gained 
impetus from the deep economic depression of the early 
1980s, with double-digit unemployment. It continued 
through the illusory “recovery” of 1984-85. Last year, 
for the .first time since records have been kept, non-un- 
ion workers won higher wage increases — over 4% — 
than union workers, whose increases were held down to 
2.3%. For many union workers, there was an actual de- 
crease in wages. 

Worst of all are the "two-tier” wage agreements, 
wherein new hires are paid less than established 
employees for the same work. They have been ne- 
gotiated not only in grocery chains, offices and de- 
partment stores, but in the Teamsters union, the 
UAW, the airlines, construction workers, steel 
workers, health care employees, lumber and rub- 
ber workers. This not only creates a bitter divi- 
siveness between new and older workers, but in- 
evitably results in older workers being fired on 
every pretext to save employers labor costs by 
hiring lower paid new workers. 

In virtually every new contract negotiated in the past 
few years, the most serious concessions are in the area 

(continued from page 5) 

were here driven to go also to Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind, and there, as we approached the three final syl- 
logisms in Absolute Mind and tread on ground none 
had ever walked before, we felt that in place of a “dia- 
lectic of the party” we were, with Hegel’s Self-Thinking 
Idea, with the masses’ Self-Bringing Forth of Liberty, 
face to face with a new society. After all, Marx had un- 
chained the dialectic as he had recreated the Absolute 
Method as a “revolution in permanence.” 

What has made this appeal to the youth appear so 
urgent to me is that, at one and the same time, we not 
only confront the objective situation of a nuclear world 
filled with economic recession and political retrogression 
as well as altogether too many aborted, unfinished revo- 
lutions turned into their very opposite, but also the fact 
that Marx’s all-encompassing revolution-in-permanence, 
which desires to become ground also of organization, 
has, until Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, been left at 
the implicit stage... 

THE NEW GENERATION of revolutionaries in 
the U.S. was so preoccupied with decentralization that 
the fatal contradiction between that and their failure to 
pay attention to the state-capitalist class nature of the 
Communist elitist party meant that very nearly every- 
thing was subordinated to activism. It wasn’t until the 
1970s, when the Women’s Liberation Movement also 
kept stressing decentralization and, at the same time, 
refused to disregard the male chauvinism in the Left, 
that it became clear that the new form of organization 
could not be kept in a separate compartment from that 
of philosophy. It was then that we turned to Philoso- 
phy and Revolution, beginning with “Why Hegel? 
Why Now?” — a part which considered the Hegelian dia- 
lectic “in and for itself’ not separate from both Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution and Lenin’s philosophic ambi- 
valence... 

The youth need to grapple with the Promethean vi- 
sion of the young Marx before he was a Marxist, when 
he was still a Prometheus Bound, when he was still a 
young Hegelian (1839-41) just filling in some minor gaps 
in Hegel’s monumental History of Philosophy — and 
asking himself that imperative question: “where to be- 
gin.” When we talk about “thought-divers” we can see 
that Marx was the greatest of all. 

That’s what I’m really Appealing to the youth to do. 
Becoming a thought-diver and an activist in this period 
demands nothing short of practicing the challenge to 
all post-Marx Marxists and thereby creating such new 
ground for organization, such concretization of Marx’s 
revolution in permanence, as to find a new way to let 
the actual revolution be. 

Yours, Raya 


of work rules. These changes vary from giving manage- 
ment almost absolute right to do anything it pleases to 
the workers in terms of job assignments, transfers and 
hours worked, to the abandonment of the principle of 
job seniority. Safety provisions are at the heart of many 
of these concerns, and giving up these gains directly 
threatens the ability of workers to do their jobs without 
facing the danger of personal iqjuiy. 

An increasing concern of more and more workers is 
the danger associated with toxic substances. This prob- 
lem has many ramifications for the workers because of 
the changing nature of job-related illness and injury. 
When worker injury compensation laws were enacted, a 
worker hurt on the job knew what the damage and 
problem were at the time of injury. Now, with the in- 
troduction of so many new and potentially dangerous 
toxic substances into the modem work place, the effects 



Farmers and workers unite to disrupt auction of 
farm machinery from a foreclosed farm in Iowa. 

of the exposure may not be known or show up for ten, 
twenty or more years. Yet the damage is often more se- 
rious and deadly than anything experienced in the work 
place before, since cancer and other organ poisoning 
take a long time to develop to the. point of detection. 
The result is that workers are more often than not den- 
ied any compensation for such exposure, since it is like- 
ly to be difficult to prove in court. Nevertheless, there 
are over 35,000 toxic-substance-related cases pending in 
the courts, with hundreds of thousands of other afflicted 
workers waiting to find out what the results will be in 
the hope that they will be able to file their own cases 
for legal settlement. 

UNION BASHING AT HOME AND ABROAD 

All the concessions contracts, whether in the U.S., in 
Canada, or in Europe, are taking place in the context of 
permanent mass unemployment. The April, 1985 jobless 
rate of 7.2% was termed “normal” by economists, who 
had evidently forgotten that following World War II, 4% 
unemployment was to be the signal for massive federal 
assistance programs. (See Readers’ Views, p. 6.) 

Nor is this high unemployment restricted to the U.S. 
In Europe it is even higher, with the Netherlands at 
15%, Britain 12%, Italy and France 11%, West Germany 
8%. All predictions by government economists in Europe 
show a continuing rise in the number of jobless through 
1985. Thus, at the Bonn Economic Summit attended by 
the Western nations, despite the many differences that 
precluded any real international economic agreements, 
in one area there' was accord. As Flora Lewis wrote in 
her NY Times column (May 11), there was an unusual 
and significant new agreement on basic economic poli- 
cies. Each country stated its own objective, which 
turned out all the same: “to break down ‘structural rig- 
idities’ which is mainly a euphemism for union bash- 
ing.” 

But the Western rulers had no monopoly on this 
one. In a much-publicized April visit that Russia’s 
new leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, made to a factory, 
he exhorted the workers to use more "economic 
incentives, to show creative initiative and to devel- 
op independence in solving major technical and 
organizational problems.” East and West, the rul- 
ers have the same message for the workers — 
"more work.” 

The demand for more and more production in each 
working day has only intensified with the new stage of 
capitalist production signaled by high tech and robotics. 
Millions have been spent by corporations to train work- 
ers to work with robotics, not to fully develop the indi- 
vidual worker, but to force tire worker into the mold de- 
manded by robotic production. The division between 
mental and manual labor remains and does not elimi- 
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nate, but feeds, the unemployment and misery suffered 
by workers and their families. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya pointed out in the first dec- 
ade of automated production, in her 1957 work Marxism, 
and Freedom : “The fundamental problem of true free- 
dom remains: What type of labor can end the division 
between ‘thinkers’ and ‘doers’? This is the innermost 
core of Marxism. The transformation of totalitarian so- 
ciety, on totally new beginnings, can have no other 
foundation than a new material life, a new kind of labor 
for the producer, the worker.” 

That question was first posed by American coal min- 
ers, figh tin g against the introduction of automation into 
the mines in the form of the “man-killer” machine, the 
continuous miner. In their historic 1949-50 general 
strike, they not only gave a new meaning to labor soli- 
darity by establishing direct support links among rank- 
and-file workers in coal, auto, steel and rubber, in defi- 
ance of their own labor bureaucracy. Their struggle, 
when combined with deep philosophic probing on the 
part of Dunayevskaya (who Was active in that strike), 
led to the birth of Marxist-Humanism.* 

MINERS, TEACHERS, PILOTS 

Today’s labor struggles against a new form of auto- 
mation, backed up by a vicious corporate/administra- 
tion coalition, may not have reached the heights of that 
1949-50 battle. But the fact remains that the last sever- 
al months have seen a revolt of increasing scope and 
depth. The current strike at United Airlines has 
brought together pilots, flight attendants and other 
workers in unexpected unity and strength; the more 
than six-month strike of the workers at Chicago’s Danly 
Machine Corporation; the 18-month strike of lumber 
workers of the Louisiana- Pacific Corporation in the 
northwest; tiie nearly two-year strike at the Phelps 
Dodge copper mine in Arizona; strikes by coal miners in 
West Virginia against the Massey Coal Co; and the Yale 
University workers’ strike are but a small token of the 
total number of large and small workers’ actions that 
break through to challenge the status quo and fight for 
a higher standard of living. 

New and determined militancy is being demon- 
strated by growing numbers of women in indus- 
tries that are overwhelmingly female and which 
had not been in the forefront of labor struggles in 
the past. The Yale workers represent one example, 
but others include Latinos in textiles who are now 
org anizing as never before on the West Coast, in- 
surance company clericals, and domestics. 

Increasingly, proposed concessions contracts calling 
for two-tier wage systems, massive work rules changes, 
and erosion of health and safety protection spark deter- 
mined battles, fought out under the harsh conditions of 
America under Reaganism. The critique of capitalist 
production, and of society as a whole, put forth by the 
workers in their actions and in their questions, offers a 
very different — a human — direction, out of what Marx 
called “the devastation caused by a social anarchy 
which turns every economical progress into a social ca- 
lamity.” When workers create their own organizations 
and take destiny in their own hands, then, and only 
then, will we be on the road that can lead us out of our 
crisis-ridden society. 

-See The Coal Miners’ Genera] Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. -4 


Youth in Revolt] 

About 75 South Korean students occupied a U.S. of- 
fice in Seoul in May, demanding that the U.S. remove 
its troops and economic influence from South Korea 
and apologize for its role in the massacre of hundreds of 
people during the 1980 Kwangju uprising against njar-' 
tial law (see N&L, May and Nov., 1980). Hundreds of 
students demonstrated at five universities in support of 
the occupiers. 


On the anniversary of the May 4, 1970 shooting of 
Kent State students during an anti-Vietnam War pro- 
test, more than 600 people held a march and vigil in the 
area where 13 were shot and four killed by the National 
Guard. June 14 will be the fifteenth anniversary of the 
police shooting of Black youth at Jackson State Univer- 
sity, who had gathered to solidarize with those shot at 
Kent State (see N&L, June, 1970). 

* * * 

P 

Protesting the trade embargo imposed by President 
Reagan on Nicaragua, over 1,000 people took part in 
blockades and sit-ins May 7 and 8 at federal buildings 
from Seattle to Connecticut. In San Francisco alone, 
more than 400 blockaders were arrested, while in Bos- 
ton over 500 people were arrested. 

* * * 

Ben Sasway, convicted three years ago of not regis- 
tering for the draft, was sent to jail April 29 for a two- 
and-a-half-year prison term. The order followed the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in March that prosecution of only 
public draft resisters did not constitute selective prose- 
cution. — 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Blacks demonstrated 25,000 strong near Johannesburg 
on May 14 in outrage over the police murder of Black 
union leader Andries Raditsela and student leader Si- 
pho Mutsi. Raditsela, only 29 years old and a major 
leader of the nationwide Federation of South African 
Trade Unions, died of head injuries from beatings in 
prison. With his death, at least 350 Blacks have been 
killed in the latest stage of revolt since September, 
1984. 

Despite murderous assaults by white soldiers and po- 
lice armed with the latest American technology of de- 
struction, the Black masses — workers and youth, women 
and men-rhave sustained and deepened their struggle. 
Since March, the locus of that fight has been the indus- 
trial area surrounding Port Elizabeth. 

It took 1,000 soldiers and 20 armored personnel 
carriers to seal off just one key Black township 
near Port Elizabeth, Kwunobuhle, on May 5. Since 
the March 21 Uitenhage massacre. Black youth, 
often inspired by the philosophy of Black Con- 
sciousness, had virtually taken over the Black 
townships. 

The week before, 15,000 defiant Blacks had gathered 
to bury 23 revolutionary martyrs, cheering the name of 
imprisoned African National Congress (ANC) leader 
Nelson Mandela. They also cheered when United Dem- 
ocratic Front leader Thomas Kohese replied to the lat- 
, est “liberalization” of the laws governing mixed mar- 
riages: “When blood was flowing here, the so-called gov- 
ernment of South Africa sat in Parliament to discuss 


Miners lead Black defiance in Azania 


sex. They wanted to talk about who sleeps with whom.” 

Only days before, U.S. reporter Nathaniel Sheppard, 
Jr. captured the new actions by women protesting the 
Uitenhage massacre and the sadistic arrogance of white 
power: “About 200 mothers who sought to meet Mon- 
day with a court magistrate on alleged police brutality 
in Black townships were attacked by policemen with 
whips, according to witnesses. Witnesses said the wom- 
en, including many who were elderly, were set upon as 
they waited for an audience with the chief magistrate. 
More policemen joined in the attack and others looked 
on with amusement, they. said. Women involved in the 
incident said they had come to see the magistrate be- 
cause of what they believed was a police and army cam- 
paign of terror and killing in Black townships. ‘They 
have killed eight people since Saturday,’ said one wom- 
an.” (Chicago Tribune, 4/23/85) 

Black labor actions have continued, both in Port Eliz- 
abeth and in the gold mines of the Transvaal. The An- 
glo-American Corporation fired 17,000 Black gold miners 
for going on strike, but this was followed by ANC bomb 
attacks on company headquarters. That and the mass 
self-activity of the workers forced the company to rehire 
some of the workers. 

New militant trade unions have emerged out of 
the spontaneous strikes by Black labor, especially 
in the last year. Together with youth, women’s, 
community and student groups, they constitute the 
multi-dimensional forms of a living, growing and 
deepening mass movement. Never before — not in 
1960 or even 1976— -has the “racial capitalism” of 


apartheid South Africa faced the type of sustained 
mass creativity that it has in 1984-85. 

Under Reagan, U.S. capital, far from pulling out, has 
become more deeply involved than ever. The New 
York Times buried deep in its business section on 
April 29 the facts of this obscene increase: While U.S. 
bank loans to the South African government have de- 
creased since 1981, U.S loans to private corporations 
and banks there have instead skyrocketed. This means 
that, as a whole, U.S. bank loans to South Africa went 
from $2 billion in 1981 to $5 billion in 1984! But Ameri- 
can youth are learning how to transform that, financial 
link into a genuine freedom link between youthful reb- 
els in South Africa and Reagan’s USA. 



New Zealand protests 
against apartheid 

Youth took to the streets of New 
Zealand’s cities soon after the New Zea- 
land Rugby Union decided on April 17 
to send the national team on tour to 
South Africa. Police had to barricade 
the Hotel St. George in Wellington 
where the Rugby Council met. The ho- 
tel staff went on strike against the tour 
decision, and 1,000 demonstrators came 
there the next day, including 700 Victo- 
ria University students. 

In Auckland, 30,000 demonstrators 
marched the next day. Most were 
youth, including many Maori and Pacif- 
ic Islander students, from high schools 
and universities. The anti-apartheid 
group Halt All Racist Tours set May 3 
as a nationwide day of protest. Over 
60,000 demonstrators joined the anti- 
apartheid actions that day. 

The government of David Lange de- 
plored flie decision of the Rugby Union, 
but said it was powerless to stop the 
tour. The anti-nuke movement helped 
Lange come to power based on his 
* pledge to ban U.S. nuclear ships from 
New Zealand waters. But the current 
%igby Union tour protests are bringing 
a different dimension of New Zealand 
society to the fore— -the self-determina- 
tion movement by the indigenous Maori 
people. 

Maoris initiated protest marches se- 
veral years ago on Waitangi Day, which 
the state promotes as a marker of na- 
tionhood and racial unity. The treaty of 
1840 supposedly gave the Maoris the 
rjghts of British subjects in return for 
yielding sovereignty, a word that did 
not exist in their language or in the 
Maori version of the treaty. 

Maori who did not sign the treaty re- 
sisted the British advance in the Wai- 
kato Valley in 1863. But ultimately over 
two million acres of rich farmland were 
wrested from them and handed over to 
pakeha (white settlers). The memory 
and the reality of raupatu, the land ex- 
propriations, is still alive. 

Young urban Maoris have been the 
most vocal in rejecting the unemploy- 
ment, lack of housing, poverty and dis- 
crimination which underlines their sta- 
tus in a racist and paternalistic New 
Zealand. 

They have achieved a unity with the 
tribal activists fighting to preserve Mao- 
ri life against the “lonely individualism” 
of pakeha culture. Kotahitanga (Maori 
Unity Movement) aims to address Mao- 
ri needs from affirmative action within 
New Zealand society to the return of 
stolen tribal land. The activity of the 
Maoris in the anti-apartheid movement 
brings the struggle for self-determina- 
tion back home. 


Dutch people forcefully invite Pope to leave Mass protest in China 



Utrecht demonstrators tell the Pope where to go. 


Pope John Paul II finally had the 
“halo” of international media adulation 
removed when he came up against the 
most militant, massive and creative op- 
position ever from the Dutch people, 
especially the youth. While the media 
focused on the violence between police 
and youthful demonstrators, the opposi- 
tion to the Pope was not confined to 
punk and squatter youth, but embraced 
nearly the whole of society. 

It was women, such as liberation 
theologist Helwig Wasser, who told the 
Pope to his face that his policies work 
to “exclude rather than make room for 
unmarried people living together, di- 
vorced people, homosexuals, married 
priests and women. The good ideas of 
women are not taken into account.” 

It was the Jewish community, whose 


leaders spurned his invitation for a 
meeting unless the Pope separated him- 
self from and openly criticized the pro- 
Nazi and anti-Semitic views and actions 
of the notorious Pope Pius XII, who 
backed Hitler and then helped many 
Nazi fugitives escape through Italy to 
Latin America and the Middle East. 

It was the country’s main labor or- 
ganization, the Catholic/Social Demo- 
cratic Netherlands Trade Union Move- 
ment, which wrote an open letter cri- 
ticizing his reactionary stances on the 
Third World, on Nicaragua, on gay 
rights and on women’s liberation. 

But most of all, it was thousands of 
demonstrating Dutch youth who openly 
shouted “Pope go home!” and who bit- 
terly attacked and ridiculed him. 


Secret trials in Poland follow May Day protests 


Three leading activists in Solidamosc 
and the Committee for Social Self-De- 
fense (KOR) were put on trial behind 
closed doors on May 23. Wladyslaw 
Frasyniuk, Bogdan Lis and Adam Mich- 
nik, who all had been rearrested for 
strike activity in February, face up to 
five years in prison, but their support- 
ers attempting to attend the trial have 
been denied entrance and detained. 

The major themes in the May Day 
demonstrations this year were de- 
mands to free Frasyniuk, Lis and 
Michnik, as well as all prisoners, 
and opposition to price rises that 
are drastically lowering the stand- 
ard of living. 

May Day, 1985, in Poland became 
once again what it had been at its ori- 
gin in Chicago in 1890: a day of work- 
ers’ freedom where independent trade 
unions battled an intransigent anti-labor 


government. The Solidamosc protests of 
May 1, 1985 drew 15,000 people into the 
center of Warsaw, in one of the largest 
mass actions since martial law began in 
December, 1981. Jacek Kuron, founder 
of the Committee for Social Self-De- 
fense (KOR), was once again arrested 
for “instigating” a Polish protest. 

Police were more successful in re- 
pressing the movement in Gdansk, plac- 
ing Lech Walesa under preventive ar- 
rest. Nonetheless, 2,000 came out, were 
attacked brutally by police and fought 
back with stones. In Poznan, several 
thousand also rallied, but were immedi- 
ately set upon by club-wielding police. 

Never before in the history of Com- 
munist totalitarianism has such a deep- 
ly proletarian opposition maintained it- 
self so long— outlasting Brezhnev, 
Andropov and Chernenko. Will the 
“young” Gorbachev fare any better? 


r ‘ Nearly 500 people sat in on the steps 
of Beijing’s Communist Party headquar- 
ters during the last week of April, pro- 
testing their being unable to regain resi- 
dence in Beijing. They were all former 
Red Guards who had been sent down to 
the countryside in the province of 
Shansi in 1968. One demonstrator said 
j they represented the 20,000 still in 
Shansi out of the 400,000 young people 
sent from the capital. 

The protesters were dispersed after a 
week. They returned to Shansi with the 
promise that their residence applica- 
tions would be considered individually. 
The protest did illuminate not only the 
situation of the millions of youth sent 
down to the countryside during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, but also the lack of 
mobility of the Chinese peasantry in 
general. 

Contrary to some news reports, these 
youth had not left the cities for fanning 
villages “voluntarily.” They had been 
forced away when the Red Guards 
which Mao Zedong had mobilized were 
proving difficult to keep under control — 
many were especially threatening be- 
cause they took seriously the Marxist 
phrases that Mao was using to justify 
his own agenda and went back to read 
Marx for themselves. 

Although most of those sent to the 
countryside have managed to make 
their way back to their home cities in 
the last decade, and despite attacks 
Deng Xiaoping has made on so many 
other aspects of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the decision that sent them to the 
countryside has never been officially 
reversed. That may be because Deng 
distrusts the generation who experi- 
enced revolution betrayed. 

It may be also because of sizable ur- 
ban unemployment. But it is in the con- 
text of China’s residency system which 
ties the peasants to the land and the 
urban worker to his assigned job and 
residence. The peasants in Shansi work- 
ing alongside these former residents of 
Beijing have virtually no chance of 
leaving their village for any city. 

Despite new agricultural policies de- 
signed to reward families with increased 
production, and the many stories in the 
Western press about peasants getting 
rich, compulsion is still required to keep 
peasants from leaving the land. In fact, 
the regime has publicized the corrup- 
tion of local officials who arrange phony 
documentation of city residence for 
their relatives or for a price. (See 
James Seymour, China Rights Annals 
1, M.E. Sharpe: Armonk, N.Y. for cita- 
tions on this and on the situation of 
dissidents, women and ethnic minorities 
in particular in China during 1984.) 
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/orkers 
ick of 
ieaganism 

by John Marcotte 

The mood of the workers in my shop is near the 
eaking point. When they were told they now had to 
k permission to go to the toilet, one worker tore up a 
itten warning in the boss’ face and told him to get 
ay before he really got mad. Another worker almost 
his foreman over the head and would have if a com- 
my man hadn’t got between them. The workers have 
an meeting and discussing how to fight the injustice 
id discrimination at work and how to force the union 
back them instead of backing the boss like it always 
►es. 

You can feel that all over the country working people 
e getting sick and tired of Reaganism in all its forms, 
lie Massey coal miners in Kentucky have been on 
rike for something like eight months now to force 
assey to recognize the union, and they’ve been shoot- 
g at the scab coal trucks. Newspaper reports claim 
ose drivers get between $1200 and $1800 a week to 
in that scab coal. 

ROWING LABOR OPPOSITION 

The United Airlines pilots’ strike showed a new high 
rint of solidarity in the deregulated, union-busting air- 
le industry. Though the pilots reportedly settled the 
onomic issues after the first week, they stayed out 
ree more weeks over the principles of union soli- 
irity, demanding United hire the 570 trainee pilots 
10 had supported their picket lines, attendants who 

(continued on page 11) 




Black World 


Review Essay 

Garvey 

Papers, 

VoLIII 


by Lou Turner 

Different ages in the history of mankind have been 
ibeled with a peculiar brand...The age in which we 
re living is also acquiring an individuality of its own. 
t is the age of unrest, the age of dissatisfaction. Never 
efore in the history of the world has the spirit of un- 
est swept over as it has during the past two years. 

— Marcus Garvey, 1920 
...the self-certainty which the subject (here suddenly 
tstead of ‘Notion’) has in its being in and for itself, as 
determinate subject, is a certainty of its own actuali- 
/ and of the non-actuality of the world.” (i.e., that the 
iorld does not satisfy man and man decides to change 
; by his activity.) 

— Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, 1914 
The eagerly awaited publication of volume IQ of the 
farcus Garvey Papers,* under the editorship of Prof. 
Robert Hill, nevertheless carries some disappointments, 
ilhile it does, as a whole, attempt to have Garvey 
peak for himself, we actually do not get to hear how 
re philosophy of Garveyism developed since a great 
art of the documents are government attacks portray - 
tg Garvey and the movement. 

The events of the pivotal year covered by the more 
lan 800 pages of volume IQ, Sept. 1920 to Aug. 1921, 
stend from Garvey’s continuing relationship to the 
•ish national struggle to the Tulsa, Oklahoma race riot, 
(continued on page 4) 

H»e Marcus Garvey and the Universal Negro Improvement As- 
ciatioh Papers, Volume m, edited by Robert Hill, U. of California 
■ess, 1984. 
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From Star Wars to Nicaragua 

40 years after Hiroshima, Reagan’s 
military madness threatens humanity 


by Michael Connolly 

With a burst of public relations salvos, remarkable 
even for this most glib, forked-tongue President, Ronald 
Reagan has managed to convince the Democratic “op- 
position” and the media that he is willing to be “prag- 
matic” about his military program. Thus, on June 10 he 
announced that he would continue to abide by the 
1979 SALT Iltreaty until the end of 1985, proclaiming: 
“I am prepared to go the extra mile to seek an interim 
framework of truly mutual restraint.” Thus, on June 3, 
he offered to “compromise” with the House of Repre- 
sentatives to “hold down” the growth in defense spend- 
ing, even though Defense Secretary Weinberger bitterly 
opposed reductions. Thus, on June 11, he promised to 
“search for avenues” to open negotiations with the Ni- 



caraguan revolutionary government and pledged that 
any aid sent to the murderous right-wing “contras” 
would be “humanitarian” only. 

In fact, Reagan hasn’t given in on anything. On 
the contrary, the opening of his second term has 
inaugurated the most dangerous period in our 
post- Wo rid War II world, a period in which Reag- 
an is determined to prepare for either world war 
or world domination — while Gorbachev strives to 
match him, missile for missile, in Russia; a period 
in which he is determined to overthrow at least 
the Nicaraguan government, by force if necessary. 

No sooner had Reagan supposedly upheld the SALT 
II treaty he had always denounced, than, on the very 
issue which prompted his decision — the dismantling of a 
Poseidon nuclear missile submarine to make way for an 
even more deadly Trident sub — he quietly "reserved 
the right to reconfigure” the Poseidon to outfit it with 
cruise missiles. As for the current negotiations in Gene- 
va for a new strategic arms treaty, Reagan has instruct- 
ed the U.S. delegation not to give an inch unless Russia 
alters its position first. 

THE OTHER SUPERPOWER: RUSSIA 

Reportedly, U.S. inflexibility is influenced by the 
view that Russia’s leadership — preparing for the 27th 
Congress of the Communist Party in February, 1986, 
where its latest Five-Year Plan will be drafted— is so 
anxious to modernize its economy that they will be 
ready to reduce the military budget’s drain on the 
economy, regardless of what happens at Geneva. 

Even so conservative an analyst as Marshall Shulman 
finds such illusions alarming. Writing in the NY Times 
(6/2/85), he warned: “By no conceivable logic can we 
expect the Russians to agree to reduce their offensive 
missiles while we are moving to gain military control of 
space, in addition to the new bombers, missiles and 
submarines we are building under a nearly doubled mil- 
itary budget — which will continue to increase for the 
next several years, even if Congress were to grant no 
new spending authority.” 

The fact is that the Russian leadership knows very 
well how to tighten its belts at the expense of the 
(continued on page 5) 


Chicago Coke workers strike, urge boycott 


Chicago, El. — We have been on strike against Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company of Chicago since May 13. We 
drive routes with two-man crews — driver and helper. 
Coke wants to cut the helpers and go to one-man 
trucks, to cut our base salary and to shorten the routes, 
which would cut into our commission. They want the 
“inside workers” (warehouse and production workers) to 
accept a two-tier system. The rest of the industry — 
Pepsi, 7-Up, RC, Canfield’s — got a good package. It 
would be stupid for us to go back for half of what they 
got. 

Coca-Cola is using scabs to try to break our strike. 
Teamsters bring Coke in from Wisconsin to a drop-off 
point, then scabs — truck drivers laid off from other 
companies — get in and take it to the warehouse. When 
they go out on the routes, they have three on each 
truck, one management and two scabs. And us they 
want one on a truck! Yesterday nine trucks went out of 
here with Coke. Usually 35 trucks go out. Trucks broke 
down, and the scabs came back exhausted. It was great. 
It couldn’t happen to nicer people. 

Before the strike the company was hiring 30 to 40 ex- 
tra helpers for ten days each month, then laying them 
off to avoid paying the health and welfare due on the 
eleventh day. These workers have no seniority, no un- 
ion benefits, although they take union dues out of their 
checks. The company tried to get them to come in, but 
most didn’t cross the picket lines. 

In strikes now you get scabs everywhere. They 
give you the finger, call you names and tell you. 


"We’re getting a paycheck and you’re not.” If no 
one crossed the picket line, the company would 
settle quickly. The ironworkers’ strike in Chicago 
was settled in three days because no one crossed 
the picket line. 

The company tried to intimidate us by taking appli- 
cations before the strike started. Eight thousand lined 
up for jobs right here while we were working, and the 
TV didn’t touch* *!. But if I broke a window down the 
street, the TV would be all over. There is something 
every day on TV about the United strike, but nothing 
about us. 

The United Airlines pilots came to our picket line 
and invited us to come to a rally at O’Hare Airport and 
bring our signs. I went to give my support. I wear the 
button I got from them, “Our family is united.” We’re 
out here just like the rest, because the company wants 
us to do the same job with less pay and fewer benefits. 
We’re not going back for what they’re offering. Our day 
will come. — Members, Teamsters Local 744 

• 

Editors Note: As many as 1,000 workers rallied on June 
12 to kick off Teamsters Local 744’s boycott of Coca-Cola 
products in the Chicago area. Spirit and morale were 
high. Among the speakers was a United Airlines pilot, 
who spoke on labor solidarity: “If it’s a restaurant that’s 
on strike, you don’t eat in it. If it’s a hotel, you don’t 
sleep in it...If it’s an airline, you don’t fly it. And if it’s a 
soft drink, you don’t drink it.’’ 
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nwsa Conference Hotel strikers fight cutbacks in N.Y., Mic 


^Seattle, Wadi. — Over 1,000 women came to the 7th 
annual National Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) 
Conference, June 19-23, and attended 244 workshops 
that tried to take up questions as diverse as “Women of 
Ideas (And What Men Have Done to Them)” to 
“Working Class Women,” to the obscure, “Feminist 
Utopias and Detective Novels.” 

The subject of the first plenary, “Work, Race and 
Class: Making the Links in Theory and Practice,” made 
it clear that women who came to NWSA wanted to 
know about the relationship between theory and prac- 
tice. However, the inability to work out what is revolu- 
tionary theory and what is its relation to the objective 
situation could be seen in the very form of this panel 
which showed that, at least to the planners of the 
NWSA Conference, theory and practice forever remain 
apart — with theory being developed by two academic 
speakers and practice by a union organizer and the co- 
directors of the Women’s Economic Agenda. 

Each of these women gave her own very separate talk 
and each accepted the idea that the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice meant that theory was al- 
ways in one realm, practice in another, and sometimes 
one could make a “link,” such as the union organizer 
suggesting to her academic audience that we “theorize” 
about pay equity making sure we bring in the question 
of racism; or Nancy Hartsock saying that some of the 
best theory is not done by academics, but never telling 
us what it was or who was doing it. 

What we in Women’s liberation — News & Letters 
talked to women about, both at our literature table and 
in the workshops themselves, was how that relationship 
of theory to practice was not two separate worlds. This 
became most concrete in our discussion around Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s newest book, Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future, where we discussed the new revolutionary cate- 
gory she had created: that the movement from prac- 
tice is itself a form of theory, and how she, as a serious 
theorist, was compelled to meet this movement from 
practice by creating the theoretic-philosophic ground of 
Marxist- Humanism. 

I would like to expand my ideas in the next issue of 
N&L and would like those of you who attended the 
conference to write me your thoughts. — Terry Moon 
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Editor’s Note: For 14 months, the Hotel Association of New 
York City engaged in “ surface bargaining ” with the Hotel 
and Motel Trades Council, representing 14,000 bellhops, 
maids, clerks, cooks and waiters. The talks prepared the 
Association (representing hotel-owning multinational corpo- 
rations, such as Sheraton-ITT, Hilton International, Wes- 
tin- United Airlines, Helmsley and Marriott) for an all-out 
effort to break the union, by demanding cut-backs in work 
rules and benefits won during more them 40 years of strug- 
gle. A determined strike— the first among hotel workers here 
in over 40 years — began June 1 and has surprised many 
with its self-organization and militancy, as seen on the 
picket lines at SO Manhattan hotels. Below is a report from 
the picket line: 

Marriott’s Essex House — Today (the 12th day of the 
strike) we each received a letter from management, ask- 
ing us to come back to work. Nobody will The letter 
said that if we do, it won’t affect the negotiations. It 
also says that we have received our last paycheck, and 
all the rallies and demonstrations in the world won’t re- 
place that! They and the union are very close on the 
wage issue — 5%-6V4%. 

But the main thing is the point about job classifica- 
tion. They want to be able to put someone in house- 
keeping in the kitchen, for example, just on their say-so. 
This would eventually mean lay-offe and increased work 
loads. For us in housekeeping, there is a 13-rooms-a-day 
quota. They want to raise the quotas and elimina te 
overtime pay for exceeding the 13. We cannot accept 
this. Some older women may not be able to do more. 
This damn Reagan is trying to get the unions. I tell 
you, he is against the poor people... 

This is the only unionized Marriott hotel in the coun- 
try. I worked in a non-union Marriott in Philadelphia. 
It was very hard; eveything was different. You had to 
“work on” even when your shift was finished. I worked 
there four months. I wore size 11 when I began and size 
7 when I left. That’s what they want here. They’ll kill 
you, if we go back in... 

Management should never have allowed this strike. 
Six hundred work here. We didn’t know each other be- 
fore. You didn’t know the others working in different 
departments. We got a chance to know each other out 
here. It’s become “all for one, one for alL”People have 
signed up for four hours on the line and end up staying 
all day... - 

When someone comes out to empty the garbage, we 
say “Hey, Scab!” He answers, ‘Tm not a scab, I’m man- 
agement!” We say, “You went to college, got a degree, 
to empty garbage? Scab!” 

— Black women workers. Housekeeping Dept. 
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Yet Simone de Beauvoir’s conclusion (in The Second Sex), after she exposed how horrible men are, is that 
since it’s the man’s fault that we haven’t got as far as we should be, the men must free us. When I described 
this to the Black factory women I was working with they told me: "It’s just like white man’s burden.” It was 
fantastic because the women were saying, no sir! If we let man do the emancipating, we will never get emanci- 
pated. It’s our job to do it. You couldn’t build a mass movement, in the factory or out, whether it’s the prole- 
tariat, or women, or any nationality, asking some one else to free you, instead of seeing the job as self-emanci- 
pation. (Pages 186-7) 


The fetishism that Marx lifts off from the commodity form is not only for purposes of showing that 
what appears in the market as an equal exchange of things is, in reality, an exploitative relationship of capi- 
tal to labor at the point of production. It is also, and above all, to demonstrate that "the fantastic appear- 
ance” is true. This is what human relations have become in class society; labor has become reified, 
made into a thing as if labor were no more than an extension of the machine. Therefore the old must 
be overthrown, root and branch — its "ideology” (false consciousness) as well as its exploita- 
tion... (Pages 25-26) 


Order from Mews & Let 

Enclosed is $12.95 for Women’s Liberation 

are off the press.) 
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the Dia lectics of Revolution. (Books will be mailed as soon as they 
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Workers picket New York’s Sheraton Cent 


Detroit, Mich.— -“Contrary to what you may have 
heard, we’re not out here for the money. We want our 
benefits left alone— the owner gave us a 204 an hour 
raise, but the paid lunch he took is worth $3.00! He 
owns Somerset shopping mall, those new Somerset 
homes, but he knows we are a precedent: he’s a union- 
buster. If he can break us, all his hotels will go non-un- 
ion, and he’s building two more in this area.” 

The speaker was one of the pickets at the luxurious 
Somerset Inn. Most of the 143 members of Local 24 of 
the Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Employees have been 
striking for three weeks. But the only clue in Detroit’s 


two newspapers was “Help Wanted” ads for Some 
Inn. Only 12 union members crossed the picket lint. 

Another woman in housekeeping felt the strike 
hurt business. Singer Wayne Newton, whose shows 
tract large audiences, has pledged not to stay at Soi 
set later this summer if the line is still up. “One i 
who quit said the place is a pig sty. They have two 
rean men washing dishes for minimum wage. Our n 
here start at $5.50. 

“Now you have to work 30 hours a week to get v 
tion pay and health insurance. In housekeeping, ! 
now work &A hours and clean 17 rooms — you used 
have 16 — for eight hours’ pay, and lobby maids i 
have rooms to clean, too. He put the five laundry wi 
ers under a new supervisor, a man who had beei 
dishwasher in our union. He was harassed and fi 
When the union fought for his job, he suddenly m 
supervisor. You would never know he was the same ] 
son; he has really changed. 

“Even though we never agreed to the new contr 
the company enforces its work rules! A write-up is 
automatic suspension ‘pending investigation.'” Ot 
take-aways were: elimination of designated 6th and 
days; reducing holiday pay to time-and-a-half; and el 
mating seniority rights. 

Strikers welcomed the support of News & Lett 
and the June issue’s lead article “Can working pec 
reverse Reaganism’s attacks in the shop?” Other 1 
gaining qnits had joined their line, and SEMTA 
drivers honked as they drove by. -—Strike suppor 



women- 

woridwide 


Nearly 400 Black women gathered in Atlanta Jui 
for the founding meeting of the National Political ( 
gress of Black Women. Among the speakers was Shi 
Chisholm, who said that neither white men, white w 
en, nor Black men can be expected to change the 1 
of Black women — the most economically and soci 
disadvantaged group in the U.S. Black women, she s 
are “duty-bound to empower themselves.” 

Information from Woman* 


Thatcher’s government enforced new regulations A 
29 against homeless people living in bed and break 
accommodations. The rules limit claimants in Londoi 
about L6.90 a night, while even the cheapest, most 
ercrowded hotel charges L12 per night. The rules t 
force single people, under age 26 to move on to ot 
parts of Britain after eight weeks, even if they h 
lived in London all their lives. No protection is provii 
against physical and sexual abuse and fire danger pre 
lent in many bed and breakfast places. For more 
formation, contact CHAR, 5-15 Cromer Street, Li 
donWCIH 8 LS, England. 

Information from Outwr 


The Committee of Concerned Catholics has fom 
following the reprisal of the Catholic Church against 
nuns who signed a statement on pluralism and aborti 
dedaring that it was possible to have more than < 
view on the Subject within the Church. The Commit 
is circulating postcards to the Vatican Ambassador 
the U.S., criticizing the Vatican for “Failing to reap 
the God-given freedom of the signers.” 

Information from New Directions for Worn 


A series of cartoon strips called “Silent Scream ] 
by Gary Trudeau, satining the anti-abortion movie < 
domed by Pres. Reagan and funded for mass circulati 
by right-wing groups, was pulled from newspapers 
Trudeau’s distributor because it was “an exceptiona 
controversial subject.” The National Abortion Rigl 
Action League, however, is sponsoring speakouts call 
“Silent No More,” where Women who have had ab< 
* tiohsgive tiieir reason^ god feelings, . , . 
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Capital pits technology against workers 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 
General Motors recently purchased Hughes Aircraft 
t a cost of $5.2 billion, a move that is going to have a 
ig impact on both the automobile and the aircraft in- 
ustries. Added to last year’s multibillion-dollar buy-out 
f Electronic Data Systems (a Dallas-based computer 
inn) by GM, this purchase shows the direction all of 
American industry is headed. 

GM jumped at the chance to gobble up Hughes be- 
ause it has decided to go after the “glamour indus- 
nes”— computers, robots, “artificial intelligence” and 
efense. By acquiring Hughes and Electronic Data Sys- 
ems GM has in its hands the means to introduce into 
he auto industry even more automation and robotics. 

FECHNOLOGY TO CONTROL WORKER 
I was reading about a trucking firm that has installed 
omputers on its trucks that keep track of how many 
tops the driver makes, how long it takes him to unpack 
lis load and how fast he works. This is the type of 

I chnology GM is after— technology to control the 
orker at the point of production. That same technolo- 
/ will throw thousands more out of work and pump 
ore labor and sweat from the workers left on the job. 
Some Hughes workers have been quoted in the news- 
ipers as saying they are happy GM has bought up 
ughes, since that way they don’t have to worry about 
te company going out of business and about losing 
their jobs. But GM workers know that the Hughes 
workers will be forced to work under the “discipline” of 
(ven more machinery and unimation. As one bootlicker 
ior the automobile industry recently said, “GM’s tradi- 


; Kaiser X-ray techs face 
inhuman boss, union 

Oakland, Cal. — I was very interested in the comments 
rom the nurse at Kaiser Hospital in News & Letters 
May, 1985, p. 2), because it is so much like the situa- 
ion among the X-ray techs there. When I first started 
t Kaiser it wasn’t a bad place to work. Our new man- 
ger, Vanda Boutte, who came about two years ago, 
nly cares about how fast you get thing s done. 

A co-worker kept coming down with strep throat and 
he flu. Boutte made her so uncomfortable that she 
ept coming to work and ended up hospitalized with se- 
ere dehydration. His thing is to come to work if you 
an walk. If you call in sick, he calls you at home to 
ind out what your problem is and if you are at home. 

He was going to suspend one tech for taking 
ime off to be with her son, who had been r un 
iver by a car and was in intensive care. She felt 
he couldn’t leave him. Anybody with any human- 
iess would be able to understand that. If you 
tave an emergency, this guy just says that’s you r 
iroblem, but no unscheduled time off is going to 
nterfere with running his department. 

When the woman talked to our business agent (Local 
i ILWU), he told her about a guy who had perfect at- 
endance, but when he came down with cancer and was 
oissing a lot of hours they fired him. He told her there 
rasn’t much she could do except to try not to take off 
o much time with her kids. We’re paying money to the 
inion and his attitude is similar to management. 

Our contract will be up July 1, but there is no discus- 
ion with us. The union just waits for Associated Hospi- 
als to offer something and then we can decide. They’ve 
leen giving things back for the last three contracts and 
re want to stop them. They’re afraid to go out on 
trike because they say Kaiser will hire new people to 
ake our place. The X-ray techs never cross a picket 
ine, but the other locals (there are 29 bargaining 
roups in the hospital) aren’t as strict. We talk quite a 
>it with the nurses because their settlement usually 
ets a pattern for ours. 

What is really crucial now is the unions have to get 
heir strength back. Management is out to break the 
mions and is getting a lot of help from Washington, 
[he alternative is that in a few years the unions will be 
tseless. We have to start sticking together. 

— Kaiser X-ray tech 
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tional strength in assembly line production could benefit 
(sic) Hughes by bringing a greater emphasis on mass 
production techniques to the aerospace business.” 

What no one is talking about is where GM got all 
those billions to buy up these companies. They got it 
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from the wage and benefit give-backs forced on auto 
workers for five years now. And that is exactly what the 
Hughes workers will find out when they are pressured 
for wage concessions, give-backs and lay-offs. 

GOVERNMENT OF, FOR, BY CAPITAL 

This is also how I see Reagan’s new tax plan — an ef- 
fort to increase taxes for the poor and working people 
so these companies can feel free to gobble each other 
up. The benefits that Reagan has zeroed in on are de- 
ductions from the state and local taxes. Reagan’s “tax 
rebellion” is nothing but broadening the income tax 
base and lowering rates to the rich. 

The interests of the government and the companies 
are never far apart in tins age of state-capitalism. That 
is becoming clearer and clearer each day. The reason 
Reagan is pushing Star Wars isn’t so much in order to 
“defend” the country as to produce the new technolo- 
gies the industrial giants are thirsting for. Never has it 
been clearer how tied in are all of the crises with the 
crisis at the point of production. 

The direction that U.S. capital is moving is toward 
total technological control of the worker ending in nu- 
clear destruction itself. We are witnessing the result of 
what Marx warned against when he said, “To have one 
basis for life and another for science is a priori a lie.” 
It is about time we all put our heads and our hands to- 
gether so we can end that division and, with it, end 
capitalism once and for all. 

Simon Owens, Jr. 

1937-1985 ■ 

We mourn the death on May 24 of Simon Owens, Jr., 
who, for nearly two full decades, wrote for News & 
Letters of workers’ struggles from Detroit’s GM Fisher 
Body-Fleetwood plant. His critical eye took the mea- 
sure of plant management and UAW politicians alike, 
and his uncompromising attacks on racism in the shop 
were often the subject of discussion by workers who 
read his articles. 

Si never held — or wanted to hold — a union office, yet 
workers throughout the plant remember him for his 
stories exposing the all-white work force in Fleetwood’s 
cafeteria; for his defense of women workers shunted to 
the hardest jobs in attempts to drive them from the 
plant; for his campaigns against speed-up and forced 
overtime. So firmly did he believe in the power of rank- 
and-file workers, that at the start of the 1970 GM strike 
he wrote: “Until midnight, GM was the most powerful 
company in the world; after midnight it was nothing.” 

When in 1971 a group of workers began a shop paper 
and action committee and decided to call it the “Fleet- 
wood Revolutionary Workers Committee,” Si was 
among its founders. He was always ready to be a part 
of shop struggles, but he never separated them from his 
intense interest in freedom movements everywhere. 
Whether that was expressed in his support for the Afri- 
can Revolutions — in their honor he named his daughter 
Leonidia — or in his work with the Michigan- Alabama 
Lowndes County Movement for Human Rights, the 
commitment did not waver. 

Si was bom into a revolutionary world. His mother 
wrote the “Way of the World” cdkimn in N&L under 
the pen name Ethel Dunbar, his father was Charles 
Denby, editor of N&L and author of Indignant Heart: 
A Black Worker’s Journal. Denby had dedicated his 
book “to my son, who I trust and hope will not have to 
go through what I went through when he becomes a 
man.” . : \ : ■ 

Simon Owens, Jr. had to travel his own road of strug- 
gle, and his unique voice from the shop was heard right 
up to the moment he was forced out of Fleetwood by 
illness in 1981. We ^re proud to have shared his .voice 
with our readers. 
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Clouds of dust and fumes 

Los Angeles, Cal.— The lead article in the June News 
& Letters, “Can working people reverse Reaganism’s 
attacks in the shop?” hit home to me in relation to my 
own shop. The article showed that today potentially 
dangerous toxic substances in the work place can take 
up to ten, 20 or more years to detect, and that there 
are 35,000 toxic-substance-related cases pending in the 
courts with hundreds of thousands of other afflicted 
workers waiting to find out the results before they file 
their own cases. 

Where I work— a small roofing company— there are 
two production shifts. Of about 300 workers, a majority 
are Latino. There are a few Black workers, and then 
the whites are the ones who hold the office jobs. 

I work as a pumper and boiler operator, and we 
are exposed to asphalt fumes and dust. The kettle 
which heats the asphalt must be kept at least at 
400°F. Dust is used to give texture to the roofing 
tile, which is paper or fiberglass saturated with 
asphalt. So the production line constantly keeps a 
cloud of dust and fumes in the air. 

Some employees have been there up to 40 years; 
most have ten years of service. Two of the workers I 
know have had heart by-pass surgery, and another just 
had a heart attack. When I leave there sometimes I feel 
like a cigarette chain smoker, coughing from the fumes 
and dust I have been exposed to over an eight-hour pe- 
riod. And I am forced to work six days a week. 

Sometimes when we get the production line ready for 
start-up at night, the fumes are so bad that I am sure 
that if it were during the day the fire department 
would t hink the place was burning down. And to top 
this off, we only get paid sick leave (four days per year) 
after working there for at least two years— with no 
company health check-up during that time. The majori- 
ty of people don’t even know their health status. 

The only relationship the capitalist class has to the 
workers is one of looking for more production. What 
Andy Phillips developed in his lead article of facts plus 
philosophy can give us direction to regroup, for labor to 
get on the move again against this deadly system. 

— Eugene Ford 

Laid-off because injured 

Salt Lake City, Utah — I used to work as a press oper- 
ator and sander but was laid off because I got hurt lift- 
ing 18-foot metal panels which fell on my wrist. I ap- 
plied for workers’ compensation, but the company told 
them that I was only making $4 an hour. The truth is 
that under “incentive pay” I was earning $8.50 to $15 
an hour. While I was out sick my company sent me a 
blue slip telling me not to show up anymore for work. 
Their attitude is just to keep production going. 

The “incentive pay” system they had was playing one 
department off against another. You could make $120 a 
day in one department and only $40 in another,; no mat- 
ter how hard you worked. I got a hernia which needed 
surgery from the overwork, but when I returned they 
gave me a harder job! A supervisor confided to me that 
I was blackballed. Three and one-half years for the 
company and now I barely have a penny! 

— Production worker 

Machines oppress women 

Chicago, 111. — When the paper company I work for 
decided to train me as a machine operator, I thought 
that would provide me with a skill I could use later to 
find a better job. Then I found out that the machine I 
was running was built in 1903 and that there were only 
four or five of them in the country, two of them in the 
Smithsonian museum. 

Now I find that my “skill” is becoming obsolete even 
at this plant. The company is combining machines to 
reduce the number of separate steps in the production 
process. The men who set up the machines will also be 
responsible for running them, which will eliminate the 
women’s machine operating jobs and confine them to 
packing on assembly lines. Why should anyone have to 
stand in one place for eight hours and pack a product 
that often isn’t even any good? 

— Woman paper worker 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — I work for an auto parts company, 
and today I had to learn a new job, which is a lot like 
being a new worker all over again. Doing a new job 
takes muscles sometimes that were not used before, and 
that hurts. The machine I am working is an old junky 
machine. This machine works mostly on h uman muscle, 
and is very painful to the hands. 

I like the quote from Marx that says: “The lightening 
of the labor, even, becomes a sort of torture since the 
machine does not free the laborer from work, but de- 
prives the work of all interest...” When I read this I 
think what the machine does to the life of workers. We 
work in order to live, mid because of the machine we 
live in pain. — Woman auto parts worker 
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(continued from page 1) 

and from the vicissitudes of the Black Star Line and 
Liberian Liberty Loan to Garvey’s Caribbean tour. 

Finally, the event which climaxes the volume, 
the 1921 UNIA (Universal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation) Convention, marks the pinnacle of Gar- 
vey’s development, one disclosing new contradic- 
tions in the movement. It is here that we see the 
many conflicts within the UNIA finally give way 
to Garvey’s most outspoken challenge from the 
Harlem radicals and Communists associated with 
the African Blood Brotherhood (ABB). 

Though I was looking forward to the publication of 
volume III — and the project remains a momentous 
work — the critique I began when reviewing volumes I 
and II now needs to be sharpened. Take Prof. Hill’s 
“General Introduction” in the first volume — and pre- 
sumably there will be none besides this — I definitely 
thought the editor was looking at the objective situa- 
tion as a totality and had therefore called attention to 
the study’s “historical setting.” That included the peri- 
od of the race riots of 1919 and the infamous Palmer 
Raids spearheaded by J. Edgar Hoover, Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer’s lieutenant (whom our age knows much 
better) against both Blacks and the radical movement. 

Because I had taken for granted that such key devel- 
opments would be taken up and analyzed, I had con- 
cluded in my review of the first two volumes that 
“Prof. Hill didn’t fully bring in the impact of the Rus- 
sian Revolution upon Garvey which the documents 
themselves point to,” and that “anyone seriously look- 
ing for the key to Garveyism’s emergence out of the tri- 
angular movement of Black thought and revolution be- 
tween the U.S., the Caribbean and Africa cannot ignore 
the actual writings of Garvey's Negro World...” That 
was not only in relationship to the Russian Revolution, 
but had long before developed in relation to Marx’s 
view of the West Indies. Thus I had called attention to 
the affinity between Marx’s and Garvey’s views of the 
Jamaican peasantry and West Indian revolt. (See N&L, 
Jan.-Feb. and March, 1984 issues.) 

However, left unexplained, Garvey’s praise of the 
Russian Revolution and his statements on Lenin and 
Trotsky give the impression that they did not flow from 
. his view of changing the world or were, as Prof. Hill 
concluded, some sort of “paradox” or “irony.” Far from 
this being an irony, the truth is that Prof. Hill intended 
no such connection. 

Irish Question, and Russian Revolution 

The same attitude toward presenting what is crucial 
to Garvey’s development holds for his relationship to 
the Irish Revolution, which is Prof. Hill’s most original 
categoiy. Though it is the conclusion of volume II 
which refers to the telegram Garvey wired to Eamon de 
.Valera, President of the Provisional Government of Ire- 
land, at the opening of the 1920 UNIA Convention, it is 
necessary to look at it as Garvey expressed it because it 
is precisely the year, 1920-21, which is the focus of the 
new volume. It reads: “25,000 Negro delegates assem- 
bled in Madison Square Garden in mass convention, 
representing 400,000,000 Negroes of the world, send you 
greetings as President of the Irish Republic. Please ac- 
cept sympathy of Negroes of the world for your cause. 
We believe Ireland should be free even as Africa shall 
be free for the Negroes of the world. Keep up the fight 
for a free Ireland. Marcus Garvey, President-General of 
the Universal Negro Improvement Association.” 

This gives a view of both the sweep of world 
events in Garvey’s thought and the confidence and 
vision of what he represented of the Black world. 
Nevertheless, Prof. Hill’s conclusion that "the 
Irish cause provided the major ideological 
mainspring for Garvey’s radical political transfor- 
mation” stops short of the full dialectic of revolu- 
tion that inspired Garvey’s vision. It was not only 
Ireland but the Russian Revolution that inspired 
Garvey’s nationalism. 

This was obvious to everyone from Garvey’s ideologi- 
cal enemy, W.E.B. Du Bois, who believed that Garvey 
was “allied with the Bolsheviks and the Sinn Feiners in 
their world revolution,” to an interviewer who stated 
that Garvey assigned the following significance to the 
UNIA’s tricolor: “The Red showed their sympathy with 
the ‘Reds’ of the world, and the Green their sympathy 
for the Irish in their fight for freedom, and the Black — 
The Negro.” (Vol. I, p. lxxv) 

In order to see the methodological problems inherent 
in Prof. Hill’s editing of the mass of Garvey/UNIA doc- 
uments, let us follow the two events which predominate 
in volume HI: Garvey’s Caribbean tour, with Hoover’s 
attempt to bar him from the U.S., and the second 
UNIA Convention, in August, 1921. 

The Caribbean and J. Edgar Hoover 

A decade after he left, Marcus Garvey had gone 
back — not to Africa — but to his native Caribbean where 
it is neither the visionary “back to Africa” nor the du- 
bious Bjack Star Line that he confronts as the most ob- 
jective mptnent of the Bjack .mass movement, but rath-. 
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Review Essay: Marcus Garvey Papers 


er the power of negativity, the dialectic negativity of 
masses in motion. It is that which permeates Garvey’s 
speeches to agricultural laborers and dockworkers in 
Colon, in talks with cane cutters on sugar estates in 
Cuba, at mass meetings in union halls and in speeches 
to sprawling rallies of canal workers and their families 
in open fields in Panama. Here, the organizational ca- 
pacity and international expanse of Garveyism gain a 


an address on Aug. 19, 1921, at the same time he 
expel the Harlem radicals belonging to the ABB. 
ing listened to Stokes’ remarks, which definitely 
for unity between white and Black, and leaving 
doubt that she meant Communism, Garvey then 
shrewdly reserved for himself the right to answer 
by telling the enthusiastic Convention that had 
hen “liberty Hall being a great university...to] 


Marcus Garvey addressing a crowd in Port Iimon, Costa Rica, 1921 


rich concreteness, one in which the innermost certainty 
that Black consciousness has of itself as an historic sub- 
ject determined to be free becomes actual. 

In an interview, on his arrival in Jamaica, Gar- 
vey reported that during his stay in Cuba he had 
traveled to the interior "where there were thou- 
sands of Jamaican laborers on the cane farms,” 
and spent ten days there speaking with them. Fur- 
thermore, U.S. State Department reports acknowl- 
edged that "Garvey's activities here (in Jamaica) 
indicate that he would arouse considerable racial 
antagonism among Hie Negroes at the Canal Zone 
and in the Republic of Panama.” (Vol. HI, p. 356) 

While in Costa Rica, Garvey spoke to agricultural 
and dock workers at the Labor Union Hall in Colon on 
April 27, 1921, and “several rimes addressed the many 
negro laborers of the United Fruit Company,” according 
to a government report of May 2, 1921. In one of his 
speeches to workers in Cuba which both appeared in 
the Negro World (March 21, 1921) and was contained 
in the summary report on Garvey’s activities as part of 
Hoover’s summary case for excluding him from the 
U.S., Garvey spoke on the question of force in historical 
developments. It was a view bom of a profound grasp 
of the objective situation, as a totality, following World 
War I and the Russian Revolution. 

Garvey’s planned five-week Caribbean tour was 
lengthened to four months due to the machinations of 
American consular officials to deny him a visa to re-en- 
ter the U.S. 

Contradictions at 1921 Convention 

However, the significance of the Caribbean tour drew 
a sharp line between the Caribbean masses and the gov- 
ernment intrigues. And though the hostility of the pow- 
ers-that-be is rightly stressed by Prof. Hill, we hardly 
hear the masses speak for themselves. Outside of Gar- 
vey’s editorials and speeches there is so little from the 
Negro World, the most popular Black newspaper of 
the period, that we never see how the movement itself 
viewed the objective situation. 

The editing of the Papers gives such an "inter- 
nal” stamp to the movement that objective reality 
barely enters as a footnote. Garvey, instead, ap- 
pears through the documentation as an existential 
figure divorced from the objective forces which 
gave birth to Garveyism. Clearly, the government 
machinations were not phantoms of Garvey’s im- 
agination, as he noted innumerable times. Why 
then does the overwhelming majority of the docu- 
ments consist of government investigative reports 
attacking Garvey, while there are only a bare few 
taken from the journalism of the Negro World? In 
allowing the personality of Garvey to overshadow 
the objective reality and historic movement, Prof. 
Hill fails to show the full stature of Marcus Gar- 
vey. 

The truth is that the crisis in the objective situation 
had not only intensified, but had manifested a “new 
radicalism” in the Garvey movement as it moved to its 
climactic Second UNIA Convention in 1921. That new 
objective situation also disclosed a shift in global poli- 
tics ushering in a period of reaction in which all move- 
ments came under the whip of counterrevolution during 
(he turbulent 1920s. 

That this remained background to the 1921 Conven- 
tion cannot be attributed simply to the “visionary” pro- 
gram of Garvey, nor even to the ideological struggles 
which surfaced in the movement in the year leading up 
to the Convention. Something more was involved. 

The climax of volume HI is the 1921 UNIA Conven- 
tion. It is there that Garvey had invited, a white Ameri- , 
'■an. woman Communist, Rose. Pastor Stokes, to, make . 


have had a Soviet professor. Some few nights ago v 
had an Irish professor. Later on we will have a Repub 
can professor, a Democratic professor...and then we w 
decide, later on what we wifi do...” 

Then turning to Rose Pastor Stokes, he concluded: 

“We give to you, Mrs. Stokes, the best wishes of tl 
representatives of the Negro peoples of the world to tl 
struggling workers in Russia and elsewhere. They a 
seeking, I understand from you, freedom from their ca 
italistic oppressors. We are seeking freedom in Afric 
Later on, if the Soviets can help us to free Africa, v 
will do all we can to help free them.” Because it is n 
made clear what actually was involved in Garvey’s a 
si gning Stokes to Russia and reserving for himself tl 
Black world, it would have been helpful not to limit tl 
theoretical-historical framework of the Marcus Garv< 
Papers to Prof. Hill’s “General Introduction.” 

The point is that the mere presenting of the empiric 
data, the overwhelming proportion of which are gover 
ment surveillance reports, documenting the vicissitude 
of a single subject — Garvey — rather than enhancing b 
stature actually diminishes it. 

We would have a far deeper appreciation ( 
Garvey if the first three volumes had a dialectic! 
framework, that is, if (he concrete material ha 
been grasped in its universal significance. The] 
the breakup of the revolutionary movement unde 
the whip of counterrevolution, from the Palm< 
Raids to Churchill’s intrigues against the Russia 
Revolution, would not end up by having Garve 
reduced to being only Jamaican, or even on! 
Black, but, Garvey and Garveyism would gain 
world-historic significance. 

In his wanting to limit Marxism to Russia, whi 
making the Black world, especially in the U.S., his d 
main, Garvey’s attitude anticipated the critique < 
American Communists that Black radicals such < 
Claude McKay made later when he considered himse 
a Co mmunis t. Garvey never wavered from his enthus 
astic support of. the Russian Revolution, though tl 
1921 UNIA Convention marked the beginning of h 
conflict with American Communists, Black and whit 
because of their attempt to undermine his leadership. 

The whole question of the relationship of leadershi 
to masses, however, is nowhere taken up by Prof. Hi] 
though it is central to this critical period in the UNL 
Thus, the “new radicalism” that Garvey wrote of in 
letter to William Ferris, the editor of the Negro Work 
referred not only to the Nationalist/Marxist relations*! 
within the Garvey movement, which first made its Ope 
apppearance at the 1921 Convention, but was derive 
from his encounter with the revolutionary masses of tl 
Caribbean. 

It was, therefore, the totality of both the objective n 
ality and the movement of subjective forces, as Reaso: 
which had set the stage for Garvey’s August 14, 195 
speech before the UNIA convention when he dedare 
of the Russian Revolution that, “Lenin and Trotsk 
were able to turn down the Czar; they were able to tui 
down the despotism of Russia, and today they have gr 
en to the world a social republic, the first of its kind. 
Lenin and Trotsky were able to do that for Russia yc 
and I can do that for Africa.” 

The ambivalence in Marcus Garvey, not as “irony” < 
“paradox,” is one which is inherent in a movement or 
leadership when it has not worked out, in relationshi 
to theory and practice, the dialectics of revolutic 
which would make the future more than just a vision. 

Though it is my hope that some of the questioi 
raised will be dealt with by Prof. Hill, since there a: 
three more volumes to come on Garveyism in the U.S 
two on .the Caribbean, apd tw> on A^9«? ,we ^ ^ 
to reserve judgement until <hat is done, . . t , ■ , ^ 
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Reagan’s military madness threatens humanity 
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omestic economy. And anyone who thinks that they 
nil not fight Reagan on his Star Wars adventures 
hould remember that at Stalingrad in World War II, 
he Russians stood on their own dead to win. A U.S.- 
lussian deadlock in today’s world looms out of a very 
lifferent context than in any previous period, a context 
i which five major nuclear powers have stockpiled or 
eployed 50,000 nuclear warheads, with the U.S. and 
tussia currently aiming 22,000 of them at each other 
inder the terms of the 1979 “arms control” (!) treaty. 
Nor is this all. It is not only that the Pentagon budg- 
t, supposedly “frozen” for this year at $267 billion, is 
15 billion higher than last year. It is that the schemes 
&r new weapons systems and war plans constantly pro- 
iferate, while the protests of the Democrats are limited 
o “rooting out waste and inefficiency,” as though the 
ost of a wrench, rather than the survival of humanity, 
irere the issue. 

VNTT-STAR WARS ACTIVISTS 
What the media has chosen to ignore are the new 
irotest meetings and demonstrations, many by high 
chool-age youth, determined to expose and challenge 
ach facet of the military madness disguising itself as 
peace through strength.” 

The 400 activists who gathered May 3-5 in Colorado 
springs, Colo., to found STARS (Stop the Arms Race 
n Space) focused on the most fantastic of all the new 
ichemes — Reagan’s “Strategic Defense Initiative,” 
mown on the nightly TV news as “Star Wars.” They 
minted out that this automated system of new technol- 
sgies, including laser, particle beam and kinetic energy 
veapons, to be placed in orbit over Russian territory, is 
dready changing the quantitative and qualitative di- 
nensions of the arms race. They demonstrated that the 
>1.5 billion spent this year on Star Wars and the $3 bil- 
ion Congress stands ready to spend next year are only 
;he beginning of a $1 trillion cost! And in exposing Star 
Vars “research” as planning for nuclear war, they 
iroved that its purpose was to ignite an entire new 
■ound of nuclear weapons building. 

Opposition appeared even in the ranks of 
*(ATO, as Denmark, Norway and Greece declined 
n participate in Reagan’s multinational research 
>lan for Star Wars, while France proposed a rival 
European program of civilian space research. 

The debate in Congress over Star Wars, however, 
inly underlines how Reagan and his aides have suc- 
ceeded in shifting the ground of the discussion from the 
nsanity of nuclear war itself to supposed strategies for 
naking such war practical and “winnable.” With a Star 
Wars “shield” protecting the U.S., they argue, Russia, 
ind only Russia, would be vulnerable to a “first strike.” 
In this atmosphere, the courageous direct actions by 


by John Alan 

Two months have passed since Philadelphia’s police 
department dropped a bomb on a house occupied by be- 
sieged members of a Black organization called MOVE, 
killing eleven people, including several children. It start- 
ed a conflagration that destroyed 53 homes that left 225 
people homeless. The political fallout from this act of 
police violence has remained a crucial problem for May- 
or Wilson Goode. 

At the time of the bombing and fire, many began to 
isk the question: would the police have ventured into 
ising bombing tactics in an all white neighborhood to 
iislodge a besieged group of people from a house? 

Mayor Goode attempted to minimize its racist 
nature by rushing forward to assume full respon- 
sibility, thus, causing Attorney General Edwin 
VIeese and other "law enforcement” conservatives 
to hail him as a hero. 

But Goode’s assumption of responsibility has not 
jeen enough to stop criticism or sweep away the linger- 
ing cloud of racism that hovers over burnt out Osage 
Avenue. So Mayor Goode has now appointed a so-called 
‘independent” commission, with the enthusiastic sup- 
>ort of Philadelphia’s corporate interests, to investigate 
;he bombing and the fire. 

POLICE ’POWER TRIP’ 

If the commission, which includes not one person 
Torn Osage Avenue but an array of ex-civil servants, 
politicians and the former head of the FBI in Philadel- 
)hia, sticks to these guidelines, we can be certain that 
10 true story of what happened on Osage Avenue will 
imerge. This agenda, as it stands, could conceal more 
;han it would reveal of the true race/class nature of the 
Black condition in Philadelphia that not only gave birth 
a an alienated group like MOVE but to a police admi- 
listration that has no compunction about dropping exp- 
osives in a congested Black neighborhood. 

In this respect Philadelphia is no different from 
my other large American city with a large Black 
population. A quick look at any newspaper would 
reveal dozens of incidents where police have used, 
excessive force in Black neighborhoods. It was the 
police "power trip” which triggered so much of 


anti-nuclear protesters and by anti-war youth, even 
when not mass outpourings, have been viewed as 
threats by the government and have met with severe 
repression. On March 27, four members of the “Silo 
Pruning Hooks,” sentenced for the “jackhammer-aided 
disarmament of a Minuteman missile silo” in Missouri, 
were dealt the longest jail terms ever given to anti-nu- 
clear activists: 18 years, 18 years, 10 years and 8 years. 
Three weeks later, those vicious sentences did not stop 
others calling themselves the “Trident Pruning Hooks” 
from entering the Quonset Point, R.I., Electric Boat fa- 
cility to damage Trident missile launch tubes, nor did it 
stop demonstrators from holding a “die-in” at the com- 
missioning ceremony for the Trident sub USS Alabama. 
♦LAST HAND FROM THE GRAVE’ 

One single Trident sub, they revealed, when armed 
with 24 new Trident II missiles, each with 8 warheads 
40 times more powerful than the one which destroyed 
Hiroshima, has within its power the annihilation of an 
entire continent. And Reagan intends to send 20 of 
these monsters out to sea by 1989, where they will 
await one message from the Extra-Low Frequency 
(ELF) signal center buried in northern Wisconsin. That 
message, which we are told can be sent even “after 
America is wiped out,” is described by the Pentagon as 
“the last hand from the grave.” 



In these first six months of 1985, the U.S. has seen a 
rally against the construction of a new Biological Weap- 
ons Testing Lab in Utah; a sit-down with 135 arrests at 
Honeywell’s nuclear weapons parts facility in Minneso- 
ta; and a march to the Pantex plant — assemblers of all 
U.S. nuclear weapons — in Texas. For seven days in 
April, an “H-Bomb Truck Watch” program even 
tracked convoys of nuclear warheads on freeways coast 
to coast. As one Oklahoma member of Nukewatch put 
it: “It’s not remote. It’s on 1-40 at the Walker and Har- 
vey exit.” Internationally, the protests have ranged 
from New Zealand to Belgium, from Canada to Japan. 


the Black mass protest in the 1960s and early 
1970s, as well as the Miami Black youth revolts of 
the 1980s. 

It was former Mayor Rizzo’s arrogant use of police 
power against Blacks that helped to solidarize Blacks 
behind Wilson Goode on his bid to become the first 
Black mayor of Philadelphia. Goode is not a Rizzo; he 
was elected 16 months ago by Blacks and liberals to 
change the type of race relations that Rizzo represented 
in Philadelphia. But the election of a Black political 
leader does not transform a race/class society into a 
free human society. 

’COLOR BUND’ RACISM 

Today, we can still point to a mountain of data to 
show that Blacks are three times as poor as whites, 
twice as unemployed as whites, with many more living 
in substandard houses than whites; and that Black 
youth, the so-called underclass, have become a perma- 
nent army of unemployed. This is exactly where Black 
masses were statistically in the 1960s, at the beginning 
of the Civil Rights Movement. 

Alongside these objective conditions of racism a 
new form of racism has come into vogue claiming 
that the battle against racism has been won and 
all that matters now is competition between equal 
individuals. This "color blind” racism avoids not 
only the history of Black/white and class relation- 
ships in this country, but disregards current reali- 
ties. It is the doctrine that the Reagan Administra- 
tion uses tp halt and to roll back the civil rights 
that the Black masses gained twenty years ago. 

It has penetrated the thought and practical activity of 
many Black and white liberal politicans who have come 
to see that any close connection with issues that are 
considered Black issues can be a roadblock in the pur- 
suit of a political career. 

This is the duality which exists in the so-called “po- 
litcalization” of the Black struggle for freedom that has 
made many Black politicians less likely to grapple with 
the racist core of American civilization. Historically, 
however; Slack masses inmotionhaveupset this tenu- 
ous arrangement by- insisting that issues of Black free 1 - 
dom stay on the agenda. 


The immediate international threat, however, is not 
only nuclear. It includes the intensive preparation for 
war against Nicaragua. Led personally by Reagan, its 
ramifications extend first to the militarization of the 
land in Central America, and then to his attempted mi- 
litarization of the mind in the U.S. The Congressional 
vote which capitulated to Reagan and sent aid to So- 
mocista “contras” followed his tour through the South, 
where he insisted that Nicaragua’s revolution threat- 
ened an America of “individual freedom, family values 
and free enterprise.” On June 4 his Big Lie campaign 
declared: “Soviet bloc nations and their terrorist allies 
are pouring in weapons and ammunition to establish a 
beachhead on our doorstep.” 

When the vote actually took place on June 12, pro- 
tests in Chicago, Washington, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco and at Westover Air Force Base, Mass., gave a 
hint of the gulf that separated the demonstrators from 
the Democrats who said that they did not wish to ap- 
pear “soft on communism.” 

The violence with which over 80 were arrested 
in downtown Chicago, while picketing the Federal 
B uilding on the morning of the vote, is a reflec- 
tion of the increasing level of U.S. military prepa- 
rations against Nicaragua. So advanced are those 
preparations that Eugene Carroll, Jr., a retired 
admiral who heads the Center for Defense Inform- 
ation, says that they "suggest that the decision 
has already been made by President Reagan to 
send U.S. troops into Nicaragua.” 

Whether one looks at the eight U.S.-built airfields 
now in Honduras, capable of handling any Air Force 
plane; or the constant U.S. war games that rotate up to 
20,000 troops in and out of the region; or the hints 
dropped by Secretary of State Shultz that the U.S. will 
“soon be faced with an agonizing choice” about use of 
U.S. troops, it is clear that aid to the “contras” is far 
from all that this Administration has in mind. The 
Rapid Deployment Force, begun under Carter, has 
grown to 500,000 troops under Reagan, and its support- 
ers have boasted that they could control most of Nica- 
ragua in two weeks. , 

In short, whether in nuclear or ' conventional war 
planning, Reagan has steered a course throughout the 
1980s toward ever-greater militarization of all aspects of 
life. 

• Thus, under the cover of an economic “recovery” 
led by high tech, the increasing militarization of the 
economy means at the same time the increasing pau- 
perization of workers, especially Black workers, in the 
inner cities. The fact is that the growth in high tech is 
largely a function of military purchases, with a military- 
driven pattern qf innovation. Today over 75% of the 
federal budget for research and development is devoted 
to military and space, yet the very concept of “high 
tech” has been laundered of this military connection. 

• Thus, the future of youth is reduced to “demo- 
graphics,” as Pentagon planners grapple with the 
“shortfall” in the number of men to enter the 18-22 age 
bracket from the late 1980s through the late 1990s. 
“Unless the economy really worsens,” one plainer re- 
veals, “I can’t see how we can avoid going back to the 
draft.” 

• Thus, Russia, as the other prime contender for 
world power, counters each U.S. scheme with its own, 
even parceling out, last month, its own Star Wars re- 
search to its Warsaw Pact allies. Such competition has 
deepening consequences throughout the globe. As Raya 
Dunayevskaya pointed out some 12 years ago in Phil- 
osophy and Revolution: “Militarization of the econo- 
my, gargantuan as it has become in a nuclear armed 
world, further intensifies the general crisis... The only 
‘new’ feature in today’s automation is the ferocity of 
the world competition which leads to world war.” 

This summer will be the 40th anniversary of the 
day when capitalism opened the nuclear age by 
tying its new advances in science to mass death, 
rather than to life. Anti-nuke anti-war organiza- 
tions have called for protests nationwide on Aug. 
6-9, with direct action at nuclear facilities. As a 
part of those protests, a tour of the U.S. by Japa- 
nese survivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki will be- 
gin July 1. Called "40 days to stop 40 years of the 
arms -race,” the tour will spur demonstrations at 
the Pentagon; at Livermore Labs in California, 
where Star Wars work is ongoing; at SAC head- 
quarters in Nebraska and at other sites all across 
the country. 

The 750,000 who demonstrated in New York in June, 
1982 spoke very clearly of the hunger of the masses for 
an end to the threat of nuclear war, and of their oppo- 
sition to the totality of Reaganism — its union-busting 
and its. racism, its imperial ambitions abroad and its to- 
talitarian dreams at home. The three succeeding years 
have only intensified the need to bring to an end this 
most degenerate period of capitalism’s inhuman rule. 
We urge all to join in the protests Aug. 6-9. And to join 
them determined to offer not only opposition to the nu- 
clear horror, but to discuss, with others who have come 
to demonstrate, freedom ideas for a new society, for a 
human world. 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
of News & Letters 
Part One 

I. From the Birth of News & 
Letters, 1955, to Marxism and 
Freedom, 1957 

With the eyes of 1985, the idea of a Marxist- Human- 
ist paper, beginning publication June, 1955, when Mc- 
Carthyism was still raging, seems, strangely enough, 
very todayish. The idea of a struggle for freedom that 
would make inseparable theory and practice, and have 
that relation as the determinant, does indeed remain an 
imperative in Reagan’s retrogressive USA. 

' The three post-World War II decades, 1955-1985, not 
only tested Marx’s philosophy of liberation when one 
must fight under the whip of counter-revolution, but 
also saw the emergence of new passions and forces op- 
posing capitalist-imperialism. Thus was signified the 
dawning of a new epoch. 

To examine the first year of our existence, especially 
the first issue of News & Letters (N&L), will reveal, 
first, what we heard, and second, the meaning we gave 
to what we heard by declaring it to be “a movement 
from practice that is itself a form of theory.” It is this 
we held to be the challenge which theoreticians must 
face in working out the dialectic philosophy of the age. 

The uniqueness of the simultaneity of act and of 
thought in the 1950s — in such events as the 1949-50 
Miners’ General Strike and the 1953 East German Re- 
volt — was a spur to the publication of News & Letters. 
Thus we set aside a specific section entitled “Coal and 
Its People,” which we explained in an article in the first 
issue, “A Coal Section because...” That section had been 
bom from the kind of questions posed by that 1949-50 
Miners’ General Strike against Automation, which was 
then merely known as the struggle against the introduc- 
tion of a new kind of machine, “the continuous miner,” 
into the coalfields. In battling what the miners called a 
“man-killer,” the miners insisted they were not interest- 
ed mainly in the question of wages. Rather, they asked 
what kind of labor man should do. Why was there such 
a big division between thinking and doing? 

In 1953, in a very different country, East Germany, 
there was a rebellion against “work norms” (speed-up). 
Here the workers coupled their economic demands at 
the point of production with the political demand for 
freedom. It was the first-ever general strike from under 
Communist totalitarianism. Their slogan was “Bread 
and Freedom.” This new battle spread through East 
Europe. It came to a climax in the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956, which brought onto the present historic 
stage philosophic questions that had been raised in 
Marx’s Humanist Essays of 1844. 

Issue number one of News & Letters demonstrated 
our international dimension in its very appearance in 
June, 1955, to commemorate the second anniversary of 
the June 17th East German Revolt. This was discussed 
in our “World Comment” section of this first issue. Our 
editorial, “Why We Appear,” expressed our relation to 
our readers as writers here in America. The uniqueness 
of our paper was manifested in the following; 

1. The editors were two workers, Johnny Zupan and 
Charles Denby. Charles Denby, a Black production 
worker, was soon to become the sole editor. This was 
the first time ever that a U.S. Black production worker 
became the editor of a Marxist paper. 

2. Nor was the Black Dimension limited to editorship. 
The very first issue of N&L reproduced a picture of 
Njeri,* a Kenyan woman who was a central figure in the 
Mau 'Mau struggle for freedom from British imperial- 
ism. It was to her that the booklet, People of Kenya 
Speak for Themselves, was dedicated. 1 

The year 1955 was filled not only with McCarthyism, 
but with racism of the most barbaric kind — as witness 
the murder of Emmett Till. Always seeing the new op- 
position, the absolute. opposite of the barbarism, is the 
only way to know how to fight in a positive way. Thus, 
our front page article, Oct. 5, 1955, was not just a report 
of the horrors of Till’s minder, but of the Black mass 
reactibn to it. When the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
broke out later that same year, our editor, Charles Den- 
by, went to Alabama to meet with the participants in 
that bus boycott. What we presented in the pages of 
N&L was a report of the beginnings of the Black Revo- 
lution. It became crystal clear that this movement 
wasn’t the act of any single individual but was masses 
in motion — what we would later call Black masses as 
vanguard. 

3. The category of Women’s Liberation as Reason as 
well as revolutionary force was seen in N&L from the 
start. It was not alone that a Black woman, Ethel Dun- 


1. X have read innumerable '‘erudite,” “scholarly” studies that speak of 
Koinange’s book as if the date it was finally published commercially was 
the time when the story of the Mau Mau struggle was revealed. The 
truth is that we had tried very hard to get an established publisher be- 
fore we undertook our own publication. Koinange thought he had Neh- 
ru’s promise to do so. But indeed, other than ourselves, none were will- 
ing to undertake publication. 
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bar, authored a column she called “We Are Some- 
body” 2 , but that N&L had no less than two other wom- 
en columnists — Jerry Kegg on the Labor page and 
Angela Terrano, who was also a worker, writing a col- 
umn called “Working for Independence,” first on the 
Youth page and later on the Labor page. 

4. The Youth column was then written by Robert El- 
lery, who edited the page and called his column “Think- 
ing It Out.” He later wrote the front page article which 
clearly showed that, far from the youth being a “Beat 
Generation,” they were in fact a new force of revolu- 
tion — “Rebels With A Cause.” (N&L, Feb. 5, 1957) 

5. To be noted as pivotal as well was the section de- 
voted to “Readers’ Views” which was created to give 
priority not merely to letters to the editor, but also to 
unwritten letters, i.e., to views of non-members, often 
only spoken. The purpose of this section was to reveal 
what people thought and said of the world, and of their 
own lives, which would not depend on whether or not 
they were writers. Rather, it was a question of our 
members needing to be alert to what the masses said to 
each other, what they thought, how they felt, whether 
at work or just on public transportation. Involved here 
is the whole concept of oral history. This will be fully 
developed for the coming Plenum by our National Co- 
Organizer, Michael Connolly, who is the editor of the 
Readers’ Views pages. 

6. An “MD” column was written by a doctor. It did 
not limit itself to medical problems, though central to 
the column would be specific questions about industrial 
illnesses and about the social nature of illness. Thus, 
the MD column dealt with such other topics as a re- 
view of Herbert Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization 
(N&L, Feb. 5, 1957); and a series of four articles devel- 
oped a view of “The Biological Basis of Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” (N&L, April-October, 1960) 

7. Finally, there was my column, “Two Worlds,” 
which had an overline, “Notes from a Diary,” and was, 
at first, unsigned. My first column dealt with “Letter 
Writing and the New Passions” that signalled the birth 
of a new epoch. 

In 1955 our very first conference, which had decided 
to publish this paper, News & Letters, edited by work- 
ers, had at the same time assigned me to complete the 
study of Marxism that I had been working on for a dec- 
ade. It would be called Marxism and Freedom and 
would articulate both the American roots of Marxism 
and Marx’s world Humanist concepts. It would not be 
completed until 1957. Before its appearance, however, 
we did issue our very first pamphlet, which reproduced 
in mimeographed form my translation of Lenin's Philo- 
sophic Notebooks, which had never been available in 
English before. That same pamphlet contained, as well, 
my May, 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea. It is in 
these letters that I held that inherent in Hegel’s Abso- 
lute Idea as a unity of theory and practice was the 
presence of a movement from practice. 

I felt that in our age, when the workers’ movement 
from practice had manifested itself as a form of theory, 
it was the task of Marxists to face this new reality in 
such a way that all relations between workers and intel- 
lectuals change. One manifestation of that was that 
workers became editors. But that did not mean that 
there would be no work for the intellectuals who were 
revolutionary and who participated with the workers in 
all their actions. Here is what I wrote in my “Two 
Worlds” column of Aug. 5, 1955, about the unique com- 
bination of worker and intellectual that N&L was estab- 
lishing. We insisted that this was “the practice of the 
breakdown of the most monstrous division of all — the 
division between mental and manual labor.. .The intel- 
lectual must be attuned to hear that movement from 
practice to theory. This is the nub...Theoreticians 
cannot be bystanders to a paper that mirrors the work- 
ers’ thoughts and activities as they happen.” 

This conception became historically as well as cur- 
rently alive as the East European revolts reached their 
first climax in the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. Along 
with establishing Workers’ Councils at the point of 
production, instead of the state-controlled unions, that 
revolution, as well, saw the appearance of innumerable 
newspapers and, as I mentioned above, the 1844 Hu- 
manist Essays of Marx were brought onto the historic 
stage as a cogent point of discussion. It was precisely 
those Essays which we had translated in the 1940s, had 
been unable to find a publisher for, and which we had 
decided to include as an appendix to Marxism and 
Freedom, which was just then being completed. 

Just as my breakthrough on the Absolute Idea, where 
I had singled out the movement from practice, set the 
structure for Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 Un- 
til Today, so the Hungarian Revolution gave a today- 
ness to Marx’s Humanist Essays, while the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott made inseparable the Black Revolution 
and its international dimension. In the Introduction to 
this work I made clear the indispensability of a new 
type of relationship of practice to theory, a new unity of 
theory and practice: “No theoretician, today more than 


2. How long was it before Jesse Jackson made a category out of “We 
Are Somebody”? By then Dunbar had changed the title of her column 
to emphasize its international dimension, calling it "Way of the World.” 


ever before, can write out of his own head. Theory re 
quires a constant shaping and reshaping of ideas on the 
basis of what the workers themselves are doing and 
thinking .” It was this which led me, in dedicating the 
work to “the auto workers, miners, steelworkers and 
student youth who have participated so fully in the 
writing of this book,” to declare* them to be “its co-au- 
thors.” News & Letters further deepened this new rel- 
ationship between workers and intellectuals on the basis 
of what Marxism and Freedom had established 

Before the 1950s would end all of us would be put to 
a new tost, which, on the one hand, showed the emer- 
gence of a Third World in its colonial revolutions and, 
on the other hand, a new counter-revolution in the 
coming to power of DeGaulle. 

II. 1958-1959: The Need to Unfurl 
a New Banner of Revolution 

DeGaulle’s return to power in 1958, as the colonial 
revolts were developing into outright revolutions, was a 
threat not just to the Algerian Revolution but to the 
Parisian workers — a threat which the workers realized, 
as shown by the 250,000 who marched against his re- 
turn. The July, 1958 issue of N&L had as its front page 
article “France at the Cross Roads” and referred read- 
ers to my “Two Worlds” column (now signed by me as 
author of Marxism and Freedom) entitled “Whither 
Paris?” 

I had preceded this article, and continued afterwards, 
with letters to revolutionary tendencies, mainly state- 
capitalist, which had opposed both poles of world capi- 
tal, Russia and the U.S.. In these letters I called for an 
international conference. What 1958 had made clear to 
me was that the disregard of Marxism and Freedom 
by these tendencies was not a mere factional attitude, 
but an actual failure on their part to face the new ob- 
jective reality. 

Thus, the same issue of N&L which spoke of France 
at the cross roads carried three articles opposing my 
analysis pf the maturity of the proletariat as well as the 
concept of a unique combination of worker and intellec- 
tual in which N&L was rooted: Jean Malaquais, in a 
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letter to me dated June 1, 1958, criticized “the tone” of 
my letter and clearly disagreed with my concept of the 
maturity of the proletariat. Along with his letter, we 
also published a letter from France, from Tribune Ou- 
vriere, that insisted that a workers’ paper should have 
only workers; and a letter from Onorato Damen in Italy 
(Battaglia Communista) which was quite critical, but 
agreed to call an international conference the following 
year. 

My articles in the August and September, 1958 issues 
of N&L continued the dialogue both on the question of 
colonial revolts and general Humanist concepts and on 
the responsibility of intellectuals, concluding that what 
will lead to a new human order is “not Mao, but the 
creative untapped energy of millio ns.” 

In this period Latin America was more than just stir- 
ring. By 1959 we had the eruption in Cuba. Later we 
will deal with how N&L would report and comment 
upon that revolution, which in the beginning we not 
only hailed as the great event it was, but as well point- 
ed to the many contradictions which led it to align un- 
critically with Russia. For the moment, however, we are 
focusing only on those revolts which would disclose the 
great schism between the European state-capitalist 
tendencies and myself. 

Before the international conference was to convene in 
the fall of 1959, I had continued with writings on the 
African and Asian revolutions. In the June-July issue of 
N&L we published a special supplement entitled “Na- 
tionalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions,” which would then become a 
printed pamphlet. 

By this period it was clear that it wasn’t only the Af- 
rican Revolutions that many of these Marxists refused 
to accept as “real” revolutions. They refused, as well, to 
accept the task that I considered crucial for all Marx- 
ists. Here is the way I expressed this in my “Two 
Worlds” column on the “Responsibility of Intellectuals” 
(N&L, August, 1958): “I am not concerned with the 
Communist who will sing any tune Moscow blares out. 

I am concerned with the anti-Communist Marxist beat- 
ing his chest. For, in the concrete, the new form of 
fascism could have not been foreseen and was not 


foretold, much less prepared for, except by unfur- 
ling a new banner of Marxist Humanism.” 

The whole point is that when a new revolution 
erupts, the tendency is to immediately try to box it in 
as if it were a question of France/Algeria; or of the 
West in general/the African revolutions; or in the Mid- 
dle East, of Arab/Israel. This confining of the new 
within old categories arose again in terms of the Iraq 
Revolution of July, 1958. Here was a new form of revo- 
lution that wished to be truly independent, rather than 
confined into East/West, or Arab/Israel, or even Nas- 
ser/Saudi Arabia, as if these were absolute opposites. 
This revolution started out on a tone independent of 
any of these, extending even to the distinction between 
Sunni and Shi’ite in its own country. Why did no Marx- 
ist try to work out what that signified? Post-Marx 
Marxists have disregarded too many revolutions, suc- 
cessful or aborted; disregarded too many philosophies 
underlying those revolutions. They just allow intellectu- 
al sloth to accumulate and accumulate. 

It was at this conference held in Europe in the fall of 
1959 that, for the first time before an international au- 
dience of those holding a state-capitalist position, I ar- 
ticulated my total philosophic conception of Marxist- 
Humanism, which I had expounded fully in Marxism 
and Freedom, both philosophically and concretely. 
And I felt that now (1959) such a concept was being 
disclosed in the African Revolutions. Unfortunately, 
what was revealed at the 1959 conference of those 
who had rejected both poles of world capital since 
World War n was that without dialectical philos- 
phy, the state-capitalist theory was inadequate, 
and this inadequacy was not limited to the state- 
capitalist tendency in the U.S. 

What the Europeans at the conference did agree to, 
however, was to continue the dialogue with Marxist- 
Humanism by establishing a special section of Prome- 
teo (included within the journal but printed on a differ- 
ent color paper) for discussion in En glish and Italian. 

III. The Turbulent 1960s, 
a Critique 
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As we saw, the turbulent 1960s, in Marxist- Human - 
ism’s view, had actually begun toward the end of the 
1950s. We had been focusing on the new movements in 
the post- World War II world that we had judged to be 
a movement from practice and the birth of a whole 
new Third World, especially the African Revolutions. 
We became full participants in all the activities during 
the turbulent ’60s, while the dialectic methodology we 
had been developing — which had finally been worked 
out for our age in book form in Marxism and Free- 
dom — deepened the principles and manifestations of 
Marxist-Humanism in News & Letters itself. Whether 
it was the Black Revolution, not just in Africa but also 
in America, or the youth movements on the campus, or 
the colonial revolutions, the reporting was made inse- 
parable from the theoretical analysis which we saw as 
integral to the report. 

Take the very first issue of 1960. The front page arti- 
cle that January was entitled “Cuba Jolts State Depart- 
ment Domination in Latin America.” Whether we con- 
sider just that issue or compare it to the December is- 
/ sue, where the “Two Worlds” column on Cuban 
developments was called “The Year After,” each made 
it clear that the hailing of the revolution was never un- 
critical. For that matter, the manner in which shop re- 
ports were given in N&L by participants themselves 
had a new theoretical vantage point rooted in the man- 
ner in which interviews I had conducted with miners 
had appeared in Marxism and Freedom. In the origi- 
nal edition, the last chapter, “Automation and the New 
Humanism,” expressed this philosophic principle with 
the opening section, “Different Attitudes to Automa- 
tion.” y 

Or look at the April, 1960 N&L: the lead is on 
“South Africa — South USA.” It carries a picture of a 
demonstration by 30,000 South African freedom fight- 
ers. There is a reference to the “Two Worlds” of that 
issue on “Revolution and Counter-Revolution in South 
Africa.” At the same time the front page has an in-per- 
son report by an activist in Montgomery, Alabama, en- 
titled “No One Moved,” which describes a demon- 
stration at State Teacher’s College. This article, in turn, 
directs the reader to other reports on student demon- 
strations on pages six and eight. 

The August-September issue that year is totally new 
in the sense that the whole issue is fully devoted to ' 
Workers Battle Automation by 010 * editor, Charles 
Denby. This was to become a special pamphlet and 
would make clear not only that~workers do speak for 
themselves, but that these pages were not limited to 
the auto industry. Denby included the miners, steel and 
rubber workers, as well as white collar workers. Fur- 
thermore, instead of coming to a conclusion as if that 
were the only “line,” there are two different views on , 
the question of Automation — that of the editor, and the 
“dissident” view of Angela Terrano. In fact, as the next 
issue shows, it is she who becomes Associate Editor. \ 
Onr pamphlets become the place where not only do 
workers and Blacks speak for themselves, but where all 


the revolutionary forces are heard speaking not only 
about their specific experiences but about the objective 
events of the world. Indeed, several of the pamphlets 
were reproduced in other countries, from England to 
Japan, some with their own prefaces and with new ad- 
ditions. Thus the 1959 pamphlet on the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions was brought out in a 1961 edition in Eng- 
land by the New Left group at Cambridge University, 
including both Peter Cadogan’s new foreword and an 
appendix that reproduced his review of Marxism and 
Freedom. 

The significance of this new edition was that it was a 
result of my anti-nuclear participation in Great Britain 
during the height of the Campaign for Nuclear Disar- 
mament, even as the Japanese New Left six years later 
not only translated many of our pamphlets, but invite^ 
me to give an anti-war speech at Hiroshima. The anti- 
war activities that were very sharply reported in N&L 
always created new solidarity between movements. This 
specific pamphlet by Cadogan was advertised by our 
Marxist-Humanist comrades in Glasgow, Scotland in 
the very issue in which Harry McShane described the 
mass demonstration there against the use of Holy Loch 
as a Polaris submarine base. 

What remains with us to this day as central to all 
our principles is the 1963 publication of American Ci- 
vilization on Trial, which appeared first as two special 
issues — January and February, 1963. This is so not only 
because it was issued on the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but because it is the only 
pamphlet that is signed by the entire National Editorial 
Board of News & Letters. The June-July, 1963 issue 
continued the theme of American Civilization on 
Trial, carrying on the front page a superb photo of a 
quarter of a million marching in Detroit — where Rev. 
King first gave his “I Have A Dream” speech. 

The year 1963, in general, focused on the Black Di- 
mension, not only in America but internationally. .1 was 
especially anxious that the internationalism of Marxist- 
Humanism not be limited to my presentation at the 
1959 conference of those who opposed both poles of 
world capital. Thus, in April, 1963 we reproduced, 
“Why Not a New International of Marxist-Humanism?” 
which had been presented and published in France by 
Presence Africaine. 

Finally, the reason for singling out American Civili- 
zation on Trial from all our pamphlets is that it did 
not relate to a single event. Rather, it covered the en- 
tire history of the U.S. and showed the revolutionary 
nature of tile Black masses in motion as vapguard. 

Between 1960 and 1966 we published me following, 
first in N&L and then as printed pamphlets: Workers 
Battle Automation (1960); Freedom Riders Speak 
for Themselves (1961); American Civilization on 
Trial (1963); The Free Speech Movement and the 
Negro Revolution (1965); State-Capitalism and 
Marx’s Humanism, or Philosophy and Revolution 
(1967) 3 and Czechoslovakia: Revolution ami Count- 
er-Revolution (1968). 

In January, 1962 N&L had a special supplement on 
“Mao Tse-Tung, from the Beginning of Pcwer to the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute,” which became a new Chapter 
XVII, “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung,” in the second 
edition of Marxism and Freedom (1964). Besides indi- 
vidual articles in N&L, my analyses of Mao Tse-tuftg 
are nearly innumerable. The one on the “Cultural Rev- 
olution” was published in the journal. New Politics, 
and then became a new Chapter XVIII, entitled, “Cul- 
tural Revolution or Maoist Reaction?” in the third 
(British) edition of Marxism and Freedom (1971). 

Since all the voices from below speak eloquently 
enough for themselves and can be heard in these pam- 
phlets, there is no reason to do a more detailed report 
here. However, there is no way of not singling out how 
the world held its breath in 1962, when, first (March, 
1962), Kennedy was going in for nuclear spectaculars 
and I described it in my ‘Two Worlds” column as 
“Testing, Blackmailing, Brainwashing”; and then (Octo- 
ber, 1962), we faced the confrontation between the U.S. 
and Russia oyer the placement of missiles in Cuba, 
which our editorial (November, 1962) called “Kennedy 
and Khrushchev Bring the World Close to the Point of 
No Return.” 

Finally, one more event that manifested the serious- 
ness of News & Letters’ relation to objective events in 
the world was the creation of Weekly Political Let- 
ters beginning in 1961. The first one is our reaction 
against the barbarous U.S. imperialist Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion of Cuba. The very moment the radio announced it,' 
we felt the inadequacy of having only a monthly jour- 
nal to articulate our views, to meet the challenge of ob- 
jective events. The letter written that very day was 
made as public as the paper itself. It was the first of 
what became a series of Weekly Political Letters 
which would continue through some 40 letters, whether 
I was in the 'country or abroad. 

The 1962 trip to Africa was recorded both in N&L 

(continued on page 11) 

A la N&L, December, 1966 we had printed this as one of “Two Views 
of State-Capitalism,’’ publishing, as the other view, the Japanese Marx- 
ist Tadayuki Tsushima’s “State-Capitalism and Socialist Revolution.” 
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CAN WORKERS REVERSE REAGANISM IN THE SHOPS? 


Last month I was feeling pretty de- 
pressed about the situation of workers. 
All I could see were the rollbacks in 
wages, benefits, and work rules, even in 
union shops. The concessions are killing 
us, and nothing seemed to be happening 
against them. When I read Phillips’ ar- 
ticle (June N&L) “Can working people 
reverse Reaganism in the shop?” I felt 
that the answer was “No, at least not 
now.” 

But almost as soon as I read it, there 
seemed to be anti-concessions strikes 
breaking out everywhere — in New York 
hotels, in Coca-Cola in Chicago, even 
among high-paid United Airlines pilots... 
I may be over-optimistic, but I think 
that the high-water mark of Reaganism 
ii^ the shops has passed. We are fighting 
back. 

Labor veteran 
Detroit 

* * * 

It, as you say, “in South Africa revo- 
lution alone is concrete,” what about 
here? It is scary how this insane life 
can go on and on, through Philadelphia 
and Bitburg, and seem so normal. What 
will it take to shake us out of this “nor- 
mality”? We can’t wait till World War 
III is on us, and Reagan seems sure to 
go into Nicaragua. 

At work there are less and less jobs. 
It’s very hard now for new immigrants 
Coming in; you have to know someone 
to get in anywhere. My place has not 
laid off, but attrition has cut the work- 
force, and they’re still buying new ma- 
chines while crying business is bad... 

UAW member 
New Jersey 

' * * * 

When I heard Peter Wermuth speak 
recently in Salt Lake City, he men- 
tioned that N&L took seriously the 
working conditions that workers 
thought were important. Others criticiz- 
ed N&L for being concerned with the 
“grease on the floor.” That’s not funny. 
At the place where I work, a fast food 
restaurant, water on the floor is a ma- 
jor hazard. I bit the tiles last week 
rushing to keep up with my manager’s 
orders and broke some plates. 

Fast food worker 
Utah 

* « * 

On May 10 my paycheck was only 
$18.00, because I missed four days of 
work the week before. I had hurt my 
hand and was unable to work. The un- 
ion took $10.50 out of my one day’s 
pay. I have to spend $10.00 on bus fare 
to get to work, so I have $8.00 left for 
me. I was reading the May N&L, where 
John Marcotte writes about how- May 
D&y began with U.S. labor. Reaganism 
says the U.S. worker today is too rich. 
How rich is a person when working 
hard all day in the plant means you 
only have $8.00 to show for it? 

Factory worker 
Flint, Mich. 

* * * 

I drive a truck, hauling hazardous 
waste. I only make $9 an hour — yet my 
colnpany could afford a new $140,000 
truck recently. I can tell people that 
EPA laws designed to protect the public 
aren’t enforced. My boss wants to lower 
my pay to minimum wage — for hauling 
hazardous waste, which is not a safe 
job. 

I used to work for Datsun, and I’d be 
making a lot more money if I was still 
there now. But it’s all on piece rate; 
they’ve done away with hourly wages. 
The pressure is tremendous. I can see 
with my own eyes: my friends there are 
making the money, but they are killing 
themselves. 

Young truck driver 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Andy Phillips’ article told the truth 
about concessions contracts today. The 
union leadership is not fighting Reagan- 
ism like they should be. But we don’t 
want to be stuck with no union either. 
If you ever worked in a non-union shop, 
you know that hell is even hotter 
there... 

»**»■*- Union member 

Michigan 


When the government releases its fig- 
ures on unemployment, they never 
count soldiers, as part of the unem- 
ployed, but so many young people are 
in the service today because they can’t 
find a job. I liked Lou Turner’s column 
on Black Vietnam vets because he 
didn’t counterpose those who said “Hell 
no, we won’t go” to those who were in 
Vietnam, where they gained a new con- 
sciousness. For myself, it was being in 
the military that made me a radical. 
Before that, I was more or less an auto- 
maton, going along with the program of 
this society. But just like Marx talked 
about how the factory brings workers 
together and they become capitalism’s 
gravediggers, so young workers in the 
military become capitalism’s gravedig- 
gers too. 

Vietnam-era vet 
0 Los Angeles 

HOW ABOUT THATCHERISM? 

Two months after the defeat of the 
miners’ strike, reaction is rampant 
thrdughout the coalfields. Colliery man- 
agements are brushing aside agreed cus- 
toms and practices, altering shift pat- 
terns, withholding bonus payments and 
sacking min ers for petty offenses. The 
way is now clear for the National Coal 
Board to carry through its program of 
closing pits and eliminating jobs. Sever- 
al hundred have been fired for their ac- 
tions in the strike, and the NUM paper, 
“The Mines,” listed 43 who are serving 
prison sentences. A number of local 
strikes have taken place against victimi- 
zation, the network of support groups 
remains active... 

The Thatcher government presses on 
with dismantling the social-democratic 
welfare state, with plans to abolish the 
councils which fix minimum wages. 
They have the effrontery to claim that 
such schemes will help reduce unem- 
ployment, since in Thatcherite ideology, 
unemployment exists because workers 
have “priced themselves out of the mar- 
ket.” 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 


QUESTIONS 
ARISE IN 
ANTI-NUKE 
AND YOUTH 
MOVEMENTS 


About 2,000 demonstrators gathered 
near both ends of the Verrazano-Nar- 
rows Bridge June 8 in protest against 
the Navy’s plan for “home-porting” in 
New York Harbor a seven-ship armada 
capable of carrying hundreds of nuclear- 
armed cruise missiles, each with fifteen 
times the power of the bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima. 

The demonstration was thoroughly 
planned, but organizers failed in their 
attempt to get a permit that would 
have allowed them on the bridge. The 
idea had been to form a human chain 
as a symbolic blockade, closing the 
mouth of the Hudson River to nuclear- 
armed ships. 

Of the severed speakers, the most in- 
teresting to me was the Japanese wom- 
an survivor of the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima, who described the goals of 
her group, now touring the U.S. 

Participant 
New York 

* * * 

I hear about the bombing of Philadel- 
phia from every Black person I talk to 
on any subject these days. But I do not 
see that urgent concern for Black 
America expressed in the anti-nuke, sol- 
idarity or women’s movements here. A 
demonstration in Brooklyn June 8 
against the proposed berthing of nucle- 
ar-armed ships in N. Y. was almost all 
white and limited to the nuclear issue. 

Where are the organized protests 
about the open warfare practiced by the 
Philadelphia police against Blacks 
there? Surely we have fallen to a new 
depth of racism when armed combat is 
used against a residential neighborhood 
' that isrioteven in revolt.’ "rais* fcf h6f ' 
just a horror, it is the logical conclusion 


Readers 9 Views 



of Reaganism. Ida Fuller’s article in 
the June N&L exposes racism even in 
the South Africa solidarity movement. 
She shows it as a consequence of not 
listening to the Black masses at home. 

Concerned 
New York City 

* * * 

It was exciting to see in last month’s 
N&L all the reports from campuses 
with students protesting apartheid in 
South Africa — a whole page of them. 
But I think it would have been better if 
one of them had been removed to make 
room for a little story printed on a dif- 
ferent page: “H.S. students vs. mili- 
tary”, on the youth who disrupted the 
Armed Forces Parade in Chicago. That 
additional dimension would have made 
clear that youth in revolt are conscious 
of the need to uproot Reagan’s regime 
right here at home, and not only in 
South Africa. 

Reader 
Evanston, 111. 

• 

CRISIS IN BUCK HEALTH 

It’s no lie that there is a “Black 
Health crisis” as you reported last 
month. The hospitals here have also 
been hit with lay-offs as the number of 
admissions are declining and the aver- 
age length of stay gets shorter. There’s 
no real health care where it’s needed 
most — for the poor, and not only the 
Black poor. If the hospital is making 
money from your stay, great. If not, 
they can’t wait to get rid of you. 

Nurse 

California 

TEACHING MATH TODAY 

As a calculus teacher I was stimulat- 
ed to do some new thinking after read- 
ing The Fetish of High Tech and 
Karl Marx’s - Unknown Mathematical 
Manuscripts. Existing math teaching 
pretends to be an objective process, but 
this is a myth. The speed of the course, 
regulated by the difficulty of the sylla- 
bus, discriminates against students from 
less privileged backgrounds. 


Being concerned with ideas in and for 
themselves, I am especially sensitive to 
the ways in which this emp hasis on 
speed-up distorts the thought process it- 
self. The fetish which narrows our con- 
cept of results always terrorizes stu- 
dents by measuring them by this stand- 
ard, rather than a genuine assessment 
of what their own contributions are. 
Only a few privileged researchers are al- 
lowed a genuine, spontaneous activity in 
mathematics. Science becomes an en- 
clave for a few. I am concerned how we 
can begin to break down this gross dis- 
tortion of the relation between science, 
education and life. 

Math Instructor 
Salt Lake City 


APPEAL FROM BRITISH 
HOSPITAL WORKERS 

Readers of N&L should know of the 
level of repression that is currently tak- 
ing place in England. In Oxford there is 
the case of Carole Duffy, a trained 
nurse for 17 years and shop steward 
who is a member of COHSE (Confeder- 
ation of Health Service Employees). 
She was sacked May 7, following sus- 
pension from duty since last December 
on vague, unsubstantiated charges. The 
reason given for the sacking was that 
she was listed as a speaker at a Trades 
Union meeting to take place May 8. 

Since she was ill, management offered 
to “discipline” her at her sick bed. This 
followed her recovery from a severe ill- 
ness, during which she had to have two 
operations and three admissions to hos- 
pital. The chief nurse has said that 
being listed as a speaker for the Trades 
Union meeting was an act of gross mis- 
conduct, and has sacked her. How can a 
person be sacked on May 7 for some- 
thing they may do on May 8? Messages 
of support and donations can be sent 
to: 

Carole Dully Defence Cte. 

Trade Union Office 
Littlemore Hospital, Littlemore 
Oxford, England 


DEEPENING CENTRAL AMERICA S REVOLUTIONS 


Terry Moon opened, up the discussion 
of abortion (illegal) in Nicaragua in her 
“Woman as Reason” column (June 
N&L). This has been so hard for femin- 
ists and solidarity activists to discuss. 
Moon brings the concept of “critical 
support” of a revolution to a new level. 
She shows that it is not that on the one 
hand she supports the Nicaraguan revo- 
lution, and on the other hand she is 
critical of them on abortion, but rather 
that precisely because she supports the 
revolution, and feels the urgency of its 
survival and development, she is raising 
these questions. 

Revolutionary feminist 
California 


You are playing into the hands of 
U.S. imperialism by questioning Nicara- 
gua on women having illegal abortions. 
Why are you bringing that up now? I 
think that it would be more appropriate 
for you to write about how women are 
forced to have sterilizations in the U.S 
colony of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rican socialist 
Chicago 

* * * 

So often I’ve heard the narrow-mind- 
ed view that women's liberation ideas 
are Western, etc. I had a big argument 
a couple of weeks ago with two young 
Black fellow workers who were telling 
me that Black women were liberated 
and . that women’s liberation was a 
white middle-class idea. I very much 
liked Terry Moon’s comments on wom- 
en in Nicaragua for that reason. There 
can be no doubt that women played mi 
1 enormous part in the overthrow ef So- 
moza, yet they are always viewed only 


as a force, bearing arms side-by-side 
with the men. 

Moon’s critique of Ernesto Cardenal 
shows what that view leads to — truncat- 
ing the revolution. I liked it because it 
makes no separation between the cri- 
tique and where the critique comes 
from— Mandst-Humanism’s concept of 
“Woman as Reason.” .. 

Nigel Quinten 
Manhattan 

I was glad to see the review of Rigo- 
berta Menchu’s book in the June N&L, 
but I was somewhat surprised to see 
Richard Bunting write: “the traditional 
peasant village community... Menchu 
shows us, is also a mainspring of revolu- 
tion in today’s Guatemala.” Far from 
that being the case, Menchu graphically 
shows in her book how it is the contra- 
diction, the clash, between the “tradi- 
tional” and the “modern” — expressed in 
the peasants working half the year in 
their village plots, and the rest of the 
year as migrant laborers on the large 
plantations — that is the mainspring of 
revolution in today’s Guatemala. 

It also seems to me that one of the 
“human forces” Marx looked at to 
transform society was not so much the 
“traditional peasant village community” 
as much as the peasantry who in cer- 
tain historic instances battle not only 
the encroachment of capitalism from 
outside but also the traditional rela- 
tions inside the community. Had Bunt- 
ing singled that duality out, he would 
have presented a more accurate picture 
of Menchu’s book as well as shown 
more precisely the todayness of Marx’s 
analysis of the village commune. 

Peter Wermuth 
Los Angeles 
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Sweat buys no security In El Norte 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On May 21, the movie El Norte 
was shown on TV. Many families like my family sat 
down and watched it. My father stood by the door all 
through the movie. A year ago I had a chance to see it 
and relate it to my experiences here in California. This 
time I can relate to it more. My experience of returning 
to Mexico for 2Vi months helped me come to a closer 
understanding of Rosa and Enrique, the two young 
Guatemalan main characters from El Norte. Rosa says 
toward the end, "There is no home for us— in our coun- 
try they kill us, in Mexico we live in poverty, and in 
America we are not accepted.*’ Rather we are used like 
machines doing nothing but manual labor for low pay. 

My sister works at an Eskimo Radiator plant. Some- 
times she comes home showing burns from the hot acid 
that spills on her skin. But she is glad that at least her 
f4l low workers are aware of the situation and resist it 
their own way. This is what she says: 

My friends tell us not to work fast. They pay us the 
lowest possible and they try to make a bigger profit — 
We are making them rich. Therefore, as soon as the su- 
pervisor leaves we all gather together, spend the most 
possible time talking and joking, and work at a slow 
pace. When we see mm come back we run to our places 
and pretend we are working hard. 

The plant is divided up in groups; ours is known as 
the most rebellious. Other groups are treated like ani- 
mals, they work hard and are expected to produce 100 
radiators a day. Anyone who contributes less is fired. 

We fight so this does not happen to us. They have 
changed 30 supervisors over the last year because they 
don’t make us produce more radiators. We don’t let 
them hustle us like they do others, we get furious and 
fight back. v —Young Latino woman 

Detroit, Mich.— U.S. Auto Radiator is cracking down 
on immigrants. At the beginning of June, an immigra- 
tion man came in with the general foreman and an im- 
migrant Latina woman. She had been on afternoons, 
was laid off and then called back to days. 

After lunch that day a porker said, “She’s being de- 

Discussion Article 


ported. She doesn’t have a green card.” Another worker 
said the company knows who has a preen card and who 
doesn’t because it’s the first thing they «ak for when 
they hire you. 

Another immigrant worker was recently called into 
the office. An immigr ation man was there and he said, 
“Let me see your green card.” The worker has been 
here for years and worked at U.S. Auto Radiator since 
the first month he was here. 

Several women have been called in by immig ration. 
It looks to me like they single out women. I think 
they’re doing it because if you deport someone, you 
don’t have to pay unemployment. — Woman worker 

Solidarity is ‘Real Thing’ 

Detroit, Mich. — I recommend the film “The Real 
Thing” to Latin America solidarity activists and work- 
ers. It shows the struggle of 500 workers in the Coca- 
Cola bottling plant in Guatemala City, Guatemala 
through their 13-month-long occupation to prevent the 
plant being closed and their jobs eliminated. 

The movie gives you scene after scene of the class 
struggle. You see mass meetings, including one where 
workers heard international delegates speak in support 
of their union. One speaker said North American union- 
ists understand their plight because they have been 
forced through the same union-busting ploy of shut- 
downs supposedly caused by bankruptcy. 

You see students inside the occupied plant teaching 
workers to read and write. Illiteracy fell to two percent 
during the strike, and you see workers reading newspa- 
per clippings about their own fight. 

I think that what Mary Holmes said in the June 
N&L is true — this strike was helped by the connections 
of the Coke workers’ international union that made this 
film . Yet solidarity must begin with the self-organiza- 
tion, sense of history and extension into other op- 
pressed strata of society that were elements of “The 
Real Thing.” —Jim Mills 


A balance sheet on British miners’ strike 


by Myrica Gale 

London, England— It has now been four months since 
the year-long miners’ strike in Britain was defeated by 
barbaric Thatcherism and it’s time to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet. 

Thatcher’s Reaganite coal managers had long been 
p lanning a new stage of production to impose on the 
workers— the creation of fully automated “super-pits.” 
This would involve different coal seams being connected 
up and all coal coming up via one huge pit-head. 
Whereas they claimed it was for safety reasons, as if 
any mining work could be called safe, the workers kffew 
that it result in lay-offs and increased production with 
no rise in wages. 

Thatcher was determined to crush the NUM (Nation- 
al Union of Mineworkers), who had brought down 
Heath’s Tory government in 1974, but the new in this 
strike was the unprecedented powers given to her storm 
troopers, the police. Civil rights went out the window; 
strikers were called the “enemy within”; and the miners 
were calling Britain a police state just like Northern 
Ireland and Russia. Thatcher’s new anti-union acts out- 
lawing sympathetic and political strikes and imposing a 
pre-strike ballot, or cooling-off period, had tightened un- 
ion control of the militant rank-and-file. •• 

THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 

The TUC (Trades Union Congress) is the backbone 
of the right wing of the Labour Party and since its 
birth it has served to contain the revolutionary impul- 
ses of the mass movement. In the 1926 General Strike 
unions made a settlement with the government above 
the heads of the miners, acting like a “third force” be- 
tween the capitalists and the workers. Fpr them, wage 
slavery is eternal and,, without seeing the workers’ pow- 
er to completely uproot this social misery, their aim for 
increased union control of an organized and planned 
economy is a farce against what they also fail to see — 
the lengths to which uncontrolled capitalism is prepared 
to go. 

The TUC did nothing but mutter hollow words of 
support, and Thatcher’s crushing of the miners’ strike 
has also defeated them — many of whom will now be- 
come her new professional managers. All the leaders of 
the Labour Party could do was to agree with the media 
newspeak describing the miners as “violent.” 

The strike created the time and space for all 
people reaching for freedom to discuss what they 
are aiming for and, by questioning all areas of hu- 
man life, they posed new beginnings for a human 
and revolutionary 'society. The miners had been 
discussing not just pit closures, but the deadly 
hazards of their labor and the division between 
mental and manual labor— between them and the 
idle management gods— and its result, automation 
and unemployment. In a minor but very real way, 
workers were attempting to take control of prod- . 
uction and playing havoc with Thatcher’s plans. 


Many feminists, working particularly with the wom- 
en’s committees, strengthened the idea of women’s lib- 
eration within the struggle, although the mining women 
were very critical of some who saw men, rather than 
capitalism, as the main enemy. One miner’s wife de- 
scribed her work in a factory thus: “When people ask 
what I do, I say that I feed a machine. I have to repeat 
the same action every two seconds for less t han two 
pounds an hour. It’s deadly boring.” Her reactionary 
union leaders said she couldn’t speak on the miners’ 
dispute, but she ignored them and gave a speech of 
such power that they were too embarrassed to stop her. 

SWP NARROWS STRUGGLE 

At meetings of the Socialist Workers Party (SWP), 
the speakers put everything in relation to the working 
class only, who “would open up a wedge through which 
women and Black people would gain their freedom.” 
This whilst the women’s committees in mining villages 
were consciously organizing themselves autonomously, 
as one miner’s wife put it, “like the women at Green- 
ham Common,” adding that, “There’s a lot wants 
changing and we women have the power to change 
things”; and whilst miners dumped coal outside the 
South African embassy saying, “We all know why coal 
is cheap from South Africa.” 

The SWFs praise of NUM leader Scargill was 
unconditional even after he refused to support Sol- 
idamosc, the free tirade union movement in Po- 
land, against Russian totalitarianism. Whereas 
Scargill fails to see state-capita lism per se, the 
SWP sees it as related to the "dosed” world of 
Russia only, rather than as a new world stage to- 
wards which all capitalism is h eading . This, to- 
gether with the Left’s failure to see a vision of a 
revolutionary future, in embryo, within this histor- 
ic mass movement, was as much a reason for the 
miners’ defeat as Thatcherism. 

After the strike one miner’s wife had several ideas 
about what to do. She joined both the local Trade 
Council and the Labour Party in Notts, neither of 
whom supported the strike, to change tilings from with- 
in. HbWever, she is already fed up with the way they 
prevent her from speaking. She continued to speak on 
the platforms of many Left groups but is already crit- 
ical of their patronizing attitude towards her. 

She also continued to work with her local women’s 
committee creating educationals on labor history and 
the women’s movement. However, the narrow and elitist 
concepts of the Left are already imposing themselves on 
this “new be ginning ” as tiie group has spent meetings 
discussing tactics by which they can have their voices 
heard within these backward organizations. If we are to 
have a totally different kind of balance sheet in the fu- 
ture, British Marxist-Humanists must help to give direc- 
tion to this search, for. an -alternative to yet another 
class society divided between the workers and those 
who propose to do their fitiokihg for them. 


Behind lies on El Salvador ! 

At the end of May, I spent a week in El Salvador. 
One of the reasons I wanted to go on this trip was that 
I have been involved in Central American issues since 
1982 through our religious community that was one of 
the first to declare our space a sanctuary for Salvador- 
an and Guatemalan refugees without papers. 

The imttge that things have gotten better in El Salva- 
dor since Duarte took office is propaganda. The death 
squads are still in place. Disappearances, torture and 
murder are still happening. The grossest form of human 
rights violations right now is in military strategy. 
Duarte is not the commander-in-chief. The whole war 
strategy is pretty much coming out of our embassy. We 
were told by embassy officials that any civilians who 
continue to live in “guerrilla-controlled regions” are le- 
gitimate military targets. 

THOUSANDS BOMBED OUT 

I asked , a representative of the military if napalm was 
being used and he said no. But people from the human I 
rights office of the archdiocese (Tutela Legal) say that 
people coming from areas being bombed have wounds 
that suggest napalm is being used. Guazapo, which is 
one of the Northern provinces, is being heavily bombed 
right now. Most of the 50,000 people in the region have 
either fled or been forcibly removed. There are over a 
half million displaced people in the country — many of 
them recently displaced by the bombings. In San Salva- 
dor there is a section of the city where thousands of 
people who had fled from Guazapo are living in make- 1 
shift homes made of cardboard. 

We mot with Fenestras, a coalition of labor un- 
ions comparable to our AFL-CIO, On May 1, they 
had helped organize a march and demonstration in 
which over 50,000 workers, peasants, students and 
women participated. 

There have only been three legal strikes in the histo- 
ry of the country. The new constitution has provisions 
for strikes, but the law sets up so many obstacles that 
workers generally simply occupy their place of work. 
We visited strikers who had been occupying the small 
elastic factory for eight days. They explained that they 
have no strike funds so they have to depend on other 
workers and organizations for food and support. 

Political prisoners in both men’s and women’s prisons 
are on hunger strike demanding, among other things, 
amnesty (a campaign promise of Duarte’s). Three of the 
women prisoners I met with told me that last February j 
about 75 men entered the women’s prison and stayed 
all night. The women went to the director of the prison 
who refused to help them, so they took over her office 
so they could phone people on the outside. Guards from 
the men’s prison and the air force were brought in and 
three women were shot and badly wounded. One of 
them still can’t walk and is also pregnant due to a rape 
that occurred during her capture. 

MONSIGNOR IGNORES MOTHERS 

The Sunday I was there the Committee of the Moth- 
ers went to the cathedral and presented a “Denuncio” 
(denunciation of the prisoners’ situation) to Monsignor 
Chaves for him to include in his homily. He said they 
should take grievances first to the parish and let them 
work up through the system. This means going no- 
where. He also deliberately ignored- them during the 
“passing of the peace.” After the mass they held a “sen- 
tada” (demonstration) on the steps of the cathedral. 

When I met with people like The Mothers or the un- 
ion strikers, I was struck by the fact that there are so 
many people to carry on the struggle. They are commit- 
ted to hbth economic democracy and justice. But I am 
sure that neither Reagan, Duarte nor the military can 
impose their solution on the people of El Salvador. 

—North American observer 

I Youth in Revolt 

In the latest protests against a proposed education 
law in Poland, 3,000 students and faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw rallied May 22. The law would remove 
power from elected student groups, require loyalty oaths 
and give the state control over curricula, transfers and 
firing of faculty and staff, and expulsions of students. 

♦ * * 

High school and college students in Benin went on 
strike in May when the government announced it would 
restrict university admissions and stop guaranteeing em- 
ployment for graduates. President Kerekou closed the 
African country’s only university and gave “shoot on 
sight” orders to the police, who killed five students. 

♦ * * 

A multi-racial group of 300 women students marched 
at Brown University in Providence, R.I., on May 2, de- 
manding an end to sexual violence. Over 120 women 
who had been raped or harassed spoke out in the fra- 
ternity section of campus, a center for harassment 
which the women called “a breeding ground for sexism.” 

* * * 

In the first student demonstration in Paraguay in 15 
years, 700 marched in Asuncion June 4, demanding free- 
dom off the press and an end to the fascist dictatorship’s 
corruption. 
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A retrospective look at 30 years of News & Letters 


(continued from page 7) 

and also analyzed in these Letters. 4 Indeed, even after 
we could not continue them weekly, we continued to 
publish Political-Philosophic Letters on various turn- 
ing points in history, in addition to our coverage in 
N&L. That was true whether these letters concerned 
my trips to Hong Kong and Japan; or whether they 
concerned political revolutions like those in the Middle 
Hast, in Portugal and in Iran. 

A new relationship, both to practice and to theory, 
both to philosophy and to revolution, as well as be- 


4. Whether it was as pivotal as the actual African Revolutions or wheth- 
er it was “only” cultural, the point of the Black Dimension is that N&L 
always seriously analysed it and took up aspects of it at their very 
birth. It is in that respect that it is important to point out the poet, 
Morgan Gibson’s, review of the very first anthology of African poetry 
published in America (N&L, January, 1961), which was followed by his 
review of An African Treasury edited by Langston Hughes. (N&L, 
October, 1961) This book was by no means limited to poetry, but in- 
cluded political essays and analytical descriptions of activities, including 
those of African women such as Phyllis Ntantala. In the same issue was 
a poem by Patrice Lumumba “A Morning in the Heart of Africa.” 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 

also honored their picket lines, and that United not give 
scab pilots seniority at the expense of the strikers. And 
now it looks like the new air traffic controllers, who had 
replaced the PATCO members fired by Reagan, may 
yet come to haunt Reagan — they want to unionize! 

The Hormel meatpackers have taken a courageous 
stand in Austin, Minn, against the concessions-greedy 
meatpacking industry as they take on the company and 
their International UFCW union. They have an active 
women’s support group and are getting rank-and-file 
support from other Hormel locals in Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Fremont, Nebraska; Beloit, Wisconsin and Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

At AMC, on May 16 the Kenosha, Wis. assembly 
plant workers rejected concessions by 83% despite the 
plant-dosing blackmail threats of the company. In April 
the Toledo workers took direct action on the Jeep as- 
sembly line: welding doors shut, walking out, cutting 
power lines and putting bolts in conveyors to stop the 
lines. For six days, 500 to 3,900 workers were sent home 
each day. 

And in New York, 18,000 hotel workers are on strike, 
the first strike in 46 years. They too aren’t just talking 
money — they’re out to defend their union and working 
conditions, in a booming industry that felt the time 
had come to attack the workers who made them mil- 
lionaires, in the Reaganist anti-worker atmosphere that 
now reigns in (he country. 

WORLD FREEDOM IDEAS 

This growing labor opposition will yet surprise Reag- 
an and his boys. Sure, we don’t yet have a mass, inde- 
pendent labor movement here. But there is no shutting 
out the louder and louder voices of workers in opposi- 
tion to concessions and to the union leadership that has 
failed to stop them. Like a Dominican worker in my 
shop put it, “Think about it — if this country represses 
all movements of workers and poor people over there, 
in El Salvador, in Nicaragua and so on, how much more 
are they going to do to repress any labor movement 
here at home! When we struggle against our boss, and 
the union, we’re up against the government and all its 
force, the whole system. Things are not going to be 
smooth here, let me tell you.” 

Some of these Dominican workers are going home for 
summer vacation — home to a people in open rebellion, 
in near-revolution over ''the horrible hunger imposed on 
them by the International Monetary Fund and their 
U.S.-backed government. They are going to a land on 
the brink of a national general strike, a country where 
land occupations by peasants and “neighborhood 
strikes,” in which burning tires, barricades and nails in 
the streets shut down entire neighborhoods, are daily 
occurrences. 

What these workers bring back here as freedom ideas 
and forms of struggle will be part of the dialogue that 
will shape the labor struggles in the U.S., especially in 
New York sweatshops, as we inch one step closer to- 
wards workers of the world uniting. 


tween technologically advanced and technologically un- 
derdeveloped countries, came to a climax in May, 1968 
when, at the highest point of the 1960s revolutions, the 
revolution “perished.” Too many of these revolutions 
had remained unfinished. What needed to be smswered 
was: Had the failure to relate a philosophy of revolu- 
tion to the actual revolution been a fundamental factor 
in the demise of the revolutions themselves? Let’s dive, 
dive very deeply into the last two crucial years of the 
1960s, and see. 

IV. 1968-69: The Divide Between 
the Philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism and the Thinking That 
Theory Can Be Caught “En Route** 

The fact that the turbulent 1960s could end in an un- 
finished revolution, that (hey could have “perished” 
just when they reached their highest point in Paris, 
May, 1968, demands a no-holds-barred confrontation, 
including a self-critique of 1968. To be prepared for 
such a deep dive into the dialectics of revolution — and 
counter-revolution — objectively is of the essence. This 
second look, a deep dive, at what was present in em? 
bryo in the turbulence of the early 1960s, will prepare 
us for looking at today’s ongoing youth demonstrations 
demanding divestment in South Africa, which the me- 
dia keeps playing down on the ground that they in no 
way compare to the serious ’60 revolts. 

It is true that not only were those ’60s demon- 
strations more massive; not only were more voices of 
more political tendencies heard at the universities — 
especially as the movement developed into one against 
U.S. imperialism’s Vietnam war— -but, as well, they 
were willing to listen to a critique from within the Left. 
Thus, I spoke to activists within the Free Speech 
Movement (FSM) on “Marx’s Debt to Hegel: The The- 
ory of Alienation.” But, in practice, they gave the the- 
ory of alienation so existentialist a twist and so near- 
Communist a bent that they ended up as hardly more 
than hangers-on to the elitist-party wing of the FSM. 
Where we insisted that there must be no division be- 
tween thought-activity and demonstration-activity, they 
insisted that activity as just activity was all that was 
required, and that philosophy was no Great Divide. In- 
deed to them, theory could be caught “en route.” 

Now contrast this attitude to how News ft Letters 
reflected the year 1968, indeed, how in the very title of 
our 1965 pamphlet — The Free Speech Movement and 
the Negro Revolution — we showed that we were not 
going to introduce divisions between the various opposi- 
tion movements. Thus this pamphlet had both an in- 
person report on Mississippi Freedom Summer by Eu- 
gene Walker and an article by Mario Savio writing on 
his experience in the Free Speech Movement. We also 
had a report by Joel L. Pimsleur from “Inside Sproul 
Hall” as the police moved in for arrests. And we not 
only reproduced my talk on Marx’s theory of alienation, 
but my analysis of the ongoing movement on the cam- 
pus and in the Black Dimension. It was that Black Di- 
mension which remained central, which so many in the 
movement very nearly forgot when the plunge was 
made into an anti- Vietnam War movement. 

The first 1968 issue of N&L encompassed the move- 
ment in East Europe, as well, by advertising the “Open 
Letter to the Party” that Jacek Kuron and Karol Mod- 
zelewski had written while they sat in a Polish jail. 

Central to 1968 was, naturally, May, 1968, Paris. 
Again we have an in-person report, and a pamphlet was 
made of Eugene Walker’s report to our national con- 
vention. The Perspectives that year focused on "The 
Missing Link — Philosophy vs. Party — Three Decades of 
Intellectual Sloth.” 

Simultaneously with those great student demon- 
strations in 1968, whether at Columbia University or in 
Paris (about which we have full in-person reports), as 
well as with all the reports on the Black Revolution, 
whether in America or Africa, N&L received directly 
from Prague a report entitled "Czechoslovakia invad- 
ed!” This August-September special supplement of 
N&L also had exclusive pictures taken right in the 
midst of the invasion and sent to us directly from 
Czechoslovakia. All of this material would be issued as 
a full pamphlet with a special Introduction solidarizing 


with the revolution, written by Harry McShane, Chair- 
man of the Marxist-Humanist Group in Glasgow, and 
myself for News & Letters Committees in the U.S. Our 
editorial statement was entitled, “All Eyes on Czecho- 
slovakia, All Hands Off!” 

Through 1968-69, N&L was filled with reports of anti- 
VietnamWar activities nationally and internationally. 
Thus, the November, 1969 issue had a front page arti- 
cle, “Stop the War Now,” written by Peter Mallory, de- 
scribing the anti-war rally of 25,000 at Kennedy Square 
in Detroit. That this focus on anti-war did not mean 
that we didn’t reach for totality can be seen in that 
same issue which features a report: “Women won’t wait 
until after the revolution.” 

Or return to the April, 1968 issue where, in reporting 
all these diverse activities, we express the- following: 
“The uniqueness of the sixties means historic responsi- 
bility.” 

Finally, in that year of 1968, which we considered to 
be a climax, we issued a call for a Black/Red Confer- 
ence (N&L, December, 1968) of Blacks and radical 
whites. Present, as well, was Yoshimasa Yukiyama, 
translator of the Japanese edition of Marxism and 
Freedom. It was the first conference we held in which 
there were more in attendance who were non-Marxist- 
Humanists than who were. The welcome was extended 
by Charles Denby. I gave a talk on what I called “a 
forthcoming book,” Philosophy and Revolution, spe- 
cifically its third section, “Economic Reality and the 
Dialectics of Liberation.” The discussion lasted six 
hours. It produced a new “Black/Red” column for the 
paper authored by John Alan. 

This conference was followed by a call for a Women’s 
Liberation Conference, Not altogether by accident it 
was the youth page of N&L which had a report of the 
United Front Against Fascism Conference under the 
headline, “Women Face United Front.” The male chau- 
vinism of that conference was also scored by our front 



page cartoon, which attacked male chauv inism of (he 
Left as well as of the establishment. In the following is- 
sue (October), the in-person report of the women’s op- 
position to the beauty pageant in Atlantic Ci(y was also 
carried on the youth page. That issue advertised, as 
well, a youth bulletin, “American Youth Revolt: 1960- 
69” by Eugene Walker. 

The Women’s Liberation Conference resulted in the 
following decisions: 1. To have a special Women’s Lib- 
eration page with a column on “Woman as Reason as 
well as Force.” 2. Women, who wanted to stress their 
autonomy and to express what Marxist-Humanism 
means to the women’s movement, decided to issue their 
own statement. It was drafted primarily by Molly Jack- 
son . 

Those turbulent 1960s so overwhelmed the youth, in- 
cluding some of the Marxist-Humanist youth, that they 
refused to face the reality of the greatness of the defeat 
of 1968— the tragic reality that 1969 was not a continu- 
ation of the 1968 revolutions. It is this which made it 
necessary to embark upon presenting the totality of 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy which is inseparable from 
a self -critique, all of which becomes integral to “The 
Dialectics of Revolution.” 

The October, 1969 N&L advertised my pamphlet, 
“The Newness of Our Historic-Philosophic Contrib- 
ution.” It was a critique directed against (hose who 
thought 1969 was a continuation of the 1968 revolution 
and had taken as their ground Herbert Marcuse’s 
“Note on the Dialectic,” which appeared in the I960 
edition of his 1941 work. Reason and Revolution. The 
“Note” had a viewpoint totally opposite to his original 
view of the dialectic. I had connected this change in 
Marcuse to my analysis of “Intellectuals in the Age of 
State-Capitalism.” (N&L, June-July and Aug.-Sept., 
1961) * 

Put another way, the Dialectics of Revolution created 
not only the ground, but the indispensability, for mov- 
ing on from the projected work. Philosophy and Rev- 
olution, to its actual completion as Philosophy and 
Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx 
to Map .(1973). V 

.(To, be Continued) ' ' 

* • * * * * . n ' 
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Greece after Papandreou victory 


LIFE AND TIMEX 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 
Andreas Papandreou’ s PanheUenic Socialist Move- 
ment (PASOK) won a substantial majority in the June 2 
Greek elections, though smaller than his first electoral 
victory in 1981. Voters did not endorse specific PASOK 
policies of the past four years so much as indicate their 
desire to keep moving away from the right-wing rule 
that had dominated Greece in the post-World War II 
era. 

Papandreou’s pre-election strategy of dumping Pres. 
Constantine Caramanlis, founder of the conservative 
New Democracy party, the main opposition, in favor of 
Christos Sartzetakis, was a direct appeal to anti-rightist 
sentiment. Sartzetakis was unmemorable as a politician 
but known as the investigator during the 1967-74 “rule 
of the colonels” as immortalized in the Costa-Gravas 
film “Z”. 

GREECE’S ECONOMIC REALITY 

In addition to winning support from urban workers, 


Papandreou also was able to gain backing from Greece’s 
poor farmers. There is no organized movement in the 
countryside, but the long-neglected small farm sector 
benefited from PASOK programs including support of 
EEC (European Economic Community) subsidies, estab- 
lishment of cooperatives (kolkhozes), increased health 
services, pensions for farmers’ wives, and other pro- 
grams aimed at staving off the growing rural dissolu- 
tion. 

Papandreou’s anti-U.S. positions of ending Greece’s 
NATO membership and his vow to rid Greek soil of the 
four existing U.S. military bases have never been consu- 
mated. In 1983, he renewed the U.S. military leases an- 
other five years. There is a real basis for opposition to 
U.S. intervention in Greek affairs, since U.S. Adminis- 
trations have a history of bolstering the right-wing, dat- 
ing back to the period of the post-World War II Greek 
civil war. But Papandreou’s anti-U.S. statements have 
more to do with the current confrontation with Turkey, 
particularly in Cyprus, since the U.S. has always tilted 


toward Turkey in the NATO balance. 

PAPANDREOU’S "MARXISM” 

An intellectual versed in Marxism, Papandreou has 
sought to forge an independent path for Greece by at- 
tempting to play off both sides against the middle in 
the European arena of the U.S. -Russia global confronta- 
tion. But his own self-styled “romantic socialism” (or 
pragmatism) hit a new low when he reversed his earlier 
support of Solidamosc in Poland and went there to vis- 
it General Jaruszelski, embracing him as a “patriot” 
and condemning the movement there as “negative and 
dangerous.” 

What bears watching now is Papandreou’s attitude to 
the movements within Greece. The best result of PA- 
SOK’s elections is that it leaves room for new develop- 
ments, whether from the workers facing a difficult eco- 
nomic situation or women’s liberationists, who have 
been challen gin g the sexism of established Greek patri- 
archy and of the left Socialists in power. 


Imprisoned Solidamosc leaders remain defiant 



Bogdan Lis 


Wladyslaw Frasyniuk 


Adam Micknik 


Three leading Pol- 
ish rebels — Adam 
Michnik, Bogdan Lis 
and Wladyslaw Fra- 
syniuk — were sen- 
tenced to stiff prison 
terms for planning a 
15-minute strike that 
never happened. The 
surrealistic quality of 
the trial — the judge 
stating, “the court 
had punished those 
who disturbed public 
order by calling for a 
strike.. .it does not matter that the strike did not take 
place”— seemed to relate more to the April visit by 
Russia’s Gorbachev and to the massive May Day out- 
pouring of 15,000 against the government than to the 
so-called “evidence.” 

The three new political prisoners have a long history . 
in the movement Adam Michnik was a student activ- 
ist in the 1960s, a founder of KOR in 1976 and a key 
intellectual adviser to Solidamosc. Bogdan Lis is a 

South African terror 


shipyard workers’ leader, a signer of the August, 1980 
Gdansk accords, a former CP member and a leader of 
underground Solidamosc for three years until his arrest 
in 1984. Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, also a worker, was the 
principal Solidamosc leader in Wroclaw and part of the 
underground until his arrest in 1982. He told the court: 
“Martial law was introduced to enslave society but the 
defendants here represent that part of society that nev- 
er accepted martial law.” 


South Korean students 

The 73 student protesters who got world headlines in 
May when they occupied the U.S. Information Agency 
office in Seoul for three days surrendered to face arrest 
and brutality from the military regime’s police. They - 
were demanding an investigation of the military’s re- j 
pression of the Kwangju uprising of 1980, when hun- 
dreds of anti-dictatorship protesters were murdered by 
Gen. Chun’s soldiers. They also wanted the U.S. to 
apologize for its role in the 1980 massacre, since all 
South Korean troops are formally under U.S. command 
and would have had to ask permission to attack 
Kwangju. 

The students were members of an investigation com- 
mittee on Kwangju set up by groups at five different . 
colleges. On the first day, 2,000 of their supporters ral- 
lied outside and were attacked by police. Even leading 
dissident politicians such as Kim Dae Jung condemned 
the sit-in as “regrettable.” 

Despite that, tens of thousands of students have been 
demonstrating in recent weeks, often fighting pitched 
battles with police, both , before and after the hated i 
Chun’s April visit to the U.S for a “photo opportunity” 
and back-patting session with Reagan. Workers have 
also been increasingly active, sometimes in street pro- 
tests along with the students. 


Lebanon’s ceaseless fragmentation 


June 16, 1985 became yet another day of mass protest 
against the racist regime on the ninth anniversary of 
the 1976 Soweto uprising. Over 4,000 Blacks turned out 
in Soweto to commemorate 1976, when some 500 lives 
were lostf This time, they heard speakers from the two 
large Black coalitions, the pro-ANC United Democratic 
Front and the Black Consciousness-oriented National 
Forum, who were each given equal time in a rare show 
of unity. 

Following the rally at the Regina Mundi Catholic 
Church, presided over by Bishop Tutu, police attacked 
-the unarmed participants from tank-like “hippo” vehi- 
cles.)* They pumped tear gas into the church, trapping 
many people inside. 

Two days before, South African troops launched a 
murderous raid into neighboring Botswana, attacking 
purported ANC guerrilla headquarters. They murdered 
16 people in their beds, including a six-year-old girl. 
This act of savage aggression, following a similar, but 
foiled, raid in May on Angola’s Cabinda oil facilities 
(which are run by Gulf), prompted even Reagan to tem- 
porarily withdraw the U.S. Ambassador to South Africa. 

Nh doubt, the June 15 announcement to install a new 
administration in South African-occupied Namibia was 
timed to coincide with the latest atrocities. The so- 
called Transitional Government of National Unity, 
whose inauguration South African President Botha is to 
preside over, like all attempts by South Africa to install 
surrogate regimes, lacks legitimacy so long as SWAPO 
(South-West Africa People’s Organization) is not in- 
volved. 

New course in Peru 

In April, Peruvians voted overwhelmingly for a differ- 
ent course by giving a majority to the APRA candidate, 
ASIn Garcia Perez (48%), and 23% to the Marxist mayor 
of Lima, Alfonso Barr antes Lingun, candidate of the 
United Left. Barrantes later declined a runoff election. 
The vote represented a rejection of the former conserv- 
ative Belaunde Terry government and the military, as 
weM> as Sendero Luminoso’s anti-masses, Maoist “alter- 
native.” 

Garcia does not take office until July 1, but in June 
he began a European trip with the intention first of 
dealing with Peru’s $14 billion foreign debt. Nearly two- 
thirds of Peruvians are unemployed or underemployed 
and inflation is running at 200% monthly. Following a 
one-day genferal strike in' Chimbate, protesters targeted 
the central market and smaller food stores in late May. 


The class nature of Lebanon was in no way changed 
by the spectacular hijacking of Americans. Nor have the~ 
massacres of Palestinian refugees stopped. 

The specter of genocide is being raised in Beirut. 
Once again — as in 1976 at the Tel al Zaatar Palestinian 
camp or in 1982 at Sabra and Shatila — the victims in 
1985 at Sabra, Shatila and Buij al Brajnah camps are 
men, women and children, including wounded people in 
hospitals. By mid-June, the death toll was 1,000 and the 
wounded 3,000, most of them Palestinian civilians. In 
1985 those massacring them were not Christian Phalan- 
gists but former allies, Lebanese Muslims. 

The attackers, who often took no prisoners, were from 
the Shiite Amal militia, bom out of the wretched Beirut, 
slums. They went into battle in many cases wearing 
small pictures of Iran’s Khomeini They were assisted in 
their grisly work by part of the Lebanese army, the 


largely Shiite Sixth Brigade. Aid flowed freely from 
both Syria and the right-wing Lebanese Christians. 

How is such an outrage possible? The immediate 
cause was no doubt Syrian instigation, plus fear of an- 
other Israeli invasion if the PLO re-established itself in 
the three camps, which together hold 100,000 people. 
Shiite neighborhoods near the camps had borne much 
of the horror of Israel’s genocidal bombing and shelling 
in 1982. But the problem goes much deeper, back to the 
1975-76 Lebanese civil war, when the PLO and Syria 
betrayed the Muslim Left. 

Today no group or faction among the Lebanese and 
Palestinian masses opposes on a class basis their imme- 
diate oppressors, the Arab bourgeoisie who run both the 
Lebanese and Syrian states. Hijacking and terrorism are 
a diversion from, not a road to, revolution. 


Who We Are end Whet We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 
the American scene and shows the two-wajr road 
between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is 
threatened with the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- 


herent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 1 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals 'who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations- and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees, - . 
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I. Mikhail Gorbachev, the New Russian Ruler, Shifts to a 
Gloats at NATO’s Contradictions 


likhail Gorbachev, the new player in nuclear global 
lkmanship, is about to attempt so new a chapter in 
relations between the two nuclear Behemoths as to 
rally shift Russia’s world relations from West to 
st — and to the Middle East and the whole Third 
rid. It isn’t that the U.S., as the mightiest of all nu- 
ir giants, is disregarded, but that Gorbachev feels 
igan has to be shown that he has no intention of 
tuning Reagan’s tune. In one respect, he has already 
ie this by arranging to meet Mitterrand in Paris be- 
; Gorbachev meets Reagan. It is this that must be 
her developed and Gorbachev does not want to 
'e it only at what he can do in exacerbating the con- 
lictions that exist in the West, 
ontrary to what die State Department is feeding the 
ha about Gorbachev, and the news that the media, 
turn, is supplying to the State Department about 
bachev’s youth and robustness, Gorbachev is not ta- 
sted in engaging in a competition with Reagan on 
level of who is the best “communicator.” The an- 
hcement of a November meeting, which was made 
ultaneously in Russia and the U.S. as early as late 
e, gives both of these global players in human lives 
ity of time to change the “why” and the “what” 
! will talk about at the summit, from a mere “get 
lain ted” session to a total stalemate in the Geneva 
s “negotiations.” None of the scenarios that the 
e Department and the media are writing for Gorba- 
> is determining his agenda. 

That is setting his agenda is the post-World War H 
Id, from Stalin’s attitude to Mao’s victory, to 


Khrushchev’s entry into the Middle East and establish- 
ment of the Camp David peace period with Eisenhower. 
This is on the one hand. On the other hand, the latest 
events since Reagan’s ascendancy and Gromyko’s total 
focus bn the West demanded, Gorbachev decided, a 
shake-up and jolting of all global relations. Contrary to 
the Western focus on the internal “crises” of the Rus- 
sian economy as meaning that they required a total 
concentration by Gorbachev on the domestic scene, it is 
Gromyko who is being assigned that task by being 
moved to the ceremonial Presidency, while Gorbachev 
takes toll responsibility for shifts on the international 
scene. 

Here Gorbachev is attempting to initiate a truly 
new chapter in global polities as he tries to shift 
his global relationships from "the West" to "the 
East." What is truly new since World War H is the 
existence of a whole new Third World. Thereby he 
is attempting to reverse what was started by Sta- 
lin, who acted as if Mao, who had just won power 
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Hiroshima Day 

4nti-nuclear solidarity among U.S. and Japanese people 


Editor’s Note: The following statement has been sent 
ty News & Letters to the 23rd International Anti-War 
issembly being held in Japan on Aug- 4. 7 

Forty years ago this August the U.S, dropped at- 
tmic bombs on Japan. History will never absolve 
J.S. class society for this wanton, inhuman nuclear 
tolocaust upon the peoples of Hiroshima and Naga- 
akL Where Ronald Reagan travels to Europe for the 
0th anniversary of the surrender of Germany (and 
nds up paying homage to Nazis at Bitburg!*), it is 
lot the rulers but the people, of Japan and the U.S., 
rho remember that atomic horror. This year protests 
re being organized during the anniversary week of 
dose bombings, not alone as a remembrance of the 
ast, but as a protest against the nuclear militariza- 
ion of the entire world. 

It is a time to renew the solidarity of the anti-war 
movements of Japan and toe U.S. It is after all toe 
•emendous Japanese anti-war movement, especially 
f the youth who, in the 1960s, reminded the world 
F the horror of those events and the real possibility 
F their recurrence on a global level. In 1960 mass 
emonstrations in Japan against toe U.S. -Japan se- 
rrity treaty led to toe cancellation of Eisenhower’s 
ip to Japan. 

The Japanese youth were not only against the 
:S. bombing but against their own govern- 
ient’s war actions. Thus, the Japanese anti-nu- 
ear movement has sought to make Pearl Har- 
»r Day a day of protest against war in Japan, 
day of solidarity with America. It was in that 
>irit that when the Marxist-Humanist Raya 
unayevskaya was on a speaking tour of Japan 
the mid-sixties, the movement invited her to 
teak in Hiroshima on the anniversary of Pearl 
arbor. She began her talk by saying that "the 
ay of Infamy that will never be erased from 
story is not December 7, but August 6.” 

This kind of solidarity between a “second Japan” 


See “Political-Philosophic Notes on Reagan’s Visit 
Bitburg” by Raya Dunayevskaya, N&L, June, 
«5. 



Nuclear Mother, painting by Canadian artist Helen 
Anderson of Vancouver, B.C. 


and a “second America,” against toe rulers of both 
countries and with the masses of each, is what is so 
needed today. The depth of that solidarity needs to 
extend not only to our opposition to nuclear war and 
to the rulers of these two countries, but a solidarity 
toward working out revoltionary ideas for freedom, 
for working out a pathway toward a truly human so- 
ciety. It is in that spirit that we say: “All out to pro- 
test the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki!” 


/ 

t 


New Global Outlook, 


in China, was just a sub-lieutenant, like the Rus- 
sian commissars who capitulated to Stalin. 

Khrushchev, after his “de-Staltaization” speech (the 
famous secret “Stalin’s Crimes” speech at the 1956 20th 
Russian Communist Party Congress), did promise Chins 
there would be a reversal of Russia's “Father Knows 
Best” attitude. But he reneged on his promise to shart 
nuclear knowledge with China. He made things worse 
by proceeding to establish the Camp David “peace spir 
it” with Eisenhower before ever giving an account tc 
Mao about the new global relationship. 

AT THE SAME TIME, Gorbachev does not by any 
means feel he has “lost” West Europe, not even though 
they voted to accept U.S. deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons. Gorbachev feels that he has been given his greatest 
weapon foT anti-Reaganism with Reagan’s mindless visit 
to Bitburg. This demonstrated not only to the Russiar 
masses but to the Germans, as well— indeed, to the 
whole world, U.S. included — that there is a good deal oi 
affinity between Reagan and the Nazi SS officers buriec 
at Bitburg. 

For the time being, Gorbachev can gloat about th< 
erosion of NATO from within its own contradictions 
We are not only referring to the obvious, such as thi 
divergent attitudes between West Europe and the U.S. 
on both Central America and Afghanistan. Instead, wi 
wish to single out what they supposedly agree oi 
“100%” — deployment of nuclear arms. The original re 
quest came, after all, from the former Chancellor o 
West Germany, Helmut Schmidt, not from the U.S. 

What Reagan fails to sense is the “why” of this Hel 
mut Schmidt proposal. It took an official not presently 
in the Reagan Administration to probe into that “why.’ 
We refer to the analysis of Earl C. Ravenal, former offi 
cial in the office of the Secretary of Defense, on wha 
the deployment of the long-range nuclear weapons signi 
fies: “The additional protection they afford is illusory 
they are not even subject to European control...The; 
are a symbol of Europe’s abiding distrust of America’; 
extended deterrence.” 1 As if that didn’t state openl; 
enough that Europe has not lost DeGaulle’s distrust o 
America, Ravenal adds: “...under the surface, America’ 
nuclear commitment to Europe is not so sure.” Because 
he thinks he has not yet driven the point home, he cop 
tomes: “America, the alliance guarantor, hoping to es 
cape the destruction of nuclear war, will seek to pu 
tone between toe. outbreak of war in Europe and th< 
decision to escalate to nuclear weapons, and will tak 
whatever advantage it can of its distance from Europe.’ 

No doubt, toe Reaganites in power now will den; 
that statement and toe general cynicism that pervade 
both Europe’s acceptance of deployment and America’ 
cynicism, as well, from an “opposite” angle. They mu s 
face the stark reality of toe way rulers decide upon sc 
called strategy. As Ravenal articulates it: “American 
are faced with an increasingly demarcated choice: to 
salvation of Europe, or their own solvency and safety.” 

All this makes it easier for Gorbachev to show hi 
macho spirit in international affairs by removing Gro 
myko from that post. To the U.S. and the West gener 
ally, Gromyko meant the “evil spirit from the East.” Ti 
China and the Third World, and most of all to the nev 
leaders in the Kremlin, Gromyko stood for “th- 
West” — that is to say, he was a specialist on the ma 
neuvers of the Western powers. So it isn’t only a ques 
tion of being young among the elders. Gorbachev i 
starting a new chapter as the leader from Georgia, wh< 
is the Great Russian as well. 

Moreover, he is replacing Gromyko with a near 
ly unknown non-specialist in any international af- 
fairs. Eduard Shevardnadze’s specialty is as tof 
cop and as Party chief in Georgia. Whereas all the 
pundits are correctly stressing that this new 
spokesman of foreign affairs will express Gorba- 
chev’s views, they are quite ambivalent about 
what was totally new in Andropov’s ascendancy 
and what the "Andropov man,” Gorbachev, is de- 

(continued on page 2) 


1. See “Europe Without America: the Erosion of NATO,” by Earl C. 
' -ftaWnal, in Foreign Alters, Somme? - ' * ‘ 
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veloping even further. It is the integrality of the 
Secret Police/Party ideology. No less than three of 
the 13 members of the Political Bureau have 
NKVD (Secret Police) work as their specialty. 

It is not the Russian economy and its “inefficiency” 
that signalled the newness in Andropov, who had com- 
bined both the functions of an NKVD nun and ideolo- 
gy as his prerogatives. As we wrote in 1982: “Suslov was 
Russia's preeminent ideologist...(but) Andropov, the 
NKVD man, nevertheless moved rapidly to take over 
that portfolio after Suslov’s death.” 2 In a word, the 
Leader has now monopolized both ideology and politi- 
calization of the Army that had formerly been the pre- 
rogative of the NKVD. 

CENTRAL AMERICA MAY BE geopolitically too far 
removed from Russia and too close to the U.S. for Gor- 
baehev to wish to challenge the U.S. there, though he 


2. See Raya Dunayevskaya's analysis, “Andropov’s Ascendancy Reflects 
Final Stage of State-Capitalism’s Degeneracy,” in News ft Letters De- 
cember 1382. , ' 


will certainly aid Nicaragua. But what about the Middle 
East, where Khrushchev did achieve totally new rela- 
tions ever since 1955 by selling them arms? In the Mid- 
dle East, while Russia “lost” Egypt as an ally, Syria is 
not only its ally' but is the key dement for Lebanon, 
and has such influence in all of the Middle East that, 
for the moment, the U.S. cannot embark on any move 
there without paying serious attention to what Syria’s 
role would be. There are many, many other points of 
contact for Russia, from Lebanon to Iran, from Afghani- 
stan (which means also harassing Pakistan) to India. 

Because Khomeini never underplayed what military 
strength meant, especially on a global scale, he was nev- 
er confused by the propaganda that the U.S. “follows 
Israel.” Israel remains Khomeini’s enemy and he will 
continue to fight it. It is the U.S., however, that he 
has designated as the "Great Satan,” always in- 
sisting that it is Israel who follows the U.S., not 
the other way around. Clearly, the initiation of a new 
chapter in Russia’s relations with the “East,” the Mid- 


dle East and the Third World is, to Gorbachev, wo 
try. 

We need go no further into the games rulers 
Shocks of the order of the Hitler-Stalin Pact, whicl 
tiated World War II, will abound. Instead, we ha' 
look at the two worlds in each country. 

Russia, of course, has plenty of contradictions 
only when it comes to relationships with the othe 
clear Titan and the “West” as a whole, but ir 
antagonistic class relations in Russia itself. Let’s 
forgget that even in the forced labor camps of Voi 
there was a great revolt, which followed the great 
freedom chapter begun in East Germany on Jur 
1953, when workers there issued the slogan: “Brea< 
Freedom,” and tore down the statues of Stalin. No 
we forget that each time a rebellion is put down in 
sia’s empire in East Europe, it is only driven u 
ground, and not destroyed. Poland, which continue 
revolt to this day in the struggles of Solidamosc, 
no means the only one. 


II. The U.S. Economy and Its Imperialist Tentacles vs. the Mass Struggles, Here and Abroad 


To us as American revolutionaries, it is Reagan’s re- 
trogressionism at home that is the immediate enemy. 
That has priority over all else. What has the “four 
more years” Reagan won in the last election meant to 
the American masses? Even if we take the question of 
the American economy “in general” — as if people are 
not involved (as is characteristic of economists) — Martin 
Feldstein, the former head of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under Reagan, is forced to conclude that noth- 
ing short of the economy itself is in danger. 3 We must 
remember that Feldstein had approved Reagan’s union- 
busting. He tries to hide his own anti-unionism under 
the accusation that the American workers are bound by 
what he calls “rigidities.” That is to say, they are union 
men and women who have fought hard to win decent 
wages and conditions of labor. 

"Pragmatism” cannot hide the fact that the 
American economy is going down. Furthermore, it 
isn’t true that this characterizes only agriculture 
and the timber industry, which have reached the 
lowest levels since the Depression. Feldstein ad- 
mits that basic industries like steel, chemicals and 
even high-tech have become second-rate. The 
truth is that our so-called "prosperity” is totally 
misleading. There has been an increase of ten mil- 
lion in the number of poor since 1978. And, since 
Reagan has assumed power, the poor, writes Joseph Le- 
lyveld (New York Times, June 16, 1985), “are general- 
ly further below the poverty line — now calculated by 
the Census Bureau to be $10,610 for a family of four — 
than they were then.” 

“There is a real danger.. .that the capital inflow and 
the rising dollar are giving Americans a false sense of 
well-being,” Feldstein bemoans, as he points to the 
“new inflow of nearly $100 billion from abroad.” The 
mighty U.S., he concludes, has become a “debtor na- 
tion.” 

Finally, though he was for the rise of military spend- 
ing in the first years of Reaganism, he is by now so 
worried about “America’s fiscal imbalance” that he 
stresses the fact that the deficit has risen from $28 bil- 
lion to “more than $107 billion last year. This year it is 
likely to rise to about $140 billion, or over three and a 
half percent of the Gross National Product.” In a word, 
the imbalance has quadrupled in just three years! 

What Feldstein fails to see — precisely because politi- 
cally he thinks like Reagan when it comes to opposing 
workers’ unionism, which he call “rigidities” — is that 
Reagan has deliberately created deficits in order 
to get the Democrats, too, to agree to dismantle 
what has been achieved since the New Deal, over 
a whole half century — whether that be welfare 
programs, or labor rights legislation, or creating 
institutions like the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In 1984, Senator Ernest Hollings of South Carolina 
told the Association for a Better New York that Reagan 
had “intentionally created a deficit so large that we 
Democrats will never have enough money to build the 
sort of government programs we want.’’ 4 And in the 
New York Times of July 21, Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan develops in full “Reagan’s Inflate-the-Deficit 
Game,” revealing a discussion with David Stockman, 
the Budget Director (who was his former student), on 
the question of using the budget process to eliminate 
programs: “The driving motive has been to dismantle 
fifty years of social legislation.” 

THERE IS NOT A SINGLE element of the Black popu- 
lation, in particular, that has not felt the retrogres- 
sion — whether that be in the increase in unemployment, 
the abridgment of civil rights, child care, housing, and 
on and on. Although, in general, the media have given 


3. See “American Economic Policy and the World Economy,” by Martin 
Feldstein, Foreign Affairs, Summer 1985. 


4. Quoted by Tom Wicker in his New York Times article of June 19, 
“A Deliberate Deficit.” He here expands on this whole question and con- 
trasts ii to Reagan’s public statements that cutting taxes “would expand 
;.he economic base and increase revenues. In his 1980 campaign he even 
'■untended that the increase in revenues resulting from the tax cut would 
pay for the military buildup he also planned.” 



Women in Kenya registering for Forum ’85. 


this some attention, specifically they have not let the 
masses speak for themselves — not even as reflected in 
the leaders. Thus, we saw nowhere an account of Benja- 
min Hooks’ report to the annual NAACP meeting; the 
media limited their coverage of that report to saying 
that Hooks’ spirit was “combative.” (The question of 
the Black Dimension will be developed separately in a 
supplementary report to the News and Letters Commit- 
tees Plenum by Lou Turner, "Black World” columnist.) 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S 
CONFERENCES IN KENYA 


The same retrogression is true of the hard-won rights 
of women's liberationists. All these rights are now being 
threatened, from the right to abortion to the right to a 
job — any job at all, let alone comparable pay for compa- 
rable work. 

Nothing makes Reagan’s retrogressionism more obvi- 
ous than the appointment of Maureen Reagan by her 
“dad” to head the U.S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions Decade for Women Conference in Nairobi, Kenya, 
and to push the line that whatever she raises is the 
proper business of a women’s conference, while what all 
others raise is “propaganda.” Anything contrary to 
Reagan’s agenda is evidently to be considered “poli- 
tics” — whether that be the matter of Palestinian women 
asking to be put on the agenda, or the matter of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, for which the entire UN del- 
egation voted, the very first year of the “decade for 
women.” 

While the non-governmental “Forum ’85” was good in 
exposing the retrogressionism of Reagan, it was non- 
critical of many of the conditions of women in the 
Third World countries. There is no doubt, however, 
that "Forum ’85” was more representative of women 
both in the U.S. and around the world than the official 
conference. Not only were 10,000 present there as 
against 3,000 at the official meetings, but the spirit and 
discussion, whether on politics or other issues, were con- 
cerned with the actual problems of women. The great- 
est events, however, took place neither at the gov- 
ernment-sponsored ’ meetings nor at the Forum, 
but on the lawn where masses of women assem- 
bled, some just on hearing that there was such a 
women’s conference taking place. 

The most exciting and most seriously thought-out ac- 
tivity of all was what Elaine Sciolino reported in the 
New. York Times of July 18: the way in which one 


Kenyan woman, Elizabeth Wanjara, heard aboi 
Decade for Women Conference on a transistor rt 
her hometown of Bungoma, about 450 miles fror 
robi. It inspired eight other women to get togeth< 
her, sell honey and knit sweaters to raise enough 
to buy her a bus ticket. The fact that she is ill 
only proves that intelligence is not related to i 
and writing, but to experience and your own thinl 
was this woman who said (and she was the or 
who said it) that she knew exactly why she ca 
have to go back to all the women in my place a 
them the stories on all the happenings here. I 1 
tell them how we can be ourselves — no longer jui 
babies and have babies dying.” As will be seen 
when we detail the Marxist-Humanist analysis, 
not to say that this woman has worked out the 
sophic conclusions to be drawn from this confer 
from the decade as a whole on what to do now. 

WHAT IS IMPORTANT ABOUT this Confere 
that thousands of women, spontaneously and 
without any previous experiences at such meetinj 
such a passion for freedom and gained strengtl 
knowing that there were others who felt the wa 
did and that they did not have to solve their pr 
individually. But this spontaneity found no voice 
(continued on page 11) 
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Job control 
can't be left 
- up to courts 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

July 5 was the 50th anniversary of the Wagner Act, 
which gave the working class of this country the legal 
“right” to organize into unions. But the Supreme Court 
marked that anniversary just a few days before by in 
effect taking that right away. What government giveth, 
government taketh away. 

I’m referring to the Court’s 5-4 ruling that unions 
may not fine or discipline members who cross the picket 
line during a strike, upholding a pro-management ruling 
against the Pattern Makers Union. What the Court has 
done is take one more step to sanction “individual liber- 
ty” for scabs while attacking the right of workers for a 
decent wage and life style. 

LAWS AGAINST LABOR 

Workers will remember this ruling as being just as re- 
actionary and anti-labor as the Taft-Hartley and Land- 
rum-Griffin Acts. This isn’t to say that limiting the 
power of workers to conduct a strike is anything “new” 
in this country. These anti-workers laws dealt a blow to 
labor in limiting the number of workers on a picket line 
during a strike, thus making it harder to keep scabs out. 
But with this ruling, the door is open even wider to 
break unions and divide labor, 
f This ruling has been such a shock that I have been 
| thinking back over my experience in the labor move- 
f ment to see how it could come to pass. When the gov- 
ernment gave the workers legal “right” to organize into 
unions 50 years ago, it surely was a victory, but I can 
I recall the great debate that produced within the labor 
I movement when I was a boy. 

Some workers (especially the union leadership) ar- 
gued that we now had a “toe in the door” and would 
soon win many more gains from government. But other 
workers (especially the miners in the hills of Kentucky 
where 1 grew up) said unless we get control of prod- 
uction, no laws from on top will help us. 

In tire course of my working life, I have walked 
many a picket line and organized many a strike, 
but I could never understand what the union lead- 
ers meant when they told us we "won” the strike. 
We would go back to work, with a 50-cent raise, 
and find the same conditions of labor that caused 
the strike. Nothing was changed. Management and 
government still had control over production. 

As soon as the labor movement allowed FDR and the 
New Deal to give us union recognition in exchange for 
giving up control of production, we were headed right in 
the direction of Taft-Hartley, Landrum-Griffin and the 
Supreme Court decision on the Pattern Makers Union. 
In struggling against the dead weight of automation, 
speed-up, the union leadership, and the loss over con- 
trol of production for over 30 years, rank-and-file work- 
ers have been challenging this sellout. But this time 
around, we have to make sure we don’t fall into the 
same trap twice. 

I 

f BANKRUPTCY OF COMPROMISE - 

The result of giving up control of production is now 
. plain for every worker to see: over 12 million workers 
have been displaced in this country since 1979 through 
lay-offs, plant closings, etc. The union bureaucracy has 
. done nothing to prevent this. Workers’ living standards 
'have fallen, benefits have been cut, the power of the 
strike diluted, all to give the middle class a “recovery.” 
The latest Supreme Court decision shows these condi- 
1 tions will continue unless working people strike' out on 
their own. 

One sign that something is brewing from below, 
‘however, is seen in the trouble Bieber and the 
UAW are having selling, a sellout contract with 
GM over the new Saturn division. Many workers 
are complaining that if a contract is signed with 
GM giving up even more basic rights, like seniori- 
ty and control over work assignments, the union 
won’t be worth the paper the contract’s written 
on. 

In response, Bieber has gone on a 12-month “national 
tour” of auto plants to tell the workers how great he is. 
But all he offers to defend workers from these latest 
anti-union attacks from government is to sponsor more 
legislation! He just can’t see outside of the old way of 
thinking, the same way of thinking that has sold us 
down the river these past 50 years. 

The Reagan Court has certainly taken one more step 
to destroy organized labor, but if we all learn from this 
the need to work out new ideas and new forms of strug- 
gle that will take us out of this dead-end, we may see 
some new beginnings in labor revolt in the not-so-dis- 
tant future. 

Write for N & L and 
become a subscriber 



Massey strikers fight for life of union 


Lobata, W. Va. — “We don’t care how long it takes, 
we’ll stay out until we get our contract,” declared one 
of a group of striking miners picketing at the A.J. Mas- 
sey Coal Company’s Rocky Hollow coal processing plant 
here. The other pickets nodded their agreement, despite 
the fact that the strike is now over nine months long 
and negotiations have broken off between the coal com- 
pany and the United Mine Workers (UMW) union. 

Most of the pickets were young men, but one middle- 
aged min er appeared to speak for all of them when he 
said, “My daddy was here before me, and I’ve been 
around a pretty long time myself, and I look to be here 
for a long time to come. Now, I don’t know about Mas- 
sey, but I know that I’m gonna be here.” 

Another picket noted that, "This strike would 
have been over a long time ago if the governors of 
West Virginia and Kentucky wouldn’t allow the 
state police to babysit the mines for Massey.” He 
was referring to the fact that If the rank-and-file 
strikers had their way, they would have stopped 
every scab from working at 'mgr Massey mine, and 
would have cleared the roads of every Massey coal 
hauling truck. 

The strike, marked by court injunctions and police vi- 
olence against the pickets, was called by the UMW last 
October in a selective action against Massey Coal Co., 
which refused to bargain for the more than a dozen 
mines it controls in the southern West Virginia-Kentuc- 
ky region, insisting on a separate contract for each 
mine. : ' . 

Created by the combined action of Fluor Co. (the 
largest construction company in the world) and Dutch 
Shell Oil Co., Massey has become the third largest coal 
company in West Virginia within a few short years and 
has the largest single mine in the state. This unprece- 
dented growth resulted from the massive infusion of 
capital from the two giant conglomerates who bought 
out the huge coal reserves in the region. 

This struggle pits the most militant union in the 
U.S., the UMW, against the combined power and 
might of two giants of capital, along with the pow- 
er of the courts and the Administration which are 
clearly supporting the Massey union-busting ef- 
fort. 

Massey’s demands include: a) the right to name two 
out of the three men on the mine safety committee; b) 
eliminating seniority on job bidding; c) revoking job 
panel rights from one Massey mine to another; d) con- 
tributing $1.50 an hour into an Individual Retirement 
Account instead of contributing to the UMW retirement 
fund; e) ceasing payments into the 1950 miners’ retire- 
ment fund; f) setting up individual health care plans. 

As a striking miner from a Massey mine in Pine- 
ville said, "They’re out to throw out everything 
the union stands for, thinking they can break the 
UMW that way. Anything that is uniform or 
standard for miners makes us know we’re all get- 
ting the same thing. They want to divide the min- 
ers by putting through programs and contracts 


that are different for all of us. We can’t have that 
and still say thait we have a union.” 

He also reported that Massey had imported gun 
thugs from a firm in Ohio to battle the miners, but 
when the townspeople from Oceana, where the thugs 
were stationed, found out about it, they combined to 
force them out of the town. 

“The people around here have really been great in 
their support of us. Right now; it looks pretty grim inso- 
far as the strike is concerned. But we feel that we’re in 
the forefront of the workers fitting to halt the give- 
back contracts. And I can tell you that we’ll stop it if 
we get the help we need to stay out.” — Andy Phillips 


Reagan’s 
attack on 


Black World 



• *i • 

ri; 


by Lou Turner 

The fact that the nation’s four major civil rights or- 
ganizations met in their annual conventions all within a 
month of each other this summer, all in Southern cities 
and ail with a single predominating point on their agen- 
das — the crisis in civil rights under Reaganism — has 
been totally lost on the national media. Preceding the 
national gatherings of the NAACP in Dallas, Operation 
PUSH in Memphis, the Urban League in Wash., D.C. 
and SCLC (Southern Christian Leadership Conference) 
in Montgomery, Black leaders at an “emergency civil 
rights summit conference” rather uncharacteristically la- 
beled President Reagan a “reactionary and a racist” 

However, the particular focus of each conven- 
tion had the combined affect of both illuminating 
the depth of Reagan’s retrogression on all civil 
rights issues and disclosing the depth of uprooting 
needed to overcome that reality. Thus, Jesse Jack- 
son’s Operation PUSH met in Memphis in mid- 
July and stated that 30 miles away in Tunica, Mis- 
sissippi, the nation’s poorest county, America had 
created its own Ethiopia where the conditions of' 
hunger, poor housing and open sewage trenches 
can only be measured by the poorest Third World 
standard. 

In Wash., D.C. the National Urban League, which an- 
nually reports the dismal facts of Black life in America, 
heard Reagan’s Health and Human Services Secretary, 
Margaret Heckler, who was compelled to admit that the 
disparity between the health of Blacks and whites had 
reached crisis proportions. And at the 76th annual con- 
vention of the NAACP, delegates booed the veiled 
threats of Republican National Committee chairman, 
Frank Fahrenkopf, who told them that Blacks had “iso- 


| Women’s rights in Egypt j 

Egyptian feminists are heading to a confrontation 
with the Islamic fundamentalists’ drive for power. The 
court revoked in May the 1979 Personal Status Law on 
“procedural grounds,” that Anwar Sadat had promulgat- 
ed the law outside parliament. The law provided for a 
woman’s right to know if her husband intended to mar- 
ry a second wife (Egyptian law does not ban polygamy). 
In that case, she had the direct right to divorce, child 
custody and housing. Pres. Mubarak got a weaker ver- 
sion of the law reinstated in July. The law now puts the 
burden of argument on the first wife. She can get a di- 
vorce ^ within a year by showing the second marriage 
would cause her “moral or material harm.” 

There is a small but active feminist movement in 
Egypt. Women have won some basic civil rights, includ- 
ing equal pay for equal work and the vote. Upper and 
middle class women in particular have benefited and 
advanced in government careers, the professional serv- 
ices and intellectual life. But the vast majority of Egyp- 
tian women live in the grinding proverty of urban work- 
ing class and peasant family life. Only a tiny minority 
of men practice polygamy, but in patriarchal, class-rid- 
den Egyptian society, the “threat” of a second wife is 
always there. 

Fundamentalists are pressuring Mubarak to adapt all 
of Egyptian law to Sharia, the Islamic code. They claim 
the Personal Status Law was anti-Islamic because it 
materially penalized men for taking more than one wife. 
Intellectual critics and leftists did not take a stand 
when the law was, first revoked, saying they opposed all 
the laws Sadat passed illegally. 

The government has banned all demonstrations in 
Egypt, and Mubarak pointedly warned feminists not to 
agitate around the law. His policy has been to walk a 
line somewhere between the shifting alliances of the re- 
ligious right and the conservative center. But the spec- 
ter over his shoulder is not only Sadat’s assassination 
by an element in the Moslem Brotherhood. It is as well 
the i977 uprising by workers over intolerable living con- 
dition. — Mary Holmes 


lated themselves” in the 1984 Presidential election when 
they overwhelmingly voted against Reagan. Fahrenkopf 
then arrogantly added: “The absence of Black sup- 
port.. .has more serious implications for you than it does 
for the long-term health of the G.O.P.” 

STRUGGLE IN THE BLACK BELT 

To see what those “serious implications” already 
mean for Black civil rights we need to turn to the loca- 
tion of the 28th annual SCLC convention, held in early 
August in Montgomery, Alabama, the birthplace of the 
Civil Rights Movement. It is in Alabama where one of 
the fiercest battles is being waged over Reagan’s attack 
on Black civil rights. 

The struggles in Sumter, Greene and Perry counties 
revolve around the question of political power, around 
control of economic development in the Black Belt. 

The politically motivated prosecution of civil 
rights activists on voting fraud charges by Federal 
authorities in the western central counties of Ala- 
bama, contiguous with the multi-billion dollar 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway Project, discloses 
the historic relationship between the political 
emancipation envisioned by the Civil Rights Move- 
ment and the thoroughgoing human emancipation 
called for by the total crisis in the Black condition. 
Though some of the activists and political leaders 
have been acquitted, the Justice Department in- 
tends to pursue the indictments against other 
Black voting rights workers. 

HISTORIC AND PHILOSOPHIC ROOTS 

It is necessary to reacall that the barrier to Black po- 
litical emancipation in the South has ever been rooted 
in the economic remains of slavery. It was that relation- 
ship which was singled out by the former chairman of 
the U.S. Commission on Ciyil Rights, Arthur Flemming, 
in Congressional hearings on the impact of Reagan’s 
budget cuts on civil rights enforcement during his first 
term. Flemming’s remarks both summarize the Civil 
Rights Commission’s original view on the question and 
its historic reason for coming into being in 1957: 

...history. ..reveals unmistakable and alarming parallels 
between, the 1880s and the 1980s. A century ago , the Federal 
(continued on page 8) 
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NWSA: continuing dialogue needed 


by Terry Moon 

1985 marks an important moment within the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement (WLM). It is 15 years since 
the historic August 1970 march of 50,000 women down 
Fifth Avenue in New York City, on the 50th anniversa- 
ry of women’s suffrage. As I write this column, over 
10,000 women meet in Kenya to mark the end of the 
United Nations International Women’s Decade (IWD) — 
ten years supposedly devoted to women. (See Draft Per- 
spectives this issue.) 

This year is as well the first year of Reagan’s second 
term, a renewal with a vengeance of his retrogression 
which all of us have been unable to stop. That retro- 
gression is sickeningly obvious in the outrageous choices 
of IWD delegates — headed by Presidential daughter 
Maureen Reagan, who in no way represents American 
women. 

It is within the context of both our revolutionary 
roots and the attacks of Reaganism that over 2,000 
women came together %t the Seventh Annual National 
Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) Conference in 
Seattle, June 19-23. 

CONCERN FOR THEORY/PRACTICE 

The first plenary was most significant and, in some 
ways, really set the tone for the Conference. “Work, 
Race, and Class: Making the Links in Theory and Prac- 
tice,” showed the realization that to solve the problems 
of our age, theory and practice must come together; yet 
at the same time, the speakers revealed some of the 
very things that keep that from happening. Cheryl 
Schaffer, Regional Coordinator of District 925 (9 to 5), 
Boston, gave a talk that stressed how in this age of un- 
ion-busting, 9 to 5 has “succeeded, even under Reagan- 
ism.” 

Schaffer went into detail on their year-long fight to 
organize Equitable Life Insurance Company in upstate 
New York (see Jan.-Feb. 1985 N&L); of the 15 women 
who first came to them, and of how, after six months of 
meetings, these 15 women signed up their entire shop in 
three days. But after such a wonderful description 
of the Reason and activity of both the Equitable 
women and the 9 to 5 staff, it was disappointing to 
hear Schaffer call her part of the program "the 
practice segment,” claiming she has "no time for 
reflection or theorizing.” This showed that theory 
and practice remain very much separated for her 
because she not only did not see that theory could 
be implicit in the thought and activity of those 
working women she had so movingly described, 
but she denied it even in herself. 

In contrast to that, our conversations with women at 
the Women’s Liberation-News & Letters literature table 
demonstrated that the relationship of theory to practice 
was indeed a concern of some women at the NWSA 
Conference. We found that those who stopped at our ta- 
ble, unlike many others in academia, were very open 
and interested in discussing ideas. In fact, one woman 
told me she so much wanted a dialogue that she was 
angry that at the first plenary there was no open micro- 
phone for audience discussion and “questions” had to be 
written down. 

What showed again however that for all too many in 
NWSA theory and practice are still far apart, was the 
last plenary on “Common Causes: Uncommon Coali- 
tions.” One of the speakers, Barbara Smith, a Black les- 
bian feminist writer from Kitchen Table Press, was dis- 
gusted with NWSA on both race and class. She blasted 
the Conference planners for their concept of “work ex- 
change” for those who couldn’t afford the exorbitant fee 
for the Conference. She read to us from a 1979 state- 

NY hotel strike ‘settled’ 

New York, N.Y. — I received the July News & Let- 
ters with our story of the strike (at Marriott’s Essex 
House). It was beautiful. The others we showed it to 
were crazy about it. I hope we can find a way to get it 
to those who haven’t seen it. 

After the settlement, the first thing we found when 
we returned to work was that the job of bathmaid had 
been eliminated in the new contract. The bathmaids 
scrubbed the bathroom tiles, defrosted the refrigerators, 
and cleaned the stoves. Each one cleaned 68 rooms per 
day. Now this work falls on the regular roommaids. For 
the day shift, this is like twice as much work. A lot of 
people don’t like it. There is supposed to be a meeting 
between union and management, but confusing every- 
thing is that Marriott is selling this hotel (the only one 
of its chain that is unionized) to a Japanese company. 

Also, a schedule of lay-offs going back to seven years 
seniority has been made up. But when asked, manage- 
ment says, “There will be no lay-offs.” I know that we 
got all the scabs out of here before we would go back to 
work. The same as in the other hotels. But one of the 
biggest, the Waldorf-Astoria, didn’t take everybody back 
after the strike. 

The latest thing is that management is posting one of 
its representatives on each floor to “watch” the supervi- 
sors, whose job it is to inspect rooms. It is the supervi- 
sors who got a raise, but no extra work. Now I think 
they feel management doesn’t trust them anyway. 

. — Black working woman, Marriott’s Essex House 


meat she had written on racism in NWSA because, she 
said, “so little has changed.’’ 

Smith’s talk was preceded by a speech by Freedom 
Socialist Party leader. Merle Woo. Woo got a lot of ap- 
plause, I think because she was the only one who talked 
openly of revolution and brought in the different free- 
dom movements. But there was no substance to her 
talk. It was as if all we had to do was sit back and re- 
lax, revolution would come, she would lead it. As far as 
the burning question of working out a new relationship 
between theory and practice (or any theory at all) — for- 
get it. 

Both Smith and Woo got standing ovations, but 
I couldn’t help but be worried that after everyone 
gets through patting themselves on the back for 
being so revolutionary, and then slapping them- 
selves on the wrist for being so racist, it is going 
to be business as usual back at the academy and 
next year NWSA would again have a tiny number 
of Black women present. 

What can those of us who have been participants but 
not planners of the NWSA Conference do to keep next 
year’s -Conference from becoming a huge private enclave 
for those who have made it in academia in the space 
carved out by the Women’s Liberation Movement and 
to insure that next year Black and other women of col- 
or would be truly represented? I think one place to be- 
gin — both where we teach/work and in the pages of 
News & Letters — is to continue the discussion on the 
needed new relationship between theory and practice. 



August 9 

South African Women’s Day 


Ever since 1956, when 20,000 women con- 
verged on Pretoria in protest against the ha- 
ted passes they were trying to extend, to the 
women, August 9 has become known as 
"Women’s Day” in South Africa. 


Hope and desperation 
at food processing plant 

City of Commerce, Cal. — In City of Commerce every 
year a food processing plant opens from May to July. 
Men, women and youth come out to try for jobs. The 
first few weeks only experienced workers are hired. 
Nonetheless, 50 to 60 people show up every day. Some 
lose hope and leave-others wait for hours. Those who 
wait have the possibility of getting a job, depending on 
the number of trucks coming in loaded with strawber- 
ries, lemons, oranges and grapefruit. 

If more trucks than expected come in, more workers 
are needed. The foreman/woman goes outside and picks 
out the number of people needed. One never knows 
when the lucky noon or evening will be, so people come 
every day. But when more work comes in, instead of 
making new openings, workers are kept over until the 
next day. There is no such thing as a schedule — just 
work until work is finished. If they don’t finish, they are 
told to go home, sleep for a few hours and come back 
the same day. 

In May, work started at 1:00 p.m., 2:00 p.m., 
3:00 p.m. and on, with workers not getting home 
sometimes until 3:00 a.m. And this schedule is not 
the worst that they have had. My mother has been 
working for the past five years. At times they 
would not let her out until 7:00 a.m. the next day! 
Instead of opening more shifts to give other peo- 
ple an opportunity to work, they do it all in one 
shift at minimum wage and don’t pay overtime af- 
ter eight hours of work. 

Most of the workers are women. A lot of children suf- 
fer during these three months. The mothers talk about 
this every day at work. My aunt said that her ten-year- 
old daughter missed days of school: “I don’t have the 
time to take her and pick her up. We cannot give prop- 
er care to our children and we see them only for a few 
hours on Sundays. 

“The conditions of work are not at all comfortable. 
We stand during all hours of work, get wet up to our 
knees and sweat all day long. We work because we need 
the money— our husband’s wages are not enough.” 

. . — Maria 
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women- 

worldwide 

Genshu Hanayagi, a famous dancer and writer, became 
the target of right-wing death threats when she handed 
out leaflets in Tokyo’s Ginza business section which 
read: “Stop the birthday celebration of war criminal 
(Emperor) Hirohito,” She is opposing the growth of ter- 
rorism by some 859 right-wing groups with 120,000 
members. A similar phenomenon had arisen in Japan in 
the 1930s. Genshu has also fought against the family 
dynasties who have a stranglehold on Japan’s tradition- 
al performing arts. 




West Virginia State Supreme Court Justice Richard 
Neely fired Tess Dineen from her executive secretary 
job when Dineen refused to continue baby-sitting 
(sometimes weeks at a time) Neely’s 4-year old son. She 
was doing this on state time, as part of her supposed 
job duties. NOW and AFSCME demonstrated at the 
capitol building in June, after her firing. They demand- 
ed Neely’s resignation and called for child care services 
available for all state employee^. Neely later stepped 
down from the post of Chief Justice. 

Argentina’s Grandmothers of the Plaza de Mayo are 
currently involved in searches for children who were 
kidnapped— some since the mid-1970s— by right-wing i 
death squads, police and the military. The Grandmoth- 
ers’ group has compiled dossiers on at least 170 missing 
children — now considered “war booty” by the military — 
who were either abducted or bom to pregnant women 
who had been rounded up and taken to clandestine de- 
tention cantps. 


As Spain ended a two-year battle with conservatives 
and the Catholic Church by legalizing abortion on June 
28, the Reagan Administration continued its endless at- 
tacks on women’s rights by asking the Supreme Court 
to overturn its 1973 decision legalizing abortion in the 
U.S.. Spain ended a 40-year ban on abortion by allowing 
it in cases of rape, danger to the mother’s mental and 
physical health, and possible deformity. The Reagan 
government, on the other hand, called the U.S. law too 
broad, interfering with states’ right to control abortion. 


Temporary worker seeks 
identity, respect 

Detroit, Mich. — What I want to say first about being 
a temporary worker is that you feel alienated. Everyday 
is like your first day on the job, and you feel anxious 
and nervous. People refer to you as “the temp,” and 
you feel isolated. If you make one blunder, they make 
you feel like you’re stupid, instead of looking at it like 
it’s your first day. 

After a week you start relaxing, but then you find 
that the people aren’t social to you, because you’re only 
there temporarily. Even though you’re a temporary 
worker, you still want that social interaction with peo- 
ple. If that’s missing, you’re alienated from the job, 
from the people — not the formal interaction, but the in- 
formal, where people sit around and have coffee. You 
stick out like a sore thumb. 

With most jobs, you’re just there, and you can’t wait 
to leave. In a year, you’ve done the whole city, and you 
find maybe two places where you didn’t feel alienated. 
There are a lot of Kelly Girls that I talk to, and none 
are satisfied. Kelly doesn’t even pay you on time. I still 
haven’t gotten paid for a job I did three weeks ago. And 
they don’t check out the places where they send you. 
I’ve been sent to two abandoned warehouses, and one 
warehouse with all these men sitting around, some who 
came up behind me and smelled my neck. I left before 
the day was over. 

Kelly will send you out on an impromptu “A.S.A.P.” 
assignment. For getting up and doing a job that you 
had no prior notice of, I think they should pay you for 
a full eight-hour day, but they don’t. And when you get 
to the job the people there don’t respect you for getting 
up and coming to the job. It’s one thing to go to an 
A.S.A.P. if you’re going to have the job all week. But 
once they sent me on an A.S.A.P. for half a day, and af- 
ter I subtracted lunch money and bus fare, I only had 
$10! Now I say if they don’t know how long it will be 
don’t call me because I can’t live on $10 a day! 

Another thing is that they have a contract out on 
you. An employer has to pay Kelly $600 if they want to 
hire you directly. They won’t pay $600 when they can 
hire someone else who’s not from an agency. It’s like 
Kelly owns you — they have a price on your head, and 
nobody is going to pay it so you’re always cut out of a 
job. 

I also don’t like being called “Kelly Girl” at all. It’s a 
label. You could lose your identity with that label. They 
should call you secretary, or switchboard operator, or 
by whatever occupation you’re doing. But they just call 
you “Kelly Girl.” — Black woman worker 
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Allegory of Chile 

louse of the Spirits, by Isabel Allende, Alfred A. Knopf, 

5, $17.95. 

his allegorical novel by the niece of murdered Chile- 
President Salvador Allende is about the life of two 
lilies — the liberal del Valle family and the landlord 
leba family — who are living within the throes of Lat- 
\merican history from World War II until the after- 
:h of the 1973 coup. It begins with the notebooks of 
ra, as the narrator reads from them — notebooks 
it bear witness to life.” 

he three main characters are all women who be- 
le women/amazons towering over all of the events, 
sir names are Clara, Blanca and Alba, but they could 
as easily be called the Past, Present and Future of 
in America. These characters are Isabel Allende’s 
irits.” The characters here are not only human per- 
dities and apparitions— they are at one and the 
e time moments of history. 

he book begins in anticipation with the arrival of 
abbas, a dog from the sea which Clara finds starving 
iii a cage* that becomes a loving animal faithful 
r to her. In biblical literature, Barabbas is a political 
re whom the people wanted freed. In the novel, Bar- 
is arrives on Holy Thursday. His arrival symbolizes 
arrival of modernity to replace the older, zealous 
i of religion within Latin America. 

"hat we are then witness to is the arrival of the 
r breaking from the old. In fact, Clara’s first 
ds are words that oppose the rule of the 
rch. She is the one who sees "Spirits” and is 
s to see the future. But what she predicts are 
r apocalyptic events that represent the coming 
tscism in Latin America, 

r e learn of “Rosa the Beautiful,” Clara’s sister: “the 
t beautiful creature bom on earth.” Esteban Trueba 
3 Rosa, Symbolically adoring her luminous green 
and gold eyes. After Rosa dies at a young age in an 
lent, Clara decides not to speak for nine years, 
n she speaks again, she announces that she is about 
drry Trueba. 

le following chapter is called “Three Marias.” Here, 
se Marias is a place that goes through a transforma- 
not people, and yet this reader could not keep 
thinking of the great Portuguese book by the three 
as including Maria Barreno and of the beginning of 
Portuguese revolution. The peasantry live on this 
and eventually self-organize on the land, 
teban Trueba, representing patriarchal capi- 
at and agriculture in Latin America, places 
self on the land and builds an agricultural "es- 
’ on the backs of the peasants. In ten years he 
mes the patron and calls the land and the 
antry his own. The women on the land are 
d by Trueba and are used as cheap labor, 
ter Clara’s marriage, she soon expects a child who 
grow into a woman named Blanca. This is a time 
e the past gives birth to the present; a time for 
ng ahead with a chapter called “The Time of the 
ts,” Pedro Tercero Garcia, a third-generation peas- 
is a revolutionary singer who falls in love with 
:a, who becomes pregnant with the future and 

orker opposition in Iran 

t Lake City, Utah — I recently spoke with a friend 
Iran who told me about workers’ resistance within 
is it manifested itself on May Day this year. The 
leini regime had called for a May Day celebration 
parade, all to be under the slogan “every day is 
Day.” Workers were to be picked up in buses from 
is work sites around Tehran and taken to a stadi- 
lat holds 100,000. What actually happened reveals 
spth of opposition to the rulers and capitalism, 
many work places like Iran National Factory, the 
were only one-third full, as many simply headed 
sir cars when dismissed for the parade. At Nation- 
je no one went to the parade as they were pro- 
5 the electrocution of a fellow worker because of a 
5 machine problem. 

Miral, Pars Electric, Momtas Fabric, Universal 
rational Fabric, workers were arrested when they 
d to go to the parade and fights broke out. At 
MX and a machine gun factory, workers managed 
sy so that the buses didn’t leave until 2:46. 
m the buses arrived at the stadium for the rally, 
ganizers had cleverly closed the East gate, forcing 
rs to walk around the stadium to the West gate in 
to either leave or enter the stadium. This created 
usion that great numbers of workers were roarch- 
the stadium, though many of them actually left 
first opportunity. Television cameras were set up 
jrd this and then later broadcast the “parade” as 
ce of worker enthusiasm for the regilPe. The Na- 
radio broadcast that evening said “responsible” 
c workers went to the parade. But the fact is, in 
: actory there are representatives of the govem- 
vho watch the workers like political “commissars” 
ley record who went to the May Day event and 
idn’t. The few that actually entered the stadium 
1 it as a social event, talking with each other, and 
tening to the President or Prime Minister. The 
crowd of 30,000 quicklv diminished to 10,000. 

—Ted Hill 
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s past and future 

gives birth to Alba. 

Clara dies, but leaves her notebooks in order to give 
direction to future events. Esteban Trueba, now a con- 
servative political candidate, conducts a vicious cam- 
paign against the socialist party — a party that has be- 
come increasingly popular among the people. On the 
other hand. Alba becomes involved with the socialists 
and their ideas. All the events involving Alba’s youth, 
her interest in philosophy and her participation in an 
important student occupation at her university are in 
the chapter called “The Awakening.” 

The real life events start to unfold rapidly. The 
socialists eventually do. win the electoral cam- 
paign. It is here where "The Conspiracy” begins. 
All of this is obviously very specific to Chile’s ex- 
perience. There is no doubt that the author wants 
the readers to know Chile. 

The “Epilogue” to this very beautiful, moving novel 
full of political allusions that are very deliberately never 
spelled out nevertheless makes what I would call a “cat- 
egory” that all women should keep writing notebooks 
“that bear witness to life,” because they have a power- 
ful untold but true history to reveal. —--Diane Lee 




Marx’s Capital still has 
capitalism’s number 

“What experience generally shows to the capitalist is 
a constant excess of population, that is, an excess in 
relation to the momentary requirements of surplus-la- 
bor absorbing capital, although this excess is made up 
of generations of stunted, short-lived and rapidly-re- 
placed human beings, plucked, so to speak, before they 
were ripe... ■ ■ \ 

" ‘The cotton trade has existed for ninety years...It 
has existed for three generations of the English race, 
and I believe I may safely say that during that period 
it has destroyed nine generations of factory operatives. ’ ’’ 
—Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, 1867 


Hood, the President of Chicago Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling, opened negotiations by saying that we were 
under the wrong impression about our jobs; that 
was why we were opposing the one-man truck and 
the two-tier wages. He said that really he didn't 
want anyone over 35 driving routes for Coke. It’s a 
young man’s job. It’s really only for 6 to 9 years, 
and that’s it, he said. When those 6 to 9 years are 
finished, you’re used up. He said they don’t expect 
anyone to retire off this job, and we shouldn’t ei- 
ther, because it’s a young man’s job. 

He is saying that he wants to use our whole life- 
time in 6 to 9 years — that is the contract he is of- 
fering. He wants to take 30 years of work in that 
time. -—Striking Coca-Cola driver, 1985 


Chicago Tribune on strike 


Chicago, 111. — Chicago Tribune employees — members 
of the Typographical, Web Pressmen and Mailers Un- 
ions— walked out July 18 after 2¥i years without a con- 
tract and no progress toward getting one. As one picket- 
ing typographer said, the issue isn’t raises, it is manda- 
tory transfers 

He said, “We are promised lifetime jobs, and those 
jobs are supposed to be in the composing room. But the 
Tribune wants the right to transfer workers to any oth- 
er job. That would mean bumping other workers out of 
their jobs, and starting over again, after 20 or 30 years, 
in seniority, wage rates and other benefits. They have 
already transferred one typographer to the mailroom 
against his will. The Tribune has also been bypassing 
qualified workers on the extra board and hiring non-un- 
ion workers from off the streets at half the wage.” 

The Tribune always planned to keep publishing 
during a strike, and imported scabs from all over 
the countary, about 150. Their real goal is to keep 
it up until they break the unions, so the unions 
are calling for a boycott of the Chicago Tribune and 
cancelling subscriptions. 

A striking mailer said that the Tribune had brought 
in George Veon, an experienced union-buster, to run 
this campaign. He has already told the employees to 
“forget” the conditions and gains of the last 50 to 75 
years. The newspaper has already made tremendous 
savings from Automation — the composing room has just 
220 employees, down from 800 eight years ago, and the 
Tribune Company made $145 million last year — but 
they want it all. 7* 

One woman came to the picket line to support the 
strike and to SSk; "Why are the Teamsters delivering 
the newspapers and not honoring youT Strike? & it is 
because of a no-strike clause in their contract, why did 
they sign it? I am a United flight attendant, I honored 
the pilots’ strike and the Machinists kept working, 
claiming that they had a no-strike clause. Now I’m still 
out of work because they worked. We have to support 
each other’s strikes, and boycott the Chicago Tribune 
now.” \ — Strike supporter 


Workers’ determination 
threatens union leaders 

by John Marcotte 

Something just happened in my shop that wouldn’t 
have happened a year ago. After our steward was fired, 
30 workers made the long trip down to the union after 
work, and gave their organizer and any bureaucrat who 
tried to talk to them bell and demanded the. union e»t 
their steward back now. They used a new tactic which 
might even be a hint as to what form new workers’ or- 
ganizations might take in coming struggles: “Everyone is 
a leader, no one is a leader.” 

The workers insisted on their right to speak Spanish 
and let the union find someone who could translate for 
them, refusing to let the union force them to push one 
worker forward to translate and so be singled out as a 
“trouble-maker.” Everyone spoke out, no one was silent, 
confident they could express themselves in their own 
'language. - 

The organizer was very aware of this and real 
mad, because he’s the one who caught what was 
new when he spat out in frustration, "I see every- 
one here is a leader!” Which led the Workers to 
make an even more conscious tactic of this the 
next day, saying, "Facing the company and the 
union, no one is a leader, and everyone is a lead- 
er.” •..7 ^;> : '.:77'7 v : - : :7 . V : '7: y i 7 . 

Over the next weeks this cynical two-faced traitor of 
his own people, this organizer who had talked so good 
when he came in to replace the old organizer because of 
the workers’ protests, this snake very consciously tried 
all kinds of ways to flush out the most militant from 
each department, to force them to push forward a few 
leaders so their heads could be chopped off too. But 
there really are no one or two or three leaders, and we 
have held strong. 

It doesn’t seem there’s anywhere left for us to go un- 
der the labor-management-union system: In our shop we 
protested, we got a new local, new vice-president and 
new organizer, aU to end up back where we started. 

But in the course of* our struggle, we have always dis- 
cussed many experiences: with unions here and back 
home, whether that be the Caribbean, Central America 
or South America; near-revolutions in the Dominican 
Republic; or revolution in Cuba, what it meant to a 
worker at first and what it became as it transformed 
into its opposite, and did that have to happen; what 
had happened in Grenada, and where was Nicaragua 
going to? And always the many different working and 
living experiences here. 

And you could say that many times the discussion 
would end up questioning: Can my country free itself in 
this age of the U.S. and Russia trying to control the 
world? Can labor here free itself; can workers ever find 
a different way to Work together without these bosses, 
abuses, company spies and sold-out unions? 

These exchanges on gaining freedom, together 
with the new self-confidence shown when the 
workers went to protest at the union, are the real 
gains of our struggle. This is a form of theoretical 
preparation for revolution, which is the only thing 
that can assure new, human relations at work— -a 
whole different way of working and relating to 
each other. 

This kind of theory that comes out of struggles Is 
what Marxist-Humanists call “the movement from prac- 
tice that is itself a form of theory.” To work out the 
questions of freedom that it raises, so we can begin to 
answer, “Where do we go from here?” — “Can we be 
free?” — needs the practice of Marx’s philosophy of free- 
dom. 

Oscar Mayer’s job 'wrongs’ 

Chicago, m. — At Oscar Mayer the company is using 
"job rights” to move us wherever they want. It is end- 
ing up with workers having eight, ten years in the plant 
being laid off, and then when called back finding they 
can’t get the jobs of newly-hired workers. Meanwhile 
the newly-hired workers are saving the company a lot 
because they are being paid over a dollar an hour less 
and having less benefits such as vacation. 

Here is what happened on the saran line for prepar- 
ing bacon. First they had four scalers, two downgrades, 
two arrangers and two slicers. They closed the line 
down and reopened with only half the workers on the 
line. Then they just closed it down completely and aU 
the workers found they had to take whatever job the 
company wanted to give them without any rights to re- 
place even newly-hired workers in a different depart- 
ment. 

Another trick the company uses is to change the 
name of the job, claiming it is a different job. Then you 
don’t have any right to bump into that job, even if a 
newly-hired worker is occupying it. I know one woman 
who just got laidoff even though she has several years 
in Ihs plant because the company claimed she had no 
job rights where she was Working, only in her original 
department. 

And when you go to the union, they naturally 
they can do nothing about it. “Job rights” as they are 
now defined have got to come out of the next contract. 

— Oscar Mayer worker 
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ANTI-WAR STRUGGLE FOR HUMANITY’S LIBERATION 


LETTERS 


Forty years have passed since the 
American imperialists dropped the at- 
omic bombs on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki We are going to hold the 23rd In- 
ternational Anti-War Assembly on Aug. 
4, 1985, in Tokyo. The power elites of 
the US and USSR have been competing 
with each other in the endless nuclear 
qmisrace and crushing the expectations 
'of the workers atraf people of the World 
for peace... 

We are now faced with a quite dan- 
gerous situation in which hot nuclear 
war could break out at any time. The 
Geneva Nuclear Aims Control Talks ex- 
press nothing but the endless escalation 
of nuclear arms competition. The Reag- 
an administration is rushing for SDI 
with deceptive words: “SDI is not a nu- 
clear weapon; it leads to the abrogation 
of nuclear weapons”. ..The struggle for 
space militarization is the ultimate form 
of the nuclear arms competition. 

In addition, in Eastern Asa and Eu- 
rope, each of the powers urges itself to 
fortify the nuclear military setup by ac- 
tivating its allied powers. 

We must make every effort to pro- 
mote revolutionary anti- war move- 
ments, right now, under the slogan 
“Against both the US and USSR’s ar- 
maments competition”... We appeal with 
all our hearts to all the comrades of the 
world. The anti-war struggle for the lib- 
eration of the proletariat is the only 
way to overcome the hot nuclear war 
crisis. 

Kaihoh-sha 
Tsurumaki Bid. 

525-9, Waseda-Tsurumaki-Choh 
Tokyo, Japan 

Ed. Note: For our message to the Interna- 
tional Anti-War Assembly, see p. 1.) 

* * • . 

I was surprised when I read in the 
lead article by Michael Connolly last 
month that we are living in “the most 
dangerous period in our post- World 
War II world." More dangerous than 
the Cuban missile crisis and the Berlin 
crisis. However, since hearing of Reag- 
an’s outburst against five nations, in- 
cluding Nicaragua as “looney tunes and 
squalid criminals,” there can be no 
doubt it is true, and very frightening. I 
for one will be involved in the protests 
of Aug. 6-9 commemorating Hiroshima. 
As you say, it will be not as commemo- 
ration, but as an urgent time to discuss 
freedom ideas for a new society. 

Anti-war activist 
New York City 

* * * 

1 liked what you said about the Dem- 
ocrats’ pathetic “opposition” to Reag- 
an’s militarism — they make it an issue 
of the cost of a wrench rather than the 
survival of humanity. 

Factory worker 
New Jersey 

The article on “40 years after Hiro- 
shima” uncompromisingly described the 
stark and chilling plans that Reaganism 
has for humanity. One thing the article 
couldn’t say, however, is that there is a 
mass movement opposing Reaganism 
now. But it defies that, and breaks 
through the anesthesia that keeps me, 
sometimes, from seeing how determined 
the government is to make the unthink- 
able not only conceivable, but common- 
place, and even thrilling, as with “Star 
Wars,” or cute— as with tile acronym 
for tiie Extra-Low Frequency signal 
center, “ELF.” 

Office worker 
Manhattan, NY 


Although I am Japanese, I have nev- 
er seen the Hiroshima Peace Dome. 
Whenever I had a chance to see it, I 
was nek. After a trip in junior high 
school, 1 still remember that my friends 
sent me cards, saying that they were 
having a good time in Hiroshima. 

Japanese say they have a “nuclear »[- 
l«gy-” In 1945 they experienced cwo 
bombings. In 12*4, fallout from an 
American atomic test at Bikini show- 
ered down on a Japanese fishing boat, 
. tile “Fukuryu maw." Some called it the 


third atomic bombing of hu man i t y. Peo- 
ple started massive protest demon- 
strations against nuclear-powered ves- 
sels of the US Navy. 

On Aug. 6, the meditation in Hiroshi- 
ma is broadcast. I watch this program 
each year, and I get a feeling which is 
difficult to explain. August has to be a 
special month when the people of the 
world think over peace so that we will 
not make the same mistakes in our fu- 
ture. 

Japanese woman 
Chicago 


*/ 



PROF. HILL’S 
EDITING OF 
THE MARCUS 
GARVEY PAPERS 


I liked the essay on the Marcus Gar- 
vey Papers (July N&L) very much, be- 
cause you saw the process of Lou Turn- 
er deepening his critique of Prof. Hill, 
the editor of the papers. Turner admits 
he took for granted that Hill would cor- 
rect the first two volumes, but he 
didn’t Both the Irish question and the 
Russian Revolution made a profound 
impression on Garvey and how he went 
about functioning in his movement. 
Some of the impact was positive, some 
not. 

Today there is still not a unity of 
Red/Black in the Black community. 
You still have nationalists who would 
be Black and those who would be red, 
and here is Garveyiszn combining the 
two. 

Black activist 
New York 

■■*■ ♦.,* 

After reading the discussion of the 
Garvey Papers, Volume 3, what I 
want to know is why Robert Hill has to 


devote so much space in the book to 
tiie reports of government informers 
and agents. Why is so little space given 
to the documents written by Garvey 
movement activists, or even to the col- 
umns of Negro World? Very little of 
the journalism of Negro World has 
ever been reprinted, I understand. This 
is a shame. 

Civil rights veteran 
Chicago 


LABOR’S SHARP CRITIQUE 

I really like the July issue of N&L. I 
haven’t read all of it yet, but that Mar- 
iott hotel strike story was great. The 
humor in it gave you a really good feel- 
ing about what they are striking for, 
like when that one woman says she 
wait from a size 11 to a size 7 when 
she worked in a non-union hotel. 1 read 
part of it out loud to my family — the 
part about the college-educated man- 
agement taking out the garbage. He 
sure was a scab, and she knew it. We 
have plenty of than at Coca-Cola too, 
and they are just as ignorant 

One other thing that I liked was the 
front-page cartoon. They should call it 
“Reagan eats missiles for breakfast.” 

Coca-Cola striker 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’ve worked on this hospital floor for 
years. Originally there was a unit to 
make the beds for each floor. Now 
there is only one person to a floor. I 
just pick up what I can and leave the 
rest for the next day. It’s terrible. It’s 
not right to bring children into this 
world we are living in unless we do 
something about it We’re always faced 
with the threat of war, Reagan is really 
pushing for it 

Hospital worker 
Chicago 
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WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 

CONFERENCES 


Although the United Nations confer 
ences marking the end of the Decad< 
on Women— both the official conferenci 
and Forum ’85 — will produce only mow 
or less watered-down pronouncement 
on “women’s issues,” just the feet tha 
they had to hold them in Africa permit 
new development. 

For instance. National Public Radi< 
coverage went beyond the conference 
to include reports on womgn in Africa 
They disclosed that the Women’s Ac 
tion Group in Zimbabwe, formed tw 
years ago to combat a wholesale round 
up of women on the streets of Harar 
as “prostitutes,” is still active. Doree: 
Nelson, a trade unionist, said; “We haw 
come a long way and we are still fight 
ing. There’s going to be some firework! 
because that’s what we are callec 
Women’s Action Group.” 

Feminis 

Michiga 


I was very concerned about the N 
tional Women’s Studies Associate 
Conference after I came back fro 
Seattle last week. Each year there a 
fewer Black women. They always ta 
about doing something about it but i 
just lip service. I have a Black friei 
who was asked to be a delegate and 
talked to her about thinking twi 
about it. She turned it down — she’s ti 
interested in being a token, 

Women's Studies teach 
Chica 


BALANCE SHEET ON BRITISH MINERS’ STRIKE: THE DISCUSSION CONTINUES 


I want to add my thoughts on Myrica 
Gale’s discussion artiles, “A balance 
sheet on the British miners’ strike” 
(July N&L). If the strike marked a de- 
feat it has to be seen as such within the 
context of the effect it has on British 
politics and class consciousness. The 
miners’ strike marked the beginning of 
the end of Thatcherism. In a recent 
bye-election in a safe Tory seat, 
Thatcher’s party could hardy muster 
20% of the vote and was pushed into 
third place. People in this country have 
had enough of Thatcher— 

The main reason for the defeat of the 
miners, apart from state repression, was 
the alienation of a large section of the 
NUM because of Arthur Scaigill’s poli- 
tics. Four months before the strike end- 
ed I wrote: “...Although no theoretician, 
Scargill is a post-Marx Marxist. Ex-CP, 
he now calls himself a Syndicalist. He 
leads the union in an at times shaky al- 
liance with the CP, whose last industri- 
al stronghold is the miners’ union...In 
Summer 1983 he denounced Solidarity 
and later visited what he calls the ‘So- 
viet Trade Union Movement’ in Mos- 
cow... 

“International unity for Scargill 
means unity with anti-working class 
Stalinism. The Polish regime sent coal 
to save Thatcher. A campaig n against 
the Polish regime’s repression and scab- 
bing would have got a lot of support 
from British workers whose distrust of 
Scargill’s politics held them back from 
going all out for the miners.” 

Dave Hack 
London, England 


It is bloody terrible here to tue 
least. The gevsnShent and the coal 
ooard 'walked all over us, didn’t they? 
This time they did, but they won’t get 
away so light next time round; because 
we will be prepared for them both. I 
never felt so bitter and hateful to any- 
one as I do to all these scabby dogs 


that surround us. My husband really 
hates going to work and having to work 
with them. We are as bad off now as 
during the strike. The NCB are taking 
L30 a week to pay the rent arrears, and 
the bank is taking L30 on our loan, so 
at the end of the week we are lucky to 
see L40. 

I’m still going out speaking to raise 
money for the lads who were sacked 
and imprisoned. Funny enough, we 
somehow are still managing to raise 
money. I cannot understand these wom- 
en who went back to their way of life 
before the strike. I think I would go in- 
sane with boredom and frustration at 
what this god-forsaken government is 
doing... 

■' Miner’s wife 

Notts, England 


Another consequence of the defeat of 
the miners’ strike in Britain is that the 
Midlands coalfield, which on the whole 
carried on working during the strike, 
has broken from the NUM and formed 
a new scab union. This is the first time 
since the end of WW n that a specifi- 
cally scab union has been created, and 
it is the direct result of Thatcher’s poli- 
cy to create the conditions for mass 
scabbing — mass unemployment, attacks 
on unions, encouragement to those who 
cross picket lines, mass police pres- 
ence... 

Nigel Quinten 
New York 

There are several places where I 
think Myrica Gale could hay® gone into 
more (fctsi on the miners’ strike. She 
did not bring out the degree to which 
miners’ wives stressed that they were 
inspired by Greenham. Nor did she 
show how for Britain the wives’ support 
committees and the wives on the picket 
lines in mining area was a totally new 
phenomenon. At first it was resisted by 
the miners themselves. 


The role of the SWP was far wo 
then what you say. It put all its str 
into picketing, wanting to pull social! 
and radicals of all sorts out of all otl 
struggles. It not merely repeatedly d 
missed as Utopian any use of the slog 
“general strike”...but it viciously 
tacked anyone who posed this slog 
Indeed it opposed the formation of ui 
ed front groups until almost the end 
the strike, being only interested in 
cruiting for its own organization. Tl 
theoretical journals constantly predic 
defeat; but this was not matched 
their agitational journals. This me 
that they were urging the miners int 
self-sacrificial struggle that they 
lieved was doomed to failure... 

Laurens Of 
Salop, Engli 


Some thoughts on the miners’ sti 
I wrote a leaflet on why you she 
support the miners; it was to be gi 
out at unemployment offices. The 1 
ers support group (run by the SWP) 
jected it as too idealist. In the ra 
heated discussion of the leaflet, I 
accused of being a scab. I had beei 
bold as to say I didn’t think mucl 
Scargill. I’ve heard from a numbe 
people who suffered similar trouble. 

Why was the struggle of the mi 
turned into mere activity? Why 
everything pinned down to mass pic 
ing? Something I read in Marcuse’s 
ason and Revolution strikes m< 
relevant. It’s the stuff about the un 
sal ip. the here and now; about how 
world comes to be seen as being 
subjects of transformation. It’s Mar 
the unemployed bringing down ca( 
ism... It’s not that workers thrown 
of work bring down the system by 
sheer weight. No, let’s say Marx 
something in the unemployed tha 
tend to miss... 

Be 

Newcastle, Eng 
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THE CONCRETE-UNIVERSAL: THIRTY YEARS OF N&L 


The concept of “concrete-Universal,” 
as Raya used it in her “Retrospective 
look at 30 years of N&L” (July N&L), 
interested me greatly. Did you know 
that her 1973 book, Philosophy and 
Revolution (Ch. 1), contains a magnifi- 
cent description of that category? I am 
not saying that it is identical to her 
1985 expression, but it is very helpful 
nonetheless. Here is what she writes: 
“The concrete Universal manifests itself 
as absolute activity, activity without re- 
striction, either external or internal; for 
the method is the form of the Absolute 
Idea, self-movement as method. It al- 
lows no opposites merely to coexist 
peacefully or, to use Hegel’s words, to 
come ‘before consciousness without 
being in contact,’ hut engages in bat- 
tle’ 

Professor 
Loyola Univ., Chicago 

What I liked best about the retro- 
spective on N&L was the discussion of 
the 1959 conference in Italy. It showed 
that the state-capitalist tendencies had 
gotten stuck on that economic analysis. 
It was Dunayevskaya who pushed the 
idea beyond its old limits. 

Old politico 
Oakland, Calif. 

• * * 

Your history of your paper was fasci- 
nating. I got a better sense of the 
events and ideas of the 1950s and 1960s 
from that one essay than I ever did 
from my history courses in school. I 
don’t quite understand why the youth 
of the 1960s had such a hard time ac- 
cepting the need for philosophy. It 
seems to me that unless you know what 
you are marching for, you’re only just 
marching against. And that won’t real- 
ly help us. 

1980s youth 
Michigan 

This may sound overly personal, but 
Raya’s recalling of the “MD column” in 
the first years of N&L brought to mind 
how I typed some of those columns for 
my father as a teenager. I didn’t catch 
all that was in his articles then, but in 
re-reading some of them over the years, 
I believe N&L was able to express a 


unity of medical science and the Hu- 
manism of Marxism that is so missing 
in the way we are treated by doctors 
and hospitals today. I wish we could 
find another writer to express that kind 
of a dimension within News & Letters 
today. 

Eugene Walker 
Chicago 

Dunayevskaya’s discussion of the first 
issue of News & Letters in 1955, was 
tremendously enlightening. I know that 
today N&L always has all the forces of 
revolutionary change within, national 
and international, theory as well as ac- 
tivity, but it was striking how many of 
those dimensions were within the paper 
from the beginning in 1955 even if not 
in as full form as we see them now. 

Equally striking was her description 
of the retrogressive objective situation 
of McCarthyism and racism in 1955. It 
gives you an appreciation of how a 
seemingly subjective event — the starting 
of a Marxist-Humanist organization and 
newspaper in those difficult times — can 
itself be a central objective event when 
viewed as the birth of an original Marx- 
ist tendency, the only one in our day 
which is fully bent on recreating Marx’s 
Marxism for our day, the only one that 
is combating our state-capitalist age on 
the bans of genuine Manrism. 

Long-time reader 
Chicago 


INDIAN FISHING RIGHTS 

A number of Bay Mills Indians I 
know have been trying to appeal an 
out-of-court settlement limiting their 
fishing rights. Hie settlement, reached 
in March between the Michigan De- 
partment of Natural Resources (DNR) 
and the Northern Michigan 
tribes, makes a farce of the unlimited 
fishing rights Indian fishermen won in 
Federal court in 1977. The court upheld 
treaty rights granted to the tribes when 
the -U.S. government took their land 
some 150 years ago. 

The settlement imposed a number of 
different restrictions on what kind of 
fish Indians can catch, what kind of 
equipment they can use; and what 


waters they can fish in. One man from 
the Bay Mills reservation told me that 
the Bay Mills tribal representative 
agreed to the settlement, but that peo- 
ple weren’t really happy with it from 
the beginning. The limitations really 
hurt their chances to make a living. In 
April some of them picketed the DNR 
and were arrested. 

The struggle isn’t over yet. * 

■ Shainape Shcapwe 
J Michigan 


ON DIALECTICS 
REVOLUTION 

I was familiar with Dunayevskaya’s 
general view on the relationship be- 
tween Hegel and Lenin became of her 
essay which appeared in the Telos 
reader, r Towards a New Marxism. 
Her three books are excellent. She sta- 
ted vary clearly many issues about capi- 
tal, dialectics and politics which I have 
sensed but have not formulated for my- 
self. I was nurtured on a “Hegelian” 
view of Marx, so I was sympathetic at 
the outset, but her books and fee whole 
N&L project have forced me to rethink 
tiie relationship between Hegel and 
Marx and Lenin, as well as social theo- 
ry and political practice...In short, I 
consider her work to be the most im- 
portant Marxist writings in recent dec- 
ades... 

! ^ : New subscriber 


Thanks for the June N&L. It looks 
like a unique and informative publica- 
tion. I especially like how it recognizes 
the Soviet Union as state capitalism 
and “big labor” as more, capitalist bu- 
reaucracy. It gives me the impression 
that it is a publication put out by 
thinking people as opposed to the many 
publications apparently bound by party 
or ideology. You should be able to 
reach a large and diverse audience. 

I especially liked seeing how large 
your “tetters” section is. It implies this 
is a paper not only for thinking people, 
but for people of action. I will look for- 
ward to seeing how many people reply 


to Terry Moon’s article on Nicaragua 
and the women’s movement there. After 
spending three months in Nicaragua 
last summer I came to the conclusion 
that our two cultures are so different 
that American solutions to Nicaraguan 
sexism aren’t likely to be successful... 

Todd Putnam 
National Boycott Newsletter 
6506 - 28th Ave. N.E. 

Seattle, WA 98115 


FRANCE UNDER MITTERRAND 

The atmosphere of France is getting 
worse every day. Total breakup of the 
“Left Union” of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties. Mutual hatred and re- 
criminations. I can certainly agree with 
the Communist party when they aay 
that Mitterrand is a “traitor” to the 
working class. The Right will be hard 
pressed to follow any policy (economic) 
that Mitterrand has not already taken 
up under his “austerity” plan. All this 
points to a significant legislative victory 
by the Right in 1986. 

For myself, I’m working now where 
capitalism is at its essence— the stock 
market in Paris. Not even “paper” capi- 
tal changes hands anymore. Just a sub- 
traction from one computer file ami an 
addition to another. There is “nothing” 
there and yet so much time and effort 
to control and analyze this imaginary 
process. 

Subscriber 
Paris, France 


AN APOLOGY 

To all thOM who have ordered 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s newest book, 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future — we apologize for the delay 
in the publication of the book, a de- 
lay caused by circumstances in the 
publisher’s production process. We 
are told that it will definitely be off 
the press in September. Since we 
know that you arc waiting for it as 
anxiously as we are, we promise that 
all pre-publication orders will be 
mailed out as soon as we receive the 
books. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes "A 1889s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 

U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, and 

"Black Caucuses in the Unions** by Charles Den by $2 per copy 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Eleanor Marx in Chicago 

by Terry Moon IS* per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, 
Imperialist Invasion 

by Raya Dunayevskaya *1.56 per copy 


□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and 
Mary Holmes 

□ Latin America’s Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism 
& Latin America 


(I per copy 


*1 per copy 


□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 61.26 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan ...... 61 per copy 

□ Marx’s “New Humanism” and the Dialectics of 
Women’s Liberation in Primitive and Modern 
Societies 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 50 c per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

26* postage 


□ Woman as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya SL66 per c 

□ Hie Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya *1 per cc 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. - 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


22 per copy 


□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Journal of Negro History 


by John Alan 

The Journal of Negro History, in its plain gray cover, 
can no longer be seen among the other magazines and 
journals at your local library. The Association for the 
Study of Afro-American Life and History, its publisher, 
has failed to bring out a new quarterly edition of the 
Journal since 1984. This would be the first break in the 
publication of the Journal of Negro History since it 
was founded by Carter G. Woodson 69 years ago. 

On January 1, 1916, when Woodson brought out the 
first issue of the Journal of Negro History with his 
own personal funds, tremendous changes were taking 
place, both subjectively and objectively, in Black Ameri- 
ca. An old epoch was dying and a new period of Black 
history was being born. Nothing symbolized that more 
thajj the death of Booker T. Washington in 1915 and 
the arrival of Marcus Garvey in the U. S. in 1916. 

WOODSON AND BLACK HISTORY 

The humus for this change was that hundreds of 
thousands of Blacks had taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that WW I had provided to leave the South and 
the tyranny of cotton production for a freer life in the 
North and West. In this process a new militant self-cer- 
tainty was bom, a new Black culture that wanted to be 
aware of its past history, an intellectual renaissance 
that Alain Locke called the “New Negro.” The Journal 
Of Negro History and Dr. Woodson were created by 
this new epoch. 

But Woodson was never able to make a leap in 
thought that would have taken him out of the 
ranks of "traditional” historians by making a con- 
nection between the new passion that Black mas- 
ses had for freedom* and the emergence of his 
own intellectual passion to "prove” that Blacks 
are a people with a history. He had a philosophy 
of history that never strayed from the concept 
that intellectuals were the makers of history. 

This news of the Journal’s ceasing publication when 

‘See American Civilization On Trial, available from 

■.News '&:.Letters.' 

S. African youth in revolt 

Editor’s note: As we go to press, the civil war in South 
Africa has intensified with new Black outbursts in the 
townships around Johannesburg and in the Eastern 
Cape, with the imposition of a draconian state of siege 
not seen since the 1960 Sharpeville Massacre, and with 
the mass arrest of scores of activists and township resi- 
dents. The following report traces some of the revolu- 
tionary activities of South African youth leading up to 
this latest stage. 

Azanian youth were in the forefront of the mass boy- 
cott of schools and businesses which swept South Africa 
in July. The focus became Soweto, where thousands of 
teenage youth attempted a meeting at Regina Mundi 
church until police broke up the assembly. Police and 
soldiers also attacked youth demonstrating at a court- 
house where fellow student activists were being held. 
The home of the mayor of Soweto was burned. 

The call for a general boycott coalesced in part 
around the recent wave of abductions and assassi- 
nations of Black leaders and activists, perpetrated 
by death squads operating with the apparent sanc- 
tion of the apartheid regime. The murder in June 
of Matthew Goniwe and three fellow freedom 
fighters transformed outrage into new actions by 
the youth, for Goniwe was identified throughout 
South Africa with the longest running school boy- 
cott against the apartheid system. 

Goniwe’s life rather than his death mirrors the pas- 
sions of youth at the present moment. Goniwe, a teach- 
er in Lingehhle township outside Cradock, had joined 
with the students there in organizing a youth associa- 
tion. These activities grew after the round of rent in- 
creases into a general boycott of the apartheid-appoint- 
ed township council. Residents formed their own com- 
mittee, Cradora, to represent them. For his activities 
and for his ideas, Goniwe was told to transfer out to a 
teaching job 100 miles away. He refused and was fired. 

Thousands of Iingelihle students began the boy- 
cott now running 18 months, for Goniwe’s reins- 
tatement. In confrontations throughout this peri- 
od, the jailings of Goniwe and most of Cradora, 

I police repression against the students had proved 
futile. Cradora voted earlier in the year to conti- 
nue the boycott throughout 1985. On June 27, 
Goniwe was murdered. 

The youth of Azania have crossed a threshold in their 
minds and lives, and have taken an initiative which 
some of the elders, who come from a different field of 
struggle, do not yet comprehend. At the July mass fu- 
neral in Duduza for eight Black activists, allegedly 
I killed by prematurely exploding grenades they carried, 

; the youth expressed their sentiments on T-shirts pro- 
claiming: “Submit or Fight,” “Organize Don’t Mourn” 

| and “No Easy Road to Freedom.” When Bishop Des- 
| mond Tutu, addressing the mass gathering at the funer- 
; al, began to chide the youth for “reckless disregard for 
their own lives,” he was answered back by those assem- 
“Amandla Awetu!” 


taken in the context of today’s virtual flood of books 
published each year dealing with every facet of Black 
life and history is hardly, on the surface, world shaking 
news. Yet, when taken in the context of the whole his- 
tory of Black American historiography, a rupture in the 
publication of this venerable journal is bound to raise 
the question whether dominant new intellectual changes 
have been made in the concept and method of writing 
Black history, changes that some younger Black histori- 
ans have been seeking since the 1970s. 

BLACK HISTORIANS AT CROSSROADS 

Essentially, what this new generation of historians 
wants — notably Vincent Harding and more recently 
Robert Harris, Jr. in an essay in one of the last issues 
of the Journal — is that Black history be recognized as 
a distinct history separated from American history; that 
the focus of Black history be Black culture. In contrast 
to Dr. Woodson the new Black historian is a severe 
critic of the American society. 

Though the latter is a valid criticism of the con- 
servatism of Woodson and the generation of histo- 
rians that he influenced, it is hardly a revolution- 
ary departure from the philosophy of history held 
by that generation. In no way has there been a 
move to work out a fundamentally new relation- 
ship to Black masses. Too, the failure of the new 
Black historians to do just this has caused them to 
ignore freedom as the purpose of human history- 
This type of thinking literally brings the historical 
process to an end. 

Robert Harris, Jr. has done this in his essay “Coming 
of Age: The transformation of Afro-American Historiog- 
raphy” by conceptualizing Black history as a history 
that is separate from the main “American saga” and 
sustained by a viable culture created by Afro-Ameri- 
cans. This, he claims, was the result of the American 
Black consciousness movement of the 1960s. Such a 
conceptualization runs counter to the most obvious 
characteristic of that movement that gave a new identi- 
ty to Blacks by combating racism within the very heart 
of the American society. Thus it was not separated 
from U.S. society, but rather a contradiction within it, 
moving to transform it. 

While the new Black historians wish to make a case 
for a separate Black history based on specific aspects of 
Black culture, Woodson wanted these same cultural as- 
pects as a legitimate part of American history and in- 
cluded in school curriculums in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of possible racial extermintion. All thse ideas are ac- 
cepted practices today, but few seem to realize them as 
the tangible results of ideas that had their origins in the 
Black Movement of the 1920s. 

Letter from prison... 

Dear News & Letters: 

I have been receiving your newspaper for several 
years now, and I must say you report the news quite 
well...However, what you have failed to report is the 
hostages being held here in the Illinois Penal system. 

The hostages I am referring to are called C-Numbers 
(men whose sentences are indeterminate, i.e., release 
date not being fixed by the new law of 1978); they are 
men who are no longer being held for alleged crimes 
that they are supposed to have committed, but are now 
being held for being C-Numbers per se. 

What is a C-Number? A C-Number is a number af- 
fixed to any person who was convicted prior to 1978 and 
still remains in the prison system. The next question 
one might ask is, why do I call C-Numbers hostages. 

C-Numbers are hostages because the Parole Board’s 
existence depends on the continued incarceration of C- 
N umbers. Gov. Thompson has the power to order the 
Parole Board to release all C-Numbers by making the 
Parole Board render decision concerning the granting or 
denial of parole in accord with Illinois law rather than 
according to individual predilections as they 1 have been 
doing so capriciously over the last five years. If the Pa- 
role Board were to release all C-Numbers it would 
cease to exist. As it stands now, the members of the Pa- 
role Board have a nice cushy job making $35,000 per 
year plus expenses for seeing 1,000 people in a prison 
system so greatly expanded that it holds 20,000 prison- 
ers with ease. 

There is no way that I can with a clear conscience ig- 
nore the Class X (determinate sentence) law that was 
brought into being by Gov. Thompson; neither can I ig- 
nore its reason for existing. The Class X law was not 
designed to protect John Q. Public, it was designed ex- 
clusively to lock up Black faces.. ..The majority of those 
faces that are behind bars are 15, 16, 17 and 18 years 
old with Natural Life. The precious few Blacks who do 
not have Natural Life usually have no less than 30 
years, and they too are 15, 16, 17 or 18 years old. 

The Class X law does not merely reflect Gov. James 
Thompson’s racist bigotry, but his racist bigotry reflects 
the sickness of a very powerful segment of society. If we 
trace the Class X law back to its origin, we will find 
that it is only the same old Jim Crow law given a face 
lift and applied to a new generation of Black peo- 
ple.. .The Class X law is not law, but a sickness made 
manifest. — Prisoner, Pontiac, 111. 


Automation crisis | 

Forces of Production, by David Noble, Alfred A. Knopf, 

New York 1984. $22.95 

As one who worked in auto in the late 1960s and ex- 
perienced the soul-destroying effects of Automation, I 
was interested in Noble’s new book, which traces out 
the development of modern technology from the van- 
tage point of what he calls the “guts” of our modern 
economy— the machine tool industry. He says that this 
is his main focus, because in that industry the tools and 
parts needed for automated production are made. 

Noble traces out how the machine tool industry sup- 
plied the needs of the military-industrial-seientific com- 
plex from World War II to today’s “permanent war 
economy.” Noble’s main point is that the impact of ; 
computer-based machine tools upon modern production 
technology shows that technology does not have a life 
of its own that proceeds along a singular path. 

The bulk of his book is actually an attack on the sys- 
tem of programming called numerical control, which 
puts total control in the hands of management. All of 
this leads up to Noble’s contention that the goal of cap- 
italist production is not profit but has instead always 
been domination and the preservation of domination.” 

Noble’s book is an attempt to "demystify” the 
development of technology; he says his aim is not 
to "merely put technology in perspective, but to . 
put it aside, in order to make way for reflection 
and revolution.” Yet the fact that Noble does not 
connect the development of technology to the class 
relations at the point of production, prevents him 
from making way for either. 

Noble makes no connection between Automation and 
the birth of a new world stage of capitalism from out of 
the Great Depression— state-capitalism. He wants to 
deny that Automation has “a life of its own” and yet he 
never shows its impact upon the workers, or the work- ; 
ers’ resistance to it. He instead presents a picture of 
Automation being foisted upon us by the “military-in- 
dustrial-scientific complex” because all the system cares 
about is “domination.” 

Noble pays no attention to the real guts of auto- 
mation, the alienating production relations. By fo- 
cusing so much attention on the results of alienat- 
ed production relations — the machine tool indus- 
try — and not those relations themselves, Noble 
never brings together the two terms he poses in 
his preface— reflection and revolution. 

This is seen not alone in his belittling the role of la- 
bor revolt, as if the laws of capitalism flow from “sci- 
ence,” but in his spiriting away of women altogether. 

When Noble denies that the “profit motive” is behind 
the drive to Automation, to me he falls into the same 
trap as those who elevate the profit motive to a univer- 
sal, without seeing that all the laws of capitalism flow 
from the alienation of labor. (See “A Re-Statement of 
some Fundamentals of Marxism against Carter’s Vulgar- 
ization”, 1943, by Raya Dunayevskaya, in the Marxist- 
Humanist Archives.) By failing to describe the devel- 
opment of technology in terms of capitalism’s drive to 
produce foT the sake of production, Noble just ends up 
falling victim to the fetishism of commodities. 

The crux of his problem, as I see it is his failure to 
grasp the theory of state-capitalism, which as formulat- 
ed from the 1940s to today in Marxist- Humanism, never 
separated analysis of the new stage of technology from 
what happens to labor, both as domination and revolt. 
By not connecting them. Noble does not show, but real- 
ly covers over, the actual dialectic of technology. 

— Dale Parsons 


BUCK WORLD 


(continued from page 3) 

Government abandoned its commitment to enforce rights to 
the practical freedom and equality promised by the 13th, 
14th and 15th amendments. The cessation of Federal en- 
forcement activities marked the end of Reconstruction and 
the beginning of the national pretense that the vestiges of 
slavery and white supremacist policies had essentially been 
eliminated within a single generation. In the 1980s, argu- 
ments for abandoning Federal responsibilities are occurring 
amidst increasing assertions that civil rights programs have 
substantially accomplished their objectives. We cannot but 
wonder whether the Nation has started down a path of civil 
rights retrenchment similar to that of the post-Reconstruc- 
tion period.” 

No doubt, the Civil Rights movement has a long his- 
tory of practical struggle to draw from in the fight 
against Reaganism. Nevertheless, neither history nor 
practice alone is at this critical turning point, sufficient 
to forge the perspectives needed to overcome “the pre- 
vailing scheme of things.” 

For as Marx . showed: "Political emancipation-may 
not be the last form of general human emancipation, 
but it is the last form of human emancipation within 
the prevaihng scheme of things. Needless to say, we are 
here speaking of real, practical emancipation.” 

Thus, the limits of political emancipation are at no 
time more clearly shown than when the general condi- 
tions in society call for full human emancipation by 
“declaring the revolution to be permanent.” 
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Black youth speak out on freedom | Youth in Revolt 


by Eugene Ford 
n Los Angeles 1 have been working with two groups 
high school youth who are self-organized and deter- 
ged to develop a new future world. These Black 
ith are frustrated at being used by some of the old 
ril Rights organizations, attempting to control the 
ative energy of the youth for their own organization- 
ends. One civil rights group allowed the youth to use 
sir office as a meeting place, but then proceeded to 
ss out membership cards demanding that the youth 
>w their appreciation by becoming members. At this 
seting there were some 30 Black youth. 

Perhaps it is part of the reason why two months later 
are were only five youth present. Nevetherless these 
e youth, two young men and three young women, all 
rand the age of 16, wanted very much to discuss con- 
st® goals that could connect to a development of their 
to minds. This unity of action and mind is the truth 
any serious movement for freedom. 

1EEDOM IN AFRICA AND AMERICA 
One of the Black youth at the meeting, who said he 
id read a lot more than most of the youth, wanted to 
scuss the youth column “Has a new generation of rev- 
utionaries been bom?” by Ida Fuller in the June issue 
N&L. He felt it attacked the problem directly, and 
anted to know, “How do you get this totality against 

E artheid to get also freedom at home within America, 
tere racism can be seen even within the so-called 
•ogressive Left of the divestment movement?” These 
rath know from their own concrete experience what it 
leans to work with insensitive organizations. They see 
lis as the type of attitude that can destroy a move- 
ent from within. 

One of the youth called the "activity, activity, 
ctivity” concept of change just another slave: 
Too much action is not good. We need more 
lought for follow-up. Remember when we did the 
sstival in the park and it was very successful in 
umbers and participation by the Black communi- 
r'? We should have set up a new school for educa- 
on, or attempted to ereate jobs.” 

It means that not even the so-called progressive ele- 
lents of the movement can exploit our time as if they 
wn it. The youth are quick to identify these games: 
It’s like punching a clock at work or an all around 
ummer camp where you go out and do things without 
pople understanding what they are doing or what they 
re doing it for,” said one youth. He continued, “I was 
working 60 hours a week at the time. I was given ban- 
uet tickets to Sell for a movement group, a fund raiser, 
nd I didn’t even know what the money was used for or 
/here it went.” 

This kind of capitalist relationship is not just limited 
o economic questions, but has a direct relationship be- 
ween people. How much energy can be extracted from 
hat wealth of human labor? That is what this system 
5 attempting to bring us down to, mindless objects of 
iroduction, and even revolutionaries get caught up in 
his people race of mindless activity or anti-philosophy 
ittitude of direct action and a void of thought. 

The cry for freedom within the objective world de- 
nands a humanist dimension. That is what has attract- 
'd these youth in Los Angeles to insist that Marxist- 
iumanism be put on the top of their agenda in their 
ast meeting. It was in that spirit that we discussed all 
he youth activities from anti-apartheid divestment to 
inti-militarism that were reported on in N&L. 

These youth we met with are looking to conti- 
rne that dialogue found in N&L. Their message is: 
‘We are not clay to be molded or bodies to be used, and 
we don’t like to be talked at, but we want to be respected 

KTTV fires 19 workers 

Iras Angeles, Cal.— -Nineteen maintenance workers at 
;elevision station KTTV lost their jobs in February 
when, rather than their contract being renewed, it was 
pveij to a non-union maintenance company. Members 
)f Local 278 of the Service Employees (SEIU) have 
jeen picketing ever since, but only in mid- June did the 
aress report on it — and just the Black press at that. 

One SEIU officer said: “This non-union company 
hires mainly Hispanic immigrants, and says they are 
only giving them jobs that we don’t want, but we in 
this union have never done anything but this work. 
Janitorial work is our area of jurisdiction.” 

A Black woman who has worked at KTTV for 20 
years said: “I’m sorry I’m out of work, but I also feel 
sorry for those poor people who will take our place. 
They won’t be able to live on $4.00 an hour with no 
benefits. We barely made it on $7.90.” 

A picket supporter mentioned how workers in Poland 
had made union activity into a great political move- 
ment, and the SEIU officer agreed, “Yes, we do need 
something like that here,” and continued: “I think it’s 
going to take a riot or a revolution to turn this country 
around, to belong to the people, the way it was suppos- 
ed to be. People now are only concerned about whether 
they can keep up payments on a car or swimming pool. 
What good are these things when your manhood or 
womanhood has been stripped?” — -Strike supporter 


and talked to. We can march all day but how do we get 
change? We need concrete goals without wasting energy. 
We were doing this social work jive' with no direction. Edu- 
cation, that’s where change is going to come from. You 
have to love self to be able to express that as true begin- 
ning, as being Black self, a new beginning. We really hope 
we are not back to a 9 to 5.” 

These youth want to know where to begin anew. We de- 
cided to keep meeting and to begin to study the young 
Marx within the 1844 Humanist Essays, including in rela- 
tion to Hegel. One Black youth wants to study Hegel’s 
philosophy for himself. This after criticizing Hegel for not 
knowing toe history of Africa. 

I hope to be able to write again on this type of discus- 
sion, to help develop a network of high school youth that 
will exchange freedom ideas. 
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•Youth have no rights 

Almost everything I have learned in life I have 
learned the painful way. The longest week in my life 
was when I was at the County Youth Home. This is no 
home. It is hell for youth. This is when I learned youth 
have no rights. 

When youth come to the Home everything is taken 
from them. We are not able to keep any jewelry. I had. 
to take a shower and afterwards a doctor looked up my 
vagina for drugs and tested for V.D. I had to give up 
my clothes and wear a uniform. It was ugly; I hated it. 
I wanted my clothes back. 

I missed windows that could open. I hated bars 
on the windows. I missed being able to go outside 
for a little fun with friends. I was happy we were 
going out to play baseball — until I saw the brick 
wall. I could not get out for school. The Home had 
school right inside the helL And no getting out for 
church. The Youth Home hell had a church inside. 

I felt I had no one in the world who cared about me. 
I wished I could see my mother and see if she was all 
right. I missed my friends in school. I felt like I was 
being punished for being myself. 

Youth have no rights at all. When I began to pay tax- 
es I could not vote because I was not old enough. But I 
was the right age to have my money taken by the capi- 
talists. This is not fair. — - Clara Jones 


Anti-apartheid demonstrations continue almost daily 
at Cornell University, where students had maintained a 
shantytown for two months to symbolize living condi- 
tions for Blacks in South Africa. Originally given a per- 
mit to keep it “until Cornell divests,” students had 
blockaded several attempts to demolish the shantytown 
before the administration forcefully evicted them and 
bulldozed it on June 25. Meanwhile, 3,000 students held 
vigils during the Univ. of California Regents meeting 
and protested when they rejected a divestment plan. 

A proposal by Japan’s government on education re- 
form has come under heavy criticism for emphasizing 
nationalistic education while making a show of hand- 
wringing about toe monstrous pressure of the present 
educational system, which leads to hundreds of suicides 
each year. Just last year, an outcry from people in Ko- 
rea and China forced Japan to replace textbooks that 
tried to rewrite toe history of Japan’s imperialist con- 
quests of the 1930s. 

* * * 

Hundreds of students aged eight to 15 barricaded 
themselves, into Palma School in Santiago, Chile, on 
July 10, demanding free elections to student unions and 
free bus passes. While inside, they painted political slo- 
gans on the walls and bombarded riot police. 

S. Korean student protests 

Chicago, HI.— -I am a South Korean woman activist 
and feel very strongly about the youth movement in 
South Korea. The recent sit-in by students at the U.S. 
Embassy Cultural Center was only the tip of the ice- 
berg. There is a whole movement of workers and stu- 
dents in South Korea which made this sit-in possible. 
After the Kwangju uprising in May of 1980, the revolu- 
tionary movement has been growing. What made 
Kwangju so important to us was that it was the whole 
people taking over the city and running it for seven 
days. It took the brutal murders of 2,600 people by the 
South Korean army to suppress that revolt. 

Students who sat in at the U.S. Embassy were 
demanding that the U.S. apologize for its direct in - 
volvement in the Kwangju murders, when the op- 
erational commander of the Korean Army was a 
U.S. officer. To this day the U.S. does not admit 
that, and claims along with the South Korean gov- 
ernment that "only 200” were killed in Kwangju. 
What the American media also do not report is 
that a "Monument Movement” is growing in South 
Korea, demanding the erection of a monument to 
honor the Kwangju uprising. 

The South Korean Left is very active in the move- 
ment to oust U.S. imperialism, but what I miss in our 
activities are discussions that would give us a clearer 
understanding of our goals. As one who is active in the 
U.S. anti-nuclear movement, I want to say that I miss 
any discussion of the anti-nuclear movement in South- 
east Asia which is alive and fighting. The anti-nuclear 
movement is not just limited to the West and we need 
to show its world dimensions. 

For reports of the Kwangju uprising see News & Letters, 
November 1980. ’-V:--.- 


Native Canadians blockade uranium mine 


Pinehouse, Sask. — About 250 people stopped all traffic 
in and out of the Eldorado Nuclear Limited Rabbit 
Lake and Collins Bay Mine sites from June 9-13. The 
four-day road blockade was initiated by residents of 
Wollaston Post as another attempt to stop the develop- 
ment of the Collins Bay “B-Zone” Mine on the west 
side of Wollaston Lake. 

Hector Kkailther, Chief of the Wollaston Lac La 
Hache Indian Band, addressed the group the first day 
of the blockade: “I’ve tried my best to have meetings 
with governments and mining companies, but they just 
went ahead on their own without letting the people 
know. It seems like these people me only interested in 
making money out of our land. They damage the lake, 
land and everything and we are left with nothing.” 

Wollaston residents feel this mine is especially 
dangerous because the uranium is actually under 
the water of Wollaston Lake. A dike has been con- 
structed out of thin sheet steel culverts to keep 
the lake water out of the mine areas. A large open 
pit has already been dug and miners will begin 
digging the uranium by mid-July or sooner. 

Residents who have seen the dike say it is only four 
feet above the water and believe it is not high or strong 
enough to withstand the strong waves of Wollaston 
Lake. They fear water will contact the open pit and re- 
turn to the lake and spread radioactivity from the ura- 
nium. They also fear that radioactivity will seep into 
the lake through the ground and even more will enter 
the lake when the dike is removed after the mining 
stops. 

Eldorado Nuclear left millions of tons of radioactive 
wastes, mine shafts and mill buildings when they closed 
their mine operations near Uranium City in 1982. Some 
lakes were so full of wastes that they have overflowed 
into huge Lake Athabasca. A 1978 study stated: “...due 
to the commercial fishing in this vicinity and the high 


consumption of fish by the Native populations, there 
would appear to be reasonable grounds for public health 
concerns.” 

Four days of meetings in Wollaston Post preced- 
ed the road blockade at the mine entrance. Almost 
every adult and teenager from Wollaston attended 
these meetings which often continued until 1:00 
a.m. Supporters from other northern and southern 
com m u ni ties joined these residents to hear and ex- 
press concerns and discuss the blockade. 

The majority of the adult population of Wollaston 
and their supporters began the road blockade the morn- 
ing of June 14. Richard McKenzie, Mayor of the Cree- 
Metis community of Southend, 150 miles south of Wol- 
laston, reflected the feelings of the outside supporters: 
“The water from Wollaston flows in all directions. We 
came to help the Wollaston people stop the Collins Bay 
Mine because the water from Wollaston T.«k P will be 
coming to Reindeer Lake in a few years. There’s never 
any mine without contamination.” 

Chief Kkailther arranged for Eldorado Mine manager 
Mike Babcock to hold a meeting with them at the 
blockade on Monday, June 17. That day Mr. Babcock 
informed Chief Kkailther he would not come to a meet- 
ing as long as the blockade was on. It was decided late 
that afternoon to temporarily call off the blockade. An- 
other meeting was arranged for Thursday, which faded 
to reach an agreement to close the Collins Bay mine. 

Wollaston residents still hope to stop the Collins Bay 
mine before ore digging begins. They are asking people 
to immediately send letters, resolutions, petitions re- 
questing that the Collins Bay B-Zone mine be stopped 
to: Pat Carney, Minister of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Ontario. Send 
copies of letters, and requests for more information, to 
Lac La Hache Band, Wollaston Lake, Saskatche- 
wan, SOJ 3CO. — Supporter 
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Striking workers. Mothers of Plaza de Mayo 

Argentine masses demand new beginning 


LIFE AND TIMEX 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Four thousand auto workers occupied Ford Motor Ar- 
gentina (the only remaining U.S.-owned auto company 
there) on June 26. They demanded the reinstatement of 
33 workers dismissed for purported “negligent atten- 
tion” on the job and “unjustified absences.” Ford has 
laid off some 4,000 workers, out of an original workforce 
of 12,000, over the past three years. The occupying 
workers said the firing of the 33 was really the begin- 
ning of a new round of lay-offs and broke Ford’s agree- 
ment to no more lay-offs this year, at least until Au- 
gust. Wives of some 20 occupying workers camped out 
in front of the presidential palace in Buenos Aires and 
began a hunger strike. Nineteen days later, the Justice 
Department got a court order to clear out the plant. 
Thousands of police, fire trucks and ambulances ringed 
the plant and the workers were forced to leave. 

On July 21, 400 workers, including the entire union 
plant committee, were fired by Ford for “having harmed 
the company’s interests.” The occupation was a wildcat 
action, and was attacked by the Peronist union bureau- 
crats of the autoworkers’ union (SMATA). The Peronist 
labor bureaucracy (OGT) has preferred to collaborate 
with Ford and the government alike. 


The workers’ action took place in a climate of tre- 
mendous unemployment in a stagnating economy. The 
government had to start an emergency food program 
last year for the nearly one-third of all famili es who no 
longer can afford the basics of life. Pres. Raul Alfonsln 
unveiled his draconian solution in mid-June: a wage- 
price freeze, higher taxes, cute in government spending 
and a new currency to “consolidate” the 1,000% in- 
flation. An immediate result was a 30% cut in real wag- 
es. The resistance is deepening on all fronts. 

This includes the campaign to demand that the gov- 
ernment identify, try, and punish all those guilty of 
crimes during the military reign of terror. Fifty mem- 
bers of the “Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo” camped 
out overnight June 26 at government headquarters. 
They asked for a meeting with Alfonsin in order to get 
information on several newly-promoted military officers. 
The Mothers have evidence these men are guilty of 
crimes during the juntas. 

In contrast, Alfonsin has adopted a conciliatory pos- 
ture towards the military. He has said he wants to close 
the “wounds of the past.” It is true that Alfonsin called 
for a demonstration April 26 against a reported military 
coup conspiracy. Tens of thousands turned out in sup- 
port, and it is that deep anti-military sentiment which 


has prevented any move by the armed forces, and 
the constitutional democracy. It has not stopped 
right-wing death squads. 

Most recently, the government okayed a military 
rade for Argentina’s July 9 Independence Day. At 
ceremonies in the Plaza de Mayo, Alfonsin proclame 
to be a “joint inarch of the Armed Forces, the citu 
in arms and their fellow countrymen.” Police bloc 
200 members of the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo fi 
reaching the parade rate with their banner: “Justice 
punishment to those guilty of 30,000 disappearance 
Fights broke out between youth who wanted to dem 
strate and supporters of the military parade. 

Reports have circulated that the Alfonsin govemm 
wQl propose an amnesty law covering lower milit 
echelons and minor officials who followed the “princi 
of obedience to duty.” Only the nine military chiefs 
the three juntas are presently on trial. A coalition 
eight human rights organizations and left parties issi 
a “call to the people” to march on Aug. 2 and repudi. 
the government’s sanctioning of any such law. R< 
of the Mothers said, “We are all together tl 
crimes can’t go unpunished. The stories you hear at ^ 
trial ef the military heads are even moving the stones 


Spanish workers strike 

Spanish workers shut down most in- 
dustry and transportation on June 20 in 
the first nationwide general strike since 
the end of Franco and fascism. The 
central strike issue was the plan by the 
Socialist government under Felipe Gon- 
zalez to raise workers’ pension eligibility 
criteria (from 10 to 15 years of employ- 
ment, and from two to eight years of 
social security payments). But dissatis- 
faction runs much deeper. Workers 
have voiced the sentiment that if a left- 
ist government does not stand for work- 
ers’ benefits and job protection, none 
will. 

Union officials said three million 
workers struck, setting up pickets and 
in many cases fighting with police. In 
the northern shipbuilding city of Gijdn, 
national police came out in riot gear 
and fought with striking workers. It was 
in Gijdn last fall that a shipyard worker 
was killed by police during a protest 
against Gonzalez’s plan to phase out 
“uncompetitive” state enterprises, in- 
cluding the shipyards. When workers 
lose their jobs now, there is nowhere to 
go. Unemployment has risen from 18% 
last fall to 22% now, three million job- 
less. 

The two large union federations along 
with independent and regional unions, 
have recently united in several joint ac- 
tions against government austerity mea- 
sures. But they represent only a fifth of 
Spanish workers. Many others are wom- 
en and youth who have gone into the 
growing service and hi tech-type indus- 
tries, and who have no union or govern- 
ment protection. Their voice, too, need 
to be heard. 

Nepal bombings 

When five bombs exploded in govern- 
ment buildings in Katmandu in June, 
killing seven people, and 100 other 
bombs were discovered, the media sud- 
denly noticed that this Himalayan 
mountain land was not the Shangri-la 
of Hollywood portrayals. It was found 
to be composed of real people suffering 
under wrenching poverty and the abso- 
lute monarchy of King Birendra, despite 
his “show” parliament. 

All political parties are banned and 
their leaders in jail, exile or under- 
ground. “Elections” are a farce. This 
country of 15 million is among the 
world’s poorest nations. “Aid” from the 
West of course props up the reactionary 
regime. 

In May, the banned Nepali Congress 
Party began a new campaign for democ- 
racy: 300,000 signed petitions to the 
King, 40,000 students and 60,000 teach- 
ers struck. He responded by arresting 
1,300 people and blaming Marxist- Len- 
inist groups from India for the unrest. 
A month later the bombs went off. 


The “United liberation Torchbear- 
ers” took responsibility. Their state- 
ment read: “This is the first step to- 
ward revolution. The monarchy has 
outlived itself. Nepal will become a 
democratic republic.” While it is un- 
clear who is behind the bombings, even 
bourgeois reporters had to note that 
“the man in the street in Katmandu is 
not unhappy” to see the bombs going 
off. 


France: SOS-Racisme 



At least 300,000 turned out in 
Paris on June 15 to attend a concert 
against racism. The size of the 
crowd stunned even the organizers 
from SOS-Racisme, who had put on 
the event. The 300,000 were Arab 
and Jew, worker and youth, African 
and Asian — in short, the part of 
France ready to take a stand in 
1985 for the ideal of a multi-racial, 
multi-cultural society. As one 
French friend wrote to N&L: "It 
was as if all the (immigrant and 
working class) suburbs of Paris had 
taken over the Place de la Con- 
corde. There were both pro-PLO 
Arab groups and Jewish youth as- 
sociations, and yet not one incident 
took place.” 

Brazilian peasants 

The move in 1985 to re-establish 
bourgeois democracy has already run up 
against a major obstacle: the resistance 
of the landowner class, which includes 
most high military officers, to the mild 
land reform proposals of President Sar- 
ney. Already greeted by mass strikes in 
auto, Samey must now deal with the 
pent-up aspirations of millions of land- 
less peasants, burning for change after 
20 years of rule by the fascist military. 

Peasants are not waiting for the gov- 
ernment. In June, 45 families assisted 
by radical Catholic Church activists 
took over land in Serra da Ilbiapaba, 
carrying rifles and hunting knives. “No 
one will ever again throw people off 
here,” said their 72-year-old leader. 


There were hundreds of other actions. 

It is not that the peasants under- 
estimate the murderous fury of the 
landlords and their machine-gun- 
toting "pistoleros,” or that they 
trust tile promises of Barney. They 
have decided that their time has 
come. 

Their leaders indude Elizabeth Teix- 
era, who saw her husband murdered in 
1962 for peasant org anizing in the 
Northeast. Imprisoned, tortured and 
forced to give up 9 of her 10 children, 
Teixera has recently emerged from hid- 
ing to resume her role as a spokeswom- 
an for the movement. 

Jamaica general strike 

A general strike called by six unions 
shut down the country, including the 
tourist resort Montego Bay. Called to 
protest mass lay-offs when unemploy- 
ment is already 26%, it was prolonged 
to three days when increasingly unpo- 
pular Prime Minister Seaga, a Reagan 
ally, arrogantly refused to meet union 
leaders while the strike was in progress. 

Pakistan’s dark ages 

U.S.-backed General Zia is taking this 
land back to the dark ages of “Islamic 
Law.” Recently an “illegitmate” baby 
abandoned at a mosque in Karachi was 
stoned to death under incitement by a 
mullah. A raped blind girl was charged 
with adultery (punishable by death) be- 
cause she could not “prove” die had 


A bomb planted on Rainbow Warrior, 
a boat belonging to the environmental- 
ist group Greenpeace, blew up and 
killed one of the crew members. The 
boat was berthed in Auckland, New 
Zealand, prior to sailing in a renewed 
campaign against nuclear testing by 
France in its Pacific colonies. Many 
New Zealanders offered to help the 
crew so the protest voyage to the test 
range could continue as planned. The 
strong anti-nuclear movement in New 
Zealand pressured Prime Minister 
David Lange for the government to of- 
fer one of its ships to take Rainbow 
Warrior’s place. 

Successive French governments, in- 
cluding the present Socialist one, have 
been intransigent on nuclear arms test- 
ing. Over the years they have conduct- 
ed 40 open air and 70 underground 
tests. Throughout, they have refused to 
allow any independent study of the ef- 
fects on the people of Muraroa. Mean- 
while, the effects of U.S. open air atom 
bomb tests on Bikini in the 1950s are 
an “open study.” Women there fear 
pregnancy because of the horrible birth 
defects and infant deaths; the land and 
sea are poisoned by radiation. Large 


The Women’s Action Forum contim 
to battle the reactionary sexist regii 
It organized demonstrations once ag; 
in May against the flogging of a Chris 
an couple for “adultery.” 

Chinese workers 

Over 2,000 rural workers staged 
demonstration beginning June 14 in t 
city of Tianjin to demand, in effect, 
cost-of-living allowance. The demo 
stratum continued for three days a 
halted only when police brutally bro 
it up and arrested 1,000 workers. 

Most of the workers had come 
Tianjin from factories in the town 
Tanggu to demand the monthly w fl 
increase of 7.5 yuan which had been i 
sued in May to other workers in Nor 
China, but only in (he largest dtk 
This followed sharp price rises in bra 
products that month as part of a go 
erament “price reform.” 

Peasants in Shaanxi province to( 
their protest to their provincial capit 
also, and staged what were called “pea 
ant riots” in Xian. Not a month hi 
gone by ranee April without major den 
onstrations. 

Railroad workers have been demoi 
strating their opinions through sab) 
tage. More luxury goods have bee 
produced or imported for consumptio 
by a handful, but they remain unattaii 
able by most workers. Railroad workei 
in Beijing threw 400 refrigerators or 
windows, and another group of railroa 
workers did similar damage to almoi 
100 more. 


cracks have developed in the under 
ground test silos at Muraroa, and radia- 
tion leaks from nuclear waste dumf 
sites on the island. Though nearly hall 
the colony’s income depends on the 
French testing program, the Polynesian* 
d emand a halt now. 

At the time of the Rainbow Warrioi 
bombing, U.S. Secretary of State ShultJ 
was in toe midst of a sabre-rattling torn 
of the region. In Thailand, the largest 
UJS. joint troop exercise since the end 
of the Vietnam War was staged. In Aus- 
tralia, the U.S. military alliance was re- 
affirmed for what remains of the AN- 
ZUS treaty, since New Zealand has 
banned nuclear missile-capable ships 
from its waters. 

The movement for a nuclear-free Pa- 
cific has not only protested nuclear 
tests and arms in the region, and the 
plans of Japan and the U.S. to dump 
nuclear wastes at sea. It has also fo- 
cused on the conversion of former U.S. 
nuclear test sites in the region into 
staging areas for rapid deployment type 
troops. The immediate concern of 
Shultz’s trip in July is the deepening re- 
volt in the Philippines. That struggle is 
a crucial dimension of the movement to 
end all mili tarization in the Pacific. 


been raped by identifying her attackers. 

Greenpeace bombing exposes militarization of Pacific 
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soever at the official Conference, and even at the Fo- 
rum found nothing comparable to the freedom they ex- 
perienced, as Sciolino put it, “away from overcrowded 
workshop classrooms and the political overtones of the 
official United Nations Decade for Women Confer- 
ence...” (our emphasis). 

This is not a criticism of “political overtones” — which 
were certainly present also on the lawn in many crucial 
ways, such as the petition for others to “Support the 
South African liberation movements,” handed out by 
Esther Levitan, a South African who has been fighting 
apartheid for 40 years; or material on the legacy of Hi- 
roshima circulated by Japanese women peace activists. 

The truth is that, though both conferences have 
formally declared this the end of a decade, not 
only did the Indian women propose another con- 
ference in five years and offer their country to 
host it, but all the women considered this not the 
end but the beginning of a totally new relation- 
ship. 

This is precisely what is meant in pointing out that 
all the ramifications of the Conference are first now to 
be worked out. The very category that we made of the 
maturity of the women in our age — Woman as Revolu- 
tionary Force and Reason— was created to show that 
women are now ready to be part of the dialectic of 
thought as well as of revolution, to be constantly on the 
lookout for the concrete ways women have developed 
something new in the struggle against the status quo. 
The new that has emerged in this decade of women’s 
struggles Marxist- Humanism has not only recorded but 
has developed as the dialectics of revolution and Of 
thought in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

Take the question of “The Disappeared” in the totali- 
tarian countries — be it Argentina or El Salvador, Sri 
Lanka or Lebanon. It began with the Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo in Argentina who have marched in the 
center of the city for eight years — walking voicelessly 
but with their message loud and clear in the names of 
their missing children painted or sewn onto their head- 
scarves. They were a pivotal part of the struggle that 
brought down the junta. Or consider the Mothers Com- 
mittee of Political Prisoners and Mothers of the Disap- 
peared in El Salvador who continued their demon- 
strations when all other protests in San Salvador had 
stopped. Whether it is these, or the women in Guatema- 
la who formed Apoyo Mutuo (Mutual Support), or 
many others, there is no doubt that women are present 
everywhere as revolutionary fighters for a new society. 

What Terry Moon reported in News & Letters in 
October 1984 on these events is only part of our tracing 
of the new forms of women’s revolt in this decade, as 
was clear from “Women’s Liberation in Search of a 
Theory” by Olga Domanski, included in our special bul- 
letin on Marxist-Humanism as a Body of Ideas, Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: American Roots and World Hu- 
manist Concepts. Now coming off the press is our new 
book, Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future — which it is 
necessary to sell, not as salespeople, but as founders of 
Marxist-Humanism. It is this task which figures most 
prominently in the perspectives for the coming year. 

THE U.S. IMPERIALIST tentacles are by no means re- 
stricted to its outreach among women. Quite the contra- 
ry. There is not a part of the whole globe towards 
which it does not reach. That world outlaw, Ronald 
Reagan — who had refused to recognize the World Court 
condemnation of his violation of the international free- 
dom of the seas, as Nicaragua had charged When it 
brought proof of the mining of its harbors — also did not 
bow to any criticism at home of that act, which Senator 
Goldwater called “an act of war,” Nothing is stopping 
Reagan from continuing just such actions now that he 
has got Congress to approve the supplying of so-called 
“humanitarian aid” to the counter-revolutionaries who 
declare quite openly that their aim is to overthrow the 
duly-constituted democratic government of Nicaragua. 
Indeed, he has openly announced the “possibility” of 
military intervention, i.e. actual invasion, if the contras 
do not succeed in that end. 

What Reagan fails to realize is that there are 
great mass struggles against the U.S. not only in 
Nicaragua — which he thinks he can dismiss be- 
cause they are supposed to be just Co mmuni st, — 
but throughout the world. 

PHILIPPINE STRUGGLES 

Take the Philippines, headed by his ally, Marcos. At 
first it looked as if the mass demonstrations against the 
murder of Aquino were only against Marcos, and almost 
as if there were democracy in that land because of the 
coverage the murder received. The way, however, that 
Marcos has used the “complexity” and “comprehensive- 
ness” of supposedly hearing all sides to keep General 
Ver and 24 other officers who were charged with the 
murder from actually serving sentences has proved tc 
the masses that Marcos has no intention of giving up 
any part of his power or that of General Ver. That he is 
doing so because he has the full support of the U.S. 
government has proved to the Philippine masses that 
they have to fight also against the U.S. 

In a word, the Philippine mass struggle is not Com- 



munist only, but involves the great majority of the peo- 
ple — and it is directed against U.S. imperialism because 
the U.S. is supporting Marcos and is interested only in 
the strategic bases it has there— especially Clark Air 
Force Base and Subic Bay Naval Base. This mass 


Fighters in New People’s Army 
struggle has grown tremendously in the last few years: 5 

1) There have been outright gun battles, both with 
the Communists and with new guerrilla forces, in Ma- 
nila itself 

2> Philippine military officials have admitted that gun 
battles between the military- and members of the Armed 
City Partisans, an urban wing of the Communist New 
People’s Army, have become nationwide. ; ' ; ’• " 1 ■’ 

3) These armed encounters have so intensified that 
the last week in June gun battles between government 
troops and 200 Communist rebels in Northern Minda- 
nao continued for over eight days. They forced 1,500 
families to flee to escape the crossfire between them. 

4) Salvador H. Laurel, president of United Nationalist 
Democratic Organization, the largest grouping of opposi- 
tion parties, has put it bluntly: “Even metropolitan Ma- 
nila is now threatened.” 

5) There have been an average of ten violent “inci- 
dents” a day in the first five months of this year. 
There are an average of ten deaths a day. 

6) Western analysts say that the New People’s Army 
numbers between 12,000 and 15,000 armed fighters, and 
that there has been, roughly, a doubling of activity this 
year. The U.S. Defense Department not only agrees 
with this estimate but has admitted that the arms of 
the guerrillas come mostly from what they can seize, 
steal or buy from the military. 

All Marcos can do is call the insurgents “apostles of a 
godless ideology” and claim that the government has 
control over the situation. 

EVEN IF WE LIMIT OURSELVES only to intra-impe- 
nalist struggles, there are enough contradictions among 
the Allies themselves that the fragility of NATO be- 
comes quite obvious. One event that happened in a 
small town in North Africa — Oujda — could upset the ti- 
tanic struggle of the only two super-nuclear powers, 
Russia and the U.S., both out for world mastery. Natu- 

5. See “Filipino Insurgency: Out of Rice Paddies and Into the Cities,” by 
Steve Lohr, New York Times, July 3, 1985 
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rally, these nuclear powers think that they and they 
alone can make decisions that count in that struggle for 
single world rule. That, however, does not mean that 
their timing may not be jolted by “little things,” such 
as what happened in August 1984 in that faraway small 
town of Oujda, from which issued the shocking news 
that the rulers of two totally different countries — Mo- 
rocco’s King Hassan II and Libya’s Kadafy — seemingly 
out of the blue, concluded what they called an “Arab- 
African Union of State.” 

LIBYA-MOROCCO PACT, AND POLISARIO 

What a shocker that was to the U.S., which has 
staked everything on such reliable allies (on a par with 
the Shah of Iran) as the King of Morocco, who was 
chosen to assure the interests of the “West” in North 
Africa. To see how the U.S. was given just such assur- 
ance, listen to the King in January 1982, telling a Dakar 
newspaper: “I would close my eyes and, intellectually, 
turn elsewhere, if the U.S. tried to overthrow the Kada- 
fy government.” 8 

What, then, happened between 1982 and 1984, which 
has presently led the editor of Middle East Journal, 
who has been Ambassador to Lebanon, Algeria and Mo- 
rocco — Richard Parker — to point to the fragility of the 
alliance? 7 Though he had not opposed their getting 
more aid from the U.S., he had held that the U.S. was 
overestimating Morocco as the' protector of the West. 
But his exposd of Hassan’s hypocrisy — in claiming that 
the meeting at Oujda happened too suddenly for him to 
inform his Western friends, and that this Union was not 
against anyone— is not: what is important. What is cru- 
cial is the fragility of the whole Western Alliance. 

Kadafy is by no means the scatter-brain that the U.S. 
government and the media are making him appear. You 
cannot, for example, dismiss the other critical alliance 
he has now negotiated with the new ruler of Sudan, 
General El-Dahab — to whom he promised he would be 
“neutral” on the question of the guerrillas in southern 
Sudan who are supported by Ethiopia. 8 Kadafy fields 
important power in the whole Third World. 

What needs analysis in the sudden union between the 
monarch of Morocco and the “revolutionary” Kadafy is 
not the hypocrisy, but the class interests in Morocco 
that created this unholy alliance. This “Union of State” 
cannot be dismissed as merely one more wild scheme of 
Libya, since it was Hassan II and not Libya who took 
the initiative in the Union. The truth is that what moti- 
vates Hassan is the unemployment situation in Moroc- 
co, which has reached catastrophic proportions. Kada- 
fy’s Libya must have promised it could provide a con- 
siderable amount of employment from its oil fields to 
have Hassan dream of 100,000 employed. (Gould not 
Kadafy replace the 60,000 Tunisians now employed in 
vf Libya’s oil fields with unemployed Moroccans?) 

What is involved in the matter of the “Arab-African 
Union of State,” besides the two countries of Morocco 
and Libya, is the difference in the positions of Morocco 
and Algeria on the question of the war in the Western 
Sahara. Kadafy has promised to be “neutral” on that 
question also. Hassan has not given up any of his mon- 
archic claims to the Western Sahara ever since it 
gained its independence from Spain. He acts as if the 
great guerrilla movement, Polisario, was create^ by 
Algeria, just because Algeria supports it. What none can 
deny is that Algeria is quite influential in the Third 
World that supports Polisario, but so is Kadafy. His 
promise to King Hassan II about his “neutrality” on the 
question of Algeria-Polisario is not taken seriously by 
Hassan, but, for the moment, he is willing to claim that 
it was the quid pro quo for his signature on the 
“Arab-African Union of State.” 

Who will betray whom— whether in this new “union” 
or in the whole relationship of “West” (U.S. and 
France, especially) and “East” — is just one more si|h of 
the fragility of imperialist alliances. Reagan will soon 
find out how little any “pacts” mean when a genuine 
revolution begins in any of these countries. 

(continued on page 12) 


6. Quoted from Merip Reports, May 1982, in an article by Martha 
Wenger, "Reagan Stakes Morocco in Sahara Struggles." 

7. See Foreign Affairs, Summer 1985. See also Parker’s 1984 compre- 
hensive work, North Africa: Regional Tensions and Strategic Con- 
cerns. 

8. See "Sudanese-Libyan Accord as a Shift Away from the West,” New 
York Times, July 10, 1985. 
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(continued from page 11) 

In the face of all these myriad crises in this nuclear 
world, the question of “What to Do” becomes more ur- 
gent than ever because it demands, at one and the same 
time, the concretization of what we intend doing in the 
objective situation and our own organizational respon- 
sibilities. Put otherwise, the expression we discussed in 
our last Perspectives — “Not by Practice Alone, the 
Movement from Theory”— must be rooted in the fact 
that time is, indeed, running out, as the rulers have 
changed the very nature of the debate on nuclear war 
by suddenly talking about the fantastic concept that a 
nuclear war is “winnable.” 

dt is this that makes it dear that the expression “not 
by practice alone” cannot be left as a generality. Oigan- 
izational-Philosophie-Journalistic responsibility requires 
that, in the analysis of current events, the dialectics of 
thought is singled out from the expression “dialectics 
of thought and of revolution.” It is Marxist-Humanism 
which has insisted on seeing Marx’s “new Humanism” 
as a whole new continent of thought and of revolution. 
In singling out the dialectics of thought this year, we 
are showing that to practice it, it must he made inse- 
parable from the dialectics of revolution. That, indeed, 
is the only proof that we will have become practicing 
dialecticians for the philosophy of Marxist- Humanism. 

This motivation, and not any sort of mere 30th birth- 
day celebration, was the red thread running through the 
30-year retrospective of News & Letters, which could 
not be separated from all our books and pamphlets. 
That red thread is the universalization of practice, 
which becomes reality because there was a theory that 
looked for it, anticipated it and could transform it into 
a dialectical philosophy of thought and of revolution. 

THIS CHARACTERIZED OUR HISTORIC reason-for- 
being as we began in 1955 with News A Letters and 
summarized the whole post- World War II world as the 
epdch which made it possible to see that the movement 
from practice was itself a form of theory. Our first phil- 
osophic-political book, Marxism and Freedom — From 
1776 Until Today, 1957-1958, established that category 
by tracing the dialectics of revolution from the industri- 
al age and the age of the French Revolution and tire 
Hegelian dialectic, through what made Lenin return to 
Hegel, to our own age of State-Capitalism vs. Freedom. 
It led also to recording in our Constitution tire four 
forces of revolution for our age — Labor, Blacks, Women, 
as well as the Youth even when they were not of the 
working class. 

The turbulent 1960s were reflected in a whole series 
of pamphlets, where all these new revolutionary forces 
spoke for themselves. At the same time, new interna- 
tional relations were forged in trips to Europe — especial- 
ly Britain, where not only was a Marxist-Humanist 
group established, headed by Harry McShane, but rela- 
tions were made with new tendencies, including both 
the mass Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and the 
Left Group of the Cambridge University Labour Club 
who published our pamphlet. Nationalism, Commu- 
nism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- Asian Rev- 
olutions, with their own Foreword. The trips also in- 
chtded one to West Africa, the analysis of which was re- 
corded both in our Weekly Political Letters and in 
Africa Report, while Presence Africaine published 
our appeal: “Why not a new International?” The trip to 
Hong Kong established relations with dissident Chinese 
refugees, who translated the chapter on “The Challenge 
of Mao Tse-tung” from Marxism and Freedom, and 
smuggled it into Peking University. In Japan, Zenshin, 
a group which had broken with the Co mmunis t Party, 
translated Marxism and Freedom and sponsored an 
expensive tour of Japan where the views of Marxist- Hu- 
manism were discussed with factory workers as well as 
university audiences and peace activists. 

In one East European country, Marxist-Humanism 
created a group which sent direct reports to News A 
Letters. In Yugoslavia, Praxis published an essay on 
“Lenin’s Philosophic Ambivalence,” which became a 
chapter in Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. In Poland, in-per- 
son contacts were established with Solidarnosc. News A 
Letters not only published many reports from East Eu- 
rope in the pages of the paper, but brought out as pam- 
phlets Czechoslovakia: Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution and Today’s Polish Fight for Freedom. 
Indeed, East European dissidents could be given credit 
for being co-authors of the whole chapter on “State- 
Capitalism and the East European Revolts” in Philoso- 
phy and Revolution. 

Finally, a new affinity was found, directly on dialecti- 
cal philosophy, precisely on Humanism, with Frantz Fa- 
I non, who, in Ids Wretched of the Earth, called his 
philosophic vision for the African Revolutions, as for all 
humanity, a “new Humanism.” 

In 1968, when these trips were concluded, the Black 
Revolution, the Anti- Vietnam War Movement, and the 
Youth rebellions, in general, had reached a peak. We 
called for a Black-Red Conference, which was chaired 
by Charles Denby and at which Raya Dunayevskaya 
jjurtfeented what was to become the final Part of Philos- 
ophy and Revolution^ ‘Economic Reality-, and . the 


Dialectics of Liberation.” Philosophy and Revolution, 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao was 
published in 1973. In 1978 a new edition of Charles 
Denby’s Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal was published with the inclusion of a full Part II 
which encompassed his experiences as a Black worker- 
editor of News & Letters. It was in the 1970s that all 
the works of Marx were finally published, including his 
Ethnological Notebooks, which made it clear that 
there was so sharp a difference between Marx’s multi- 
linear view of human development and Engels’ unilinear 
view, that Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, published on 
the eve of the 1983 Marx Centenary, created a whole 
new category of post-Marx Marxists vs. Marx’s Marx- 
ism, beginning with Engels himself. 

All of these works have become the humus as well ak 
the ground with which we approach this year’s Perspec- 
tives, especially the question, “What to Do?” 

BECOMING PRACTICING DIALECTICIANS cannot be 
achieved by any sort of generality, as if “organizational 
responsibility” was a mere matter of ‘loyalty.” Organi- 
zational-Philosophic-Journalistic responsibility means 
practicing the dialectic of thought as well as of revolu- 
tion, both in activity and in the analysis of current 
events. The creation of the category that all of human 
history has been bom out of a movement from practice 
could not be grasped fully until it was worked out philo- 
sophically, dialectically, and then became the humus for 
the present needed leap forward. 

Now that we have-^-or soon will have — Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future, along with the 30-year ret- 
rospective look at News A Letters and the present 
Perspectives, the Resident Editorial Board makes the 
following proposals: 

1) That, instead of this year’s drive being just an Ap- 
peal for $2.50 for a subscription to News & Letters, we 
transform the Appeal to all readers of N&L to help us 
establish a SPECIAL FUND TO EXPAND N&L INTO 
A BI-WEEKLY PAPER, with the 1986 Convention to 
decide, on tile basis of this response, when the first bi- 
weekly could appear. 

2) That the Theory/Practice retrospective on our 30 
years, together with this 1985-86 Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives Thesis, become a pamphlet in January, 1986. 

3) That, in selling Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution, we see ourselves, not as 
salespeople, but as founders of Marxist-Humanism, from 
tiie time it was founded in 1955 with N&L as its paper, 
to the present challenge we have just been given with 
the new Spanish edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion. It is this which has led to our decision to under- 
take new trips to Mexico this year and Spain the next, 
as well as to India to expand our international relations. 

4) In order to help us in all of these new undertak- 
ings, we ask Peter Wermuth to move to Chicago next 
Spring to help the Center expand its activities, includ- 
ing working with Raya Dunayevskaya on a projected 
new book on the dialectics of the party. 

5) Clearly, these additional responsibilities will affect 
all of our activities — whether in other organizations 
such as support committees for the freedom struggles in 
El Salvador and Nicaragua, the anti-nuke movements, 
the demonstrations against apartheid, or the labor pick- 
et lines; or whether they be in our own development, 


including recording the voices from below. In all of our 
activities, it is Marxist-Humanism that we project. This 
is not just a question of an organizational or philosophic 
development, but the imperative fight against Reagan- 
ism and all those who just tack on to one or the other 
of the two Behemoths, U.S. and Russia, fighting for sin- 
gle world rule. 

It is this! which will motivate the working out of our 
classes this year. Becoming practicing dialecticians 
means that the classes will be more like workshops in 
the analysis of current events. Instead of focusing, as 
usual, on a major philosophic work, they will be ground- 
ed in tire Perspectives of the last five years, as well as | 
tiie current Perspectives, 1985-86, and in the Theo- 
ry/Practice columns, the Editorials and Leads of News 
& Letters — taking off ..from an ongoing activity and per- 
haps even trying to project a future one. The syllabus 
will be ready by January 1, 1986. 

THE RETTROGESSION1SM OF the rulers, it must not 
be forgotten, cannot be fully fought if we fail to deal 
with the failures of the Left itself. Otherwise there is no 
way to eliminate the division between theory and prac- 
tice and stop the never-ending, unfinished revolutions — 
as the events in Grenada demonstrated. Keeping the di- 
virion between tiie leaders and the masses secret, not 
uniting theory and practice, ends up in seeing one fac- 
tion, Coard, shooting the leader of the Left, Bishop, 
who was the very face of the revolution. 

This yearta Perspectives cannot stop with the ques- 
tion “What to Do?” as if all those who are against Pax 
Americana can unite as a single force, especially if they 
do consider themselves “Left.” Ask any Spaniard who 
survived fascism and who, while fighting it before it 
came to power, had to survive Communists (Stalinists) 
killing all revolutionaries who did not follow their line, 
from Socialists to Trotskyists to Anarchists— all of 
whom were in the Popular Front. That the great dem- 
onstrations in Spain against Reagan this Spring were 
not restricted to anti-U.S. imperialism was demonstrat- 
ed by their giving no more than 4% of the vote in the 
last election to the Communist Party — which doesn’t 
mean that there is uncritical support of the Socialists. 

As we s umme d it up in our Call for tiie coming Ple- 
num: “To Reagan, all.. .is secondary to his Pax Ameri- 
cana world-ruler ambitions, embodied in the nuclear 
Star War fantasy of a ‘winnable’ nuclear war against 
the other nuclear Behemoth, Russia. Towards this end 
he imposes endless militarization upon the American 
people who must be subjected to pauperization, union- 
busting, racism and sexism. 

“Our task this year is to work out how to fight Reag- 
anism with its Pax Americana ambitions, not only as we 
have always done — and this year we will be joining in 
the crucial demonstrations on the 40th anniversary of 
Hiroshima Day, Aug. 6 — but with all emphasis on never 
separating activity from a philosophy of revolution, of 
true liberation.” 

As practicing dialecticians, the need is to demonstrate 
that total freedom requires putting an end to the divi- 
sion between mental and manual labor. There is no oth- 
er road to establishing new human relations. In these 
nuclear times; when the very question of tiie survival of 
civilization i&iat stake, this ultimate problem has put an 
end to the division between ultimate and immediate. 
The immediate, the practical, the revolutionary goal is 
the daily practice. 

— The Resident Editorial Board of News & Letters 
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The revolutionary ground for 
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Four fundamental works by Raya Dunayevskaya 

— Marxism and Freedom-- From 1776 Until Today $10.96 

— Philosophy and Revolution—From Hegel to Sartre 

and from Max to Mao $10.96 

— Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation andvMarx’s 

Philosophy of Revolution $10.95 

Off the press in Sept! 

— Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 

Revolution: Reaching for the Future $15.95 

All published by Humanities Press International 

All four works for $40 (a $49 value) 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 < 
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Freedom 
ideas cross 
borders 



by John Marcotte 


There is no doubt now that labor in the U.S. is facing 
its greatest crisis and challenge since the Great Depres- 
sion. The Wheeling-Pittsburgh steelworkers, the Massey 
coal strikers, and many others in large shops and small 
are most aware of this. (See reports by participants on sol- 
idarity with the strikers on Page 3) Everywhere the talk 
is, “Where do we go from here?” 

The union leadership has forced concessions on work- 
ers as though that were the answer, but now it’s plain 
that was no answer at all, as the corporations get greed- 
ier and greedier for unpaid hours of labor. The Hormel 
workers in Minnesota are on strike not only against the 
company but against their own international union, the 
United Food and Commercial Workers. 

Now the cry has gone up among the union leadership 
that foreign imports are to blame. Limiting imports is 
the easy way out of plant closings here, we are told. 
But this is another solution which is no solution at all. 

If there were laws forcing capital to "stay at 
home” and exploit us here instead of going abroad 
to exploit some Third World country, would this 
stop the drive of capital to push the living stand- 
ard of America workers down to Third World lev- 
els here at home? Haven’t we seen enough conces- 
sions, permanent unemployment, pauperization, 
gutting of the "safety net,” families in Hie streets, 
to know where we are headed right here at home? 

Ever since John L. Lewis separated himself from 
working miners by allowing coal companies to introduce 
the continuous miner, they have permitted and even 
welcomed Automation. In return for a couple of dollars, 
the control of production and working conditions on the 
shop floor has been gutted. Now the concessions and ro- 
botization and outright union-busting are the logical end 
to that road. 

Karl Marx showed that the contradictions in our soci- 
ety originate in production, not in the market. The solu- 
tions to the crisis of labor lie in solidarity with fellow 
workers in the Third World, not in presenting them as 
the threat or the enemy. The internationalism of capital 
must be met by the internationalism of the working 
class. 

(continued on page 12) 


The undeclared and ongoing 
civil war in 




by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

The undeclared civil war in South Africa, pitting 
unarmed African masses against the fully armed, 
hated, totalitarian apartheid regime, hasn’t 
stopped all this year. By now, 1,000 Blacks lie 
dead and thousands more lie injured and arrested. 

Nelson Mandela, who has been kept in prison for 
nearly a quarter of a century, remains the symbol of 
this continuous war, both for his undiminished bravery 
and his multitudinous thought ever since he organized 
Umkhonto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation), which ex- 
pressed itself best in the latest demonstration when a 
leader said: “If the system does not free him, the peo- 
ple’s revolution will.” 

This ongoing civil war is constantly revealing new 
forms of struggle, intensified since the 1976 uprising 
which gave birth to the Black Consciousness Movement. 
It did not stop with the savage murder of its leader, 
Steve Biko. That new form of struggle and thought cre- 
ated a two-way international movement — a revolution- 
ary nationalism that was international, expressing its af- 
finity with the American and Caribbean movements, 
and especially with Frantz Fanon’s Wretched of the 
Earth, which had raised a banner for what he called “a 
new humanism.” 

. Non-Africans, like us, have become “insiders” by ac- 
tually, instead of just rhetorically, engaging in the 
South African freedom struggle. Such seemingly min or 
activities as divestment demonstrations which have 
compelled some capitalists here to divest have become 
important because they have helped bring about what 
has always been the unmistakable manifestation of civil 
war — the breakup of tire monolithic unity of the 
capitalist class. This was clearly seen in the fact that 
a few Afrikaner capitalists themselves travelled to Zam- 
bia to meet with leaders of the b ann ed African National 
Congress (ANC), and were not deterred by Botha’s call- 
ing it a traitorous act. 

What the rulers have tried to play up as a total 
defeat — the called-for general strike of miners — 
was, in fact, a great deal more successful than the 
media made it appear. First, it was a fact that the 
monolithic unity of the mine owners was dented 
when three signed with the union. Second, as we 
saw, they went to meet with the leaders of the 
ANC in their home-in-exile in Zambia. Third, the 
strike did occur and the mine owners had to use 
violence at the point of their guns to break it. 

What is the most dramatic new event is precisely 
that, as against the 1976 uprising which was mainly ini- 
tiated by students, this 1985 struggle shows a new pow- 
er — the Black trade union movement. 

Along with this new force is the intense activity of 
the Nobel Prize winner, Bishop Desmond Tutu, who ex- ; 
pressed his hatred of apartheid to the point of support- 
ing the idea of a one-day general strike of the masses as 
a whole. At the same time, he showed his courage and 
international influence by correctly identifying President 
Reagan, who has continuously whitewashed Botha as a 
“reformist,” as a “racist.” 

Another new form of struggle this year is the Eastern 
Cape boycott of white stores, as well as the rage against 
Black informers, which has reached such a stage that 
the savage white rulers no longer have their Black 
shield. What is new, as well, is the appearance both of a 
substantial number of white youth, willing to defy the 
whips and batons of the savage regime and to march in 
support of the Black freedom struggles, and of the 
growth of a non-parliamentary opposition movement, 
the United Democratic Front. 

■ There is no doubt that this is not yet full social 
revolution. There is no doubt that unarmed mas- 
ses cannot win power against a fully-armed, sav- 
age, exploitative regime through these demon- 
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strations alone. But there is also no doubt that the 
so-called invincibility of white power has been se- 
riously cracked at its foundations. That, "dear 
comrades” (the term that Azanian youth are now 
using openly), is one of the fundamental conditions 
for a successful revolution. 

The theoretic preparation for that can, in this nuclear 
world, in no way be disregarded. Nor can the struggles 
be left for one country alone. American revolutionaries, 
especially, cannot separate their struggles against Reag- 
anism from their support of the South African freedom 
fighters. That is why, in my 1985-86 Perspectives Re- 
port to this year’s National Conference of News and 
Letters Committees, I put the ongoing events in South 
Africa in a world context, both historically and philo- 
sophically. What follows are brief excerpts from the 
three parts of that report: * 

I. Hitler’s Visage in Apartheid South 
Africa Shows the Future the Rulers Hold 
in Store for All of Us 

It is not only the South African rulers, but our own 
as well, who are trying to foist their barbaric ideology 
on us. That ideology is not just rhetoric, but the depth 
of the barbarism that began with the rise of Hitler, and 
which was by no means destroyed by the Allies’ victory 
in World War II. It was Hitler’s defeat that scared the 
Afrikaners, whose dream today is still expressed by 
those bigoted, savage whites in these terms: “There 
should have been a Hitler in every country, but unfor- 
tunately this was no longer possible in a ‘sophisticated’ 
world that has even abolished the cane in prison.”** It 
(continued on page 4) 

* for copies of the full report, delivered Aug. 31, 1985, see ad on page 4. 

See “The Fire This Time,” by Neal Ascherson, a review of Waiting: 
The Whites of South Africa, by Vincent Crapanzano, New York Re- 
view of Books, July 17, 1985. 
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New battle- 
ground in 
Black Belt 



v by Lou Turner 

The Alabama “Black Belt,” once known for the rich 
black soil in which cotton grew to be “king,” extending 
its predominance right into the corridors of power in 
Washington, is once again the battleground of a new civil 
rights struggle. That struggle is being waged in some of 
the poorest counties in the nation as voting rights organ- 
izers and political activists come under Federal indict- 
ments for alleged voting fraud violations, and as scores 
of Black voters come under an unheard-of barrage of 
FBI interrogation because they needed help in casting 
their absentee ballots in last year’s election. 

What is new in the events that have transpired over the 
past year in Perry, Greene, Sumter, Wilcox and Lowndes 
counties is that whereas historically the White House fol- 
lowed the racist direction set by the white power struc- 
ture in the South, under Reaganism, the federal govern- 
ment leads the way in setting the racist tone of American 
civilization. 

RACIST FRAME-UP TRIALS 

On July 5, the three-week-long trial of three Perry 
County voting rights activists— Albert and Evelyn Turner 
and Spencer Hogue— ended in acquittal after only two 
hours of deliberation by the jury. The swift acquittal did 
not deter federal prosecutors from pursuing the frame-up 
trial of five Greene County civil rights activists the fol- 
lowing month. That trial also ended in acquittal. This too 
has not stopped the Reagan Justice Department from 
pursuing further indictments in other counties. 

The political motivation behind the federal 
"witch hunt” has not escaped anyone. Nearly 
every political seat in Alabama is coming up for 
election. The super right-wing reactionary, Sena- 
tor Jeremiah Denton, has instigated the federal in- 
terrogation of Black voters, while the century-long 
tradition of voting violations by white local offi- 
( continued on page 9) 
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Reader continues debate on Nicaragua 


Editor’s Note: In the June 1985 issue of News & Letters, 
Terry Moon wrote about her experience at a meeting at 
which Nicaraguan Minister of Culture Ernesto Cardenal 
spoke on the Nicaraguan 1 Revolution . We print below a let- 
ter from a reader in response to that column, and Moon’s 
reply. 

Dear Editor : 

I am writing in response to Terry Moon’s “Feminists 
Question Nicaragua’s Cardenal.” 

I write as a Third World woman very concerned with 
the liberation of women and with the transformation of 
society. I agree with Terry Moon’s arguments that the 
women’s struggle must be articulated into rather than 
subordinated to the larger revolutionary struggle. Cer- 
tainly her frustration and anger (and that of feminists 
involved in the civil rights and anti-war movement of 
the ’60s) at the male chauvinism manifested by the U.S. 

• left is perfectly justified. 

BUT WHERE SHE makes a grave error is in failing 
to assess concretely — not in the abstract— the situation 
she describes. Yes, the Nicaraguans are attempting to 
build a more humane society at the very same moment 
that they daily face attacks by the U.S.-backed Contras 
and the strong possibility of even more aggressive U.S. 
intervention. 

One gets the sense that although Moon writes about 
the Nicaraguans’ “tremendous revolutionary achieve- 
ment,” she really does not comprehend what that 
means. More importantly, she forgets who die is, a U.S. 
feminist questioning a Nicaraguan — male though he 
may be — demanding from him evidence that his revolu- 
tion is genuine, truly fillfilling her vision of what a total 
and continuous revolution ought to be, and therefore, 
worthy of a U.S. feminist’s support. 

While the countless sacrifices in lives made by Nicar- 
aguan women and men because of U.S. imperialism may 
be nofiiing compared to the great strides marked by 16 
years of women’s liberation in the U.S., one might at 
least grant Nicaraguan women the insight and ability to 
correct those “butcher abortions.” Perhaps U.S. femin- 
ists might work harder to stop their government from 
butchering not only Nicaraguans, but also El Salvador- 
ans, Filipinos, and other peoples of color the world over. 

IN SHORT, WHILE SENSITIVE to the question of 
gender, Terry Moon has completely overlooked another, 
extremely serious matter — that of race. When Third 
World nations take a stand for “mere anti-imperialism,” 
we must realize that they are also combatting the dead- 
ly venom of U.S. racism that, unless deliberately con- 
fronted by progressives themselves in the imperialist 
country, continues to warp and distort their conscious- 
ness into an imperialist psyche allowing them, under 
claims of concern for women, “Marxist-Humanism,” etc., 
to arrogantly appropriate for themselves — once again! — 
the right to dictate to Third World peoples the terms of 
their struggle. 

That Terry Moon does so with great ease testifies, 
alas, to the perniciousness of imperial chauvinism, ef- 
fecting a “roll-back of what 15 years of Women’s Liber- 
ation should have established.” Unless she recognizes 
her own chauvinist feminism, her support for the Nicar- 
aguan revolution and other Third World struggles rings 
hollow and, worse, self-serving and hypocritical. 

Sincerely, 
Delia D. Aguilar 

TERRY MOON’S REPLY 

The column I wrote which Delia Aguilar objects to 
was about “the urgency to discuss the deepening of an 
ongoing revolution — where our age has seen revolution 
. after revolution fail, or become transformed into a new 
kind of totalitarianism...” I raised that by asking why 
abortion is still illegal in Nicaragua after the revolution 
and “why is it that the fight to control our own bodies 
is seen as divisive to revolution rather than as deepen- 
ing it?” 

At issue is not a “U.S. feminist” forgetting “who she 
is.” It is women in Nicaragua who point out that 
botched illegal abortions are one of the three major 
Causes of maternal deaths in their country. It is Mild 
Vargus, chief legal counsel for the Nicaraguan Council 
of State, who wants a great deal of discussion on abor- 
tion before the law is changed, but nonetheless says of 
the present Somoza law (where a woman can have an 
abortion only if her life is in danger and even then must 
get the consent of the man): “And it is your body, and 
it is. your life that is being toyed with. We are very bad 
with respect to abortion.” And it is independent wom- 
en’s groups who are challenging the official AMNLAE 
(Nicaraguan Women’s Association Luisa Amanda Espi- 
nosa) to put the question of legal abortion on the revo- 
lutionary agenda. 

THE QUESTION THAT is being fought out by 
women in Nicaragua now is what exactly is freedom 
to mean? If the International Women’s Decade confer- 
ences that just ended in Kenya proved anything, it is 
that there are certain Universals of freedom, and the 
right to control our own bodies — including our minds — 
is one. 

As Marxist-Humanist revolutionaries in the U.S., our 
fight is first and foremost against Reaganism. At one 
and the same time we fight against Reagan’s wars 
abroad — his attacks against the peoples of Nicaragua, El 


Salvador, the Philippines and other peoples of color— 
and we fight against his wars at home against Blacks, 
women, youth and labor. Reagan’s attack against us is 
total, so must be our response. 

The struggle for a new world is not an abstraction, it 
is most concrete and the deadly venom of U.S. racism 
cannot be fought by trying to tear apart what can’t be 
separated — the fight for freedom of Blacks, women, 
youth, labor both in the U.S. and world wide. Our sup- 
port for Third World revolutions includes, at one and 
the same time, their fight against U.S. imperialism and 
their concrete struggles to deepen their revolution. 

The enemy is not only from without; the contradic- 
tions, the dualities within revolutions have to be worked 
out as part of the revolutionary process itself. The rev- 
olutionary Women’s Liberation Movement refuses to 
wait until the day after the revolution to demand free- 
dom and thus raises contradictions right within the 
movement. That critique can be a path to deepen revo- 
lution, to make it permanent. 

That is part of the “revolution in permanence” that 
Marxist-Humanism is working out for our age. “That 
little phrase of Marx’s, ‘revolution in permanence- 
points to the only philosophy which can assure that the 
revolution will not stop when power is won, but will 
continue into the kind of self-development in which the 
individual freedom and the universal freedom are 
one..:"* — Terry Moon 

* Raya Dunayevskaya, Women’s liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future, 1385, page 271. 

! Nairobi conference f 

♦ ? 

f sparks letter from Iran § 

We print below excerpts from a letter received from an Ira- 
nian feminist in Tehran by a friend of News & Letters. 

Dear Friend, 

The women’s gathering in Nairobi is making me write 
to you. As I saw glimpses of the conference on TV 
every night, my heart was filled with desire. Seeing peo- 
ple who are free to struggle without being bound was a 
breeze that reached me this far. 

I can’t think of a single happy day to tell - you 
about...The damned shadow of darkness is always over 
your head...but compared to the days of the bombard- 
ment these are lovely days. We used to get angry about 
the beach being segregated, now we are thankful to 
have only three to four hours per day without electrici- 
ty and have forgotten swimming. If you visit the west- 
ern part of Iran then you stop complaining at all. 

We are so used to wrapping ourselves in heavy 
clothes from head to toe that if all of a sudden 
they say from now on you are all free, I doubt if 
many will switch easily, and will certainly need a 
while to practice coming out of the dark. Like the 
way comrades used to practice democracy in Eu- 
rope in the old days. But the youth would proba- 
bly come out into fire streets nude! 

A lot of women put heavy makeup on and high fash- 
ion dresses under their veils and tease these hypocrite 
pasdaran (Khomeini’s so-called Revolutionary Guards). 
They make fools of the pasdaran and take the punish- 
ment and harassment with up-right heads. 

Most women now at the university got their high 
school diploma after the revolution, mostly in night 
schools. They all study, do housework, have two or 
three kids and work outside as well. They tell stories of 
hardships and bitterness. Their husbands are for the 
most part irresponsible. Most got married at 16 or 17. 

It is now fashionable to get a second and a third wife. 
The economy is bankrupt and there are no jobs. So a 
husband is doing a favor not to divorce his wife, and 
that keeps her at bay. 

The university gates are still segregated but classes 
are not, though women sit on one side. In the fine arts 
college the various groups practice separately and only 
join together for the performance. How is it possible? 
You have to be here to know that nothing is impossible. 
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Women’s groups and labor unions have vowed to « 
tinue their fight for equal pay for women and men h 
ing different jobs of comparable worth despite ret 
setbacks. On Sept. 4 a federal Appeals Court, spin 
on by “Commander in Chief’ Reagan who calls con 
rable worth “a Mickey Mouse cockamamie idea,” 
versed a 1983 decision which had required the stab 
Washington to provide equal pay for comparable j 
and to pay $1 billion in damages to 15,500 workers. < 

Women in the Tokyo Rape Crisis Center are as! 
for international support in forcing the resignation 
Shumon Miura, Director General for Cultural Afft 
because of his disgusting attitude toward rape. He f 
rapists should choose “unchaste" victims because “S 
women would take rape as lightly as tumbling dowi 
a puddle.” Write to: Tokyo Rape Crisis Center,^ 
P.O. Box 7 Koto-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Information from off our ba< 


Video display terminal (VDT) workers in Ora 
have become the first to win protective legislation 
VDT health hazards. The 1985 law requires: regular 
the continuous use of VDT, minimizing eye strain,,^ 
providing adjustable furniture to correct harmful 
painful posture positions. Unions and woman’s groups 
20 other states are also working to enact such sid 
laws. ,■ 


■?- t - y,- -'v 

Benazir Bhutto was placed under house arrest ] 
month in Karachi, Pakistan by the martial-law regi 
of Pres. Mohammed Zia. Bhutto had returned from a 
imposed exile to investigate the death of her brot 
and immediately began speaking out against mar 
law. She proclaimed herself leader of the opposit 
Pakistan’s People’s Party, which had been led by j 
father, Ali Bhutto, who was overthrown in a coup 
1977 by Zia, who later had him executed and has e 
tinued to enforce martial law. 


Can W NOW 
avoid old mistakes? 

A new spirit of activism manifested itself in the Ji 
NOW (National Organization for Women) electia 
when Eleanor Smeal defeated the incumbent Ju 
Goldsmith on the pledge to take women “back to 1 
streets.” Repeatedly asking women “to raise he! 
Smeal called for an offensive of demonstrations and j 
litical action to counter what she called an effort < 
“fascists and bigots” t«. roll back gains women a 
Blacks have made in recent decades. 

Faced with the anger of rank-and-file women w 
have been outraged by NOW’s complacency and sing 
issue electoral politics, Smeal finally acknowledged tit 
“the women’s movement had made the mistake of t 
derestimating its right wing and fascist opposition,” a 
asked for a mass mobilization of activists to protect t 
right to abortion in a march on Washington next sprii 

Furthermore, in a new policy decision, NOW p 
itself on record against U.S. intervention in Ct 
tral America and plans a campaign to win suppc 
for the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1985. Wh 
the revival of a new spirit of activism is nothii 
less than a matter of life and death for the Wo: 
en’s liberation Movement, the kick-off for t) 
"new activism” doesn’t seem at all new in pr» 
tice. 

The NOW convention took place at the very sai 
time as the UN conference on the Decade of Worn 
was taking place in Nairobi, Kenya, where scores 
Black and Third World women were able to participa 
Most NOW members, however, were absent and Bei 
Fried an, who was there, ended up counseling Maure 
Reagan! On the other hand, Smeal has started her n 
course of action with an opportunistic tactic — a testin 
nial dinner in honor of House Speaker Tip O’Neill I 
his efforts on behalf of women’s rights! 

It was with Eleanor Smeal as president of t 
centralized NOW in the ’70s and early ’80s that t 
organization watered down its feminist appeal 
become "mainstream” and focused all its effoi 
on the E.R.A. to the exclusion of all other femini 
issues. This policy failed miserably, since ever 
thing including the E.R.A. was lost. 

We have seen historically how the 19th century wo: 
en’s movement which was bom out of the Abolition 
movement, lost its multi-dimensionality in order to cc 
centrate on suffrage. Can our new generation of fern 
ists, bom in the 1960s out of the civil rights and an 
war movements, overcome the separation from rar 
and-file Women and begin a discussion of the whole h 
toric-theoretic direction of “mindless activism” whi 
has nowhere to go but to repeat old mistakes? 

— N« 
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‘Tax reform’ can’t hide 
crisis of capitalism 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 
»nald Reagan plans to travel around the country 
fall to sell his “tax reform” scheme, even though 
note important economic problems face us, such as 
oployment and budget deficits. A lot of people are 
lg why Reagan is giving so much attention to “tax 
■m,” but it isn’t any mystery to me. As soon as you 
at the crisis at the point of production, it’s not 
to see what Reagan is really after. 

>r the past 10 years the American workers have 
i crisis after crisis in production: massive unem- 
tnent (to the point where 7% unemployment is now 
d “normal” by the administration!), wage and bene- 
ive-backs, and the elimination of 12 million jobs, 
h has pushed millions of workers into low-paid and 
■time jobs. All this has occurred during the period 
te largest increase in poverty in 50 years. 

CED TO THE BONE 

is this crisis in production that has prompted Reag- 

0 go after “tax reform.” Reagan’s anti-labor and 
ugh technology policies have pushed down the liv- 
standards of workers and boosted corporate profits, 
it hasn’t made it any easier to collect more taxes 
* working people are earning much less than a dec- 
ago. The last thing Reagan wants to do is solve the 
lem by raising the taxes of the rich and the corpo- 
ms. He’s decided to “reform” the tax system. 

ben you look at how many workers have been 
ed into low-paid, part-time jobs, it’s not hard 
lee why Reagan is so worried about where he 

1 get his billions to boost military spending. 1 
y many workers who used to work in auto or steel 

are now working at some part-time job at a frac- 
of their original wage. One former steel worker I 
y is working three part-time jobs to support himself, 
he’s still earning less than five years ago. Millions 
takers have been forced to work two or three full- 
i jobs at near-minimum wage just to survive. 
EGAN’S ’SUPPORT* OF FAMILY 
ie of the most reactionary parts of Reagan’s tax 
>rm” is that it will penalize households headed by a 
le parent. Supposedly, this will “help support the 
srican family”! At the same time they use “tax re- 
i” to “support” the family, Reaganism uses union- 
ing, wage-concessions, unemployment and part-time 
to make it impossible to support a family. One 
her told me, “I don’t see any use to this talk about 
reform. If a husband and a wife both have to work 
wo jobs apiece in order to pay the rent, how will 
i get to spend any time together? It’s stupid to 
k any tax plan will encourage couples to stay to- 
er.” 

1 this talk about "tax reform” is really one 
e way for Reagan to hide from the eyes of the 
;rican people the real basis of the economic 
aise of this country. So long as capitalism has 
power to exploit labor, lower wages, worsen 
king conditions, all in order to increase the ac- 
ulation of capital, this system will never find 
>ugh” money to pay its way out of its budget 
fits. That is why Marx said over 100 years ago 
Hie only part of social wealth that the capital- 
"share” with the people is the national debt! 
hat the whole past decade of new Automation uni- 
on, and robotics has done, is both lower the living 
iards of workers and make it more expensive for 
capitalists to invest in new -production. That has al- 
f been the case: before Automation was introduced 
the coal fields in 1949-50, coal stood at $5 a ton; af- 
juds, it shot up to $27 a ton. The high cost of the 
technologies to replace labor at the point of prod- 
>n has encouraged many of the capitalists to take 
' factories overseas to the Third World, where wag- 
re low enough for them not to have to invest in 
y new Automation. That has a lot to do with to- 
i huge trade deficits. That is also why for all his 
(of supporting “free trade,” Reagan will eventually 
arced to tax some of these imports, because that’s 
place where the money is. The “free-trade princi- 
’ of capitalists have never stood up for very long 
isince the Depression in the 1930s. 
lien you look at anything Reagan is trying to do, 
cially his “tax reform plan,” in the light of the crisis 
ie point of production and the state-capitalist na- 
of this stage of capitalism, then all the mysteries 
t why Reagan does what he does begin to dissolve, 
i is the kind of thinking working people have to do, 
der to make sure we don’t fall victim to what this 
at Communicator” has in store for us. 


Dming in November — 

Raya Dunayevskaya on 30 years of 
ews & Letters, part II 
Susanna Ounei, New Caledonia free- 
tin fighter, speaks for herself 
t In-person report from, Mexico 
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Worker unity in anto, coal, steel 

Editor’s note: Solidarity caravans — from Detroit auto workers to striking miners at West Virginia’s A.T. Massey Coal Co., 
and from midwest steel workers to the picket lines of the strikers at the Wheeling- Pittsburg plants in the Mon Valley — oc- 
curred just before Labor Day this year. Both caravans brought the opportunity for discussion among workers from different 
industuries. In addition, “ Motown to Coaltown” carvans brought food, clothing and money for the strikers. Below are two 
in-person accounts. 



Motown to Coaltown caravan and rally 


Detroit, Mich.— There were over 200 cars in our cara- 
van.* All the way down in the daylight people were out 
to watch along the interstate. We were supposed to ar- 
rive at 8 in the morning, but we got into Williamson, 
W. Va. at 11. We drove around the county until 1:30. In 
the towns, there were a lot of old people waving. I think 
they were remembering the ’20s and ’30s. 

They gave us a tour of Williamson and people were 
cheering. There were a lot of people with signs out sup- 
porting the United Mine Workers. Just about everybody 
was glad to see us. There was a rally at 5 p.m., and 
there were about 5,000 people. 

I talked to a couple of miners. They were wor- 
ried about the situation. The company is trying to 
beat them in the courts. Massey bought the com- 
pany while they were on layoff. Massey says since 
they were still laid-off when the strike started, 
they have no rights in a settlement or to benefits 
during the strike. Yet they believe they are on 
strike. The people are ready to fight on, but the 
chances aren't good. Yet women and men seemed 
to be really enthusiastic. 

I was talking to a gentleman who said the newspa- 
pers have given little support to the strike, or else they 
distort the news about it. But it’s hard to ignore a six- 


*For the first labor solidarity of “Motown to Coaltown” see The Coal 
Miners* General Strike of 1949-50 and The Birth of Manrist-Hu- 
manism in the U.S., a N&L pamphlet. 


U.S. Auto Radiator 


Contract battle ahead 

Detroit, Mich. — At the local union meeting on Sept. 
22, there were about 50 workers there to talk about 
problems inside U.S. Auto Radiator that need to be tak- 
en care of in the next contract. It seemed like you had 
to shout to make a point because local president Calvin 
Reeves wanted to avoid discussing anything. He was 
beating the gavel anytime someone wanted to discuss 
why they wanted something in the new contract. He 
doesn t want people to put reason into it. People were 
talking about what was happening to them here and 
now at U.S. Auto and he said, Don’t come to me with 
that personal stuff. If you wanted to say anything you 
were out of order. 

Many of the workers wanted to discuss a woman who 
was changed from an assembler to dippings and didn’t 
get the wage she should have. The women there said 
they thought she should get all the money owed her. 
seems Calvin just doesn’t want to do anything. 

The company doctor was discussed. He doesn’t 
know anything, but Calvin said the company is 
providing the doctor and we don’t have a say on if 
he is doing a good job. Calvin is saying if the doc- 
tor is doing what the company wants and tells you 
to go back, even if you are not well, it’s OK. 

People were complaining because Calvin is never in 
the local union hall. He says he has to go to several 
other plants. But we never see other workers or hear 
what is going on there. A lot of times after work or on 
lunch break he is not at the hall. There have been 
times when Liz, the union steward, cannot get in touch 
with the union president. 

People raised many other things. We want a 15 min- 
ute break instead of 10. Every other factory in the U.S. 
has 15 minutes. The company doesn’t have the right 
safety equipment. They gave one guy on the painting 
job the wrong safety mask and he did the job for a 
month. Paint was coming out of his nose the whole 
time until they gave him the right mask. 

Just walking through the door is hazardous. They 
haven’t taken the lead count yet for some people. And 
you have to go and ask them. But if you think I believe 
what they say my lead count is, you’re crazy. Most of 
the workers here are women. They won’t be able to 
have children. The company doesn’t care about that. 
We would like more money, more holidays, clean bath- 
rooms, a nurse and dust ventilation. 

^ *4^B. Auto Rafiato^ Worker 


mile long caravan! The story in News & Letters about 
the strike is the best description. (See Aug.-Sept. 1985 
N&L) You can get a grip on the situation. 

Sometime down the road, if labor doesn’t stick to- 
gether, the companies are going to squeeze us all out A 
lot of the danger is that the rank-and-file don’t realize 
how laws have been twisted in favor of the companies. 
At the same time, there’s a breakdown between the 
rank-and-file and leadership. Officiate can’t say, “We’re 
getting ineffective.” They don’t want to lose votes. 

Since we went down, the news about the caravan and 
the strike has spread by word of mouth where I work. 
The next time it may snowball. People are waking up to 
their precarious position in this system. In that convoy, 
as far as you can see — cars. Personally, it was an emo- 
tional experience, a feeling of power as a working man. 
It’s hard to explain. You had to be part of it. 

— Ford Rouge Worker 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh Strike 

Mon Valley, Penn.-Ohio-W.Va. — Several thousand 
workers from this tri-state area, plus steel workers from 
as- far away as Chicago, participated in a bus caravan, 
picketing and rallying in support of some 8,500 workers 
who have been on strike at five plants of the Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh Steel Corporation since July 21. At Martins- 
Ferry, West Virginia, we were joined by 500 members 
of the United Steel Workers of America for picketing 
and a rally. The Martins-Ferry plant produces coils and 
galvanized sheets of steel. Workers there have been suc- 
cessful in stopping coils from leaving the plant. Local 
union officiate have gone to jail. 

At Yorkville on the Ohio River massive coal piles 
have been stock-piled for use in blast furnaces and were 
brought in by helicopters. 

Steubenville is where most of the basic steel prod- 
uction goes on and where much of the action of the 
strike is. Wheeling-Pittsburgh installed a new caster 
technology here in 1983. In 1985 they filed for Chapter 
11 bankruptcy and on July 17 tore up the existing con- 
tract and imposed a $6 an hour wage and benefits cut 
on the workers. 

This strike is not only crucial to those on strike. All 
of steel is watching. Some 260,000 steel workers will be 
having their contracts coming up soon. 

Later we talked to a young Black worker from 
the Steubenville plant who told us about all the 
activity at the mill. He said that the militancy of 
the workers showed everyone that "we are pre- 
pared to go on until we get what we deserve.” 
When we asked if money was the major issue an- 
other worker responded: "What’s money got to do 
with it? What we are fighting against is that thfey 
want to take away seniority rights, health bene- 
fits, and they want to throw out the whole griev- 
ance procedure. And if the union had even told 
the rank-and-file to go back, with those kinds of 
concessions, we wouldn’t. What this company has 
done to us has affected our whole community. In 
Steubenville, the school distriet is even bankrupt.” 
The Black worker added: "We are fighting for the 
national labor movement, and actually for all the 
workers of the world.” 

After an hour-long bus ride from Steubenville we en- 
tered a tunnel which opened up on what is called the 
“Golden Triangle” at the entrance to Pittsburgh. It ref- 
ers to the three rivers which converge at Pittsburgh-— 
the Monongahela, the Ohio and the Allegheny. 

The noonday rally and march in Pittsburgh had near- 
ly 3,000 workers and their families and supporters. Af- 
ter a rally which had a number of union officiate speak- 
ing there was a march from the Steel Workers interna- 
tional headquarters to the Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
corporate headquarters. 

Our bus caravan continued with stops at Monessen 
for dinner and a rally, and then at Allenport. At Mon- 
essen there is a very modern basic steel plant, but to- 
day it lies idle, while at Allenport there te a plant that 
employs 1,200 workers in the production of seamless 
tubes. We joined the Allenport workers for a night soli- 
darity rally on the picket line. 

Coming home on the bus we had a chance to talk to 
some Chicago area steel workers. A woman who had 
worked at a small shop in Chicago said: “I’ve had 25 
years in the plant, yet, what a worker gets in return for 
those 25 years is nothing. They took all the years of my 
youth and squeezed them out of me.” 

A Black worker who had been in the union move- 
ment for more than 30 years spoke of the trip we had 
just taken: “In my opinion, it’s going to take a lot more 
than this rally. What is needed is a total reconstruction 
in the union movement. We have to go back and regain 
control of production. Because when the union gave 
that up to gain wage increases, we started on the road 
that has brought us to this point.” 

— Lou Turner and Diane Lee 
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The undeclared 

(continued from page 1) 

was only in 1950 — and not, as most people think, from 
the beginning of the cutting up of Africa — that apar- 
theid first became law... 

TODAY, THE UNDECLARED CIVIL WAR in 
South - Africa is still thought of only as protest. This 
makes it easy to “sympathize” with the marchers who 
are unarmed, facing the barbaric might of the South Af- 
rican rulers — not only armed to the teeth, but not satis- 
fied unless they also show their savagery with horse- 
whips and murder. Every revolt for the past 30 years in 
apartheid South Africa has faced genocide, and yet the 
revolts, far from stopping, are reborn in ever more in- 
tense forms. It was Soweto that finally made the world 
conscious not alone of revolt but of the philosophy of 
revolt. 

The Idea — Black Consciousness — was bom out of 
Pan-Africanism, whose ground had been laid by the 
new, independent countries of West, East, North and 
Central Africa, whose revolutions were reshaping the 
map of the whole world... 

The new epoch of struggles that emerged in the 1950s 
when a new stage of production — Automation — was 
bom and was met by the Miners’ General Strike in this 
country, could be seen in East Germany in the 1953 Re- 
volt for “Bread and Freedom,” and was not limited to 
Europe and America. It emerged in South Africa. Listen 
to I. B. Tabata, one of the leaders and main theoreti- 
cians of the Society of Young Africa, in his opening ad- 
dress to that Conference, on Dec. 21 1951: “The ideas 
are the weapons with which you cut your path in the 
barbaric jungle of South African society today.. .We go 
into the struggle not simply to save the youth, not only 
to save the non-Europeans. It is a question of the pres- 
ervation of all society. Our struggle here in South Africa 
is part and parcel of the struggle of humanity as a 
whole.”* * *** 

JUST AS THE STRUGGLES in East Europe devel- 
oped throughout the 1950s, so they did in South Africa, 
whether that was against the introduction of Bantu ed- 
ucation in 1953, or the strikes in 1954 and 1955. They 
reached a climax especially in 1956, when 20,000 women 
converged on Pretoria. Aug. 9, 1956 has ever since been 
known in South Africa as “Women’s Day.” The two- 
way road between U.S. Black revolts and those in Afri- 
ca reached a climax in 1957 when, inspired by the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, walking 20 miles to work and 
trudging another 20 miles back to their townships for 
three solid months, they won their strike against the 
rise in bus fares. 

But it took the bloody Sharpeville Massacre of 1960 
— when thousands of Africans shouted “Izwe Lethu” 
(Our Land), burned their passes and demanded to be 
arrested for having violated the apartheid laws — to 
make the worid conscious of this ongoing struggle. That, 
too, didn’t stop in the 1960s. Everyone knows Soweto, 
1976, because it was this that was not just a stage of 
struggle but a quantum leap into revolutionary method 
and ideas that inspired a Soweto youth to proclaim: 
“Go and tell the world that the process of Black libera- 
tion, which nobody can reverse, has begun in South Af- 
rica.” It was the birth of the Black Consciousness 
Movement. 

The struggle didn’t end in the 1970s, either. What the 
1970s were great in was the birth of a great new Black 
trade union movement, which has just threatened a 
general strike in gold, coal and diamond mines. 

It is in this context that we need not only to look 
again at the barbarism and massacre that is being 
perpetrated by the apartheid rulers, but to face that 
this is the “new” stage of Hitlerian barbarism, Botha- 
style, that will be our reality if we survive at all the nu- 
clear war our rulers are fashioning for us. Theoretically 
as well as practically it is that which must fashion the 
framework for a second look at the global struggle, and 
only then plunge into our tasks, unseparated from those 
struggles. 

II. The Two Worlds in Each Country — 
West, East, South, North — vs. Ronald 
Reagan’s Creation of Hunger and Star 
Wars 

Ronald Reagan, in refusing to endorse the UN reso- 
lution on sanctions against South Africa, manifests the 
close affinity he has to that apartheid land, as he moves 
against the masses, be they in the U.S., in Nicaragua, or 
in South Africa. This does not mean that Russia is any 
different. What we have established ever since World 
War II, when we analyzed Russian society as a state- 
capitalist society, was that state-capitalism was a world 
stage, the latest retrogressionism of capitalism itself... 

1944 was the year when the Red Army stood outside 
the gates of Warsaw as Poland rose up against the Nazi 
invasion for the second time. The first was the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising in 1943. Because we were always 
watching and solidarizing with the second world in each 
country, we hailed those revolts and, at the same time, 
raised the slogan “All Roads Lead to Warsaw.” This did 


* This “Opening Address" by Tabata is printed in VoL D of From 

Protest to Challenge (Hoover Institution Press, Stanford, Cal. 1972) It 
is included in our pamphlet Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American 

Black Thought, p. 16. 
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and ongoing civil war in 


South Africa 


In South Africa National 


not in any way affect our opposition to the imperialist 
war, in which we opposed all rulers. Instead, we devel- 
oped what was emerging from the revolutionary practice 
of the masses. Because that was and is our Marxist-Hu- 
manist ground, as American revolutionaries our immedi- 
ate enemy is Reaganism — both in its imperialist tenta- 
cles abroad, and in retrogressionism at home... 

WHAT EVERY RULER— especially U.S. imperial- 
ism with its tentacles in Latin America — refuses to face 
is the simple truth and plain fact that the counter-revo- 
lutionary outreach into foreign lands is precisely what 
produces revolutionaries. It is that struggle against im- 
perialism that forges revolutionary leadership. 

In the case of Nicaragua, the U.S. never stopped in- 
vading until the one the Nicaraguan masses have right- 
ly called “the last Marine” — Somoza — succeeded in 
murdering the rebel leader, Sandino. Somoza was then 
the Commandant of the Guardia National, the paramili- 
tary police force which the U.S. Marines created to help 
murder Sandino, who had been fighting them for six 
long years. Sandino was at that point invited to an al- 
leged “peace conference,” which was actually the plot 
that trapped him. That year, 1933, was when U.S. impe- 
rialism finally felt confident that Somoza would take 
care of their interests. Somoza did precisely that as he 
built his murderous, exploitative, counter-revolutionary, 
corrupt, greedy Somoza dynasty. The U.S. continued its 
strong support for this dictatorship for 46 long years, 
until it was finally overthrown by the present-day San- 
dinistas in 1979. 

The year 1985 will go down in history as the year of 
infamy. It is the year when Ronald Reagan succeeded 
in brainwashing Congress — which had the year before 
stopped funding the contras, who had openly declared 
they were out to overthrow the duly-elected Nicaraguan 
government — to OK $27 million for so-called “humani- 
tarian” aid... 

That does not mean that there is nothing to criticize 
in the present-day Sandinistas, or that they are not 
forced by the imperialist policies of the U.S. to seek the 
support of Russia or any other country that will help 
their struggle for independence. But the unvarnished 
fact is that there was an indigenous, genuine, revolu- 
tionary mass movement which succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the Somoza dictatorship; which has introduced the 
beginnings of truly independent life, in its land reform, 
in better conditions for the workers, and in its success- 
ful fight against illiteracy; and which is continuing the 
opposition to any U.S. domination over their land... 

III. Marxist-Humanist Tasks as We Keep 
an Eye on the World Objective Situation 

...The preparation for our most important proposal 
this year — the transformation of News & Letters into 
a biweekly — is hard and demanding and so crucial that 
we need a whole year to prepare the ground for that 


HEAR RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
ON TOUR IN NEW YORK 

• Thurs. Nov. 7th, 8 PM 
New School for Social 
Research, Grad Center 
65 Fifth Ave. 

• Tues. Nov. 12th, 7 PM 
Broadway Presbyterian Church 
Broadway at 1 14th St. 

• Wed. Nov. 13th 7 PM 
New York University 
Loeb Student Center 
566 LaGuardia Place 


decision at our next year’s convention. We are ask 
for the establishment of a special fund for that. Hei 
wish: 1) to develop further the motivating princi 
which will help us become practicing dialecticia 
both in theory and in practice, in the projection 
Marxist-Humanism; and 2) to develop the expansior 
our activity with others, both nationally and inter 
tionally... 

The all-important first point, regarding our becoir 
practicing dialecticians, has to be related to the t 
kind of classes we are projecting as a combination 
workshops and theory and for organizational grov 
For these classes, there can be no separation betw 
Mars’s Marxism and Marxist-Humanism. The grot 
for that is deeper digging into the whole period si 
the Marx Centenary, focusing on this year, 1985-86. 

THE NEWNESS OF the classes as workshops is j 
to merely imitate a N&L editing session, and yet b 
practically and theoretically, it has an affinity to t 
editing session in the sense that it must relate to a < 
rent event, preferably one that happened that v 
week and yet, at the same time, also be steeped in ] 
tory and philosophy... 

The missing link of philosophy has plagued post-M 
Marxism ever since the death of Marx in 1883 until 
inn’s rediscovery, at the outbreak of World War I, 
Marx’s roots in the Hegelian dialectic, which produ 
the Great Divide in post-Marx Marxism. Lenin, how 
er, did not show the process of arriving at those gr 
revolutionary conclusions, did not make public his PI 
o sophic Notebooks. After Marxism and Freedt 
which first disclosed the Great Divide, and after PI 
osophy and Revolution, which spelled out Absol 
Idea as New Beginning, came the latest grappling v 
the dialectic in Chapter 11 of Rosa Luxembu 
Women’s liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
Revolution, “The Philosopher of Permanent Rev< 
tion Creates New Ground for Organization,” which e 
ed with a sum-up of Marx’s theory of permanent re 
lution, 1843-1883, in the context of this age, on the r< 
tionsbip of organization to philosophy. It disclosed t 
there was still need of the dialectic as Second Negat 
ty, as the total uprooting. It is that which determii 
the creation of the final Chapter 12 on the trail to 
1980s, which climaxed in a final section, “A 19 
View.” 

It is necessary to re-emphasize this. It was only as 
were coming to the conclusion of this work and caj 
Marx’s “new moments” the trail to the 1980s that we 
nally summarized Marx's Marxism and not only Heg 
Absolute Idea both as totality and as a new beg 
ning for our age, as organization and philosophy, 
dialectics of revolution and of thought, the whole of 
dialectic. It spelled out, at one and the same time, t 
the catching of the continuity with Marx’s Marx 
and seeing that the hundred-years’ discontinuity 
tween the ages was Marxist-Humanist continuity or 
working out of Marx’s Humanism for our age. 

IT IS THAT LOOK at the totality of Marx’s Mt 
ism as new beginning, that new look at Marx’s 
chives, that also led us to see the Marxist-Humanist 
chives in a new way. It is this discernment which pr 
uced the uniqueness of the final, fourth section 
Chapter 12 — “A 1980s View” — and prepared us for 
extraordinary sales of Rosa Luxemburg, Wome 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
founders of Marxist-Humanism on the Marx Centen 
tour. Anyone who doesn’t discern the Marxist- Huma] 
uniqueness of that section can hardly be expected 
sell the new book, Women’s liberation and the D 
lectics of Revolution, not as salespersons, but 
; founders. 

(continued on page 5) 
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New revolutionary moments in Latin America 


by Mary Holmes 

Bolivian general strike 

Bolivian workers began an indefinite general strike 
be first week in September against the “new political 
ponomy” introduced Aug. 29 by. recently-elected Pres, 
ictor Paz Estenssoro. Workers shut down mines, facto- 
rs, agricultural enterprises and the petroleum industry, 
ens of thousands marched through La Paz on the eve 
|f the strike. 

Communications and transport workers joined the 
arike and, in the second week, a group of women from 
iglo Veinte tin mine complex began a hunger strike in 
a Paz, a form of defiance soon followed by union lead 
rs, striking workers and student supporters, 
the Bolivian Workers Federation (COB) had 
ailed the general strike Sept. 4 against Paz Es- 
snssoro’s planned restructuring of the Bolivian 
conomy which has had drastic immediate effects, 
fhen the government devalued the peso in Au- 
ust by 95%, food prices skyrocketed. Bolivia’s fil- 
iation rate of 14,000% is already the highest in the 
rorld. At the same time, the government cut its 
ubsidies for food, petroleum products and other 
lecessities. A 90-day wage freeze holds the month- 
hr minimum wage at a starvation $20. The govern- 
nent lifted long-standing regulations on hiring 
md dismissal of workers in both the public and 
private sectors. 

The heart of Paz Estenssoro’s program is decentrali- 
ation of the state-owned mines and petroleum indus- 
ries, and dissolution of state-run agricultural, transport 
md metallurgical enterprises. This reaches back to the 
1952 Bolivian Revolution; ironically, it was Paz Estens- 
soro who headed the first government after the Revolu- 
aon, which presided over the nationalization of much of 
he Bolivian economy. The workers today perceive “eco- 
lomic denationalization” as ultimately aimed at de- 
stroying their movement. On Sept. 19, the 16th day of 
the strike, Paz Estenssoro declared a state of siege and 
moved to break the strike. 

Police invaded the places where over 1,500 union 
leaders and workers were holding out on hunger strike, 
hundreds of workers were arrested and most of COB’s 
leadership has been sent to internal detention in remote 
areas of eastern Bolivia. Open political meetings and 
demonstrations have been banned, and workers in the 
public sector threatened with dismissal unless they re- 
turn to their jobs. 

In La Paz, police and soldiers surrounded the 
University of San Andres to rout a group of work- 
ers and students on hunger strike there. The chain 
of union radio stations which had been broadcast- 


Civil War in S. Africa 


• (continued from page 4) 

It is this which determined the presentation of our 

E chives as the Marxist-Humanist body of ideas at 
i March 21 meeting organized by the Archives Li- 
iry at Wayne State University, as well as the actions 
hat we then continued until the present Perspectives, 
Vhich found their concrete highpoint in the proposal 
ior the transformation of News & Letters into a bi- 
weekly, to be decided upon at the next Convention, and 
»ur proposal to lay the ground for extending Black rela- 
tions with a new edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto, 
md American Black Thought with a new Introduc- 
tion, by January first... 

j Thus we express the urgent nepd to uproot the count- 
er-revolution, whether in the form of Botha or Reagan, 
k> thoroughly, theoretically and practically, that it will 
Create the humus for actual revolution, toward which 
he American Revolution is most crucial. 


Marxist-Humanist Perspectives 
1985-86 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Part One Aug. 31, 1985 

I. Hitler’s visage in apartheid South Africa shows 
the future the rulers hold in store for all of us 

II. The two worlds in each country vs. Ronald 
Reagan’s creation of hunger and star wars 

III. Marxist-Humanist tasks 

Part Two Sept. 1, 1985 

The self-thinking idea in a new concept of and rela- 
tionship to the dialectics of leadership, as well as the 
self-bringing forth of liberty 

75$ 


News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren -- Rm. 707, 
Chicago, 1L 60605 


ing information to mines, factories and petroleum 
workers, and to the peasants in Oruro, were taken 
off the air by police. Still, COB was able to publish 
a message asking workers to "radicalize the ex- 
tent of pressure” on the government. 

From the start of the stage of siege, miners have re- 
fused to end the strike. Whatever the outcome of the 
government repression in the weeks to come, the Bolivi- 
an workers and peasants will not soon end the struggle 
they began in September. 


Chile contra Pinochet 

The largest anti-Pinochet demonstrations in a year 
took place in Chile on Sept. 4. Thousands marched in 
Santiago and other major cities. The most militant pro- 
tests took place in the working class poblaciones, where 
people built barricades and fought with the military and 
police. Students occupied the Engineering School at the 
University of Chile in Santiago. At the University of 
Concepcion, several thousand students held a two-day 
moratorium after military and police evicted their occu- 
pation. Students have also demanded the resignation of 
Pincohet-appointed university officials who are often 
themselves part of the military. 

Sept. 4 was designated as the day of protest because 
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Detroit anti-apartheid rally had 10,000 marching. 

Detroit, Mich. — By the thousands, Detroiters came 
out in August to show their support for the liberation 
struggle going on in Azania (South Africa) and voice 
their opposition to Reagan’s U.S.A. that is propping up 
apartheid rule there. 

In response to the repressive State of Emergency in 
South Africa, 5,000 gathered here for a march and rally. 
As against Detroit Mayor Coleman Young, who spoke 
in the rally about Blacks in South Africa striving for 
“the same rights that George Washington fought for in 
1776” (though Washington, a slavemaster, never moved 
to end slavery), hundreds of youths, teenaged and youn- 
ger, were the spirit of the rally. Throughout the march 
down Woodward Avenue, they chanted “Freedom Yes, 
Apartheid No!” One carried a sign that read, “Freedom 
is a birthright.” Another held a sign that said, “Boycott 
South Africa, Not Nicaragua.” 

That aspect of the protest — the other America 
challenging Reaganism — came out when a young 
Black woman commented when she opened to the 
Women’s Liberation page in News & Letters, "The 
right-wing fundamentalists say they’re pro-life. 
But you don’t see any of them out here supporting 
life in South Africa. And you don’t see them doing 
anything about nuclear war.” 

Even more people, perhaps as many as 10,000, came 
to Hart Plaza, during the African World Festival, to see 
Zinzani Mandela, daughter of jailed freedom fighter 
Nelson Mandela, accept an award for her father from 
the NAACP. Earlier in the day, 500 gathered in the hot 
sun to hear Randall Robinson, head of TransAfrica. It 
was the lobbying organization which had brought hun- 
dreds to the South African consulate in Washington, 
D.C. to commit acts of civil disobedience and be arrest- 
ed. 

Though Robinson rose to prominence in the past year 
as notable Black, civil rights, and labor leaders took 
their turns at arrest in Washington, one Black youth in 
the audience commented that he was tired of hearing 
only the “appointed Black spokesmen” give direction to 
our solidarity. 

For example, Robinson repeated his support for the 
goal of “one man, one vote in a unitary state” in Aza- 
nia. He backed it up only with calls for corporate dives- 
titure and pressure on business and government leaders 
here to change policies, rather than exposing how this 
system relies on allies like apartheid South Africa. 

On the other hand, we sold out of copies of Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial. The title of the introduc- 
tion, “A 1980s View— The Two-way Road Between Afri- 
ca and America,” we pointed out, has come alive in 
these protests against Reaganism at home which have 
been regenerated by the Azanian freedom struggle. One 
man pointed to the pictures of Marx, Fanon, Tubman, 
Douglass, Sojourner Truth and John Brown, and com- 
mented, “It’s unusual to see these people on the cover 
of anything,” noting how important is a new stage of 
consciousness for this new stage of struggle. — Jim Mills 


prior to the Pinochet counter-revolution against Allende 
in 1973, it had been the date of presidential elections. A 
broad spectrum of opposition is now calling for an end 
to military dictatorship, but differences are emerging as 
to methods, aims, and what happens after Pinochet. 


Guatemalan mass protests 

When the military regime headed by Gen. Oscar Me- 
jia Victores authorized a 50% increase in the price of 
bus tickets on Aug. 29, it was the last straw for workers, 
students and the poor in Guatemala City. Protests, 
swept the capital for days, with youth in the forefront 
of marches' and rallies, fighting the police, barricading 
their neighborhoods against soldiers, and torching buses. 
In the working class barrios, people banged on pots in 
protest during the night on Sept. 2, a day after the gov- 
ernment also allowed increases in the price of milk and 
bread. .V , > 

Shortly before midnight Sept. 3', Guatemalan soldiers 
in a convoy of troop carriers entered the University of 
San Carlos campus, site of student clashes with security 
forces over the price increases. In a two-day occupation, 
soldiers ransacked offices and classrooms in a purported 
search for arms and subversive literature. Although gov-, 
emment spies operate on the campus, students and fac- 
ulty at the University have maintained its autonomous 
status ever since the 1944 national revolution which 
overthrew the dictator Jorge Ubico. It is one of the few 
places in Guatemala today where an open dialogue on 
revolution and the future can take place. 

The military regime has used death squads in 
the past to repress dissent at the University. In 
the past two years, as student organizing in- 
creased, 36 students and 10 teachers were mur- 
dered or disappeared. The military also shut down 
classes in the public schools. 

Mejia Victores was forced to rescind the bus fare in- 
crease and freeze other prices, but not until at least 
1,000 protestors were arrested, hundreds wounded and 
at least two people killed. Guatemala is experiencing its 
worst economic depression in 50 years. The military 
claims to be ready to hand everything over to civilians 
after the upcoming November elections. But the recent 
revolt would indicate Guatemalans are not aiming to re- 
form what is, but to fundamentally change their lives. 

GM bans workers’ reading 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — This last week was the first 
week we came back from changeover at the GM plant. 
They handed us a little slip stating that they were 
going to take away all our homemade chairs off the 
line, so that when the line goes down we won’t have 
any place to sit. They are also taking all of our reading 
material from us While we are on the job. If they en- 
force the rule they have laid down right now in the 
body shop, the only time we will be able to read is on 
our breaks or lunch period. 

I can’t rememberiall the rules they have issued. They 
are all typed out. The person who brought this about in. 
the plant, the foreman or superintendent, or whoever, 
didn’t even sign it. It was just signed “management of 
the body shop.” This is the kind of repression workers 
had to live under 15 or 20 years ago, when I first went 
in. It is like what Denby talks about in Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal. 

Oklahoma is Reagan country with defense plants and 
e. This big air force base has got 
the One Mile building, 5,280 feet 
e a few months ago; the roof 
if has a lot of asbestos. So imme-. 
diately after they got the fire out they went in and 
started cleaning it up. OSHA (Occupational Health and 
Safety Administration) knew that asbestos was in the 
roof, but they sat back and said they were waiting for a 
complaint from the workers before they would move in. 
Just a few days before that, the general who was in 
charge of overseeing production gave a speech saying 
the quicker we clean up the mess and get back into 
production rebuilding jet engines, the less chance we 
have of sending the work somewhere else. 

On the one hand you had people not wanting to go in 
there because they had asbestos and on the other to 
save their jobs they may have to. — GM Worker 


Tinker Air Force B, 
this building they c< 
long. It caught on 
burned off it. This r< 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND AMERICA: IN NEW STRUGGLES 
AND IN MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES 


Readers 


“Freedom Now,” “Revolution Now,” 
were the spirited chants we shouted at 
the demonstration in front of the U.N. 
and the South African Consulate Aug. 
14. The crowd swelled to 30,000 as peo- 
ple got out of work and came. Even 
though the demonstration was called by 
the union bureaucracy to “support the 
Black Trade Union movement,” the 
demonstrators were diverse and pas- 
sionate. The crowd was at least half 
Black, including Black youth with their 
bicycles. The Haitians were very pres- 
ent, with two beautiful banners and 
spirited chants in Creole. In fact, they 
were the first ones I heard who started 
to chant- in Creole “Revolution in 
South Africa.” Only after that did oth- 
ers chant “freedom” and “revolution.” 

One guy I talked to who had a home- 
made T-shirt against apartheid said he 
was from South Carolina. His folks 
were civil rights activists, his sister had 
been in the Black Panthers, so he grew 
up with all that. He said it was time for 
him to take a stand against apartheid... 

'Protester 
New York City 

Week after week I find myself rush- 
ing home in the evening to watch TV 
news to learn the latest on South Afri- 
ca. An ongoing liberation struggle is the 
most exciting thing in the world. But I 
also found myself agreeing with the 
statement in the “Marxist-Humanist 
Draft Perspectives” (Aug.-Sept. N&L), 
that for “us as American revolutionar- 
ies, it is Reagan’s retrogressionism at 
home that is the immediate enemy.” 

I don’t think the two are in conflict. 
We who are active in the Free South 
Africa Movement know that Botha and 
his crowd will never be uprooted except 
by attacking Reaganism in America at 
the same time. And we are beginning to 
understand that the relationship be- 
tween the thought of the liberation 
movement there and the thought of ac- 
tivists here is, as N&L says, a “two-way 
road.” I think your “Organizational- 
Philosophic- Journalistic” conclusions 
are ambitious ones. But they are neces- 
sary. 

.New reader 
Chicago 

* * * . 

I thought you’d be interested in see- 
ing the enclosed review of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
which appeared in Idealistic Studies... 
It is hard to cope in Reagan-land while 
the world is revolting. Our dumb presi- 
dent has no understanding of South Af- 
rica and probably would have fostered 
Hitler too! 

Philosophy professor 
Oswego, New York 
■ * * 

What impressed me about Dunayev- 
skaya’s coverage of the International 
Women’s Decade Conference in Kenya 
in the Perspectives is the direction that 
it pointed to. I had read a great many 
reports of the Conference and one could 
have concluded, as many did, that it 
was a great get-together of women but 
things are worse than before. All that is 
true, but so what? What Dunayevskaya 
did by singling out the one woman who 
spoke of going back home to her village 
in Kenya to tell everyone “how we can 
be ourselves — no longer just have ba- 
bies and have babies dying,” was to 
show part of the universality of wom- 
en’s fight for freedom. 

Women’s liberationist 
Illinois 

* * * 

In the next to last paragraph of 
Raya’s article on Bitburg (June 1985 
N&L), she says “we are still living un- 
der the consequences of this continuing 
theoretic-philosophic void in the Marx- 
ist movement.” My concern about that 
statement is whether or not Dunayev- 
skaya was giving herself any credit at 
all for filling that void over the past 35 
years. I realize there will be no final 
word on the dialectics of revolution/lib- 
eration until a new society is firmly es- 
tablished, but if you take Dunayevska- 
ya’s statement literally, it seems to in- 


clude Marxist-Humanism. I don’t think 
it should. 

Subscriber 

Florida 

* * * 

When I first saw the “Marxist-Hu- 
manist Draft Perspectives” headline on 
my copy of N&L, I was surprised. I 
didn’t have any idea why you would be 
devoting most of the front page to Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. But after I studied it, 
I felt that what you were posing was 
the possibility of a new alliance be- 
tween Russia and China, in which the 
two were more like real allies than they 
were under Stalin and Mao. That would 
change all global politics, I think. 

It deserved to be on page one. 

Subscriber 
Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

The idea that N&L might become a 
bi-weekly in 1986 is terrific. There is 
just no way to cover all the events in 
the world today in a monthly. I don’t 
like having to wait so long for my pa- 
per. Does this mean that you would be 
asking subscribers to give more money? 
If so, I’ll be happy to help out. 

Long-time reader 
San Francisco 

* * * 

The Draft perspectives this year cre- 
ated an exciting category by the very ti- 
tle of its third section: “Organizational- 
Philosophic- J ournalistic Conclusions . ” 
Who but Marxist- Humanists would dare 
to link philosophy not only with organi- 
zation, but with journalism? Yes, I am 
sure some of the “Left” laugh at such a 
linking. But if the working out and pro- 
jection of Marxist-Humanist philosophy 
isn’t at the heart of this provocative 
proposal for a bi-weekly News & letters, 
then it will only mean a redoubling and 
more of efforts, instead of new points of 
departure which bring full social trans- 
formation closer. I, for one am very 
anxious to hear from some of our read- 
ers about what they think of such a 
proposal and how they might aid us in 
writing, in distribution and financially. 
News & Letters Committee member 
.■ i/,::? Chicago 

-p' 

DEFENDING NICARAGUA 

About 250 protesters from “Utahans 
Against Contra Funding” gathered Aug. 
30 to protest the speech of Contra lead- 
er Adolfo Calero. An audience of about 
the same size paid 35 to hear Calero 
supposedly “clear up some disinforma- 
tion” which associated Contras with the 
views of Somoza’s ex-national guard. 
Outside, the protesters were subjected 
to harassment by the FBI who took pic- 
tures of demonstrators. The crowd be- 
came enraged when several marines 
stood with placards which said “Anti- 
Contras are pro-Communist.” 

Calero’s forked-tongue speech for “de- 
mocracy” and “humanitarian aid” was 
belied by the policies of the right-wing 
“National Center For Constitutional 
Studies” which sponsored him. That 
group had called for the repeal of the 
amendment which gave women the 
vote! 

Protester 

Utah 



‘THE CHILDREN S REVOLUTION’ 

When I think about youth I think 
about when 1 Was 1? or 18. It was a 
painful time of life, because you’re al- 
ways trying to -find yourself. Finding 
your identity makes you want to change 
your surroundings. I was looking for a 
revolutionary organization, because I 
grew up in Alabama in the Civil Rights 
Movement, and I wanted to continue to 
develop. 

This year is the 20th anniversary of 
the Watts revolt in 1965, You find your- 
self asking what happened 20 years ago 
and what is happening today. Charcoal 
Alley in Watts has been rebuilt. There’s 
a new shopping center, and they have it 
fenced off. Within a block they have 40 
security guards to keep people under 
control. They’re ready for the next re- 


volt. This time it will definitely be on a 
higher level. 

At a recent demonstration Bishop 
Tutu’s daughter called the movement in 
South Africa “the children’s revolution.” 
That’s important. At the demonstration 
in Los Angeles against Reagan’s $1000 a 
plate dinner, leftists were saying we’ll 
never see the revolution until the work- 
ing class decides to change society. 
They wanted to completely ignore the 
youth. I like the statement in the N«iws 
& Letters Constitution that shows 
youth alongside workers as builders of a 
new society. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 



Just after the 1981 proclamation of 
the state of war in Poland, Robert Che- 
chlacz and Tomek Lupanov, both aged 
18 and apprentices in the Warsaw area, 
tried to organize an armed resistance to 
the dictatorship. The emotion of the 
first days of martial law, the bloody 
fights in the Silesian mines, made them 
believe that an insurrection was about 
to happen. As the popular slogan then 
said: “Winter is yours, spring will be 
ours.” 

Arrested on March 4, 1982, tortured 
during their questioning, Robert and 
Tomek were condemned on Sept. 8, 
1982 to 25 and 13 years of prison re- 
spectively. Two other members of their 
group got six years in prison. The “am- 
nesty” proclaimed in July 1984 had no 
effect on them. A movement for then- 
liberation has started in Poland. To join 
this movement in North America, 

wlna on nryifp* 

Polish Workers Solidarity Cte. 

PO Box 284, Main Station 
St. Catherines, Ontario 
L2R 6T7 Canada 
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BLACK HISTORY: THEN & NOW 

I do not know whether anyone is 
alive today who could tell you things 
about the founding of the great Jour- 
nal of Negro History in 1916, which 
John Alan took up last month in N&L. 
But I can tell you about 1925, when 
Carter G. Woodson, who began that 
journal, finally won from the New York 
State legislature what he had been 
fighting for over a whole decade— capi- 
talising the word, “Negro.” That was 
also the year when Negro labor in Chi- 
cago established the American Negro 
Labor Congress to fight for new unions 
for Blacks. The Negro Champion was 
founded as its organ to champion that 
goal. The whole period from 1916 
through the 1920s, when the Garvey 
movement was at its height is stall far 
too unknown today. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 

* * * 

Blacks, whites and Asians of all ages 
jammed into the Second Baptist 
Church in Detroit for the Aug. 8 Hiro- 
shima memorial, “Never Again.” By 
holding the meeting at this historic 
church the Nuclear Weapons Freeze or- 
ganizers stretched a hand to the Aboli- 
tionist Movement. 

Debbie Hejl, a Nuclear Weapons 
Freeze spokeswoman, spoke about (he 
relationship between the Abolition 
movement and (he anti-nuclear move- 
ment. She referred to John Brown’s and 
Frederick Douglass’ meeting in 1859 in 
the Second Baptist Church where they 
discussed Brown’s plans for the raid on 
Harper’s Ferry. Hejl distorted history, 
however, when she said that Douglass 
then “fled” to Canada and wrote a let- 
ter saying each had to fight in his own 
way — using Douglass to “endorse” her 
own reformism. 

While Hejl’s misconstruing the rela- 


tionship may support the Freeze’s re-i 
treat from confrontation, it obscures! 
Frederick Douglass’ own words: “Until 1 
this blow was struck, the prospect for ! 
freedom was dim, shadowy and uncer- 
tain... When John Brown stretched forth ! 
his arm the sky was cleared.” The real: 
focus of the event was today’s move-: 
ment to end war. Yet doesn’t that focus : 
get blurred if Black history is used by 
organizers to serve narrow tactical pur- 
poses rather than to “clear the sky”? 

Anti-war activist^ 

Detroit 

• 

WORKERS AND FARMERS 

We are talking about going on strike 1 
here. I fear going on welfare, but if we 
do not risk our bread we may die work- 
ing, just as 23-year-old Tim Wrobleski 
was killed at Tri-Mark last week. Did 
you hear about it? He was cut up by an ; 
exploding hot water tank. Three women i 
that work with me were talking about 
it, mad as hell. They said it’s part of 
factory work to risk your life to live. 
One Black woman said “If a worker , 
gets to live out a full life, they’re 
lucky”. ; 

Working woman ’ 

’■ ■ Detroit 1 

■ 

The “Farm Aid” concert/benefit on 
TV was fascinating. Not so much for 
the music, but the politics. I don’t know 
when I’ve heard so many class-con- 
scious statements on TV. You heard 
singers who grew up on farms speaking 
about how “farmers and workers have 
to get together against the big corpora- ' 
tions.” You heard many moving stories 
about the destruction of the family : 
farm and the evils of the banks. There 
was even quoting from Populist slogans ( 
of the 1890s. But there was also plenty < 
of confusion: call for protectionism, the 
involvement of politicians — including 
some conservative Republicans. 

I don’t know what it all means, but it 
certainly shows that there are a lot of 
white, working-class Americans who 1 
aren’t satisfied with tire system. 

Reader ! 

Illinois 



NEW FORMS OF SOLIDARITY 

1 thought you might be interested in 
knowing about a recent protest at the 
Federal Building here by John Lorenzi- 
ni, the head of People With AIDS, and 
Thunderhawk, an Oglala Sioux. They 
chained themselves to the doors of the 
building to protest the shifting of funds 
from Indian Health Services to increase 
AIDS research. The protest wasn’t even 
mentioned in the straight press. 

As a gay person, I was very glad to 
see People With AIDS refusing to be 
selfish with funds taken from other de- 
serving communities. What a perfect ex- 
ample of one group being pitted against 
another — and what a display of solidari- 
ty! 

Gay feminist 
San Francisco 



IRAN-JRAQ WAR 

The Iran/lraq war still goes on. This 
war has damaged the revolutions in (he 
Middle East. Where once the war was 
between the rich and the poor, it is now 
between the Third World races. When I 
was in Bahrain I had a chance to talk 
to Iranian workers. At the time I was 
for any radical change, but these work- 
ers told me about the betrayals of the 
Tudeh Party (the Iranian Communist 
Party) during the nationalization of oil 
in the 1950s and again in the ’79 revolu- 
tion. They told me that Black people in 
the Persian Gulf live in terrible areas, 
are mostly illiterate, have poor health, 
and always have to emigrate to other 
areas in the Persian Gulf to find any 
jobs other than fishing. 

Young Somalian 
California 
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WOMEN S LIBERATION AND THE DIALECTICS OF REVOLUTION: FIRST VIEWS 


I am using our stationery to show 
jmd tell you about SISA — Sisterhood in 
Support of Sisters in South Africa — an 
organization that I founded last year. I 
have just re-subscribed to N&L. I like 
to have the paper during the term be- 
muse it is so useful in the classroom, 
particularly in bringing a different, and 
fa my opinion “correct,” perspective to 
Issues of race, class and women. As a 
natter of fact, SISA was inspired by 
;he insensitivity of the Women’s Femin- 
st Study Group at my school. Their po- 
itics were just too white middle class 
or me. I am in direct contact with the 
vomen who head up the self-help 
proups in South Africa... 

I follow the articles in N&L about 
vomen, especially Black women, very 
:losely. There is so much that needs 
iddressing in that arena... 

I wish I had the opportunity to dis- 
miss the Nairobi conference with you. I 
iked the article by the editorial 
•card — their comments on the Nairobi 
onference. I also appreciated Diane 
ijee’s review of Allende’s House of the 
Spirits. It sounded like a difficult book 
jo review and she did a credible job in 
baking it understandable. I will be 
baching a course this fall entitled 
Black Feminist Theory and Practice.” 
! would like to have Raya’s latest book, 
jlfomen's Liberation and the Dialec- 
ics of Revolution: Reaching for the 
future, for it... 


Gloria Joseph 
Massachusetts 


My interview with Raya, a small por- 
ion of which was included in her new 
wok, Women’s liberation and the 
dialectics of Revolution, was entirely 
elf-motivated. I did the interview spe- 
cifically because I wanted to get her 
inique perspective on Rosa Luxemburg, 
llara Zetkin, the “woman question,” 
put especially, the herstorical roots of 
htemational Women’s Day. 

1 I do not subscribe to any doctrine or 
hilosophy that puts one gender ahead 
f or over the other, nor do I support 
ny group or organization that does not 
ecognize and support the existence and 
ights of Lesbians. I was bom a Lesbian 
nd will die one, and there are fewer 
iiings more personally, politically, or 


professionally abhorrent to me than 
men taking credit for what women do: 
Unfortunately, this is still very preva- 
lent in leftist organizations and appears 
to be increasing as the pendulum swings 
back toward the ’50s. There can be no 
women’s “liberation” without self-re- 
spect which only we can give ourselves. 
If we don’t live our politics, who will? 

Katherine Davenport 
Berkeley, Calif. 

* * * 

When I read the “Introduction/Over- 
view” to Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution, I no- 
ticed that Dunayevskaya talks about 
the miners’ wives in the 1949-50 general 
strike. It reminded me how the women 
at the Greenham Common anti-nuclear 
encampment learned so much from the 
miners’ wives in the miners’ strike in 
Britain last year. They learned that it 
is not women’s liberation alone that is 
needed, but also uprooting class rela- 
tionships. But on the other hand in my 
classes Marxism is only talked about as 
economics. 

Student-activist 
U. of Michigan 

* * v; : 

Recently I talked to a N&L subscri- 
ber who is active in NOW about that 
organization’s election of Eleanor Smeal 
as President. “We have recognized that 
Reaganism has done a real number on 
us,” she said, agreeing that Smeal’s 
election represents a more activist di- 
rection for NOW. But she also ques- 
tioned Smeal’s autocratic method of de- 
cision-making. 

We discussed how the world-wide 
Women’s Liberation Movement has 
tried to work out “organizational an- 
swers” to women’s oppression, and to 
develop organizational forms that would 
realize the goals of the movement. She 
was interested to know that an entire 
, section of Raya Dunayavskaya’s new 
book, Women’s liberation and the 
Dialectics of liberation, addresses 
that question. 

Feminist 

Michigan 

* * * 

Recently I had the opportunity to 
read Sheldon Lias’ book Marxist 
Thought in Latin America, and then 


to read Raya Dunayevskaya’s latest 
book I wish that these two writers 
knew each other. Liss writes of the late 
Argentinian Marxist Silvio Fiondizi, 
who was drawn to “humanistic dialecti- 
cal materialism” and to Marx’s German 
philosophical roots. But I don’t think he 
knows about the important correspond- 
ence between Frondizi and Dunayevska- 
ya in the 1960s, when Frondizi sought 
to translate and publish her 1957 work, 
Marxism and Freedom. 

It is crucial, I think, to have this kind 
of dialogue between Marxist thinkers in 
North and South America today, when 
the problem of the unfinished revolu- 
tions throughout our hemisphere looms 
so large. . 

Political science student 
Los Angeles 




KANAK 

LIBERATION 

AND 

HISTORY 


After hearing Susanna Ounei speak 
on the Kanak people’s liberation move- 
ment, I wondered if she had named the 
liberation group she founded in 1969, 
“The Red Scarves”, from Louise Mi- 
chel’s act of solidarity with the first Ka- 
nak rebellion against French colonialism 
in 1878. Michel, exiled to New Caledo- 
nia after the defeat of the Paris Com- 
mune, had given half of her red scarf 
from the Commune to the Kanak free- 
dom fighters (N&L, March 1985). 

When I mentioned Louise Michel, she 
exclaimed, “Louise Michel is very his- 
toric. She was imprisoned in the same 
jail that I was!” We then discussed Du- 
nayevskaya’s book, Marxisme et Li- 
berie', which begins with the French 
Revolution and describes Karl Marx’s 
passionate support of the Paris Com- 
mune. 

Susan Van Gelder 
■■■■■- Detroit 


ABOUT THEORY/PRACTICE 

I am one of those concerned students 
in our university who realizes the need 
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to actively counteract the intrusion of 
“bourgeois ideology” in the physical sci- 
ences. The methods used in the physi- 
cal sciences strike deep ideological 
roots — biological determinism which is 
consistent with a “technocratic” under- 
standing of the world...I question the 
way science is being handled without 
regard to the dialectical relation be- 
tween science and society... 

In this regard we find it will be useful 
for us to study one of your publica- 
tions — The Fetish of High Tech and 
Karl Marx’s Unknown Mathematical 
^Manuscripts. We want to discuss this 
with one of our allied student groups, 
the Math Club. I hope a line of com- 
munication will be established between 
us and your great newspaper. Please do 
not misinterpret us as a student group 
involved only in theoretical practice 
rather than political practice. We would 
like to think that there should be a dia- 
lectical relation between the two. 

Student 
Manila, Philippines 

You know what I like about News & 
Letters? “Readers’ Views.” This is very 
unique. It reminds me of when I was in 
Spain when Franco died. No one read 
the newspapers during Franco’s rule be- 
cause all they had were propaganda. 
When he died, the newspapers printed 
letters from all kinds of people, not just 
intellectuals. That’s what I thought of 
when I saw a whole section of readers’ 
views in N&L. 

One question I have is this: in the 
section called “Who We Are and What 
We Stand For,” what does “those intel- 
lectuals who have broken with the rul- 
ing bureaucracy of both capital and la- 
bor” mean? I understand breaking from 
the bureaucracy of capital, but what 
■ about labor? 

■ New Reader 
" Ann Arbor ' 

Ed. Note: E^my umrker in produdum 
today knows “ the ruling bureaucracy of la- 
bor" aU too well. You have to fight them 
whenever you have a grievance. You meet 
them when the company dishes out "disci- 
pline." It isn’t that rank-and-file workers 
are anti-union ; it is that they want the un- 
ion to be a place where they can fight the 
company. For a full development of this 
theme, as automation intensified it, see Ch. 
16 of Marxism and Freedom. 
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A major new work by the Marxist-Humanist philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya 

• • 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 


■ Part I: Women, Labor and the Black 
Dimension 

“The uniqueness of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement is seen also in this, that even the wo- 
men in the revolutionary Movement are saying; 
We are not Waiting for tomorrow to get our free- 
dom. We’re beginning the struggle today. We are 
* not leaving it to the men comrades to gain free- 
dom ‘for’ us. We’re struggling for it ourselves. We 
refuse to subordinate it to another movement ; the- , 
Women’s Liberation Movement itself is a revolu- 
tionary forae toward total liberation for all.” 

■ Part II: Revolutionaries All 

“Sojourner Truth and sometimes also Harriet 
Tubman are dutifully mentioned, condescendingly 
admitting their bravery — and of course their suf- 
fering as slaves — but never as Reason which 
drove the educated to fare reality: that the Black 
women were the orators, generals, and, yes, think- 
ers, whereas they, the middle-class intellectuals, 
were but subQrdinates.” 


Interview with Dunayevskaya 



The following are brief 
excerpts from an interview 
with Raya Dunayevskaya 
that appeared in the 
March 15, 1985 issue of the 
Chicago Literary Re- 
view. 

What I believe charac- 
terizes our epoch is what 
I have called the move- 
ment from practice that 
is itself a form of theory. 

Women’s Liberation is 
one very important mani- 
festation of this move- 
ment from practice. What 
I mean by this is that 
movements of our age, be 
they in the U.S., East 
Europe, or the Third 
World, have brought forth new revolutionary forces who 
at the same time have acted as Reason, as thinking 
subjects. Their - mature demands, in turn, have posed a 
challenge to all philosophers, to work out the new stage 
of cognition philosophically. 

For example, I look at the Black women from the pe- 
riod of the Abolitionists to today, and their magnificent 
leading role,- which has been so historically and philo- 
sophically ignored— particularly as -to the direction it 
can give to the movement — by feminist theoreticians. 


The problem is: that state-capitalist ideologues calling 
themselves Communists for too- long have tried to keep 
hidden the relationship of the Hegelian philosophy to 
Marx, and have tried to attribute Marx’s Humanism to 
some idealist left-over from the • “mystical” Hegelian 
“negation of the negation.” Why do you think they have : 
bothered to take issue with Marx’s Humanism so 
strongly? Not because they are afraid of Hegel who died 
more than 150 years ago, but because they were afraid 
of the revolts in East Europe, which refused to accept 
that Communist totalitarianism was the same as Marx’s 
Marxism. The first revolt against that totalitarianism 
was in East Germany in 1953, while the Hungarian Rev- 
olution of 1956 actually brought Marx’s Humanist Es- 
says out into the open and presented them to the 
world. 

* * * 

I think it is important for the Women’s Liberation 
Movement to come to grips with what Marx’s whole 
concept of “Revolution in Permanence” meant, ft was 
based on the fact that unless revolution continues 
through to full human self-development, we will not be 
able to get rid of dll the alienation and frustration and 
exploitation that capitalism has left us with, in the 
mind as well as in reality. 


You need a revolution for the overthrow of the old 
and you need a revolution for the creation of the new. 
This double 'rhythm of revolution is what is so critical 
about the Hegelian dialectic, and how we constantly 
have to return to Hegel and then take that concept of 
negativity and concretize it for your own age. Your own 
age is what you concretize it for, not as an abstraction, 
but by showing that you are very solidly rooted in the 
ground and want to change this society. 



Introduction and Overview 

“Every one of the historic periods recorded here 
discloses the existence of both a new revolution- 
ary force and a new consciousness — Reason it- 
self— no matter how different the situation or the 
country in which the events unravel, and no mat- 
ter how hidden from history, past or in-the-mak- 
ing, it has remained.” 


■ Part III: Sexism, Politics and Revolution — 
Portugal, Poland, China, Latin America, the 
U.S.— Is There an Organizational Answer? 

“In the 1960s the discussions around the Hew 
Divide — the Cuban Revolution — were nearly total- 
ly uncritical both because of the great enthusiasm 
over its success against both Batista and that 
Goliath 90 miles from its shore, U.S. imperialism, 
and because of the hope that it would initiate a 
new age of revolutions on no less than a tri-conti- 
nental Third World range. But the new question 
posed in the 1970s was how could it be that 
Cuba — which made its revolution by its own force 
and its own Reason which Fidel had declared to 
be “Humanist”— was now so blatantly tailendist 
to Russia, globally, as to declare Ethiopia a 
“land going toward socialism” and oppose the 
Eritrean liberation struggle Fidel had so long 
championed ?” 


“It is not only acddemics or like-minded col- 
leagues, in my mind, who should be brought into 
the process of working out the ideas of a book. 
Rather, ideas have to be submitted to the scrutiny 
of workers, intellectuals, women, youth — that is to 
say, the forces of revolution — both as one develops 
a book and after it reaches completion. This was 
done with every one of my major theoretical 
works. The final section of the last Part of this 
collection presents letters written during the proc- 
ess of writing Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. It like- 
wise presents the first lecture given (on Dec. 13, 
1981) when the book was completed.” 


“As will be evident throughout this book (which 
covers 35 years of writings on a single subject. 
Women’s Liberation) the sharp differentiation be- 
tween Marx’s Marxism and post-Marx Marxism 
is not limited to that one question. A deep gulf 
existed between Marx’s multilinear view of all hu- 
man development and Engels’ unilinear view. t 
Which is why this single subject— Women’s Liber- * 
ation, whether viewed as it relates to philosophy 
or to form of organization — is inseparable from 
the dialectics of revolution.” 


■ Part IV: The Trail to the 1980s: The Miss- 
ing Link — Philosophy — In the Relationship 
of Revolution to Organization 

“It is true that new paths to freedom are not 
easy to work out ; each generation has to do it for 
itself. Doing it cannot be achieved without a phil- 
osophy of revolution as well as the actuality of 
the revolution itself: That little phrase of Marx — 
‘revolution in permanence’— points to the only 
philosophy which can assure that the revolution 
will not stop when power is won, but will continue 
into the kind of self-development in which the in- 
dividual freedom and the universal freedom are 
one; indeed, will continue until the division be- 
tween mental and manual labor is once and for 
all abolished. It is this Promethean vision of 



Marx that transformed Hegel’s abstract category of ‘the self-thinking Idea’ into the concrete masses in 
motion who were “making” the revolution not only as force but as Reason. It is this and this alone 
which paves the way for the development of an ‘Individualism that lets nothing interfere with its uni- 
versalism, i.e. freedom.’ This is the reason why Marx, instead of isolating organization in a separate 
realm, created that philosophy of revolution as ground also for organization. It is this challenge which 
post-Marx Marxists have not met.” 
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Saturn’s 'new’ norms: a vicious spy system 


by Peter Mallory 

The UAW bureaucracy, long noted for its give-away 
programs, has finally given away the whole store with 
its new contract with GM for the new Saturn plant in 
Tennessee. 

For the first time in labor history the union has 
signed a contract for workers, who will not be employed 
until 1990, at 80% of the wages now prevailing in the 
auto industry. The contract was agreed upon by a 25- 
member executive board without any consultation or 
consent of UAW members. 

In an attempt to emulate the miserable conditions 
under which Japanese auto workers produce cars, the 
workers will work for salaries, rather than hourly wages. 
Eighty percent of the workers will be guaranteed steady 
jobs and allegedly participate in decision making in the 
plant. It is the hidden gimmicks that will increase ex- 
ploitation. 


The workers will be responsible for production 
in groups of 6 to 15 workers. "Production Norms” 
will be established which the workers are expect- 
ed to maintain or suffer losses in pay. 

History has two precedents for such a system. In 


Great Britain prior to World War II a group of semi- 
fascists called the “Cliveden Set” sponsored such a sys- 
tem which was called “Group Incentive” and put into 
effect in the U.S. in General Electric plants , among oth- 
ers, The net effect was for each worker to spy on his 
fellow worker and urge him on to increase production. 
The new term “Peer Pressure” only disguises the old 
speed-up system. I remember my father’s complaints, 
when he worked at GE, how the system set worker 
against worker and left tensions that lasted far into the 
night. 

The second most notorious example was Stalin’s sys- 
tem of Stakhanovism. Under that system Comrade Sta- 
khanov, who was a coal miner, was provided with ideal 
conditions for working. His tools were laid out for him, 
sharpened by others, the coal he dug was shoveled by 
others and he set incredible records for production. His 
records were then set as the “norms” and other coal 
miners under less than ideal conditions were expected 
to meet his “norms.” Stalin’s system failed in the long 
run and the British fascist system was thrown out when 
the CIO organized American industry. 

That I have lived to see the day when the for- 
merly progressive UAW would introduce this vi- 


cious spy system into a union shop and make it a 
model for future contracts, is appalling. 

The union bureaucracy will try to introduce the sys- 
tem as “workers’ control of production.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 1116 same union bureaucrats 
that control shop conditions today will collaborate with 
management to achieve the Saturn norms. Under the 
contract the production workers are even expected to 
maintain the complicated automated machinery, now 
maintained by specialized maintainance workers who re- 
ceive higher pay. 

If ever the future Saturn GM workers are permitted 
to vote on the contract, I hope they will reject it over- 
whelmingly. When the new contracts come up at Ford 
and Chrysler, workers beware! 

Since the contract does not cover construction of the 
new plant in anti-union Tennessee, in a town of about 
1500 persons, it may be expected that GM will pick a 
non-union contractor to construct the plant. Then the 
fight with the building trades will begin. 


Shop reality vs 


Runaway shops are part of new capitalist technology ec . ono,m l s * s fan * a ® y 

w ' ■ ' B ■ w# I. or Anorp ps — rnArp has hppn a lot nf talk frotr 


Chicago, 111. — From steel mills to toy factories, shops 
are closing, some permanently, others moving away. It 
is not only here in Chicago, but throughout the country. 
Workers and working-class communities have formed 
organizations to try and prevent these shut-downs. 
These confrontations between capital and labor are tak- 
ing place as capitalist production has reached a new 
level of technology, characterized by capital mobility, 
which enables capitalists to close factories and open 
others with considerable ease. They can either change 
locations producing the same commodity or change 
commodities altogether. 

This ability is the result of specific technological de- 
velopments designed as a weapon to discipline workers. 
In his age Marx spoke of “a revolution in the general 
Condition of social process of production, i.e., in the 
means of communication and transport.” In the 1980s, 
the development of technology directed at achieving 
higher capital mobility has brought about the following: 

Computer-linked telecommunications devices en- 
able capitalists to transfer printed documents, 
grahics and videos via telephone lines, fibre optics 
or satellite, so that a corporate executive can coor- 
dinate world-wide operations from virtually any 
location instantly. With a push of a button, finan- 
cial capital can also be transferred instantly any- 
where in the world. 

In transportation, wide-bodied cargo jets can move 
machinery and commodities at the speed of sound. Rail- 
road cars that can also act as truck bodies or modular 
ship cargo containers have greatly increased the number 
and location of possible shipping routes. 

Automation not only makes it possible to produce 
more with fewer workers, but it has also de-skilled 
American industry so that capital is no longer as de- 
pendent on a trained and experienced work force. 


Thus, by the 1970s, many of the old assumptions 
about the importance of transportation costs, the need 
to locate near interrelated industries, the need for loca- 
tions near management and financial centers, were all 
beginning to diminis h. 

Corporations began pushing labor for concessions, 
with the threat of plant closings if they did not comply. 
Throughout the 1970s there was a great deal of capital 
movement. Within the U.S. there was a decline in the 
manufacturing activity in the Northeast and Midwest 
and some gains in the Southwest and on the West 
Coast. But there was also more and more movement to 
locations outside the U.S. 

The need for capital to discipline labor is one of 
the factors causing widespread disinvestment in 
the U.S., capital flight, high and persistent unem- 
ployment and a preponderance of lower paying 
"service” jobs over manufacturing. 

These new economic realities have brought forth a 
number of developments among workers: First, the 
growing tendency of workers to reject concession de- 
mands even if it means that the boss will tear the facto- 
ry down. Secondly, there is the growing opposition to 
factory closings. Thirdly, the massive problems of to- 
day’s trade unions is seen not only in their declining 
power and membership, but in their, at best, reluctant 
participation in the opposition to factory closings. When 
capitalists can simply close their doors and go elsewhere 
at any time, contract unionism and organization based 
on a single plant or geographical area loses any pre- 
tense of representing labor as a class. This fact is not 
lost on many workers. 

The combination of automation/robotics with the rap- 
id transformation of the means of communication and 
transportation has of necessity opened up a new stage 
of class struggle. — Dave Park 
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Civil rights battle ground 


(continued from page 1) 
cials is blatantly ignored. And only those political 
activists who have sought to wrest economic as 
well as political control from the hands of the rac- 
ist white power structure by simply helping Black 
people to vote are targeted for indictment. 

According to Albert Turner, former aide to Martin 
Luther King, “Powerful white politicians in Alabama, in 
thfe South and in Washington are worried and have rea- 
son to be worried about the unanimity of Black voters.” 
What that “Black unanimity” is directed at is the 
breakup of the prevailing “Boss-Black relationship” in 
the South. 

BREAKUP OF 'BOSS-BLACK RELATION’ 

Since the post-Reconstruction era the persistence of 
the “Boss-Black relationship” has determined the state 
of Black underdevelopment in the South. Indeed, in a 
state where one out of five occupied dwellings is sub- 
standard and dilapidated; and in a state in which 21 of 
its 67 counties have 40% or more families subsisting on 
the lowest income levels in the nation; in a state where 
sharecropping no longer exists but the hovels that crop- 
pers once inhabited are still used by their descen- 
dants — where these conditions persist in 1985 there is 
no escaping the fact that the century-old “Boss-Black 
relationship” still holds its exploitative sway over Black 
life. 

That state is Alabama, and the Black condition 
in Alabama is the state of Black life for the poor 
throughout tire South. That is why the outcome of 
the present struggle has far-reaching conse- 
quences for the Black South. 

Historically, local white officials have always intimi- 
dated Black folk seeking to exercise their right to vote. 
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And for the most part, Blacks have come to political 
power since the enactment of the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act as administrators of unincorporated rural areas, 
while whites have retained control of the counties’ eco- 
nomic power in the incorporated urban and industrial 
centers. As John Zippert of the Greene County Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Board noted: “Blacks in Greene 
have had political control in the county for approxi- 
mately 12 years, and there has been progress.. .However, 
this political control is somewhat a false impression be- 
cause whites control Eutaw, the county seat. Whites 
also control the economic base of the county.” 

The battleground in the struggle against Reagan rac- 
ism has shifted to Sumter County. It is the home of the 
Federation of Southern Cooperatives, a Black agricul- 
tural collective which recently merged with the Emer- 
gency Land Fund. Most members of the Federation are 
Black farmers owning under 50 acres of land, none with 
more than an annual income of $5000 or less. Between 
December, 1979 and May, 1981 the Federation came un- 
der federal intimidation with a grand jury investigation 
which was dropped. However, it became apparent then 
that local and federal officials could carry out a legal 
lynching of Black political and economic initiatives by 
entangling activists and Black organizations in lengthy 
and costly litigation. The Federation incurred $1 million 
in legal fees fighting to clear itself of false charges. 

What the Reagan Justice Dept, and the local white 
power structure in the Black Belt fear is that the out- 
come of the present struggle will not only test the ex- 
tent to which Black folk can successfully beat back 
Reagan’s racist retrogression, but the extent to which 
they can shake up historic, exploitative social relations 
of tire South itself. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — There has been a lot of talk from 
economists about the necessity of “increasing productiv- 
ity” as a solution to the economic problem. Let me tell 
you what “increasing production” means to workers in 
my shop. 

Everything to the bosses is hours of work. Even safe- 
ty is measured in how many hours of production might 
be lost. Thus they make you come in even when injured 
so as not to have a lost time accident. I was told of one 
worker who broke his arm while at work. He was 
patched up and asked to report back to work, doing 
light duty pushing a broom. 

I have talked to many workers who have hurt 
their backs, pulled muscles, or received burns 
from the hot asphalt we work with. None were al- 
lowed time off after being checked by the compa- 
ny doctor. This roofing company is in competition 
with other companies, and the competition is real- 
ly over how much labor they can extract from 
workers over thousands of hours of production 
time. 

This is part of the anti-labor mood under tile Reagan 
Administration, designed to bring about economic 
growth through increasing production and through pay- 
ing less wages to workers by introducing two-tier wage 
systems. I was reading one capitalist economist, Martin 
Feldstein, who stated, “The gap between productivity 
and wages would be closed more rapidly ami with less 
pain if productivity were rising faster. One way to 
achieve this would be a higher rate of investment in 
plant and equipment.” But the reality is that the more 
machines you bring into a factory, the more workers are 
thrown out of work. High productivity doesn’t end up < 
fighting unemployment. 

I think that if this bourgeois economist was in my 
plant we would prove the falsity of his ideas against the 
real life experiences of the workers. Just recently my 
shop shut down for two weeks to service the equipment 
But during the two weeks before we shut down manage- 
ment attempted to increase our productivity. They did 
so by increasing our hours of work from two 8-hour 
shifts five-days a week, to two 12-hour shifts six days a 
week. This increase in hours of work was how the com- 
pany decided to increase productivity and not lose an 
ounce of profit. The real production value lies with- 
in the workers themselves, their sweat and blood. 

During the last few days of this hectic schedule the 
line started breaking down in part due to machine fail- 
ure because of workers’ acts of resistance. Even the line 
foreman knew that the workers were tired to the point 
of exhaustion. He said, “We are not gaining money, we 
are losing it. These people can only take so much.” 

All these big words about labor productivity become 
on the shop floor the reality of sweating it out of the 
workers, or throwing them out of work by introducing 
new machinery. Either way the workers lose. The only 
real solution will be the active mind of the workers who 
can put the nails in the coffin of Reaganism. 

— Eugene Ford 
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In-person report: 

EcBitar's. note: With “South African Freedom Journal” we 
open Me- pages of News & Letters to the new voices of the 
liberation, struggle now unfolding in South Africa. 

Banning student groups 

Students have for many years been barometers of 
Black society’s feelings and pacesetters of the liberation 
struggle in South Africa. 

The banning of the Congress of South Africa Stu- 
dents (COS AS) was an unwitting acknowledgement of 
this and it was a reminder that student organisations 
have been the most banned organisations in this coun- 
try. The ban has also highlighted the impact of students 
on South Africa’s political development and the futility 
of trying to silence or demobilise them. 

- Young people at school meet new ideas and theo- 
ries and they see the discrepancy between these ideas 
and what is happening around them. They become 
■n articulate and better able to express their aspira- 
tions. They are driven by a burning desire to apply 
their newly-acquired knowledge. They do not consider 
time spent in prison as wasted time. 

COS AS has so far been banned three times. On the 
first two occasions it was banned in Transkei. Other 
student organisations that were banned before are the 
South African Students’ Organisation (SASO), South 
Africa Students Movement (SASM), Soweto Students 
Representative Council (SSRC) and the Soweto Stu- 
dents’ League (SSL). 

Recently about 1,000 students of the University of 
Rophuthatswana demonstrated against the visit of the 
■ State President, Mr. P. W. Botha, in the first demon- 
stration ever held in Bophuthatswana’s capital. The 
demonstration surprised many who thought Bophuthat- 
swana was a good example of the advantages of home- 
land independence. Some of the students said that other 
than tike state of emergency and the continued incarcer- 
ation ef Nelson Mandela, the demonstration was in- 
spired by the banning of COSAS. 

'On June 16, 1976 it was the students’ protest 
against Bantu Education that led to country-wide un- 
zest which was responsible for the Government’s initia- 
tion of a process of “reform.” 

Numerous students who skipped the country during 
that tune swelled the ranks of the ANC’s military wing, 
Umfconto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation) and of the 
FAC (Pan-Africanist Congress). The PAC has since 
then mounted numerous attacks in South Africa. 

The Watts Rebellion — 
an idea that exploded 

by Eugene Ford 

Los Angeles, Cal. — With the opening of the new 
school year there has been an attempt to balance out 
the overcrowded school situation. One result was the 
ninth grade students from predominantly Latino South 
-Gate High School were shuffled two miles across the 
, radboad tracks to predominantly Black Jordan High 
School in Watts. 

Racism flared, as 50 Latino South Gate parents pro- 
tested outside Jordan High declaring, “Jordan is danger- 
ous and they have low test scores,” and “Jordan is not 
our idea of the promised land.” One student who had 
attempted to go in said that she was pushed around 
and that the school “is full of murderers.” 

Watts does have a lack of decent educational fa- 
cilities due to poverty and racism, substandard 
buildings and books, and some uncaring teachers, 
lids is the reality 20 years after the Watts ghetto 
exploded one August night, an historic, national 
idea, a mood and attitude that inflicted fear and 
bide into the hearts and minds of an oppressive 
nation. 

For seven days, in 1965, the people of Watts engaged 
police, sheriffs and National Guardsmen in fierce com- 
bat. And when the battleground had cooled 34 lay dead 
and many more were wounded. Four thousand brothers 
and sisters were arrested, and the estimated property 
damage was $40 million. 

Watts today is still unliveable. It lacks educational fa- 
cilities, while unemployment for Black youth stands at 
50%. We can see how little we have gained since the 
1965 revolt when today the conflict over school bounda- 
ries exists not between Black and white, as 20 years 
ago, but between two minority groups, Black and Lati- 
no, within Watts. 

The Watts Revolt was the real education. It was 
the beginning of an Idea of Freedom from the 
grassroots level of urban unrest that swept Ameri- 
ca from Watts to Harlem, Detroit to Newark. In 
today’s urban ghettos, Watts included, there still 
exists a defiant Black consciousness, searching for 
direction. 

The Black mind’s desire for liberation is the move- 
ment today. We will need another Watts revolt to finish 
what was started — not just a face lift limited to new 
housing or a shopping mall, but a new human being, 
new life blood to a dying world. 
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While the Government might ban student organisa- 
tions, the fundamental cause of their rebellion — apar- 
theid — remains. Unless apartheid is scrapped, bannings 
will not achieve anything, except to sharpen student 
militancy. 

• - 

Union unity talks 

After four-and-a-half years of planning, a date has 
been set for the launch of a new “superfederation” of 
trade unions which will represent more than 400,000 
workers from almost every major industrial sector in 
South Africa. 

Among the unions due to attend the inaugural 
congress planned for November 30 are FOSATlTs 
(Federation of South African Trade Unions) eight 
affiliates: General Workers’ Union, Food and Can- 
ning Workers’ Union, Cape Town Municipal Work- 
ers’ Association, Commercial, Catering and Allied 
Workers’ Union, National Union of Mine workers; 
10 unions aligned to the United Democratic Front 
(UDF); and tire 11 affiliates of the 11,500-strong 
Natal-based National Federation of Workers. 

[Black^ritish^outhupriskgj 

“This is a war, not a race riot,” said one Black youth 
commenting on the recent revolt in Handsworth, Bir- 
mingham. Handsworth is a ghetto of Birmingham. Once 
a thriving British industrial city in the midlands, it is 
now a city of 70% unemployment. It’s a continuous war 
for youth in Britain’s inner cities, to survive, penniless, 
and constantly harassed by the police. 

On Sept. 10, the war got reported but there had been 
outbreaks all along. This time it started when an Asian 
motorist was stopped by police who subjected him to a 
torrent of racist abuse and threats. West Indian youth 
came to his rescue. Later 1,000 youths, Black and white, 
gave vent to their anger. The next day, Douglas Hurd, 
who recently became Home Office Minister after a year 
of training for the job in Northern Ireland visited 
Handsworth, but didn’t get very far before he was bom- 
barded with stones and bottles. 

Living in Handsworth is like living on the edge 
every minute of the day. Only four out of every 
100 youths will find a job when they leave school. 
As one youth said: "They have training programs. 
It keeps the government happy but it’s pretty 
meaningless to us.” The dilapidated slum housing 
with sometimes up to 15 people in one room is 
"worse than the Third World.” 

A day before the revolt, community leaders and po- 
lice had daneed together in a carnival, patting each oth- 
er on the back with the good job they had done in 
keeping control in the community. They are a million 
miles away from the youth. Douglas Hurd snorts that 
nobody is starving, as if a potato and bread diet is the 
measure of life in so-called civilized Britain. The youth 
have a different hunger, they want to be free from this 
rotten society. — Nigel Quinton 


It seems that the divisions in the emerging union 
movement have now been clearly drawn between the 
non-racial unions and those which espouse the Black 
Consciousness (BC) ideology. The BC Azanian Confed- 
eration of Trade Unions (AZACTU) and the Council of 
Unions of South Africa will not be part of the new fed- 
eration. 

Observers have expressed surprise that the UDF un- 
ions have agreed to -unite with FOSATU and its affili- 
ates. But sources at the planning meeting describe dis- 
cussions between the two groups as the “most 
constructive ever.” 

Two of the most controversial areas of disagree- 
ment between them have been resolved. In line 
with policy decisions that the federation should 
consist of "broadly-based industrial unions,” it has 
been agreed that the general unions will continue 
to set up industrial structures. Furthermore, there 
are plans to accelerate moves toward mergers of 
unions operating in the same industry. 

The UDF unions have dropped demands that the fed- 
eration’s draft constitution be revised before the new or- 
ganisation is established, agreeing instead that any pro- 
posed amendments be debated at the inaugural con- 
gress. 

Letter from township comrade 

When your country is not at war and you look 
through your window to be chilled by the sight of strap- 
ping young men, athletic in their military outfits, men- 
ace carefully cradled on the arm, and the various war 
paraphenalia hanging loosely from sturdy waists, with 
one slightly more grim-looking young chappie raising his 
hand like in the movies, you get a creepy feeling this is 
a show of some dramatic sort. 

So it was with me last Sunday. 1 opened the curtains 
rather with silly haste when the kids woke me, and 
came face to face with the barrel of a gun. My family 
and other families went onto the steps to check this ex- 
traordinary thing out. People, curious as they always 
are with babies on their arms, stare with some trepida- 
tion at these young men. 

Am I mistaken to think that some of them look 
distinctly uncomfortable, even unhappy? Or am I 
extrapolating my feelings onto them? 

The young man majestically lifts bis arm (just like in 
the movies, I repeat) and the convoy moves on. Moves 
on with silent menace, not doing anything, not saying 
anything. Quiet as hell. The message sinks in: This is 
showing the black bastards what we mean when we say 
they must not push us too far. 

To me this is an exact replication of the arro- 
gant military stance I have observed from people 
like the president and various police chiefs I have 
met. To you it might be the exact reflection of 
white South Africa’s view of Blacks. 

They were not bom with that view, that mind. It is a 
re-inforced response; laid on by history, by politics, by 
privilege and prejudice, by hate and chiefly by fear. It is 
a most unfortunate view, but it is there as vividly as 
that convoy of troops in the streets of Soweto- 
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“New America” for free S. Africa 


by John Alan 


Ronald Reagan’s sudden announcement of limited 
sanctions on South Africa, by executive order, is just a 
political manuever to dampen, at least in Congress, any 
criticism of his policy of “constructive engagement” if 
he vetoes more stringent Congressional sanctions. The 
truth is that the President can no longer shield himself 
and Botha behind “constructive engagement,” a policy 
which essentially means giving credibility to the false 
idea that the Botha Government wants to reform the 
apartheid system of Black oppression in South Africa. 

Bishop Desmond Tutu is certainly correct when 
he said that "constructive engagement” or "active 
engagement” is a matter of playing with seman- 
tics. Reagan has no intention of pulling the rug 
out from under the apartheid government. He said 
as much when he spoke to reporters, after an- 
nouncing his "sanctions” by characterizing them 
as "sanctions not in the sense of meaning the eco- 
nomic kind...that would hurt the economy there.” 

This means that the President is still committed to 
his position that Botha is a “reformer” who only needs 
to be urged forward by a symbolic tap on the wrist — a 
position that originates in 'the Chester Crocker/ Jeane 
Kirkpatrick formula . of two types of dictatorships — au- 
thoritarian and totalitarian — the former being suppor- 
tive of U.S. imperial interests, therefore acceptable. 

However, it would be shortsighted to view the differ- 
ences over sanctions between the President and Con- 
gress as a “private affair” when both sides are reacting 
to external forces that they don’t control. First, the very 
idea that there should be an alternative to the charade 
of “constructive engagement” was put on the national 
political agenda, not by Congress, but by the growing 
anti-apartheid niovement in this country. This move- 


ment has manifested daily protests at the South African 
Embassy in Washington by a divestment movement 
that received popular support when a new wave of 
Black revolts began in South Africa last September, and 
above all by the anti-apartheid student strikes that 
swept across this country after the Uitenhage massacre. 

Second, the most important force and reason that 
powerfully influences what the President and Congress 
might do, are the Black South African masses. For 18 
months they have conducted spontaneous, evergrowing, 
mass opposition to apartheid. During this time hun- 
dreds of Black men, women, youth and children have 
been wantonly killed by the security police, and each 
funeral has been a starting point from which the resist- 
ance has deepened, until the remotest Black township is 
now involved in the struggle. 

At this moment, South Africa may well be in a 
near-revolutionary state, one which could both 
transform South Africa and open up a whole new 
beginning for all of Africa. It is this which has 
brought into the American movement the dimen- 
sion of youth who readily identify themselves with 
the Black mass struggle in South Africa. It is this 
movement that gave Congress the courage to chal- 
lenge Reagan’s policy. 

Earlier this year, Oliver Tambo, president bf the Afri- 
can National Congress, called this movement a “new 
America.” He added: “I’m referring to, first, the fact 
that the South African question has been the subject of 
such profound debate in America, starting from Con- 
gress dowh to the universities’ protest. I’m referring to 
the Free South Africa movement which has spread phe- 
nomenally. I’m referring to the fact that in several mil- 
lion homes South Africa has been a topic from the 
point of view of what is to be done to bring about an 
end to tbp apartheid system.” 
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How can a new generation 
of revolutionaries be born? 


by Ida Fuller 


The Internationalist Marxist- Humanist Youth Committee 
met recently in Chicago in conjunction with the national 
News and Letters Plenum. Below are brief excerpts both 
from my report to the Youth Committee and from former 
youth columnist Peter Wermuth' s contribution to the discus- 
sion. 

So intense is the passion and thought of freedom of 
South African youth in revolt that children, literally 
children under 13 years of age, are now battling police 
arrests in their continued boycott of schools. Indeed it 
has been South African high school students who have 
borne the brunt of the police arrests since a state of 
emergency was declared on July 21 and it is Black 
youth who have fiercely battled police daily and who 
have marched, thousands strong, in front of Pollsmoor 
prison demanding the release of Nelson Mandela. 

LANGUAGE OF THOUGHT 
These actions have brought to fruition what a 16- 
year-old Capetown high school student, Miriam Gafoor, 
had spoken of in 1978: “Apartheid has become an insult 
to our human dignity. Our whole being rebels against 
the whole South African experience.,.1 am 16 years old 
and have been locked up, refused food and interrogat- 
ed... We, the youth of South Africa reject the subser- 
vient heritage that has been handed down to us.” 

It is this type of expression which Marxist-Hu- 
manism calls the language of thought, the language 
of Black thought which is so deep in its search for 
freedom that it has made South Africa the highest 
stage of the youth movement today. 

In America, ever since the month of April which mark- 
ed the beginning of a new upsurge on the part of Ameri- 
can youth, that passion for freedom has expressed itself 
in the youth’s renaming their college halls Mandela and 
fiiko. And it expressed itself in this very room where 1 
am speaking, when, on April 18, over 100 students gath- 
ered to hear Raya Dunayevskaya speak on “Dialectics of 
Revolution, American Roots of Marxism and of Marxist- 
Humanism.” 

What this makes us realize is that today we are meet- 
ing under conditions different from any other year. It is a 
year in which youth’s passion for ideas of freedom and 
the two-way road between Africa and America is very 
explicit. It is this which makes us ask, How can a new 
generation of revolutionaries be bom today? That how 
is a question not only of a new beginning in activity but 
a new beginning in thought. 

BIRTH OF A NEW EPOCH 
In my presentation today I would like to look for the 
answers to that question, and to how Marxist-Humanist 
youth can play a role in bringing the new generation 
into being, by discussing the new work by Raya, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution.* 

What strikes you from the moment of reading the 
first sentence in the very first paragraph of the first es- 
say in the book is how Raya traces the birth of a new 
generation of revolutionaries in our age not to the 
1960s, but to the 1960s. In singling out two specific 
events of the 1950s — the Hungarian Revolution and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott — as ground for the birth of 
an earlier generation of revolutionaries, she is actually 
pointing to how a new generation of revolutionaries can 
be bom today. 

Thus, in the 1966 Hungarian Revolution, we see 
that birth in the youth, virtually children, not ac- 
cepting the myth of Marxism being equated to 
Communism, and having such passion for total 
freedom that they could not fully express it with- 
out going back to Marx’s Humanist Essays which 
young intellectuals discussed with workers. 

Raya’s putting the 1955 Montgomery Bus Boycott, on 


•For a further discussion of this new book as it relates to youth, please 
see “A 1980s View -of Youth as a Revolutionary 'Category” by Peter 
Wermuth in the 1986 News & Letters Youth discussion bulletin, availa- 
ble from News & Letters for 50$. 
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Five thousand students occupied the Autonomous 
University of Chihuahua in Mexico in the first week of 
September, demanding the rector’s resignation. They 
charged that the rector had been elected fraudulently 

and that his administration was corrupt. 

* * * 

On the 40th anniversary of the atomic bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, hundreds of participants in 
the International Peace Camp in Aarhus, Denmark, oc- 
cupied two nearby NATO airbases. Hundreds were ar- 
rested and 81, when interrogated, gave -their name as 
Hiroshima, and their birthdate as August 6. They were 
demonstrating against a treaty that allows deployment 
of American troops and nuclear weapons in Denmark 
under certain conditions. 

* * * 

Students at Uniy. of California. Berkeley began the 
quarter by acting against the militarization of campus 
life. Thirty blocked ROTC recruitment tables on Biko 
Plaza, while an equal number disrupted an indoctrina- 
tion session for new ROTC students. 


the same level as the Paris Commune of Marx’s time 
and the 1956 Hungarian Revolution again shows that it 
was the Black youths’ search for total freedom that 
helped to make the beginnings of the Civil Rights 
Movement. And with that category we see that today’s 
struggle in South Africa also has its roots in that new 
stage in the 1950s. 

The fact — whether we are conscious of it or not — that 
today’s youth movement has its roots in the new epoch 
of freedom that began in the 1950s, and the fact that 
the epoch was itself inseparable from Marx’s Human- 
ism, needs to totally change the nature of our discus- 
sions with youth in the 1980s. Instead of beginning with 
the 1960s and the needed critique of its pitfalls, we can - 
begin with the 1950 youths’ affinity to Marx’s Human- 
ism as it was reborn in those 1950s. It is then that we 
can really see what is our task today, in a revolution- 
ary, historic and philosophic light... ‘ 

1 fry Peter Wermuth 

I want to stress that the Absolute of human freedom, 
Mamst-Humanism, is not separate from youth experi- 
ences, and we need to show that or it will remain an 
unfinished task The point is to show Marxist-Human- 
ism as imperative, or nobody will listen to us... 

The passion for a total uprooting was bom in the 
1950s, because the new stage of revolt came at the same 
rime as a new stage of cognition. There are dualities 
within youth as a revolutionary category that make the 
quest for freedom buried.. .When you see how quickly 
youth can be pulled to these tendencies, the philosophy 
of revolution must be projected or the passion for free- 
dom is checked. 

Raya was showing in her “30-year retrospective of 
News & Letters,” that at each historic turning point, 
even with the best of revolutionaries, it will be incom- 
plete unless a moment of Marxist- Humanism is concre- 
tized, like at the 1959 Milan conference (of those with a 
state-capitalist position). 

Asking how Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution can be the basis for our activity is 
not a matter of saying what page relates to youth. For 
example, look at how with Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion we discussed Luxemburg as revolutionist and anti- 
militarist, yet what was stressed was post-Marx Marx- 
ism. With Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution what is important is the structure of the 
book, which begins with the nature of the epoch but 
doesn’t end there; rather it continues through all mo- 
ments of the dialectic, especially when you get to the 
difference between unilinear and multi-linear pathways 
to revolution. 

U. of Michigan protests 

Ann Arbor, Michigan— Forty-nine protesters, most of 
them students at the University of Michigan, were ar- 
rested when they refused to leave the office of U.S. 
Representative Carl Pursell on Sept. 23. Before getting 
dragged out, they had occupied the office for several 
hours while about 60 more rallied outside. 

“It’s part of a four-day pledge of resistance against 
the U.S.-supported air war in El Salvador,” one partici- 
pant said. “They are bombing in the liberated zones, 
wiping out the population. We chose to occupy Purcell's 
office because he voted for aid to El Salvador and aid 
to the Contras in Nicaragua. We want to. break the si- 
lence in the media about what the U.S. is supporting in 
El Salvador.” The leaflets that the Latin American Soli- 
darity Committee issued for the protest said, “No more 
waiting for the invasion.” 

This demonstration is not the only kind of pro- 
test against Reaganism at Michigan since classes 
began three weeks , ago. Meetings on South Africa, 
Central America and campus military research 
have been attracting as many as 150 students, 
many of them new to the movement. 

On Friday, Sept. 20, fifty students attended the uni- 
versity regents meeting in Ann Arbor to testify against 
university investments in South Africa and against 
weapons research on campus. First they heard the re- 
gents vote to reduce, but not eliminate their invest- 
ments in South Africa. Later, when a vote was finally 
called on “free” (sic) campus research, (that is, no re- 
striction on military research) it took all of 20 seconds 
for the regents to take a unanimous stance supporting 
Reagan’s militarization. 

Angry students in “Campus Against Wars in Space” 
called a meeting two days later to decide how to re- 
spond. Already a conference is planned for Oct. 4-5 and 
they are urging professors to join the growing number 
of academics across the country who have signed a 
pledge refusing to engage in weapons research. But 
some students want to protest the regents’ decision im- 
mediately. One woman said, “ I don’t want to wait until 
they meet again next month. I want to- do something 
right now. Several of us are meeting to decide how to 
respond immediately.” — Activist, Ann Arbor 
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Fight militarism, 
censorship at WSU - 

Detroit, Mich. — "The South End will not accept any 
United States military advertising for the duration of 
the 1985-86 school year.” Such was the opening sen- 
tence of the first editorial of the fall semester, written 
by Patricia Maceroni, editor of The South End, the 
Wayne State University (WSU) newspaper. The Sept. 3 
editorial has brought a threat of dismissal for Maceroni 
and reinstatement of military ads from the Student 
Newspaper Publications Board that oversees the paper. 

Maceroni ended military recruiting in the pages of 
The South End because, she wrote, “The U.S. govern- 
ment is instituting a policy of terror and sabotage not 
only on the governments of Central America, but on the 
people as welL.If by refusing to publish recruitment 
schedules we save one person from being ‘the few, the 
proud the dead,’ the campaign would have been worth* 
it.” 

The board that supervises The South . End claims 
it should have been consulted before the ban. Yet 
support for the ban has ranged from student coun- 
cil resolution in favor of the ban, published in The 
South End, to a stream of letters to the editor ex- 
pressing support. The anti-militarist policy has 
sparked discussion and heated arguments on cam- 
pus about Reagan’s militarism. ^ : 

•A letter to the editor by the WSU News and Letters 
youth committee stated, “When we sponsored a lecture 
by the Marxist-Humanist philosopher Raya Dunayev- 
skaya this March, she spoke of her founding in 1955 in 
Detroit, a new kind of revolutionary journalism and 
newspaper, News & Letters, to give expression to the 
voices for freedom then being stifled by McCarthyism, 
and to articulate a philosophy of liberation:.. Isn’t that 
tune (of McCarthyism) being heard at Wayne State as 
the ‘student’ pub board moves to punish Maceroni?” 
The letter concluded with an invitation to all who 
agree, to join the youth committee when it shows the 
video tape of Dunayevskaya’s lecture. 

— News & Letters at W.S.IL 

Students seek to link 
anti-nuke, divestment, labor 

Los Angeles, Cal.— The effort to force the University 
of California to divest itself of stock in corporations that 

■ do business in South Africa joined with the anti-nuclear 
struggle, Sept. 20 in Los Angeles, when over 100 stu- 
dents picketed the Board of Regents meeting at UCLA. 
The regents were meeting to renew a five-year contract 
with the two largest nuclear weapons laboratories in the 
country and the students demanded that all university 
connections both with South Africa and nuclear weap- 
ons be severed. 

Though as expected the regents voted to continue the 
university’s ties with the Livermore and Los Alamos 
National Laboratories (both of which are now engaged 
in Star Wars research), the students insisted that the 
battle is far from over. “I think the whole issue of 
South Africa is so much on students’- minds that they 
are going to get more active now, and that will make it 
harder for the university to continue to do war re> 
search,” one student said. 

The students alsA entered the regents meetings 
and shouted slogans against apartheid during the 
regents’ short discussion of divestiture, which it 
. 8 till refuses to agree to. In addition .to the UCLA 
students who participated last spring in the anti- 
apartheid protest at "Mandela City,” ike protest 
also included several dozen students who came 
. down from UC-Berkeley. Along the way, the 
Berkeley students stopped off at a strike at the 
Watsonville cannery and frozen food company in 
Santa Cruz to show support for over 1,000 work- 
ers who have been on strike there for two weeks. 

The Berkeley and UCLA students ended the day by 
holding a protest at the South African Consulate which 
was joined by activists and students from several other 
high schools and colleges. Though these protests were 
not massive, the links they established between anti-nu- 
clear, South African solidarity, and labor movements 
point to some new directions for student activism in the 
year ahead. — Participant 
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OUR LIFE AHD TINES 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Mitterrand grasps at imperialist straws 


Francois Mitterrand, in the deepest international cri- 
sis of his Socialist government, has dug in his heels, 
Reagan-Thatcher style, and appealed to the rankest 
French chauvinism to cover over his government’s 
crimes in the French “empire.” From the moment that 
his "state terrorists” bombed the Greenpeace ship 
Rainbow Warrior and murdered one crewman in 
Auckland, New Zealand, where the ship was preparing 
to sail into waters of France’s upcoming Pacific nuclear 
tests, all questioning of official denial of involvement 
was attacked as an insult to the dignity of the military. 

Mitterrand demonstrated his “firmness” by traveling 
to French Guiana to witness an attempted satellite 
launch, and to the Pacific isle of Muroroa to observe a 
nuclear bomb test. 

He demonstrated his firmness also by the govern- 
ment’s consistent denial of any role in the bombing, and 
non-cooperation with any outside inquiry. Even the 
proof of high-level military involvement by Le Monde’s 
investigation, which forced the resignations of Defense 
Minister Hemu and espionage chief Admiral Lacoste, 
has not changed the government “stonewalling”, admit- 
ting to nothing unless it was common knowledge. 

Premier Fabius refused to name additional agents in- 
volved in the Greenpeace bombing (because, in a phrase 
borrowed from the Nazis, they were "only following or- 


ders”) and on the other hand has refused to pursue to 
the end the ones who first gave those orders. 

The whole appeal to the most reactionary, racist ele- 
ments of France’s military and society testifies to the 
distance Mitterrand has separated himself from the mil- 
lions of workers and youth who voted Socialist expect- 
ing something different from the old Gaullist parties. It 


Guadeloupe’s victory 



Six days of general strike and barricade fighting with 
police by the Black masses of Point-a-Pitre succeeded in 
freeing independence leader Georges Faisans from a 
French prison. Faisans (above, with his family) had re- 
ceived a three-year sentence for assaulting a white 
teacher in this French colony after the racist teacher 
had kicked a Black student. 

When Faisans weakened and was hospitalized during 
a hunger strike on July 22, Guadeloupe exploded. Even 
pro-independence, Left and labor groups who had called 


reinforces the direction Mitterrand has already taken, to 
side with settlers against the Kanak freedom movement 
in New Caledonia and to align himself with colonialist 
elements in what is left of France’s possessions. 

Neither will he stop the Pacific nuclear testing. Will 
the French youth, who have built a massive anti-racist 
movement, allow Mitterrand to continue unhindered? 

over French racism 

for demonstrations and strikes were stunned by their 
size and militancy, as thousands of poor and unem- 
ployed youths literally took over the capital. 

Youths on the barricades condemned the sen- 
tencing of Faisans as racist and attacked their cri- 
sis-ridden society: "There is no work, there’s too 
much injustice,” they cried. The protesters includ- 
ed other Caribbeans, immigrants drawn to Guade- 
loupe’s slums by its relatively more prosperous 
economy: Dominicans and Haitians. 

Three points of reference for 1985 were voiced by all:) 
(1) the memory of 1967 when French police massacred] 
60 Blacks in Guadeloupe after riots broke out when a. 
Black union was refused the 2% raise they had demand- 
ed; (2) the example of the South African youth, seen on 
TV daily; (3) the example of the FLNKS independence 
movement in New Caledonia, whose representatives at- 
tended a meeting of independence fighters from] 
throughout France’s colonies, in Guadeloupe in April. ’ 


China: dissent remains 

The pensioning off of ten Politburo members and 
nearly a fifth of the Chinese Communist Party Central 
Committee, many of whom had gained prominence dur- 
ing Mao Zedong’s Cultural Revolution, was reported fa- 
vorably by the Western press as proof of an air of relax- 
ation in China. Commentators were impressed that 
Deng Xiaoping could patiently wait to remove political 
# opponents without force. 

But to other voices as diverse as Wang Xizhe, impris- 
oned for his writing just as he had been under Mao for 
his co-writing of the “Whither China” proclamation; Fu 
Yuehua, imprisoned and slandered for her activity with 
peasant protests; and Wang Ruoshui, removed as an 
editor of People’s Daily for his advocacy of the hu- 
manism of Marx, Deng has reacted quite differently. 

Over 25 years ago the symbol of Mao’s “Great Leap 
Forward” was a backyard blast furnace run by peasants 
on the commune in their spare time. We are told that 
the individual entrepreneur symbolizes Deng’s modern- 
ization, using his flat either to run a restaurant or build 
computers. What the two have in common is attempting 
a shortcut to industrialization by enlisting mass partici- 
pation; one more by forced labor, but neither having 
anything to do with “freely associated labor.” 

Polish women lead strikes 

On Aug. 27, 1985, noting the anniversary of the his- 
toric strike in Gdansk shipyards, Lech Walesa comment- 
ed: “Five years ago we took a huge gulp of democracy... 
No nation, and in particular the Polish nation, will give 
' up freedom for slavery and democracy for dictatorship.” 

Solidarity ideals are concretized anew in the ever new 
forms emerging in opposing the present crisis. 

Women have used the same form of strike that was 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 

When they tell you to "buy American,” they sell 
It you a Japanese car with a Chrysler nameplate, or 
an American car whose wiring harness was as- 
sembled in Mexico, and other parts from other 
places. Capital has no trouble being international 
in its search for greater profits. Will we be as in- 
ternational in our search for solutions? 

It is as a contribution to internationalism that I am 
so excited about the new Mexican edition, just off the 
press, of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. I am sure this 
book can be an important force in developing this kind 
of solidarity between workers in the U.S. and Mexico, 
and indeed, all Latin America. 

The deep digging Raya Dunayevskaya does, especially 
^ in the neglected last decade of Marx’s life, rescues 
Marx’s new world vision from what all his would-be fol- 
lowers have made of it. She shows that for Marx there 
was no iron wall between industrially developed nations 
and the undeveloped. 

As against either the union leadership’s view of other 
countries as the enemy or the narrow solidarity of soli- 
darity committees "and the Left here as just helping an- 
other people “over there,” this book is a powerful edu- 
cation on possibilities for new relations and new allies 
between labor movements North and South of the bor- 
der. The first step in creating those new relations is get- 
ting our heads clear on the path to solutions of the cri- 
sis. This book shows you how “everywhere the paths to 
freedom are open before us.” 


successful at Rosa Luxemburg factory (see May, 1985 
N&L). In Zyrardow Stella textile factory the women re- 
fused to turn on their machines after the breakfast 
break. When other workers became aware of the silence 
in one department they came over too. The striking 
women refused to talk with the factory director and 
laughed out of the hall the prosecutor who threatened 
them with jail for staging an “illegal” strike. 

When finally a representative of the Ministry of La- 
bor and Wages came they refused to send representa- 
tives to talk with him about terms. Instead of a strike 
committee all women took turns speaking for everbody. 
They got the wage raise in two days, and the manage- 
ment of Poikres factory in Zyrardow agreed to reinsti- 
tute free Saturdays as soon as the demand was made. 

Thailand’s ongoing crisis 

Jitters went through the ruling class in September 
when, with a deepening economic crisis gripping the 
land, one faction of the ruling military tried to over- 
throw another. But the deeper worry was over the op- 
pressive living conditions of the masses in a society so 
poor, and so reactionary toward women, that peasant 
families sell girl children into prostitution for $50. Such 
practices have helped to make Bangkok into a prostitu- 
tion capital, complete with brochures advertising “sex 
tours” endorsed by the king and queen. 

One song by Carabao, a new singing group, laments: 

Poverty — who can stand it? 

Her father is very old. Her mother is ill. 

Her sisters and brothers must go on living. 

She is the scorn of all others... 

Youth and urban workers have been flocking to hear 
them. 

In 1973, the rulers remember, the student youth and 
the urban poor overthrew the government, and briefly 
established a measure of democracy. 


Libya expels workers 

Libya’s Kadafy has attempted once again to destabi- 
lize his neighbors, especially Tunisia, by suddenly ex- 
pelling tens of thousands of foreign workers from Li- 
byan soiL Tunisians, Egyptians, Mauretanians, Nigeri- 
ans and other nationalities were kicked out, while 
Moroccans and Sudanese— whose governments Kadafy 
is courting— were allowed to stay. Tunisians were given 
the choice of adopting “Libyan Arab” nationality or of 
leaving immediately. 

As one expelled worker put it: ‘To become Libyan 
would mean not only abandoning my nationality, but 
probably also my bricklayer’s trade, in order to go into 
the army and maybe, who knows, then being sent to 
Chad or Lebanon. Because I refused, the Libyan revolu- 
tionary Committee gave me half a day to pack and re< 
fused to let me have the $2500 I’d saved.” 

The largest number affected are the Tunisians: 
27,090 out of 80,000 in Libya have been expelled so 
far. Urey go back to a country which already has 
250,000 unemployed. Most are from the improver- 
ished southern part of Tunisia, where anti-govern- 
ment food riots broke out in 1984. 

The independent General Union of Tunisian Workers 
(UGTT) condemned the ‘inhuman and repressive mea- 
sures, unjustified politically and morally, taken by the 
Libyan authorities,” and stated that “the workers cate- 
gorically reject' all foreign intervention” in their country. 
While agreeing to work with the T unisian government 
to alleviate the plight of the unemployed and the newly 
expelled workers, the UGTT at the same time refused 
the government proposal to give up their own economic 
and social demands because of the crisis. 

This is one fruit of the Libyan-Morocco accord at 
Oujda one year ago, which stunned U.S. and French im- 
perialism. Will a Libyan- Sudanese accord be next? 
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Reagan-Gorbachev summit can’t 
hide two worlds in each country 


by Felix Martin, labor Editor 

Fifty years ago in the midst of the militant, labor 
niggles that established the CIO, die movement of la- 
r forced Congress to pass the Wagner Act establish- 
the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). It en- 
ed the workers the right to form their own independ- 
t unions, but at the same time regulated the form 
t the workers’ movement could take, 
low the union bureaucrats have woken up to the re- 
ty that the NLRB ’can be used against labor, espe- 
y now that we have Reagan as president and his 
ti-labor appointees on the Board. Even that chief un- 
in bureaucrat, AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland, had 
| state that the NLRB “is now a deterrent to collec- 
ye bargaining, a weapon of the most retrograde, anti- 
uon employers who have aggressively engaged in prac- 
;es contrary to the spirit of the law.” 

JJEAS WORTH DYING FOR 

As a worker, I was never satisfied with the Wagner 
ct. I grew up in mining country in Appalachia, and 
hen the miners were fighting in the 1930 b, our goal 
is worker control of production. Miners didn’t 
>' lay down their lives for that idea of freedom. Many 
' us back then knew that the Wagner Act was an at- 
inpt to buy off the movement, to divert the movement 
om revolution. 

There was one country in the 1930s where workers 
d move to revolution, and that was Spain. But the 
workers were defeated by fascism, and the la- 
movement in this countary was diverted. When 
orld War II started, most of the labor bureaucrats in 
merica agreed to a “no-strike pledge” for the duration 
' the war. 

I remember coming home from fi ghting the war, 
ghting for freedom— os we had been told — and 
tiding that the CIO unions we had fought to es- 
tblish were being transformed into their opposite, 
ith the union bureaucrats acting to control the 
(continued on page 3) 




TO SO THROUGH THE Motions ’ « 


: ' by Michael Connolly 

. National Organizer, News and Letters * : ; 

Secretary of State George Shultz’s speech to the 
North Atlantic Assembly Oct. 14 — in which he took is- 
sue with National Security adviser Robert McFarlane’s 
view that a “loose” interpretation of the 1972 anti-bal- 
listic missile treaty allows testing and deployment of 
Reagan’s “Star Wars” space weapons — was hailed in the 
media as demonstrating Reagan’s new “flexibility” on 
the path to the summit Nov. 19-20 with Russia’s Gorba- 
chev. Shultz suggested that the U.S. would be willing to 
hunt its “Star Wars” program to research, in the inter- 
ests of “bridging differences^’ 

- The truth, however, is that Ronald Reagan’s “flexibil- 
ity”— cm strategic arms, as on all questions — is forked- 
tongued. It is ludicrous to think that he intends to 
spend tens of billions on space weapons research for 
Star Wars systems and then never test or deploy them. 
More importantly, despite his high popularity ratings 
after “hijacking the hijackers, Rambo-style,” profound 
problems within the Western allies are forcing him to 
adopt the appearance of serious negotiations with Gor- 
bachev..':-;;;;;':' 

PRESSURE FROM PEACE MOVEMENT 

West Europe’s peace movement, far from having “run 
out of steam” (Henry Kissinger’s analysis of the lack of 
mass demonstrations in recent months), continues to ex- 
ert great pressure on. Reagan’s NATO allies. 

Just as tiie Dutch government, for example, was seek- 
ing to approve the deployment of cruise missiles on its 
territory. Prime Minister Lubbers received a petition 
against deployment bearing the names of four million of 


his citizens— one-fourth of the country’s total popula- 
tion? Add to this the generally good impression Mikhail 
Gorbachev made on TV as the “new man at the helm” 
in his visit with France’s Pres. Mitterrand the first week 
in October, and it is clear that the NATO allies are jit- 
tery on two fronts: their fear of the undercurrent of 
mass unrest, which burst out last month among youth 
in Britain and West Germany; and their nervousness 
about the kind of protection they receive under the U.S. 
nuclear umbrella in the case of war. Ever since Reagan 
and Weinberger began talking about “theater nuclear 
war” in the early 1980s, West Europe has worried that 
it will turn out to be the “theater.” 

This is what motivates the flurry of pre-summit con- 
sultation meetings, whether Reagan’s invitation to the 
seven so-called industrial democracies — U.S., West Ger- 
many, Japan, Britain, France, Italy and Canada— to 
New York on Oct. 24; or his NATO foreign ministers 
meeting, hurriedly held to accommodate Belgium and 
Holland, whose leaders felt left out. 

And even though no one can predict what will be 
dreamed up at either the pre-summit meetings or at the 
summit itself, it is the mass pressure from below that 
prevents the super-powers from going to war at this 
moment. Thus, what is likely to emerge from the Gene- 
va summit is a low-key show that Russia and the U.S. 
will continue to “co-exist on the planet.” Whether it 
takes the form of cultural and science exchanges, or of 
continuing arms control talks, however, it cannot mask 
the never ending creation of new weapons for war. 

None of the propaganda proposals for cuts in 
nuclear weapons made py Gorbachev or by Reag- 
an in the past months would halt the development 
of the latest technologies— on their own side — 
whether the U.S.’s Trident II missiles, and 
"Stealth” bombers, or- Russia’s SS-24 and SS-25 
missiles. And the "deep cuts” in strategic arm- 
, (continued on page 10) 
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Anti-military, anti-apartheid protests in U.S. 


by Lou Turner 

Because the Black rebellions in Britain have signaled a 
tu> flashpoint in the dialectics of liberation in the Black 
*rld, I have turned over my column to an article compiled 
tm in-person reports we have just received from Nigel 
iiinten and Dave Black. — L.T. 

London, England— Two weeks ago Brixton ignited, 
m open with Black rage against the police. It began 
aen police sparked off the assault on the Brixton po- 
:e station after an officer shot Whs. Cherry Groce 
idle invading her home in search for her son. She will 
•ver walk again and no officer has been charged as 

Then last week, Tottenham, to be exact Broadwater 
irm, ignited, where Black youth had to fight the Nazis 
id the police to set up their Youth Association three 
are ago. Broadwater, concrete jungle of gray tower 
ocks built like a castle, is where local authorities send 
lack people. 

ROADWATER FARM REVOLT 

Barely a week after Brixton, the police, without a 
urrant, searched the house of a member of the Youth 
tsociation, and in the commotion they pushed his 
other, Mrs. Cynthia Garrett, bringing on a heart at- 
ck. They continued the search as she lay dying awl 
lored pleas by her children to call an amhiilaiw, on 
eir radio. 

Word quickly spread. Youth met in the Youth 
ssoeiation; 45 minutes later they attacked the 

(continued on page 9) 


Wayne State editor fired 

Detroit, Mich. — A series of protests at Wayne 
State university followed the firing of Patty Maceroni, 
editor of the campus newspaper, South End. She was 
fired Oct. 3 for ba nning military recruiting ads as a pro- 
test against Reagan’s wars on Central America and for 
refusing to resume the ads when ordered by the Stu- 
dent Newspaper Publications Board. That independent 
student activity is sure to find some other form of ex- 
pression now that Maceroni agreed Oct. 25 to lift the 
military ad ban and the Publications Board allowed her 
to remain editor. 

At the time she was fired, 150 students and other 
supporters of the ad ban jammed into the hearing room, 
although none were allowed to speak. However, just be- 
fore the hearing 50 supporters participated in a “speak- 
out” that the WSU News and Letters Youth committee 
helped coordinate. The following week, Oct. 8, 50 stu- 
dents marched from a rally on Gullen Mall to Macken- 
zie Halt to demand a meeting with WSU President, 
David Adamany. WSU Public Safety officers blockaded 
the doors and punched one protestor who tried entering. 
On Oct. 17, 75 students again rallied to support Macero- 
ni. ■ ■ 

Many students see the Administration’s silencing anti- 
militanst voices on campus in order to secure a military 
research contract. Maceroni did not mention the origi- 
nal reason for stopping the ads in her Oct. 25 statement 
to tiie Publications Board. Yet, during the month-long 
campaign of support for her decision to stop recruiting 
(continued on page 11) 


South African protest week 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Anti-apartheid activities 
throughout Los Angeles the week of Oct. 7 climaxed on 
Saturday, Oct. 12, when over 1,000 people marched and 
rallied in support of the freedom struggle in South Afri- 
ca. The crowd’s spirit was high as we marched down 
Crenshaw Blvd., a Black shopping district, and shoppers 
and passere-by cheered us and joined in. 

There was no doubt in anyone’s mind that the free- 
dom movement in South Africa was not something 
“over there” and removed from us, but part of our daily 
lives here. At the rally, a representative of the ANC cri- 
tiqued the view that American businesses are a “prog- 
ressive” force within South Africa by saying: “If those 
companies are telling you that they are helping progress 
within South Africa, why don’t you ask them how come 
they’re not helping progress for workers here in the 
U.S.? If they’re so good at fighting racism, why aren’t 
they doing something about racism and unemployment 
here?” The crowd went wild with spontaneous, loud, 
sustained cheers. 

Earlier in the week, 200 students had rallied on the 
campus of Cal State-L.A. to hear an array of student 
and community speakers. One of the most powerful 
talks was by Taeisha Weh, a Black woman student 
from Cal State-Sacramento. 

She spoke of her own personal reality of grow- 
ing up Black and poor in America, a condition fac- 
ing the majority of Black children in the U.S. to- 
day. "It’s not just in South Africa but right here,” 
(continued on page 8) 
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Ounei speaks on Kanak independence, women’s liberation 


Editor’s Note: Susanna Ounei, a representative of the Ka- 
nak Socialist National Liberation Front (FLNKS) and 
founder of the Group of Kanak and Exploited Women in 
Struggle (GFKEL) in New Caledonia, is currently travelling 
worldwide, including 20 cities in the United States, to tell 
the story of the Kanak fight for freedom and independence. 
The ongoing Kanak struggle, since the French colonization 
in 1853, peaked in December, 1984 when the Kanaks defied 
Mitterrand’s postponement of independence by declaring the 
provisional government of Kanaky. (See January -February, 
1985 News & Letters.) Below are excerpts from her two 
talks in Detroit on Sept. 15-16 and from an interview giv- 
en in the Chicago office of News & Letters on Oct. 3. 

Since the beginning, the women were always the 
grassroots of the struggle. It was the women who raised 
the children and hid them while the men went to war 
against the French. The French understood that, and 
when they killed they killed not only the men but also 
the women. 

The women worked quite hard during the occupation 
of land. When we go to occupy land, we don’t go by car, 
we go by foot and it’s not flat land but like a mountain. 
We build a symbolic Kanak house on the land to tell 
the whites this is our land and they don’t have to come 
back to it, We start at 3:00 or 4:00 a.m. because the 
men have to go to the forest and cut the trees and the 
women get herbs and the thick skin of trees to use for a 
roof. 

Some of the men stand guard because the fas- 
cists come with guns ready to shoot our people. 
When they come— the white settlers or the army — 
we both, men and women, face them. So after each 
occupation of land each movement or each group 
says what we think about the occupation — if it 
was positive or if there was something wrong or if 
there is any s ugg estion. We stand up and say 
what we think. We raise the problem of women, 
the exploitation of women in the tribe, in the 
house, everywhere. 

For us (Kanak women), we have to politicize every- 
thing to get a just society. Their (Kanak men) attitude 
to the women is just exactly that of the white settlers, 
the rich folks, the army. Other political movements cre- 
ated their own women’s section to cook for the men 
when they had general assemblies. We wanted a group 
to fight against that. 

Women wanted to talk about contraception. Before, 
in our society, we always had contraception. If a woman 


Nursing gets two-tier wages 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The two-tier wage system has 
come to nursing. Maybe it has been with us for a while, 
but since we don’t talk about our wages, I had to dis- 
cover this by accident. Part of my job is to orient new 
nurses. A new office worker had accidentally left a new 
nurse’s application for employment in the folder that 
was given to me for her orientation. 

On this application was her starting wage. I was 
shocked to See that it was $2.00 an hour less than any 
other LVN is making. The reason given was, “She is a 
new graduate with no experience.” She is still doing the 
same work and putting in the same hours -as any other 
LVN there. She has the same responsibilities as any 
other LVN. This seems grossly unfair to me. 

If they get away with this, I can only see nurses’ wag- 
es, which are already too low, becoming even lower in 
the future It is time nurses started talking to each oth- 
er and trying to change this unjust system, not only for 
themselves but for society as a whole. 

— Los Angeles nurse 

NOW: Boycott Sunkist! 

Ed. Note — The Los Angeles chapter of the National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW) organized a picket line at the of- 
fices of Sunkist on Sept. 28 to protest discriminatory prac- 
tices of Seabord Lemon Association, one of the Sunkist 
packing houses. The following is from a leaflet they distrib- 
uted prior to the picket. 

Sunkist packinghouses discriminate against women. 
Jobs are segregated according to sex. All women except 
office secretaries are sorters, washers and packers. Su- 
pervisors, leadmen, mechanics, mechanic’s helpers, fork- 
lift operators, pallet lift operators, shipping clerks, 
watchmen and receivers are male. All these jobs are 
paid higher wages and receive merit and seniority wage 
increases. Women are not offered these jobs and are 
turned down when they request them. 

In recent years, Sunkist introduced machinery to do 
much of the work done by the women. Many women 
with experience have been laid off or terminated, but 
new, inexperienced men are hired and the jobs are not 
even offered to the , women. Since May, 1985, over 170 
women have signed up to file a lawsuit for sex discrimi- 
nation. 

NOW is calling for a nationwide consumer boycott of 
all Sunkist lemons until the workers win their lawsuit. 
You and your organization can support the thousands of 
women employed by Sunkist lemon packinghouses. 

Please don’t buy Sunkist lemons! 


wanted to have children she could — if not she could go 
to one of the older women who knew what herbs or 
leaves she could use. But since the church came, it is a 
crime to talk about contraception, so we organize to 
fight that... 

WOMEN AND INDEPENDENCE 

It is very important to be inside the liberation move- 
ment and link up our problems politically. My sister* 
and I were the first to talk not only about women, but 
about independence. And we were with the first to or- 
ganize a political movement for independence. We 
worked everywhere. We began by politicizing our lead- 
ers and then we talked to the people... 

We say we don’t want to be like in Algeria and 
after independence we’re left without our customs 
and not able to do anything. And we say which 
customs because in our culture now we have cus- 
toms that exploit the people. But they came to us 


Susanna 

Ounei, 

Kanak 

freedom 

fighter 



with colonization and the Church. The French did 
not understand our language or the way we did 
things. They changed the idea of "chief and his 
brothers” to "chief and his subjects.” Also, we 
have no word for "bastard.” That is a white word. 
The children stay with the mother and her family 
and there is no difference. 

It is the women who link up the families, the clan. 
When they marry they also take their land with them 
to link up the families. They come to their husband’s 
family with their Kanak money for the exchange so the 
man can’t say she came with nothing. She comes from 
w her home with her dignity, her land, her Kanak money 
and everything. That was our custom. Now since coloni- 


* Ounei explained that "aster” here refers to a women comrade. 


The full horror of Bhopal 
is still unfolding 

The horrors of Bhopal have yet to be fully acknowl- 
edged by either the Indian authorities or the press in 
the U.S. On Dec. 3, 1984, a leak of methyl isocyanate 
from the Union Carbide pesticide plant in Bhopal 
caused the worst industrial accident in history. In addi- 
tion to the thousands who were killed, more than 
200,000 people were injured, mostly women. 

Of 100 women interviewed recently by the Indian fe- 
minist journal, Manushi, 95 suffered from burning in 
the eyes, chest and urinary tract as well as dimness of 
vision. The menstrual cycle of 50 women had been af- 
fected. Pain during sexual intercourse and dizziness 
have become common complaints. There have also been 
many cases of spontaneous abortion in the wake of the 
disaster and pregnant women are worried about the 
physical and mental deformities of fetuses. 

Many of the women’s lives have been wrecked by loss 
of family members or changed attitudes of their rela- 
tives towards them. In the patriarchal Indian society, 
when often-times marriage is the only form of social 
life, mothers are worried that no one will be willing to 
marry girls who are affected by the gas and husbands 
are repudiating wives who have suffered from the inci- 
dent and are entering polygamous relations. 

When the grass-roots and women-sponsored organiza- 
tion Morcha suggested that women should get abor- 
tions while they can, government advisers insisted that, 
“It is highly irresponsible and unwarranted for women 
to be advised to have abortions.” Now women are angry 
because it is too late for abortions, and because the 
same experts who are telling women there is no proof of 
deformed fetuses are getting ready to measure fetal de- 
fects for their academic research papers! 

In recent months several women’s demonstrations 
have taken place, including a sit-down which stopped 
the superfast Tamil Nadu Express train for three hours 
and where 150 women were arrested as a result. Women 
of Bhopal are demanding their right to accurate inform- 
ation and medical termination of pregnancies as well as 
changes in the anti-woman and anti-people’s policies of 
the government and the medical system in India. 


zation and religion or the Bible they say the won| 
should stay home and be used as a slave. , 

MARRIAGE CUSTOM CORRUPTED 

In New Caledonia we have the mainland and thre« 
lands. On the mainland they still keep their custom 
not all, but the marriage exchange. But on the isla 
of Mate and Lifu the marriage custom is corrupte 
there is no exchange. The man buys the woman-: 
family gives her family money. So we protest agaj 
that. 1 

They never introduce New Caledonia to the resf 
the World as Black people, but as Tahitian. They i 
hide us. Kanaks make up 43% of the population v 
the rest made up of whites, Polynesian, Chinese, j 
The French use these people against us. They give j 
first to whites, then Chinese, Polynesian, and last 
Kanaks. Then they say Kanaks are too lazy to ge 
job. 

There are some whites who are with us. For us t 
are welcome. They can stay in our countryside, 
know who is our enemy. Those whites who underst 
our struggle and identify with us, we protect them. 

Silkwood: still no justice 

Nov. 13 marks the eleventh anniversary of the myi 
rious death (murder) of Karen Silkwood as she was 
route to a meeting with a New York Times reportei 
expose health and safety violations at the Kerr Mc( 
plutonium plant where die worked. To this date, her 
ther is still fighting the company and the courts on 
half of her children for the financial settlement tha 
rightfully theirs. 

In 1979, a U.S. district court awarded her three cb 
ren $10.5 million in punitive damages, but this ' 
overturned by an appeals court in 1981 on the grou 
that the nuclear industry is federally regulated i 
therefore not subject to punitive damages. In JanUi 
1984, the U.S. Supreme Court threw out the latter d 
sion, stating that federal law does not make the nucJ 
industry immune from state punishment for safety 
lations. Consideration of the damages award was eg 
bounced back to the appellate court, where it has 
before a three-judge panel for over a year and a half. 

Bill Silkwood has vowed to follow the case to a 
end. “The nuclear people can’t say that you cannot 
them anymore...I think that’s an accomplishment; 
Karen. After all, whatever this lawsuit does is an 
compUshment for her,” 

Remember Karen Silkwood! 



women- 

worldwide 


On Oct. 5, 224 prominent South African women 
sued a statement supporting the “courage and ini 
tive” of Dr. Wendy Orr, a 25-year-old white surgeoi 
Port Elizabeth who publicly revealed that 286 polit 
detainees she had examined in two months had b 
victims of police brutality. Her charges resulted i 
judge’s order banning further assault on detainess, 
Dr. Orr has since been reassigned to “other duties,” j 
venting her from seeing prisoners. Her direct supei 
Dr. Ivor Lang, was one of two doctors censured 
events leading to the death of Black Consciousi 
leader Steve Biko in 1977. ’ 

In a controversy reminiscent of the early 1970s, 
minist professors at Michigan State University have 
posed a calendar published by the MSU pompom te 
in vMch flie women were photographed in bathing s 
along with fully dressed male university officials, incl 
ing President DiBaggio. One professor commented 1 
as blatant as that sexist message is, it is but a small 
ken of the sexism throughout the university. 

■ * • * 

Women in Switzerland now legally hive equal ri| 
in marriage in a law narrowly approved by voters, S 
22, despite opposition from conservatives who cal 
“anti-family and anti-marriage.” Previous laws had 
en a husband control over choice of residence, his wi 
finances even if accumulated before marriage, and 
ability to get a job. The law follows women’s receh 
the right to vote federally in 1971 and the passage ol 
equal rights amendment to the Swiss constitution 
1981. 

* * * 

A new report by 9 to 5, called “Hidden Victims,” 
veals the miserable condition of clerical workers. ’ 
national growth rate for clerical jobs has slowed to 
less than that for all employment, Detroit, for exam 
lost 40% of clerical jobs since 1980; in 1983, cler 
workers’ median income was only $257 above povi 
level for a family of four ($10,435). High tech has 
brought high-paying jobs to women workers — it 
brought the exact opposite. 

(Information from off our bat 
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ou have to fight shutdowns, Japan or U.S 


£ Note: The following excerpt from “From my Ex- 
snce In a Steel Mill” by Eiji Kobayashi, is taken 
Rank & File, which activist Japanese postal 
iers publish to promote international rank-and-file 
r solidarity. This article is part of a dialogue he- 
re Japanese and American activists. Reach Rank 
lie c/o Zentei Omori, 3-9-13 Sanno, Otaku, Tokyo, 

an. 

1971 I was hired at the Japan Special Steel Co., 
But on Feb. 18, 1976 the management suddenly de- 
d a merger with Daido Steel Co., Ltd. and Tokushu 
Co., Ltd. The real meaning of the merger was ab- 
ion by Daido Steel. 

iis move coincided with the reorganization of the 
nese steel industry to cope with the worldwide cri- 
»f that industry, i.e., more centralization through 
;ers and more streamlining and rationalization of 
steel plants. The management announced, “The 
ii plant, the major factory of Japan Special Steel, 
be closed...The union should be dissolved.” 
ie union at first opposed this offer and an- 
nced an anti-merger struggle. The union’s 
te proposal was adopted by 80.6% of the work- 
But the "struggle” meant only "collective bar- 
ling.” Thus, the anti-merger struggle became a 
iission on what conditions workers had to ac- 

f only two months, after only a few collective bar- 
hg sessions, the union leadership offered us a new 

y. They said, “We cannot help accepting the merg- 
acause we want to avoid the worst situation. There 
f way to reconstruct the company independently.” 
by did the union choose to surrender without any 
;gle? Why could not the union defend the jobs of 
i workers and the livelihoods of their families? 

st after the Second World War Japanese steel 
iers began to fight to improve their bad working 
itions, such as low wages, long working hours and 
work in the very hot atmosphere. In 1951 they 
ed the Federation of Steel Workers’ Unions, nation- 
mbrella organization for the steel industry, and 
d a united strike for wage increases, 
r example, in 1954 at Muxoran Mill of Nippon 
t, workers put up a brave struggle for half a year. 
@9 workers of Fuji Steel and Nippon Kokan waged 
'-day strike. However, since 1960 they waned in 
ir. Gradually, right-wing union leaders gained mo- 
urn inside the leadership of the Federation of Steel 
cers’ Unions. 

bat conditions made it possible for right-wing lead- 
o get the leading positions of the Federation? First, 
ig 1956-60 the steel industry had accomplished its 
id rationalization plan aiming at renovation of all 
nhent and construction of new automated steel 
. Following that the new labor control system 
h matched tiie automation was introduced, 
at was called here "the American labor con- 
system,” the Taylor system, plus a small 
ip labor control system like QC (quality cir- 
f. The core of this labor control system is corn- 
ion, an individual worker against another. 
Undermined workers’ feeling of solidarity and 
ed to replace militant union leaders with 
t-wing bureaucrats. 

condly, over 90% of Japanese unionized workers are 
lized on a company-by-company basis. As all ern- 
es, low-level managers and blue-collar employees 
e same firm are represented by one union, the will 
anagement is easily interwoven in union policies 
igh low-level managers. 

Auto Radiator 

ion president vs. workers 

troit, Mich.— -The strike vote meeting we Lad . to- 
Oct. 26, started out with local union president Cal- 
teeves holding up N&L and saying: “Qne of you 
ie is talking to these N&L people. It’s a Commu- 
paper. You people came fleeing from Communism 
ur country. I don’t understand why you are doing 
These people are telling lies on me!” 
en Angelo spoke, who is a bureaucrat above Cal- 
He said that in the contract discussions, U.S. Auto 
us the same song and dance about their problems, 
he never said what happened in the meeting, not 
what the union said. One good thing is that Calvin 
t try to persuade us not to strike. He couldn’t have 
wanted to. We have no choice. 

;er the meeting Calvin came out of the hall and 
ed the man from N&L. He was yelling, “You tell 
>n me!” The N&L man said: “We print what the 
and-file says. So you are saying that the rank-and- 
ies.” Some of us were laughing at Calvin. One of 
jrls said, “If what they put in the paper was lies, 
n wouldn’t be mad.” People who didn’t have the 
r went and got it after that. 

i’re tired of being screwed by the UAW and by the 
iany. There’s no agenda at union meetings. We 
no decisions; we’re nobody. Now we have to strike, 
ve are just supposed to get out there and picket, 
say nothing. — Three U.S. Auto Radiator workers 


Above all, the problems to be solved by collective 
bargaining are limited to those which belong to the au- 
thority of the individual company. Nowadays, problems 
that a worker faces are not rooted in the policy of one 
company but in the whole industry, or to say more cor- 
rectly, in the whole capitalist establishment. 

Japan Special Steel union delegates, facing the prob- 
lem concerning the individual company, could not find 
any way but to accept the merger. They all knew that 
the merger would result in bad Working conditions and 
the disintegration of their union, especially its survived 
militancy, but how could they struggle against the 
merger? It is easy only to say, “workers’ solidarity 
across company boundaries,” but the most important 
thing is to find a way to form it. 



WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 
rank-and-file workers. 

Union membership was highest in 1945. It was 35% of 
the labor force then. A child would be proud of his or 
her father being a union man. Today it is different. In 
1980 union membership was down to 23% of the labor 
force, and by 1984 it had fallen to 18.8%. This is both 
because of management’s tactics against workers, and 
because the unions today are controlled by the labor 
bureaucrats and not the workers themselves. 

FARMWORKERS LEFT OUT 

These figures for union membeiship are only for non- 
agricultural workers. Agricultural workers did not even 
receive the minimum legal rights for organizing unions 
that the Wagner Act gave to other American workers. 

Here in California, the farmworker movement of the 
1960s and ’70s did force the state to create an Agricul- 
tural Labor Relations Board (ALRB). But now that we 
have a conservative governor, Deukmejian, the farm- 
workers are facing the same problems with the ALRB 
that workers, nationally, are facing with the NLRB. 

Cesar Chavez of the United Farm Workers 
(UFW) has had to launch another boycott of Cali- 
fornia grapes— -back to where he started! — be- 
cause the growers have been refusing to sign un- 
ion contracts, and the ALRB has been doing noth- 
ing. 

The living and working conditions for farmworkers in 
this country are made worse by the fact that many 
farmworkers are in the U.S. illegally, and they have no 
rights. The U.S. Supreme Court even ruled that an 
“illegal alien” who is fired for supporting a union cannot 
collect back pay or win reinstatement. 

Some union bureaucrats are trying to set American 
workers against these' so-called “illegal aliens,” telling us 
that they are taking our jobs. But that kind of thinking 
just plays into the hands of the capitalists. The capital- 
ists and the union leaders both want to get us away 
from the truth that we belong to the same class as 
workers everywhere. 

ALL WORKERS SAME CLASS 

I can remember when the farmworkers first organized 
the UFW, and there was a dedication of the union hall 
in Delano. Thousands and thousands of workers came 
out and filled the city park— -farmworkers, auto workers, 
steel workers, rubber workers. It’s that kind of worker 
solidarity we need today, and that includes solidarity 
with workers who are in this country illegally. We all 
belong to the same class. 

Today when I see what the Black workers in South 
Africa are starting to do, taking power in their own 
hands, I think not only that workers all over the world 
have to support their struggle but that what they are 
doing is what we have to do too. It is not the labor bu- 
reaucrats that will show us the way, lobbying Congress 
for one more law because the last one is now being used 
against us, or trying to set workers of the world against 
each other. 

It is we ourselves who have to think and act for our- 
selves and take our fight for our human rights and free- 
dom in our own hands. Otherwise the chaos and inhu- 
manity of this world will- lead Once more to another 
world war — and that would destroy all of us in a nucle- 
ar holocaust. 


L. A. Farmer John strike 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Twelve hundred workers rallied on 
Oct. 18 outside the Farmer John meatpacking plant in 
Vernon, Cal., in support of the plant’s striking workers, 
United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) Local 
274. Shipyard workers, garment workers and farmwork- 
ers were among those who joined other packinghouse 
workers and other UFCW locals for the rally and the 
march. 

Unfortunately it was the union leaders and not the 
rank-and-file workers who spoke at the rally. The work- 
ers we had met on the picket line during the week 
spoke most clearly and forcefully, saying that, despite 
the scabs and the court injunctions limiting picketing, 
they remain determined: 

• “We haven’t had a raise for 3Vfe years. Now they 
want to give us 25$ for the next three years. That’s 25$ 
in 6 x h years! Meanwhile everything has gone up, rent, 
food, everything. And the whole time they froze our 
wages and our benefits, Farmer John kept raising prod- 
uction.” 

• "With this two-tier system, as new workers 
we’re only making half of what the older, workers 
get. But I’m doing the same job. If I’m getting paid 
half as much, I should be able to leave after half a 
day’s work.” 

• “The company is out to destroy our medical and re- 
tirement plan by taking these over from the union. Now 
we get one dollar an hour put towards our pension. 
With the new plan we’d only get 50$ an hour, and that 
wouldn’t start till you had worked here for five years.” 

• “The ‘trees’ that are attached to overhead rails, 
from which the meat is hung, are not safe. They often 
collapse from too much weight. In 1979 the trees on one 
line had so much weight on them that the I-beam sup- 
porting the rail snapped, bringing the whole line crash- 
ing down. That kind of accident could happen again 
anytime.” 

• "If a worker has 1% absences in three months 
he receives a warning, even if he has a doctor’s 
excuse. One man had a triple bypass heart opera- 
tion— -and when he returned to work he ~eceived a 
warning letterl” 

Workers are angry at Teamsters Local 63, whose driv- 
ers and dockworkers are crossing the picket lines, de- 
spite a promise of “150% support.” But five independent 
truckers drove away when they found out there was a 
strike. About 300 UFCW workers are also scabbing, and 
one worker who was picketing said: “Two of those scabs J 
used to be my friends, but I don’t consider them my 
friends any more. I didn’t used to consider myself a un- 
ion man, but the company has forced us into this I 
strike.” 

“I think this will be a harder strike than our last one 
in 1976,” one worker said. “Management is younger and 
more stubborn. But we can be stubborn too. We’re in ’ 
good spirits, and we have no intention of giving up our £ 
fight for our basic rights.” —Strike supporters f 


Exposing Oscar Mayer 

Chicago, 111. — The lead story in “The Chicago Oscar 
Mayer Story” (a management paper — ed.) reports on all 
the records we as workers set at Oscar Mayer, especial- 
ly the 4.6 million pounds shipped by the cooler employ- 
ees for a week in June. 

Oscar Mayer broke all of those records and now they 
are looking for a new contract with a pay cut for us. 
This, after they worked to cheat us out of our money in 
the last contract. 

Not satisfied with telling us how they got 18% more 
production out of us thus far this year, A.C. Dieter’s 
column then proceeds to tell us how if we had sweated 
more “the company would have made more money.” 
The company may have made more money, but you 
know darn well that we as workers would not have 
made another penny! In fact they are always trying to 
cut our pay back, and back and back. 

Then Dieter tells us how to save even more money 
for the company. How? Cut Workers’ Compensation. 
That is, cut the money paid to the workers injured on 
the job and needing time off. Evidently the company is 
hinting we better take less time off. 

If the company wants to save on Workers’ Com- 
pensation we can tell them how. How about pro- 
viding a safer, healthier place for us to work? 
How about not pushing and pushing for prod- 
uction which is what causes accidents to happen? 

When Sherman, Texas went on strike and sent 
pickets up in Chicago, (local president) Piotrowski 
told the workers to cross the line and scab. Now, 
Tennessee is out and it is true again. We end up 
working overtime and more overtime and end up 
hurting the Tennessee workers. What kind of la- 
bor solidarity is that? How can we expect workers 
at other plants to back us up when we don’t back 
them up? 

Piotrowski has always chosen his negotiating commit- 
tee himself, handpicking his buddies. We want to know 
when are we going to have a meeting on our contract, 
and elect our own negotiators, instead of getting those 
mealy-mouthed union stewards on the committee. 

— Excerpted from The Chicago 
Oscar Mayer WORKERS’ Story 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
of News & Letters 

Part II 

Because the visage of Hitler is by no means limited in 
our nuclear age of absolutes to savage apartheid South 
Africa’s undeclared civil war against the Black majority 
population, but as well stamps our world including the 
rulers of the USA headed by Reagan, it is important to 
see that a 30-year Retrospective is made inseparable 
from Perspectives. It is in this context that we turn to 
PartH. 

Part I of this Retrospective had stressed the unique- 
ness of the new post-World War II epoch, as it signalled 
the simultaneity of action and thought — both in the 
U.S. miners’ general strike of 1949-50 that raised alto- 
gether new questions on the Relationship of mental to 
manual labor; and in the 1953 East German Revolt, the 
first ever under Communist totalitarianism, with the 
slogan of “Bread and Freedom.” As against the Mc- 
Carthyism raging in Eisenhowerland, simultaneously 
with these early 1950s revolts came a philosophic break- 
through 1 , penetrating Hegel’s Absolute Idea as compris- 
ing not only development of theory, but a movement 
from practice. 

As I wrote in my Letters on the Absolute Idea, May 
12 and 20, 1953, the relationship of theory to practice 
was not just a mystical expression. It reflected the fact 
that both the development of theory and the movement 
from practice demanded an altogether new relationship 
of theory to practice. Their unity was called the Abso- 
lute Idea. This, I held, needed to be worked out for our 
post-World War II age, to which it was most relevant. 

THIS NEW ILLUMINATION of the dialectic, which 
included both the historic actions and the new ques- 
tions they posed, as well as the philosophic break- 
through we made, found its response in the creation of 
a new type of workers’ paper, which listed the four rev- 
olutionary forces — labor, Black, women, youth — as Rea- 
son. In our Marxist-Humanist paper. News & Letters, 
this was practiced in a unique combination of worker 
and intellectual, with a Black production worker, 
Charles Denby, as editor, and with Raya Dunayevskaya, 
as Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board, as- 
signed to complete the study she had been working on 
once she had designated the new stage of capitalism as 
state-capitalism-. The projection of its absolute opposite, 
completed in 1957-58 in book form, was called Marxism 
and Freedom. 2 * 

In the second edition of Marxism and Freedom 
(1964), a special chapter, “The Challenge of Mao Tse- 
tung,” was added, the last section of which was called 
“In Place of a Conclusion.” This chapter appeared first 
as a special supplement in News & Letters, January 
i962., 

“The odd mixture of Mao’s opportunism and adventu- 
rism, the ordinary imperialist power struggle (both with- 
in the Communist world and outside, as in the conquest 
of Tibet, intrusions into Indian territory, and covetous 
glances cast from Burma to Vietnam, and from Nepal 
to Laos) cannot be separated from the struggle for the 
minds of men. It is here that the irresponsible abuse of 
Marxist language — on the question of ‘revolutions with- 
out pause’ proceeding in a straight line from State 
Plans to ‘Communism’ — makes it imperative to show 
the blind alley into which the dialectic of Mao’s thought 
has led and from which it may catapult the world into 
a nuclear holocaust." (from Marxism and Freedom, 
“The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung”) 

IN THAT SAME YEAR, new and different audi- 
ences for Marxist-Humanism, such as the one reached 
by Dunayevskaya’s being invited by Dr. Erich 
Fromm to participate in the International Symposium 
on Socialist Rumanian, were reached. Her essay on 
“Marx’s Humanism Today” made it clear that Marx’s 
“new Humanism” characterized not only the early Marx 
but the whole of his greatest theoretical work, Capital, 
and that it was most relevant for our age with its myri- 
ad crises. 

As we saw in Part I, we recorded all the 1960s voices 
as they articulated their own experiences and thoughts. 
Many of the pamphlets thus produced were first printed 
in whole or in part in News & Letters. At the same 
time we were conducting classes in the major works of 
HegeL These were based on the various summaries Du- 
nayevskaya had made of Phenomenology of Mind, 
Science of Logic and the Encyclopedia. (These sum- 
maries were later published in a mimeographed pam- 
phlet, Dialectics of Liberation.) 

By 1970, still newer doors opened for Marxist-Hu- 
manism. It was the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth 
and the 200th of Hegel’s. In spring of that year Telos 
published Dunayevskaya’s essay on “Lenin’s Philosophic 

1. Indeed, the philosophic breakthrough in Dunayevskaya’s Letters on 
the Absolute Idea came six weeks before the East German uprising of 
June 17, 1953, (See The Marxist-Humanist Archives, pp. 1797-1812.) 

2. It no sooner was off the press (1958) than Dunayevskaya began talk- 

ing about what she then called a “corollary” to dig deeper and to further 

explain the breakthrough on the Absolute Idea and disclose its ramifica- 

tions in actual events of the day, specifically its relationship to the un- 

folding colonial revolution. (See December 1960, January 1961 letters to 
Herbert Marcuse. Marxist-Humanist Archives pp. 4316.) 
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Ambivalence.” The Yugoslav journal Praxis published 
the chapter as did the It alian journal Aut Aut. 

1974 saw the august body of the Hegel Society of 
America inviting Raya Dunayevskaya to read a paper 
on Hegel’s Absolute Idea as New Beginning at its bien- 
nial conference. (See Art and Logic in Hegel’s Phil- 
osophy, Humanities Press: New Jersey, 1980.) 

Our participation in mass activities — anti- Vietnam 
War, Black Revolution, Youth — was most prominent. 
News & Letters recorded all these activities in the 
1970s. 

As well, we kept up an unabated attack on Nixon’s 
counter-revolution. The June-July, 1970 issue reported 
on “Nixon’s Wars at Home and Abroad,” stressing the 
intensification of the attacks against the youth and the 
massacre of the students at Kent State. We were the 
only ones to draw a parallel between that conflict and 
the assault on the Black students at Jackson State ten 
days later. 

IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE in 1970, John Alan in 
his Black/Red column had reproduced Langston 
Hughes’ poem “The Negro speaks of rivers...” accom- 
panied by a picture and a column on Black culture 
which stressed that it was with labor in the 1930s, and 
not with the intellectual elite of the Harlem Renais- 
sance in the 1920s, that culture began to speak of the 



The Negro Speaks Of Rivers 


I’ve known rivers: 

I’ve known rivers ancient 
as the world and older 
than the flow of human 
blood in human veins. 

My soul has grown deep 
like the rivers. 

I bathed in the Euphrates 
when dawns were 
young. 

I built my hut near the 
Congo and it lulled me 
to sleep. 

I looked up the Nile and 


raised the pyramids 
above it. 

I heard the singing of the 
Mississippi when Abe 
Lincoln went down to 
New Orleans, and I’ve 
seen its muddy bosom 
turn all golden in the 
sunset. 

I’ve known rivers: anci- 
ent, dusty rivers. 

My soul has grown deep 
like the rivers. 

— Langston Hughes 


Just as the Black/Red Conference had resulted in a 
column of the same name in News & Letters, so our 
women’s liberationists began editing a special page of 
N&L and a column called first “Force and Reason” and 
later “Woman as Reason.” (See April 1971 N&L for ex- 
cerpts from their “Who We Are” statement. In that 
same month Michael Connolly wrote the front page 
lead on “Laos Invasion Widens Revolt,” while in the 
October issue Olga Domanski wrote “Nixon Declares 
War on Labor and Blacks with Wage Freeze and Anti- 
Busing Stand.”) 

The center of all world events in 1971 had become a 
totally new stage for the ruling classes with Nixon’s trip 
to Peking. (See the front page article “Nixon to Pe- 
king,” by Raya Dunayevskaya in the N&L of Aug.-Sept. 
1971.*) The whole question of whether a new world axis 
among rulers was being attempted, was discussed, just 
as at the other end of the world, specifically Poland, we 
discussed the possibility of a new stage being represent- 
ed by the uprising which had been reported in great de- 
tail in the February 1971 N&L. Put differently, even be- 
fore the new revolutions in the late 1970s, the early ’70s 
were full of rebellions, whether we speak of Poland or 
Ireland. (See page 1, Aug.-Sept. 1971 N&L on “The Ci- 
vil War in Northern Ireland,” described from Northern 
Ireland by Harry McShane.) 

In early 1972 we saw the birth of the new state of 
Bangladesh. Our January 1972 issue carried a picture of 
Mukti Bahini, freedom fighters of Bangladesh, fighting 
with ancient and modem weapons. The ad we ran for 
the Activist at that time— -the student publication at 
Oberlin College, for which Raya Dunayevskaya became 
an adviser — reflected our continued activity in the 

3. The analyses of this event continued in 1972, (See “And China Makes 
Three” in January, 1972 N&L) an<f bdtj&ne crucial Within the May* 
chapter in Philosophy and Revolution. 

-V. \ V.» * '..tV ; 
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youth movement at home. 

Clearly, far from being an academic question, Ma 


philosophy of revolution became the burning questioi 

of the de 


the revolutions of the 1970s. The process 
opment of Marxist-Humanism, as the expression 
Marxfs Marxism for our age, becomes important to 
low. To a certain extent, we are critical of Part I of 
Retrospective (July 1985 N&L), because it was \ 
nearly limited only to what appeared in N&L. Newi 
Letters did not have space to disclose the procern 
development of the philosophic dimension which ; 
nayevskaya had developed, especially in letters to m 
here and non-members. 4 * Our paper reached thousai 
while these letters, whether mimeographed or not, cc 
n ot. 

THE POINT IS that in the 1970s we were labo: 
under tike whip of Nixon’s counter-revolution— from’ 
war on Vietnam to his attacks on the anti- Vietnam 1 
youth at home— and at the same time we were witn 
ing new types of revolutions— from Mozambique 
Angola to Portugal and from Iran to Nicaragua. In 1 
tiie Draft Perspectives, excerpts of which were j 
fished in the Aug.-Sept. issue of News & Letters, 
called “Ways to Combat ‘Pax Americana’ ” and sumi 
up the anti-Vietnam and anti-racism articles and aci 
ties. 

At the same time we saw an old force become a : 
force, as the Native Americans occupied Wounded K 
and Shainape Shcapwe became our Native Amer 
col umnis t. 


The world counter-revolution’s triumph at that 
ment was the overthrow of the Allende government 
Pinochet in Chile, which the U.S. helped to assure, 
editorial in the October issue — “Counter-Revolutioi 
Chile: the End of Illusion” — called for a defense of 
Chilean masses by showing our opposition to Amer 
imperialism. At the same time, with the publicatio: 
Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to Sai 
and from Marx to Mao (1973), the unity of philosc 
and revolution was further developed in the jouma 
of the paper as well as in pamphlets. In creatinj 
Philosophy and Revolution the category of “Absc 
Idea as New Beginning,” we saw all the new world' 
forces of revolution as Reason, from East Europe to 


nca. 

To have dared to venture onto the untrodden p 
of “Absolute Idea as New Beginning” had take 
whole decade of digging into the Hegelian dialectic 
of listening to the new voices of the turbulent 1960s 
early 1970s. That record can also be traced in the b 
of ideas with great Marxists, dead and alive, from 
kacs to Marcuse, from Adomo to Rosdolsky. 6 The p 
sopluic dimension became increasingly inseparable 1 
analysis of current events. The lead on “Endless G: 
Throughout the World Show Need for New Hu 
Relations,” by Eugene Walker, had as its overline .“] 
osophy and Revolution.” (News & Letters, Oct 
1973l*tThis philosophic dimension was reflected als 
the Readers’ Views — both for and against the con 
porameity with which we treated “Why Hegel'? 
Now?” 

The relationship of philosophy, whether to labor < 
civil rights, was dealt with by our editor, Charles J 
by, in his “Worker’s Journal” column in Aug.-i 
1973, which was titled, “Civil Rights impasse is in 
osophy.” Denby wrote: “Rev. King did try to bring 
humanist philosophy. It was not Marx’s Humanism, 
it was total. He used the saying of the great Je 
(continued on page 5) 


4. Marxist-Humanist Archives pp. 4289-4337 contains the lette 
the process of philosophic development, 1967-73.) 

5. See the Mowing issues of News & Letters: “Lukacs’ Philosoph 
[Pension,” February 1973 and March 1973; on Marcuse, “Intellectu 
the Ag|e of State-Capitalism,” June-July, 1961 and Aug.-Sept. 1961; 
leetics of Liberation: Hegel and Adorno,” December 1974; “Rosdc 
Methodology and Lange’s Revisionism” Jan.-Feb. 1978. See also 
bert Miazcuse, In Memoriam,” Aug.-Sept. 1979. 
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(continued from page 4) 

tilosopher, Martin Buber, in answering those clergy- 
en who were critical of him in Birmingham, Alabama, 
len he said that everything depended on knowing that 
iman relations are I-thou, not I-it.” 

IN DECEMBER, 1973 we carried a full-page report 
the special Convention of News and Letters Commit- 
es that had been called to amend the constitution to 
elude Philosophy and Revolution along with Marx- 
m and Freedom as our theoretical foundations. With 
ese philosophic/objective developments, the Black Di- 
ension, as it was expressed in Negritude in the 1940s 
id ’60s and as it was critiqued by Black revplutionar- 
i in the 1970s after a few African administrative intel- 
ctuals gained power, was stressed by us in News & 
jtters in June, 1974 when we reprinted the great Hai- 
m poet Rene Depestre’s sharp critique of Negritude at 
e Tri-Continental Congress. Our headline read, “Neg- 
fcude as Revolution and Counter-Revolution.” 

The deepest aver structural economic crisis, 1974-75, 
at developed on a global scale, naturally took center 
ige everywhere. That 1974-75 crisis, among other ram- 
cations, made it clear that the energy crisis of the 
evious year was by no means due only to the Arab-Is- 
eli War. It came out of the innards of so-called pri- 
de capitalism in the United States. The January issue 
N&L in 1975 was a special 12-page paper with a lead 
i the world recession by Raya Dunayevskaya. (See 
so. “The Worldwide Energy Crisis and the Merchants 

• Death,” by Peter Mallory, March 1975 N&L, as well 
i the April 1977 N&L lead by Andy Phillips titled, 
J.S. Economic Crisis Deepens as Unemployment 
wells.”).'''.' 

News & Letters analyzed crises as they were devel- 
»ing, and related them not only to their deepest 
urce — capitalism — but to the manner in which so- 
ed Marxists analyzed it in purely economist terms. 
1976 Dunayevskaya wrote a Political-Philosophic 
fetter, “Today’s Global Crisis, Marx’s Capital and the 
anrist Epigones Who Try to Truncate it and the Un- 
Srstanding of Today’s Crises.” This became the basis 
r the Introduction for a booklet, Marx’s Capital and 
aday’s Global Crisis which had as its centerpiece the 
Ur chapters on Marx’s Capital from Marxism and 
reedom, a preface by Harry McShane of Great Brit- 
h and an appendix titled, “Tony Cliff Reduces Lenin’s 
fteory to ‘Uncanny Intuition.’ ” 
fAS AGAINST THOSE who thought themselves au 
>urant by “amending” Marx’s Capital through talk of 
onopoly, oligopoly and anything else they could devise 
avoid the truly new but capitalistic statification of 
eduction, state-capitalism, our original analysis of 
apital had shown it to be no mere “economic” work. 
By the mid-1970s, fundamental relationships to dialec- 
:s as well as to new living revolutionary forces — 
tanen’s liberation, Black, youth — demanded reexami- 
[tion and actual confrontation. At one and the same 
he we were, as we saw, witness to 1) the 1974-75 eco- 
imic crisis which showed that even independent Marx- 
8, i.e. those accepting or leaning towards the theory 
state-capitalism were using Marx’s Capital as “mere 
bnomics” and 2) critiques of the publication of Phil- 
iophy and Revolution by all these “independent 
anrists” revealing the persistence of a return to the 
Orthodoxy” of the Second International and its anti- 
fegelianism. (See “Why Hegel? Why Now? — a cri- 
iue” by P.B. in Aug.-Sept. 1975 N&L and Raya Du- 
yevskaya’s answer in November, 1975 N&L.) .. 

Ibis convinced Marxist-Humanists of the need for 
II articulation of our politics and activities not only in 
oks, in pamphlets, in our Perspectives Thesis, but 
;ht within the pages of News & Letters. Thus, for 
e first time the full Draft Perspectives, entitled 
There Do We Go From Here?”, was published in the 
ig.-Sept. 1975 N&L. The third section of that Perspec- 
es was entitled ‘What Form of Movement, Organiza- 
>n and Philosophy: The Party? The Dialectic? Com- 
ttees?” The publication of Draft Perspectives within 
r newspaper each year has remained a principle with 

• ever since. 

In the mid-1970s we were, at the same time partici- 
ting with the developing Women’s Liberation Move- 
mt. Thus, the April 1975 issue of N&L carried a front 
ge article by Olga Domanski, “Working Women on 

8 March,” with an overline, “Unorganized Are Organ- 

__ »» 

ag. 

All of these events made it imperative to reexamine 
arxism, or rather the narrow economic viewpoint of 
st-Marx Marxism. The reference here is not to the 
tright betrayal of the Second International. Rather, 
5 point at issue is the failure of post-Marx Marxism 
measure up to Marx’s philosophy of revolution. The 
inscription and pubheation of Marx’s Ethnological 
itebdoks made this crystal clear. 

These Ethnological Notebooks clarified what Marx 
d projected as far back as his 1857-58 Grundrisse,® 
lere he amplified the Hegelian principle of “absolute 
ivement of becoming.” Marx had recreated this as a 
ally new view of human development throughout his- 

3ee especially the “Two Worlds” column, “New introduction distorts 
it’s ‘Grundrisse,”’ November, 1973. ’ 


tory, a view that included his age and includes ours. 
The new field of anthropology in the 1870s helped him 
to concretize the “absolute movement of becoming” as 
his own multilinear view of human development. Not 
only did that distinguish Marx’s multilinearism from 
Engels’ unilinearism, but it cast a new light on his 
greatest theoretical work. Capital 7 , making points that 
may havq appeared: only implicit, explicit. ; -. ‘ , . 

As we wrote in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liber- 
ation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: “So 
deep were his concepts of a philosophy of revolution 
and its live forces that he even disagreed with those 
who interpreted his ‘Historical Tendency of Capitalist 
Accumulation’ as if it were a universal In his critique 
of Mihailovsky, Marx insisted that his analysis was a 
generalization only of the development of capitalism in 
Western Europe, and that Russia had ‘the best chance 
history has ever offered to a people’ to avoid that same 
disastrous consequence.” (p. 192) 

TO MAKE CLEAR that there absolutely could be no 
misinterpretation, he repeated this projection of the 
possibility of “backward” Eastern countries having a 
revolution first (which turned into fact in ! 1917) in the 
special introduction of the Russian translation of the 
Communist Manifesto. That was 1882! i •: 

In 1976 Steve Biko had declared the affinity of his 
Black Consciousness Movement to Frantz Fanon’s 
Wretched of the Earth, as well as to American Black 
- thought. The next year he was savagely murdered in a 
South African jail. In the November 1977 N&L we car- 
ried his words as our lead, “Steve Biko Speaks for Him- 
self.” - 

The highpoint of all the new stress on the pivotal 
question of philosophy and revolution was reached in 
1978 by Charles Denby, both in his introduction to 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and America Black 
Thought® and the concrete summation of his own 25 
years development since becoming editor of News & 
Letters, in part II of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s JoumaL It was published that year by 
South End Press, Boston, and in 1979 in Great 
Britian by Pluto Press. A German edition entitled Im 
Reichsten Land der Welt, (In the Richest Country in 
the World) was published by Rotbuch Verlag in 1981. 

At the same time that the world was living through 
the global, structural economic crisis, and we were 
making new discoveries about Marx’s final decade, there 
were new kinds of revolutions being sparked by the Af- 
rican Revolutions in Mozambique and Angola — the most 
important of which was the one in Portugal- in 1974. 
Some Marxists had raised a totally new question — 
apartidarismo (non-partyism) which Raya Dunayev- 
skaya wrote on both in a lead article and a Political- 
Philosophic-Letter. It became a subject for the book 
that was then in progress, Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion. 

THE FULL DEVELOPMENT of Marx’s “new mo- 
ments” began with the Emphasis on the Ethnological 
Notebooks where Marx had commented on the revolu- 
tionary stature of women among the Iroquois, and the 
Irish before British imperialism. This clarified the fact 
that from the very beginning of Marx’s discovery of a 
new continent of thought, in those now famous Eco- 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, when he was 
j. singling out the proletariat as the revolutionary force 
that would overthrow capitalism, he had as well devel- 
oped the Man/ Woman relationship. 

At the same time, Marx’s new moments from his last 
decade demonstrated the distance between those Note- 
books and the very first work Engels published after 
Marx’s death, Origin of the Family, Private Proper- 
ty and the State. Far from this work being a “be- 
quest” from Marx as Engels claimed, it instead ex- 


7. News & Letters has had many commentaries on Capital. See espe- 
cially Kevin A. Barry’s essay article, "The French edition of Capital, 
100 years after,” October, 1981 N&L. 

8. See Introduction to Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought by Charles Denby and Raya Dunayevskaya printed in May, 
1978 N&L. 


pressed a unilinear concept of human development as 
against Marx’s multilinear concept. 

Because, in our age, Women’s Liberation has moved 
from an Idea whose time has come to a movement, the 
different view of Marx and Engels has become a burn- 
ing question. Indeed, Dunayevskaya originally consid- 
ered her analysis of the difference to be chapter one of 
what was to become Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 
News & Letters, January 1979, in a bold blue overline 
called attention to the draft chapter published within, 
“Relation of Philosophy and Revolution to Women’s 
Liberation: Marx’s and Engels’ Studies Contrasted.” 

Two other draft chapters of the new book were also 
published in the pages of N&L. At the same time that 
those separate chapters were being developed into book 
form, News & Letters began publishing a brief history 
of Marxist-Humanism entitled, 25 Years of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S.— A History of Worldwide 
Revolutionary Developments, which was then issued 
as a pamphlet. The pamphlet presents a listing of the 
original eight chapters envisioned for Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution and can be contrasted with the twelve- 
chapter work published. < 1 

DURING THE PERIOD of writing this book the Ira- 
nian Revolution was unfolding. In the December 1978 
issue of N&L, Olga Domanski wrote the front page arti- 
cle on “Iranian Masses Fight Military Rule, Demand 
Removal of Shah, U.S. Imperialism,” with an overline 
designating those masses as workers, peasants, women 
and youth. In the following issue, (the one which print- 
ed the Draft Chapter on Marx and Engels Contrasted), 
Charles Denby decided to publish a letter Raya Dunay- 
evskaya had written him on Nov. 13, 1978 on the rela- 
tionship of the 1906-11 Revolution in Iran to the pres- 
ent moment. The headline read, “Iran’s revolutionary 
past — and present.” 

New relations not only on theoretical questions but 
on practical and organizational ones were worked out as 
part of our Marxist-Humanist analysis as the Iranian 
revolution was developing. In December, 1979 the front 
page featured a Two Worlds column on “Grave Con- 
tradictions in the Iranian Revolution.” Iranian revolu- 
tionary exiles began translating our writings into Farsi 9 
For our age, the Ethnological Notebooks, pot only 
as the great innovative document it was, but also as it 
illuminated the whole last decade of Marx’s life, created 
a new vantage point to comprehend the whole of 
Marx’s Marxism. For Marxist-Humanism it compelled 
the creation of the category of “post-Marx Marxism” 10 , 
as a pejorative, beginning with Engels. It is why we felt 
that the 1880s had created a trail to the 1980s — and 
then developed that in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

Marx’s philosophy of revolution, Marx’s Marxism as 
a totality, was presented in the third part of the book: 
“Karl Marx — From Critic of Hegel to Author of Capital 
and Theorist of ‘Revolution in Permanence’.” This 
unique feature was related not only to the newness of 
the Women’s Liberation Movement, but permeated all 
four forces of revolution — Labor, Black, Youth as well 
as Women. All were singled out as Reason of revolution. 
It is this which will be fully developed when we come 
to the 1980s. 

Editor’s Note: The summation of the last five years — from 
1980 to 1985— will be included in the new pamphlet on 30 
Years of News & Letters as Retrospective and Per- 
spective which will be published in January, 1986. 

9. Before Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution was off the press, Iranian exiles were introduc- 
ing translations into Farsi with direct references to the Iranian Revolu- 
tion. See also "Eyewitness Report: Revolution and counter-revolution in 
Iran” by Azadkar, June 1979 N&L, and “Middle East women: liberation , 
and social revolution” by Neds Azad, June 1981 N&L. 

10. We have carried critiques of Leon Trotsky ever since the State-Capi- 
talist Tendency was created, resulting in the break with Trotsky who 
contended Russia was a “workers’- state, though degenerate.” But the 
summation of those articles was the one which appeared on the 100th 
anniversary of his birth; "Leon Trotsky: A Critique”, November 1979 
News & Letters. 


Raya Dunayevskaya 
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STEPS ALONG THE TWO-WAY ROAD’: SOUTH 


AFRICA AND AMERICA IN FREEDOM STRUGGLES 


I appreciated the Lead article on 
“The undeclared and ongoing civil war 
in South Africa,” (Oct. N&L) with its 
presentation of the multiplicity and 
multi-dimensionality of the organiza- 
tions within the freedom movement in 
South Africa. Unfortunately, in the 
South African solidarity movement 
here, there’s a strong tendency to try to 
hand everything over the ANC as “the 
sole legitimate representative of the 
South African people.” But that negates 
the history and ongoing reality of what 
the movement in South Africa has cre- 
ated. 

Anti-apartheid activist 
« Los Angeles 


A month before the expected re-elec- 
tion of Mayor- Coleman A. Young the 
FBI suddenly set up a hotline for re- 
porting on “corrupt public officials.” Al- 
though a few months ago people I know 
in the Black community were voicing 
serious criticism of the Young Adminis- 
tration’s neglect of the city; now many 
of them are going all out to campaign 
for him. 

Abandoned houses, burglaries, and an 
unreliable bus system haven’t improved, 
but no one expects Young to lose. It 
isn’t illusions about Young so much as 
feeling the cold hand of Reagan’s attack 
on Black gains. Just as in the South, I 
believe Black people here would like to 
“break up the historic, exploitative rela- 
tionships.’’ 

Observer 

Detroit 


We regret an error in last month’s 
“Black World” column on the “New 
battleground in the Black Belt',” which 
incorrectly stated that all Greene Coun- 
ty civil rights activists facing federal 
frame-up Charges had been acquitted. 
We wish not only to make that correc- 
tion but to inform our readers of the 
latest developments in the civil rights 
struggle in Alabama. The fact is that 
while the all-white jury acquitted the 
other Greene County activists, Spiver 
Gordon was convicted on orders from 
Federal Judge E.B. Halton, Jr. on four 
counts of voting fraud. 

What cannot be left unreported is the 
freedom connection between South Afri- 
ca/South U.S.A. seen when Albert 
Turner, a defendant in the Perry Coun- 
ty trial, spoke at a Free South Africa 
rally in Los Angeles. Thus, in correcting 
a factual error, we want to call attend 
(ion to the political-philosophic perspec- 
tives that Marxist- Humanist* always 
take as ground in participating in sup- 
port work for the freedom struggle in 
South Africa and which was articulated 
by Raya Dunayevskaya in last month’s 
N&L: “American revolutionaries, espe- 
cially, cannot separate their struggles 
against Reaganism from their support 
of the South African freedom fighters.’’ 

Lou Tumor 

1 Chicago 


I 


I I hive been involved in the many 


| — — w- — — v»*v aaacau.jp 

anti-apartheid protests here, ihdf 1 am 


feeing in them Suit desire to reach for 
A future that would be completely dif- 
ferent than the world as youth experi- > 
ence it now. ; _ 

; At a N&L meeting at Cal State-LA 
on “Freedom Ferment in South Africa” 
(see article, page 8), one student said he 
had been reading about the Free 
Speech movement of the 1960s, and 
what struck him was the active partici- 
pation of everyone, the collective deci 
sion-making, the new ways of acting 
Mid relating. What is important, he 
said, is that revolution involves every- 
one as whole human, beings. We are not . 
Objects and tools of the economic sys- 
tem, and the movement to change the 
system has to include our thoughts. He 
wanted to know more about Marxism 
and what we meant in calling ourselves 
Marxist-Humanists. 

Student 
Cal State, Los Angeles 


In Los Angeles there is such a con- 
trast between the Black youth and 
some of the old Black Left. I recently 
went to a Youth Black Awareness Fes- 
tival. I was talking to one Black youth 
and when I described the Black Move- 
ment as “self-movement,” he became 
very excited. In contrast to that, I also 
attended the Black Women’s Forum 
where there were a lot of old Black left- 
ists. One woman insisted it wasn’t a 
matter of self-movement — that you had 
to have leadership. She even said the 
slaves didn’t free themselves — that it 
was just the material conditions. 

It’s not just a matter of arguing 
about ‘’self-movement.” the tact is that 
the youth are searching for alternatives. 
But in the Free South Africa Move- 
ment there is little discussion about the 
youth activity in South Africa— every- 
thing is focused on getting Nelson 
Mandela out of jail. That’s important 
but it’s not enough. 

Black activist 
V-"* Los Angeles 


When you read a lead in .a Marxist- 
Humanist newspaper you are struck 
with how the category “new” has a 
much deeper meaning than in the bour- 
geois press. Such was the Case last issue 
on South Africa. First, of course you 
had the new of the split in the South 
African ruling class and the emergence 
of the Black trade union movement. 
Then you had the new that it wasn’t 
alone South Africa, but as the subhead 
put it, “Hitler’s Visage in Apartheid 
South Africa Shows the Future the 
Rulers Hold in Store for All of Us.” 
That news is quite frightening, but also 
a challenge for how we are active in the 
freedom movement today. And then fi- 
nally, I appreciated a more long-term 
concept of new that is the new that 
this post-World War II period repre- 
sents as new forms of revolutionary 
practice and theory. The revolt in 
South Africa of the 1950s is part of 
that. To make such a category out of 
“new” certainly gives one a revolution- 
ary perspective from which to view the 
world. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 


SUPPORT IRISH ANTI- 
APARTHEID STRIKERS 


For 15 months, ever since July 19, 
1984, when Mary Manning, a cashier at 
Dunnes Stores in Henry Street, Dublin, 
was suspended for refusing to check out 
South African fruit, Irish workers have 
waged a battle to defend the South Af- 
rican freedom struggle and their own 
rights as union members. Manning’s co- 
workers, all but one of them women, 
came out in support of her < and have 
maintained a daily picket line all these 
months. They are members of the Irish 
Distributive and Administrative Trade 
Union (IDATU), y , r 

International support for the ' strike 
has been widespread and Bishop Tutu 
invited them to visit South Africa. The 
■ visit was blocked by the Botha govern- 
ment. The union has pdf pressure on 
the government, and the Ministry of 
Labour asked supermarkets to seek al- 
, tentative sources of supply for fresh 
fruit. Dunnes Stores has broken off ne- 
gotiations with the strikers. They have 
50 outlets throughout Ireland f including 
in Ulster), and they are well-known un- 
ion bashers.- The stores are picketed 24 
hours, with mass pickets twice a week. 
Strikers need your support. Donations 
and messages should be sent to: 

Dunnes Stores Strikers Support 
IDATU, 9 Cavendish Row 
Parnell Sq„, Dublin, Ireland 


MIDDLE EAST REVOLUTIONS 

hi tite Middle East after each revolu- 
tion there is a, five or six month period 
when you get to experience freedom, 
•but tiiere is always^ 1 end to that. Ybd 


Benders 



mid up with Islamic, communist, nation- 
alist or military coups. As a worker 
from Yemen I can tell you stories of 
many coups that had nothing to do 
with the masses. 

I remember (me ted by Abdolah A1 
Asnadje in Smith Yemen in the late 
’60s. It did not succeed and he was 
therefore expelled from the Socialist 
Party. He tten went to North Yemen 
to organize the the South Yemen Liber- 
ation Front which got support from 
both the Shah of Iran and the Baath 
Party of Iraq. He later became the for- 
eign minister of North Yemen and had 
millions of dollars in Swiss hanks . He 
has since been forgiven by the govern- 
ment of South Yemen and is an impor- 
tant figure in that country. That is why, 
as long as I have the memories of revo- 
lution I can’t buy anyone imposing their 
will on the people. 

Yemeni worker 
Detroit 


nowhere to go anymore. South Chicago 
is a ghost town now, but many people 
still have illusions. In the little towns oi 
Appalachia there are no illusions. We 
have had generations of trying bour- 
geois solutions to the problems of the 
region and we know there is nowhere to 
go. Even ministers end up becoming ac- 
tivists. There is a whole history here oi 
struggle for more total Mid human solu- 
tions. 

Former resident oi 
East Liverpool, Ohio 



A BREEZE’ 


FROM 

NAIROBI 


I greatly enjoyed reading: the article 
on runaway shops mid new technology 
last month, and especially the way it 
revealed the relationship between con- 
frontations between capital and labox 
and that technology. Post-Marx Marx- 
ists were paralyzed for 100 years by 
their insistence on stressing the revolu- 
tionary nature of technology itself 
They never understood that it was the 
resistance of workers that both forced 
the introduction of new technology, and 
pointed the path to its overthrow. 

Intellectual 
New York City 


The letter you printed last month 
from the feminist in bran was so mov- 
ing. When she says that seeing on TV 
the women’s conference in Nairobi was 
“a breeze that readied me this far,” one 
can feel how powerful is the idea of 
freedom. 

Women's liberattonist 
California 


LABOR’S NEW THOUGHTS 

When you grow up in a compan* 
owned town in the Tri-state area (O* 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia), you 
that the crisis is not only in steel, 
industries are dying too. My to- 
dominated by pottery, and it wen. 
35,000 when I was young to 12,000 
day. People are used up and ghost 
towns are made. 

We used to go to college and leave. I 
went to Detroit in the 1960s. There’s 


I would like to make the following 
correction to my article titled “Runa- 
way shops are part of new capitalist 
technology” which appeared in the Oct 
N&L: The printed article states: “These 
confrontations between capital and la- 
bor are taking place as capitalist prod- 
uction has reached a new level of tech- 
nology...” The headline followed front 
this formulation. Yet my original copy 
read as follows: “These activities anc 
discussions may be the embryonic form 
of very new directions for labor since 
this movement from practice represent* 
very new stage of capitalist prod 
->n.” Later in the article I contendec 
his new stage had led to “th< 
lete obsolescence of today’s trade 
<ns.” In the printed article this wa: 
mged to “massive problems of to 
ay’s trade unions.” 

David Pari 
Chicagc 


BRITISH MINERS’ STRIKE: MORE DISCUSSION 


I don’t know whether you have 
heard, but Notts has broken stray com- 
pletely from the National Union of 
Mineworkera (NUM), with the Messing 
of Thatcher and the National Coal 
Board. It is sickening. Our lads have 
been warned that if they are caught 
giving out any NUM papers they are 
sacked straight away. But the bloody 
idiots can’t sack us women, can they? 
So that’s what we have been doing- , 
pasting out the truth. They won’t beat 


us. 


l i 


My grandfather walked on the 1926 
March to London to demonstrate about 
unemployment: and hunger. .Myfather 
> worked 44 yean dorm the mines fight- 
ing for better conditions. And then 
these scabs benefit from it, and they 
stick a knife in our backs. I have bn 
consolation out of k The scabs will 
never have what we had, and atilt have, 
unity and solidarity^. 


the NUM itself, whose politics on 
Women’s liberation are a bit less than 
■■■■• atrophied... ^ ‘ ' 'V: . ’ ■ 
The women’s groups sprang up 
throughout the country..Politically the 
strike transformed the lives of women 
in the mining communities, The women 
began to campaign for finance and affil- 
iation to The NUM. The response was 
negative, as has happened to many oth- 
ers millers’ wives’ campaigns around the 
world (Peru, Bolivia, etci). The male 
unions find the women’s organizations 
vital and exemplary in their consistent 
supports but once the official dispute is 
over they ate df tto use, and therefore 
there is no need for official recognition... 


Alma Latina 
London, England 


Miner’s 
Notts, 



Although I agree with the principle of 
- a future based on “the movement from 
practice which is itself a form of theo- 
ry,” the atmosphere of disillution, de- 
feat and intimidation still with us 
makes it difficult to elaborate a path 
which points towards that principle. We 
in the Outwrjte (women’s newspaper) 
collective frere among the first to coltoe 
out in total support for the miners’ 
wives/Women Against Pits Closures, 
and at the same time we reminded our 
readers of the continuous shift toward! 
the right in the T.U.C., the reactionary . 
leadership in the “Labour Party, and ih'' 


I have a disagreement with Dav 
Black (Aug.-Sept. N&L) on the Britisl 
miners strike. Black rays that a larg 
reason for the defeat of the strike wa 
the alienation of many in the NUk 
from Scargill’s politics. Though seven 
socialist papers had previously put 
lished open letters to Scargili fror 
‘NUM activists supporting Solidamosc, 
know of no occasion when one of thes 
tided with the scabs. No doubt sea 
groups alleged that they opposed Seal 
gill’s Stalinism, but as none oppose 
Thatcher’s tirade with Jaruzelski’s n 
a , , gime, and her increase of coal import 
from Poland, they didn’t show sincerity 
So it seems unlikely that this won scat 
much support. Nor did socialist activist 
withhold support for this reason. 


Laurens Otte 
Rigan 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Blade Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 

UJS. and Africa,” by Raya Dnnayerakaya, and 

"Black Caucuses in the Unions” by Charles Denby 82 per copy 

□Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

by Raya Dunayevskaya . . . . . 8* per copy 


ISC per copy 


□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, 
Imperialist Invasion ' 

by Raya Dunayevskaya . 81.59 per copy 


□ Working Women for Freedou 

. : by Angeta Terrano, Marie Dipw and 
Mary Holmes 

■ ' ‘ i ' ■ r i ■ , • j , 

□ Latin America’s Revolutions 
BflSninud pamphlet on Marxism 

A Latin America 


»1 percopjr 


*1 per copy 


□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

hy Raya Dunayevskaya ...... ...... v .... 8L28 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 4 
Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan 81 per copy 

□ Marx’s "New Humanism” aiid the Dialectics of 
Women’s liberation in Primitive and Modem 
Societies 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ... 50* per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

20* postage 


□ Woman as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya |1W per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Rail Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya . 81 per copy 

□ Dialectics of liberation *jr'y ;■■■ ^il 

Summaries of Hegel’s works and Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks.’ . _ . . 

by Raya Dunayevskaya . . . . . . 82 per copy 


□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949*50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Philiipa and Raya Dunayevskaya ......... 82 per copy 


□ Marx and the Third World: New Perspectives 

Oi' WHthRi fi^i& Hit Last Decade 4 1 4 ' 

by Peter Hudi* .. j. . : :j.- ;81p4r copy ■ 

. ; } \ . ' *' 3 f ’ # ’ "* ' ‘ f 

. ‘ . . * . ) ; -,t a- +i ! i 

□ Counter-revolution and Revolution in (ran: a . , 
series of political-philosophic letters 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ’ . . . . . . . . 11.50 per copy 


□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A ifofoxy edT Woridwide Revohitloiiary Develo^meiit* 
by Raya Dunayevskaya . $1.50 per copy 


□ A Guide to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist- 
Humanism - 1941 to Today; Its 
Origin and Development in the U.S. 

.$1 per copy 


• Send for free complete list of jNews & Letters publications. 

• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 
300 Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

• News & Letters and most other publications are available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ...... $15,95 ($38.60 hardcover) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Womens 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution ; 

^ by Raya Dunayevskpya . . . . . $10.95 per copy : 

□ Marxism and Freedom 

... from 1776 to today 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

n ... ! • * 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 

- from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Map 
1982 edition. New introduction by author , 

by Raya Dunayevskaya .... . . . $10.95 per eopy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal Life in the South and North ’ 

' by Charles Denby, 

Editor of News A Letters . . ....... $7.50 per oopjr 

□ Subscriptions to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
pnmisKed 10 times a year . . . . . . 82.50 per year 

MAR ORDERS TO: (11-85) 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 

Room 707, Chicago, III. 60605 

Endeted find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add ,rs» to each order for postage. 

M. residents add 8% tales tar 


yearn. Left and Right are checking him 
out very carefully. 

Dominican worker 
New York 

The earthquake that struck Mexico 
on the morning of Sept 19 depressed 
me terribly. Many of us were aware 
that Mexico needed help before the 
earthquake. And I am aware that politi- 
cally things will worsen in spite of ' 
world assistance. For Mexico,, like other 
parts of the world, needs a totally! new 
society. The donations are never 
enough. People will continue to live 
without jobs, without homes, malnour- 
ished. Many of us are aware that the 
government is tike one’ most benefited 
as the result of the earthquake aid. 

The pamphlet you sent, by Rosa Lux- 
emburg on “Martinique,” written! after 
the volcano explosion in 1902, describes 
Mexico well today. The governments 
that murder people all over the world 
nidi to send help, but they don’t mean 
it... ... 

is' Mexican-American woman 
' Los Angeles 

2 , 

Ed. Note; Copies of this magnificent arti- 
cle by Rosa Luxemburg, now available in 
English for the first time, can be obtained 
from N&L far 45f, postage included. - 

• 

TERRORISM AT WORK 

When we talk about doing something 
about terrorism, let’s talk about all 
kinds of terrorism. It is a terrorist act 
to take a group of people hostage. And 
to shoot a man in a wheelchair and 
throw him overboard is inhuman. But 
as a worker, I think that capitalism as a 
whole is a terrorist system. Workers 
live with terrorism as part of their daily 
lives *-- miners never know when they 
will be blown up in an explosion; farm- 
workers are forced back into the fields 
right after the crops have been sprayed 
with poisonous pesticides; and none of 
us know when we’ll get cancer from the 
chemicals and working conditions we 
were told for so long were “safe.” 

We’re just trying to live and feed our 
families, and for this we are held hos- 
tage, forced into the factories, fields, 
mines and mills. 

'!.-□ ! v' viSi ■■ ■ ’!>■" “ 

Los Angeles 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

I just subscribed to N&L because I 
Idee the humanist pohit of view in it. I 
consider myself a socialist and am in- 
volved with medical aid to Nicaragua, I 
had seen N&L when I was a freshman 
at the University of Michigan in 1970. I 
was involved in SDS and the Black Ac- 
tion Movement and was reading things 
by Rosa Luxemburg. I remember liking 
it back then. I got N&L again at a 
meeting on Nicaragua recently. 

Anti-apartheid protester 
Detroit 

* * * 

I have just been reading the Oct. 
N&L. Thank you for your usual quality 
which amounts to must reading, every 
issue treasured; and. readable at any ' 
time. I oppose expansion of N&L to a 
bi-weekly, meaty and necessary as is 
your judgment qn what to include. Fur- 
ther financial requirements seem impos- 
sible. One important priority is to bring 
to everyone’s consciousness the evolu- 
tiopary journey which relates us to 
plants, animals and each other... 

Long-time subscriber 
Hastings, Nebraska 
* * * 

It was so exciting to read reports di- 
, rect from ;• South Africa in N&L last 
month: And I like the idea that it is 
called “South Africa Freedom Journal.” 
Frankly, the proposal for N&L to be- 
come a bi-weekly is long overdue... 

Artist 

Chicago 

* * * 

I have been a member of News and 
Letters Committees for five years. I 
joined N&LC at the 1980 Convention 
because I was drawn to the humanist 
ideas. I never considered myself a fe- 
minist and have never been involved 
with any women’s organization before, 
although I have been a working woman 
since the age of 15. I’ve been a battered 
wife, a working mother, and I’ve strug- 
gled to put myself through nursing 
school in order to be able to support 
myself. But until N&LC I never saw 
how an organization Could change 
things for women. 

Eve Strong 
Los Angeles 


NEW BOOK IS ‘REACHING FOR THE FUTURE’ 


I had never heard of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya before, but now that I see the se- 
ries of books die has written, I would 
like to buy both her new book. Wom- 
en’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future 
ami her book on Rosa Luxemburg and 
Mane, for our Women’s Studies library. 
I am going to the conference here this 
month on “The Black Women Writers 
and the Diaspora,” and I think both of 
those books should be on your litera- 
ture table. 

I The article in the Oct. N&L on South 
Africa is important to those of us who 
, are “Africanists.” I hope that the con- 
ference will take up aesthetics, not sep- 
arated from political and other ques- 
tions. The section in Raya’s new book 
on “Women, Labor and the Black Di- 
mension” looks very interesting... 

Women’s Studies professor 
[ Bast Lansing, Mich. 

\ *** 

L We wish to inform you that your 

. publication is one of the best and most 
eagerly awaited we receive. Our reader- 
ship would like ns to stock some of 
b your longer publications for study. 
Could you send us copies of Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s four books, including her 
. latest one. Women’s Liberation and 
: the Dialectics of Revolution? We 
hope you find our publication. Work- 
ing Papers, useful. Shortly we will be 
! publishing a newsletter. 

* African Human Rights 

Research Assoc. 

Toronto, Ontario 

. 'bvi * * * 

I have begun to- read Women’s Lib- 
eration and the Dialectics of Revo- 
; iution, and was struck with the 1953 
article “ On Women in the Post-War 
[< World, and the Old Radicals.” It shows 
that a new development of Women’s 
r liberation began during World War II. 
t I was reminded of Charles Denby’s au- 
tobiography, Indignant Heart: A 
- Black Worker’s Journal, and the 
: chapter written by his wife Christine 
: about her work in the factories during 
: s tile war. In the 1953 article, Dunayev- 
skaya shows that what is new is the 
women’s consciousness of self. They are 


challenging established Marxism. Isn’t 
this part of what was involved in Du- 
nayevskaya’s break from the vanguard 
party-to-iead? 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s new book has 
only been off the press for a few short 
weeks, bat in Michigan several young 
activists have already bought copies. 
They include two young women that I 
met at the commemoration of Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki in Detroit — one a stu- 
dent and tile other working in a degrad- 
ing minimum wage job. At the U. of 
Michigan, two students deeply involved 
in the protest against Reagan’s war in 
Central America have begun to study 
the new book, as well as another young 
feminist active against South African 
apartheid and campus military research. 
I can’t remember a previous time when 
dialogue on a new philosophk/political 
writing became so integral to discussing 
youth opporition to all aspects of Reag- 
anism. 

Young woman 
, Detroit 


LATIN 

AMERICAN 

REALITY 


I was in Mexico; I saw the people 
peddling in the streets, the misery — the 
used razor blade I threw away, they 
told me they needed. There is a strong 
capitalism there, not only in the U.S. I 
criticize the U.S. for supporting that. 

The Latin American people don’t be- 
lieve in their politicians. Garcia, Peru’s 
new president, wants to get his country 
out of the hole. But he won’t be able to 
do it without a social revolution. The 
number one problem in Latin America 
is the peasant who has no land to work, 
and luus to go to the city, to the army, 
or suffer humiliations. I like the way 
Garda spoke at the UN, but I recognize 
that he is the one who can recuperate 
or save the system for many more 
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BUCK-RED VIEW 


of ideas in Azanian Black thought 


by John Alan 

The political tendencies in the Divestment/ Anti-Apar- 
theid Movement that have eulogized Steve Biko as a 
great revolutionary martyr, which he most certainly 
was, at the same time have carefully avoided any seri- 
ous analysis of Biko’s philosophy of Black Conscious- 
ness and its relevance to the undeclared civil war that 
is now going on in South Africa. Yet it is precisely 
Biko’s philosophy of Black Consciousness that gives him 
that dimension of greatness and sets him apart as a 
great revolutionary from all of these tendencies. To eu- 
logize a man when he is dead and to disregard his ideas 
is to turn him into a harmless symbol. 

The next step is to “erase” all the theoretical differ- 
ences between the African National Congress (ANC), 
" the Pan-African Congress and the Black Consciousness 
Movement (BCM) Of Azania arid treat them as one. At 
a recent meeting of the BCM, to which I was invited, 
all attempts to discuss theoretical issues concerning the 
new society to be built by the Black South African 
masses — a society that Biko wrote so passionately about 
as a “true humanity,” a society with a “more human 
face” — were repeatedly opposed with arguments that 
theoretical differences among those who are fighting 
against apartheid were unimportant, and, as far as phil- 
osophy is concerned: all that is necessary is “to know 
thy enemy.” 

This rejection of philosophy as crucial to the 
revolutionary process, that is, the unwillingness to 
work out a philosophy of revolution at the very 
moment when masses are fighting for freedom, en- 
dangers the revolution both from within and with- 
out; thus making it vulnerable to counter-revolu- 
• tionary forces and theories that would stifle the 
full development of the revolution. There is noth- 
ing abstract about this. 

Writing in the October News & Letters, Raya Du- 
nayevskaya emphasized both the necessity of "“theoretic 
preparation” in bringing forth of a new society in South 
Africa, and, also in this nuclear age, the global dimen- 
sion of the struggle. Thus, she wrote: “American revolu- 
tionaries, especially, cannot separate their struggles 
against Reaganism from their support of the South Afri- 
can freedom fighters.” Because of this, Dunayevskaya’s 
1985-86 Perspectives Report to the national conference 
of News and Letters Committees expressed the need to 


“put the ongoing events in South Africa in a world con- 
text, both historically and philosophically.” 

In the 1940s, at the time that South Africa was par- 
ticipating in World War II and its booming economy 
brought thousands of Black workers to urban centers 
like Johannesburg, a young Zulu philosopher named An- 
ton Lembede, and his close friend Ashby Peter Mda, set 
out to overcome the dualism that existed between the 
new race consciousness of the Black urban masses and 
the conservative, cautious ideas of: the old guard leader- 
ship of the ANC. In 1944 the ANC Youth League was 
organized under the presidency of Lembede. 

The Youth League was virtually an independent 
organization that rejected the policies of the lead- 
ership of the ANC, and criticized it for its failure 
to mobilize mass political action against both the 
so-called liberalism of the Jan Smuts government 
and the growing Nazism of the Afrikaners. The 
Youth League rejected the accepted policy of 
"white trusteeship” and called for "Freedom in 
our lifetime.” At that time the Youth League had 
among its members such people as Nelson Mande- 
la, Oliver Tambo, Walter Sisulu and Robert So- 
bukwe. 

Lembede propounded a philosophy of African nation- 
alism with a great deal of emphasis on the energizing 
quality of Black pride and the humanism that is inher- 
ent in the African community. He was eclectic in his 


thinking, but he remained true to the basic concept that 
human beings are not fragmented economic and biologi- 
cal entities. “Man,” he wrote, “is body, mind and spirit 
with needs, desires and aspirations.. .History is a record 
of humanity’s striving for Complete self-realization.” 
This nationalism was a complete break with the think- 
ing of the old leaders in its concept of making the Afri- 
can struggle for freedom a massive national movement, 
thus opening the way for the Defiance Campaign ed 
1950. 

However, for the present generation, it was the 
Soweto revolt that brought the philosophy of 
Black Consciousness to the World's attention. It 
was a revolt and an idea that grew out of the con- 
tinuing Black resistance to apartheid after the 
Sharpeville Massacre, and the idea of Pan-African- 
ism that came from the African revolutions in the 
late 1970s. 

In 1978, News & Letters published the pamphlet, 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought. Ip that pamphlet we dealt With the new di- 
mensions of Black Consciousness that set it apart from 
all preceding generations of Black revolutionary strug- 
gles, and, at the same time, caught the continuity be- 
tween it and the philosophy of Frantz Fanon and Amer- 
ican Black thought, which was the actual working out 
of a new relation of theory to practice. We plan to pub- 
lish a new edition of that pamphlet with a new intro- 
duction at the beginning of the vear. 


•South Africa Freedom Journal • 


South African protest week 

(continued from page 1) 

she concluded, "the whole system has to be up- 
rooted and a new beginning for freedom made.” 

The rally, opened with Peter Wermuth of Cal State- 
News & Letters, who made the ideas' of freedom as well 
as the activities for freedom in South Africa come alive 
as he quoted Nelson Mandela, Steve Biko and today’s 
young thinkers and fighters. He asked the crowd to ab- 
sorb both the totality of freedom vision within the 
South African struggle, and the historic-philosophic con- 
text of the two-way road of freedom ideas between Afri- 
ca and America. — Marxist-Humanist participant 

, Detroit, Mich. — The week of events at Wayne 
State to support the struggle in South Africa, Oct. 7-11, 
started with a speech by Dick Gregory. 

The ending was a march from Gullen Mall on campus 
to General Motors world headquarters. Once we got to 
GM, we rallied around the front entrance on W. Grand 
Blvd. GM’s security was out in full force, and we were 
barred from the entrance. We rallied for an hour. 

When we came back to the university, we decided to 
march through the Student Center. Public Safety had 
already anticipated we might try to do that. They were 
already there when we arrived and wouldn’t let anyone 
in. We were really adamant that we should go into the 
building we pay for. So they said we could march 
through without our picket signs. We marched through 
chanting “Free South Africa, End Apartheid!” 

— Black woman student 

New York, -N.Y. — Fifty-fourth street between Lex- 
ington and Third Avenues, the site of Citibank head- 
quarters in midtown Manhattan, took on a brand new 
look at rush hour on Friday, Oct. 11, National Anti- 
Apartheid Day. Hundreds of activists jammed the block, 
chanting, singing, and talking about “where to now?” 
for the new and growing anti-apartheid movement, 
t “I’ve been active for quite a few months,” said one 
young Black woman, “passing petitions, writing letters, 
speaking out, and then what happened? Congress didn’t 
even vote on sanctions. How can you believe in this po- 
litical system?” 

Black students as young as those fighting in the 
streets of South Africa — 10 and 11 years old — 
made their presence felt, as did older ones from 
Bronx Community College, Columbia University 
and Hunter College. 

“Many of us put everything on the line at the Colum- 
bia blockade last spring,” said one organizer from the 
speakers’ platform. “We are prepared to put our whole 
life on the line to continue the struggle.” 

—-News & Letters participants 


Editor’s note: The following articles come from two Black 
trade union papers, FOSATU Worker News, the organ of 
the Federation of South African Trade Unions, and Izwile- 
thu, the official newsletter of CUSA (Council of Unions of 
South Africa). The first article “Who controls Noaha?” con- 
cerns a mine disaster which briefly flashed across the news 
media and then disappeared. Not only can we now hear 
what happened in the words of the workers themselves, but 
it becomes clear that the August 13 mine disaster also led 
to the Sept. 1 miners’ strike that we analyzed in Oct. N&L. 
The second article is by James Mndaweni, president of 
CUSA. 


FOSATU (§f 

WORKER NEWS 0 

Federation of South African T rade Unions septtmbeh ims no. «i 

Some mineworkers tell the tale of a great snake- 
like monster — Noaha — which lives deep down in the 
mines. Occasionally Noaha gets angry and storms down 
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the tunnels leaving a trail of dead miners. This is their 
explanation for the fact that so many miners are killed 
far away from the scene of mine explosions. 

On Aug. 13, 30 miners were killed in a methane gas 
explosion in Middelbult colliery which supplies the giant 
Sasol II and HI plants at Secunda in the Transvaal. 
Thirteen of them were killed near the blast but the rest 
were up to two kilometers away. Apparently the force 
of an underground explosion in the narrow tunnels of 
the mines is so great that even miners a few kilometers 
away from the blast are ‘concussed’ to death. 

In statements to the press, Sasol management said 
that methane gas had always ‘plagued’ the mine indus- 
try. However, it is possible to detect methane gas and 
many methods have been developed in order to make 
coal mining as safe as possible for mineworkers. But 
mine bosses in their search for profits do not always 
stick to even the minimum safety measures laid down 
by law.;'/' 

Mineworker members of the Chemical Workers 
Industrial Union report that although modem 
equipment for the testing of methane gas is sup- 
plied, often safety procedures are ignored. Prod- 
uction, they say, on this the world’s most prod- 
uctive coal mine is more important than safety. 

In a recent pamphlet, the union said that in South 
Africa 2,800 workers were killed at work each year — 
roughly every 3 hours another worker is killed. There 
are also 355,000 accidents causing injuries each year and 
‘thousands more of us are dying slowly or getting sick 
from poisoning by the dangerous chemicals and materi- 
als we work with. Let us begin to plan the fight for our 
health and safety at work. Money is no good if you are 
too sick to spend it, or dead,’ it concluded. 

The DWIU has begun its battle against Noaha — a 
monster which seems to be firmly under the control of 
the mine bosses. 



Workers on strike— legal or otherwise— face the 
threat of employers calling police to act against them. 
They also face the threat of summary dismissals and 
employers transporting them back to their ‘homelands’. 

In spite of all this, we are growing from strength to 
strength. Our number of recognition agreements is in- 
creasing. We can look at our efforts with pride. A recog- 
nition agreethent is a special instrument which involves 
workers in running their own affairs — workers them- 
selves draw up their agreements, negotiate their work- 
ing conditions and wages, and elect their own represen- 
tatives. 

CUSA believes that we — as workers — are the 
only ones capable of liberating ourselves. Bosses 
cannbt and will not do it for us. Each time we ne- 
gotiate wage increases, the government increases 
GST (General State Tax) and the so-called town 
councils in the townships increase rent and serv- 
ice tariffs. 

The preceding questions make it clear that the prob- 
lems of the Black worker do not end on the factory 
floor. They extend to the townships. We see how our 
hard-won wages are eroded simply because we lack po- 
litical power. CUSA therefore believes that we as 
workers have the right — and duty — to fight for political 
liberation as well. 
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In-person report: Mexican earthquake, economic crisis, revolt 


by Anne Jaclard and John Marcotte 

Mexico City, Mexico — “Every piece of concrete and 
steel should be tested against the standards, and then 
those who are guilty should be tried for murder,” said a 
Mexican engineer after the Sept. 19 earthquake hit 
Mexico City. Of the 450 historical buildings in the capi- 
tal, not one was seriously damaged. Yet 5,500 were 
killed and thousands more injured, when newer build- 
ings, most built after the experience of the 1957 earth- 
quake, collapsed like houses of cards. 

The Committee of 100, a group of prominent intellec- 
tuals, architects and engineers, immediately issued calls 
for investigations of corruption in die building industry 
and government regulation. They said, “The old build- 
ings were built to last The new ones were built for 
quick profits.” 

In the huge Tiatelolco public housing project where 
1,200 people died when a whole building collapsed, a 
tenants’ group had complained about the conditions in 
the buildings for years. Even the question of building 
dense, tall buildings on unstable volcanic soil, is- decided 
under capitalism on other than human considerations. 

But the earthquake only exacerbated the continuously 
worsening economic crisis in Mexico. As we found when 
we visited Mexico City soon after the publication of a 
Spanish edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution (during the week of the quakes), Mexi- 
cans are looking for a way out. We were at once en- 
gaged in discussions of the book with feminists and 
economists, academics and activists, Marxists and non- 
Marxists. - 

In fact, we found predominant in Mexico the very 
conditions which Dunayevskaya states compelled her to 
write Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: the permanent, 
world economic crisis; the development of Women’s Lib- 
eration as mass movement; and the search for new 
paths to revolution and a new way of living, begun by 
Karl Marx in his lifetime. The openness to Marxist-Hu- 
manist philosophy there arises from the Mexican experi- 
ence. 

| Native American suicides I 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

Detroit, Mich. — It’s' getting towards winter on my res- 
ervation at Fort Totten, North Dakota, and people do 
not want to deal with another winter of harassment 
from the government. Several people I talked to on a 
trip there recently compared our lives in Fort Totten 
with the Arapaho reservation in Wyoming where there 
have been so many youth suicides lately. 

Last year at Fort Totten there were a lot of hold-ups, 
and it really has to do with people trying to survive the 
winter. A lot of youth rip off liquor stores and sell the 
liquor to get money. There has also been a rise in the 
suicide rate. That’s true on all the reservations, both in 
the U.S. and Canada. One Public Health nurse was say- 
ing that with people so worried about surviving, what 
else would you expect? 

We have it really hard at Fort Totten, but it’s 
nothing like the rugged life they have on the Ara- 
paho reservation. If you look back, I don’t know 
that you would think the suicide rate is so much 
worse there now than in past years. The "experts” 
talk about bringing in an ethnic psychiatrist from 
the outside. Why do they need someone from the 
outside to analyze the problem? 

I spoke with one man on the reservation there. He 
said right away Public Health officials started training 
people to run a suicide hotline. But the government 
won’t allow mental health services to be run from the 
Indian Health Service clinic on the reservation. So in- 
stead it was run out of Sheridan, Wyoming, and then 
moved to another town. Because the area is so big most 
of the calls would be long-distance. They are not geared 
to accept collect calls, so it is futile. 

In an urban area when someone calls, you can get to 
them right away. But there, the only people you could 
contact are the Indian Health Services, which is useless, 
or the police, who would be there to help you commit 
suicide! This man said the only good thing is that peo- 
ple are more aware of the high suicide rate. 

At least at Fort Totten we can organize our- 
selves around an agricultural way of life. People 
work together canning and preserving and can 
live somewhat cooperatively. With the Arapahos, 
their lives used to center around horses, raising 
and trading them. They had the best horses. But 
once they were put onto land not fit for grazing or 
farming they couldn’t live in the accustomed way. 

It isn’t going to take little changes, like setting up a 
hotline, but changing the whole system for this problem 
with suicides to be worked out. A spokesman for the 
Arapahos said on the radio that ending the sucides isn’t 
going to come from saying, “Gee, those poor people. 
They have to get hold of themselves.” He felt it is going 
to come from really listening to what the Indian youth 
want out of life, and totally transforming our existence. 


There is universal contempt for the so-called liberal 
PRI (Institutional Revolutionary Party) government, 
whose corruption contributed to the many thousands of 
deaths and tens of thousands of homeless caused by the 
earthquake, and whose economic policies have further 
impoverished a poor country. Tins is what its Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund-imposed “austerity program” 
means for the Mexican people: 

Minimum wage is 1200 pesos a day, meat costs 1200 
pesos a kilo. “Working people don’t eat meat now, just 
beans and tortillas, and the price of tortillas has gone 
up too. Milk? There are few workers who can buy milk 
for their children,” a woman told uk Children’s shoes 
cost 9000 pesos. Even the middle class is being hard hit. 

Every time the world price of oil drops, the price of 
everything in Mexico rises, including electricity and gas- 
oline. In July, tiie government responded to a fall in the 
price of oil by laying off 28,000 workers and threatening 



Three thousand people left homeless in Mexico 
City, marched to Pres. Miguel de la Madrid’s resi- 
dence on Oct. 13, to demand housing. 


to lay off more; by devaluing the peso another 20%, exa- 
cerbating inflation which is already at 100%. 

Independent Mexican economists stress that oil 
is only the pretext, that the crisis is structural. 
Here is the first country to nationalize its oil prod- 
uction back in the ’30s, before there was an OPEC; 
.here is a virtual one-party state, with a highly na- 
tionalized economy, whose ruling party touted oil 
in the 1970s as the cure for all problems of devel- 
opment, and which now owes the imperialist 
banks 96 billion dollars. 

In spite of the economic crisis and government re- 
pression, especially bad in the last few years, the Mexi- 
can working people are by no means quiescent. A recent 
steel strike shook that industry. The few independent 
unions (not PRI-controUed) have been severely re- 
pressed. One of the most militant, the nuclear power 
workers, was destroyed when it went on strike a year 
and a half ago. The government chose to dismantle the 
entire industry rather than bargain with them.; 

SHANTYTOWN SELF-ORGANIZATION 

There is a high level of struggle and self-organization 
in the shantytowns, those belts of misery that surround 
Mexico City, as one million more peasants come to the 
capital seeking work every year. In the forefront of the 
organizing and protests are the women. 

One issue is breast feeding, which means fighting the 
multi-national formula companies’ propaganda and pay- 
offs, which have led to the deaths of many infants. We 
were told Women’s Liberation has affected the con- 
sciousness of every woman, from the educated to the 
maids. 

The woman who invited us to a national assem- 
bly of shantytown women’s organizations was 
very excited to see the Spanish edition of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’ a Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution. She turned right away to 
the chapter on the argument between Marx and 
Luxemburg on the accumulation of capital. 

She said that this has great relevance for the Third 
World today, and that this book would be perfect for 
the classes the shantytown women were having, because 
“they are interested in everything — Women’s Liberation, 
politics, imperialism...” That should give an idea of how 
deep is not alone the crisis in Mexico, but the search 
for a way out. 

THE EARTHQUAKE OF REVOLT * 

Though it is true that up to now this book has been 
received primarily as a Women’s Liberation book — and 
Women’s Liberation is very much an Idea whose time 
has come in Mexico today — one cannot help but hear 
Part III on Marx’s philosophy of revolution speaking 
loudly on the relations between Third WOrld and indus- 
trialized lands, in a country where the peasant move- 
ment marched on the capital from all over the country 
to demonstrate 50,000 strong on April 10 of this year. 

, It is just this kind of deep, indigenous revolt 
that is haunting Reagan and the IMF. "Stiddenly,” 


at the very time that the IMF declared Mexico out 
of compliance with austerity targets and suspend- 
ed payments of (MM) million dollars in loans on the 
very day of the catastrophic earthquake! — Reagan 
decided that "the big message is that we’re for 
growth” and against austerity. 

But opening up the Mexican economy to imports was 
exactly part of the 1982 IMF-directed austerity plan 
from the start, and it has failed. The crisis isn’t alone 
the devastating earthquakes, or even the horrendous 
state of the economy. The crisis is total, down to its 
roots in human relations. It certainly can’t be solved by 
the IMF or Reagan, nor by the ruling PRI. The only 
solution is the live human beings who will tear up this 
system. That Mexican earthquake is the one Reagan- 
ism, the IMF and the PRI all fear. 


BUCK WORLD 


(continued from page 1) 

police and inflicted heavy casualties on them. Only 
seven people were arrested. One officer died in the 
police assault and dozens were hospitalized as the 
youth employed bricks, sticks, petrol bombs and 
guns for the first time ever in Britain during such 
a confrontation. 

There was a meeting at the community center the 
next day; about 150 attended. There was talk of the re- 
volt in South Africa and in Britain’s Black townships. A 
youth spoke about the death of the policeman, saying: 
“It’s a shame that someone had to die during the pro- 
test, but I’m telling you it’s more of a pity it was a po- 
liceman because now they’ve got an excuse to put all 
the blame on us and say that we’re criminal. They 
think we just riot for the sake of it, but we got reasons. 
They nearly killed a woman in Brixton and now an in- 
nocent woman is dead. We don’t believe it was an acci- 
dent. The police normally get away with it but they 
can’t hide a woman being dead. We are constantly 
abused physically, but you never hear about it. We’re 
not prepared to stand for it anymore.” 

NORTHERN IRELAND TO NORTH LONDON 

We visited the Youth Association in Broadwater 
Farm recently. It is a state of siege up there. The per- 
manent army of police is incredible; outside, the state is 
equipped with all their gear plus tea urns. What’s more 
frightening is the gauntlet you walk through to get to 
the Youth Association, a line of police in front of cam- 
eramen. The Youth Association, once a refuge from the 
police, is now a prison. And now they’ve arrested four 
youth for the killing of the policeman; two of them are 
under 13 years of age. 

Revolt will come again. If not here then some- 
where else. It is a general condition. A "children’s 
revolution” is not only true of South Africa. From 
Northern Ireland to North London, school children 
are at the forefront. A reporter got shouted at by 
Black youth: "Don’t write any of that crap about 
unemployment and all that. It’s a revolution. First 
South Africa, then Handsworth and Brixton, now 
.here.” 

The police go up to Broadwater Farm to take revenue 
for Brixton. Haringay’s Black Labour leader Berrne 
Grant faced the racism of the press and the Labour and 
Conservative parties when he condemned the police. 
But, all he is saying is what is common knowledge in 
the community. 

Today, in Britain, great divisions exist between whites 
and Blacks, as great as in America. There is no great 
wall between Black revclt against the murderous police 
and a search for a new way of life. The crisis here will 
grow deeper, not just the crisis of British capitalism but 
the crisis of the lack of . idea: needed to match up to the 
passions and thoughts of the masses. 

However, it is obvious that Black people at Broadwa- 
ter Farm are interested in the American Black experi- 
ence. 

It is no accident that just as the Black rebellion illu- 
minated all facets of life in Britain, so has the Black in- 
terest in News & Letters as not just ‘American” but 
as containing the revolutionary dimension of Black 
America, revealed a hew two-way road to revolution in 
the Black world. 
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Reagan - Gorbachev summit 




(continued from page 1) 

strumpeted by both sides would still leave 15,000 
nuclear warheads deployed and ready Ao fire — 
enough to destroy the world many times over. The 
appearance of arms negotiations, whether orches- 
trated by the U.S. or by Russia, is no step on the 
road to the survival of humanity. 

What is urgent for those in the anti-war struggle to 
uncover, assist and develop are the contradictions with- 
in those two behemoths which can open paths to social 
revolution, that alone can stop the rulers Prom blowing 
up the world. 

MITTERRAND’S FRANCE: NO 
INDEPENDENT FORCE 

^France’s Mitterrand has pretensions of playing a role 
both as a part of the West, and as an “independent 
force” in world affairs, one not ruled by the superpow- 
ers. Thus his route to re-establishing himself after this 
summer’s scandal in which French military operatives 
blew up the Greenpeace ship, Rainbow Warrior, in- 
volved: 1) inviting Gorbachev to make his first visit to 
the West in Paris; 2) rejecting Reagan’s invitation to 
the pre-summit meeting in New York; and 3) rejecting 
Gorbachev’s proposal to negotiate a reduction in nuclear 
forces directly with France, insisting that France needed 
every missile and nuclear bomb in its “force de frappe” 
for its “threshold of sufficiency.” 

On the eve of the Camp David summit in 1959, Raya 
Dunayevskaya analyzed a previous French pretender: 
“Poor DeGaulle, his desire for playing at the game of 
double-cross is more than matched by his impo- 
tence...The division of the world into two, and only two 
parts, is certainly a fact of the life of the power politi- 
cians. Make no mistake about it. This write-off of Eu- 
rope dominates the thought of both Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev...” (N&L, Aug. -Sept., 1959). 

Mitterrand’s “socialism” does not even have the pull 
of DeGaulle, beset as he is by colonial rebellions in New 
Caledonia (see report on Kanak freedom movement, 
p.2) and the Caribbean, and mass worker and youth 
protests at home — the genuine “independent forces.” 
H&ing lost the constituency that elected him, the week 
after Gorbachev left he returned full circle to his “so- 
cialism” of the 1950s, when he served as Minister of the 
Interior during the Algerian War. He revived the neo- 
fascist “11th Shock” regiment, disbanded in 1962 after 
collaboration with the OAS (Secret Army Organization) 
in attempts to kill DeGaulle, and gave it sole charge of 
France’s top-secret “Action Division.” He even named 
as its commander Colonel Lesquer, the organizer of the 
attack on the Rainbow Warrior. 

GORBACHEV’S RUSSIA: 

WORKER RESISTANCE 

What about Russia’s Gorbachev, whose proposals for 
“drastic cuts” in strategic arms have drawn such atten- 
tion? He is the man Margaret Thatcher declared she 
could “do business” with. And yet. what history has 
shown us, ever since World War II, when it became 
clear that Russia; was a state-capitalist society, is that 
the one power that can do something about the massive 
nuclear arsenal controlled by the Kremlin lies within 
Russia and East Europe itself. 

The continuing resistance by Russian workers 
to production speed-up may not often be able to 
take the form of open strikes. But their dissatis- 
faction with conditions in the shops and the stand- 
ard of living as a whole finds a distorted mirror in 
government pronouncements. Thus, Gorbachev’s 
general statements on increasing worker prod- 
uctivity of this spring were underlined last month 
when he lauded a group of Stakhanovists on the 
50th anniversary of the date in 1935 when Alexis 
Stakhanov supposedly mined 103 tons of coal in 
six hours, launching Stalin’s most notorious speed- 
up campaign. "The traditions of the Stakhanovist 
movement are not obsolete,” Gorbachev said, "but 
correspond to the needs of our times.” (Le Monde 
9/23) It is still true that within Russia, low prod- 
uctivity is no sign of working class backwardness, 
but rather a measure of its underground resist- 
ance. 

At the same time, Russia’s most troublesome satellite 
has still not been brought to heel, nearly four years af- 
ter Jaruzelski’s imposition of martial law in Poland. 
There, some 40% of the eligible voters reportedly 
braved police state reprisals to boycott the Oct. 13 par- 
liamentary elections. Zbigniew Bujak, leader of Solidari- 
ty’s underground section, who has eluded police capture 
since martial law was declared, told reporters that Soli- 
darity’s underground now involves 75,000 directly, with 
another 200,000 volunteering time and money. 

Nor is. Poland the only trouble spot. So widespread 
are Moscow’s headaches, that even Russia’s most faith- 
ful Warsaw Pact ally, Bulgaria — the site of Gorbachev’s 
“^re-summit” meeting with his bloc— has come in for 
harsh criticism. Russia’s ambassador in Sofia lashed out 
at Bulgarian workers, accusing them of spending “too 
much time working on their personal plots of land,” de- 
claring that the “Bulgarian working class is not proleta- 
rianized enough,” and charging that “costly machines 
are only functioning at 10% to 15% of their capacity.” 

REAGANISM AT HOME AND ABROAD 

Such attacks are all too familiar to American workers 
in the era of Reaganism, with its concessions agree- 
ments, its demands for ever-greater speed-up and its 
phony “new management-worker cooperation.” Reagans 
rhetoric speaks only of his “great prosperity,” of how 
many have been added to the rolls of those working. 
What he never mentions are the eight million officially 
feted as unemployed, the additional six million under- 
employed or who have given up looking for work and 


the fact that unemployment for millions in America to- 
day is permanent unemployment. Indeed, Reaganism has 
come to be synonymous with attacks on workers, 
Blacks, women and youth on all fronts. 

In foreign policy, however, Reagan is supposedly rid- 
ing high, having restored, he says, “confidence in Ameri- 
ca among our allies,” through demonstrations of U.S. 
muscle. Defense Secretary Weinberger even concluded 
that the main value of the Geneva summit would be a 
chance for Russia “to see at first hand the kind of man 
the President is, the resolve that he has, the determina- 
tion that he has that America will retain its military 
strength.” 



Yet a closer look at Reagan’s latest show of “determi- 
nation” — his use of F-14s to force down an unarmed 
Egyptian plane — reveals that, in Flora Lewis’s words, 
“The victory was brief.” “The aftermath,” she says, “of 
the capture of the AchiUe Lauro hijackers is proving a 
lot trickier and perhaps more dangerous than the bold, 
successful military operation.” (NY Times 10/18) The 
ramifications from that one act range from Italy to 
Egypt, Tunisia to Israel, Syria to Russia — most of them 
unfavorable to Reaganite foreign policies. It is clear that 
the U.S. has nothing going in the “Middle East peace 

P rocess” when even Egypt’s Mubarak, who gets more 
LS. money than any other Arab ruler, can demand an 
apology from Reagan. 

U.S. attempts to re-build its power in Asia, ongoing 
ever since its defeat in Vietnam, have met with little or 
no success. Even Pentagon planners concede that SEA- 
TO is a non-existent entity, and the site of the biggest 
U.S. military b 
in turmoiL Thu 


U.S. military bases in the' Far East, the Philippines, is 


bus, Reagan’s crony, Sen. Laxalt, was sent 
to Manila to meet with Marcos, hoping to convince him 
that the path to future stability lay in “reforms” that 
would restore the confidence of the Philippine bourgeoi- 
sie in the Marcos regime. What motivates such journeys 
is first and foremost the growing mass struggle against 
both Marcos and U.S. imperialism, with guerrilla forces 
now appearing virtually everywhere in the country — 
even on the perimeters of U.S.-leased Clark Air Force 
Base and Subic Bay Naval Base. Another factor lurking 
in the background, however, is the question mark now 
hanging over U.S. relations with China, where Gorba- 
chev is interested in blocking the U.S. from ever being 
able to play a “China card.” 

Whether one looks at West Europe or the Mid- 
dle East, Asia or Latin America, all Reagan’s sup- 
posed great victories now appear very snaky. Far 
from having achieved the Nixon dream of "Pax 
Americana,” the myriad meetings and trips these 
past weeks reflect both the undercurrents of re- 
volt on every continent and the growing recogni- 
tion from America’s allies that Ronald Reagan 
double-crosses all, friends included. 

Nowhere is his foreign policy more brutally exposed 
than in the continuing attempts to white- wash Botha’s 
neo-fascist regime in South Africa, even as its execution 
of Black activist Benjamin Moloise aroused an outpour- 
ing of protest within South Africa and around the globe. 
Reagan would do well to remember that the spirit and 
passion of revolutions do not stop at national bounda- 
ries. Today’s challenge by workers and youth within 
Black South Africa issues a call to those fighting for 
freedom and against war everywhere to uproot this cap- 
italist society' in all its forms — whether East or West, 
pretenders to power, client states or the behemoths 
themselves. Summit talk of peace, while building ever- 
newer weapons of war, is no way out. The only way out 
is with the forces fighting for human liberation within 
Gorbachev’s Russian bloc, within, Reagan’s “West.” 
Their protests — in the streets of Britain’s Black neigh- 
borhoods, in South Africa’s townships, in Russia’s facto- 
ries or on U.S. picket lines — are reaching for the future 
in a way that no ruler ever can. 
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| Reagan’s 

reactionary agenda 

The pernicious right-wing ideological bent that has 
characterized Ronald Reagan’s five years in office has 
assured that almost every issue of human concern with- 
in America h*a faced the onslaught of his reactionary 
agenda. From civil rights and labor rights to health care 
and a woman’s right to abortion, from Black people’s 
joblessness and poverty to Hispanic people’s attempt to 
retain their Mlingual/bicultural identity, and from the 
huge increase: in poverty among the very young to the 
astronomical increase in those without homes and with- 
out medical insurance — in all these areas and others, 
Reagan’s reactionary racist agenda is now being im- 
posed in quite ruthless and selective ways. 

Protests against Reaganism, which have been occur- 
ring with greater frequency among workers, youth and 
women, are certain to increase under the impact of the 
following truths of Reaganism: 

• A whole new generation of poor youths have now 
emerged in the United States. Close to 14 million youth, 
or 22% of Americans under the age of 18, live in pover- 
ty. This is up from 14% in 1970. An astounding 48% of 
all Black children live in poverty. 

• The Reagan administration is once again trying to 
compel the Supreme Court to reverse its 1973 decision 
that women have a constitutional right to abortion. In 
two cases this term, the administration has intervened 
before the Court seeking to let states set up their own 
prohibitions against abortion. 

• Reagan’s Education Secretary, William Bennett, 
has launched a campaign against bilingual education, 
calling for changes in the Bilingual Education Act so 
that all emphasis would be placed on “learning English” 
while the student’s native language and cultural tradi- 
tions would foil by the wayside. 

• By appointing right-wingers, Reagan has trans- 
formed the United States Commission on Civil Rights 
into an ideological mouthpiece for his racist view. The 
very small gains Black and women workers made under 
affirmative action programs are under attack through 
the administration’s intervention in cases before the Su- 
preme Court on seniority rights vs. minority rights. The 
latest figures for Black unemployment, more than dou- 
ble those of white unemployment, speak to the malig- 
nant neglect of the Reagan administration to problems 
of Black America. 

• The National Labor Relations Board has been 
turned into an advocate of the most reactionary anti-la- 
bor sectors of American capitalism. Where they do not 
render outright anti-labor decisions, they so entrap the 
appeal procedure in a bureacratic morass that years 
pass before union elections can be held, or labor griev- 
ances granted a hearing and a decision. 

• Health care for the poor has become an impossible 
nightmare, with death often the result, for some of the 
35 million uninsured poor in America. This represents 
an increase of some six million uninsured poor and 
near-poor not covered by Medicaid since 1969. 

• With the Reagan administration’s refusal to pro- 
vide federal aid to build low-income housing, there has 
been a dramatic rise in the number of homeless people 
in the most recent period. Tens of thousands will be 
without shelter this winter. 

• The White House Office of Management and Budg- 
et has for more than a year blocked a measure to pro- 
tect the public from one of the most dangerous of com- 
pounds, asbestos, which causes cancer and asbestosis. 
At the same time the Department of Interior’s Office of 
Surface Mining has allowed close to 6,000 strip mines to 
avoid any environmental regulation, and has not collect- 
ed some $200 million in fines imposed on other viola- 
tors. 

This list showing the Reaganite ideological 
stamp upon the life and labor of the American 
people is, of course, no complete catalog of the 
horrors Ifo has perpetrated. Whether in the work- 
place, the schools; the environment, not to men- 
tion the arts, Reagan is determined to impose his 
single-minded ideological will. 

America has, of course, long been a country of two 
worlds, as is all of capitalist class society, East or West. 
The new of Reagan is that this characteristic has now 
become an open wound of oppressed and oppressor. 
Reagan has been waging his battle, and not by ideology 
alone. The key for the next period is not so much the 
suffocating character of Reaganism, but rather how the 
battle will be joined, by the second world within Ameri- 
ca. New stirrings have recently been seen, in the shops, 
on the campuses or in the streets. The full joining of 
the battle remains the task in the period ahead. 
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Participating in divestment: 
a Marxist-Humanist view 

By Ida Fuller, youth columnist 


yOUTH 


In this intense month of anti-apartheid protests 
across the country, News & Letters youth committees 
have been involved in numerous activities. (See stories 
on pages 1, 8, 11.) 

What is evident in all is that the South African reali- 
ty is not alone over there, but has a dimension here at 
home. I could feel this sharply right here at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Chicago campus, where several days 
j after we protested at the Board of Trustees meeting for 
divestment of all funds in businesses that invest in 
South Africa, five activists from our campus divestment 
coalition were arrested. It tells much about the right- 
wing atmosphere that the Reagan Administration and 
its supporters are trying to create on American universi- 
ty campuses. 

It was, in fact, to fight this kind of atmosphere and to 
create a quite different, revolutionary one, that we as 
Marxist-Humanist youth have been participating in di- 
vestment activities. The outrageous act of the arrests 
sparked a press conference of the arrested students, 
j which was joined by young divestment activists from 
other universities in the area. However, the issue at the 
press conference still kept within the narrow confines of 
j divestment and the need to develop “strategies.” 

FORUM ON TWO-WAY ROAD 

It was because we as Marxist- Humanists were deter- 
mined to create a very different ground for our re- 
sponse — both on South Africa and on the need for fun- 
damental social change here — that during the anti-apar- 
theid week activities we decided to sponsor a panel 
discussion not on divestment, but on the “Two-way 
road of freedom struggles and ideas between Africa and 
the U.S.,” with two speakers who represented that two- 
way road: Professor Thamsanga Sithole, a South Afri- 
can Zulu activist, and Lou Turner, “Black World” col- 
umnist for News & Letters* 

Professor Sithole began speaking to us in Zulu 
because he wanted us to know that solidarity with 
South Africa means learning a new language: that 
of the creative nature of the Black mind. Through- 
out his talk on the freedom struggle in South Afri- 
ca in the 20th century, what came out sharply was 
► the "never-ending fight of Africans,” the creativity 
of youth, and their Black Consciousness as the 
search for a philosophy of freedom. 

Lou Turner spoke on the impact of the freedom 
thought of such thinkers as Steven Biko and Frantz Fa- 
non, not only oh Africa, but on America, and how 
Marxist- Humanism had singled -out their thought as 
crucial to the new stage of struggle unfolding today. As 
one Black student from the full-room audience ex- 
pressed it: “the very idea of this panel, ‘the two-way- 
road,’ was enough to bring me here.” 

CLEARING OUR HEADS 

In fact, it was precisely because in that week of vari- 
ous direct activities we felt it most urgent to clear our 
own heads about what we are fighting for that in 
the midst of participation in South African support ac- 
tivities, we sponsored a lecture on Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Women’s liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion: Reaching for the Future by Olga Domanski, the 
National Organizer of News and Letters Committees. 

Domanski began by quoting from a chapter on South 
Africa which sounded quite todayish even though it had 
been written 25 years ago, and then took us on a jour- 
ney through the whole book to show that there is not a 
single question facing the movement that is not ad- 
dressed, precisely because this book, in continuity 
with Marx, “is about a multi-dimensional dialectical 
view and a never-ending search for new pathways to a 
total uprooting.” 

So serious was the interest of the audience in this 
topic that the first questions they asked were: “What is 
the relationship of Marxism and Humanism, and Marx- 
ism and feminism?” “What is the difference between an 
unfinished and a ‘finished’ revolution?” 


Even more exciting to 'the audience was the way 
Domanski answered those questions. Thus in re- 
sponse to the last one, she took us through a jour- 
ney of discovery from the Paris Commune of 
Marx’s time to the Russian Revolution of 1917, to 
Cuba, Iran and today’s Nicaragua to show that "it 
is not that you do not face hardships in a revolu- 
tion, it is that you do not muddy the vision of rev- 
olution...It is when you take backward steps and 
claim that that is 'socialism’ when the counter-rev- 
olution comes from within tire revolution that 
more damage is done.” 

Now we could understand why Domanski had begun 
her talk by emphasizing that it was today’s spirit of ac- 
tivism, because Spirit to Marxist-Humanism meant 
Mind that set the tone of her discussion of Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution. It is 
that idea of becoming thinker-activists that the youth 
audience was interested in making real. 

Ky. youth fight low pay 
jobs, unemployment 

Lexington, Ky. — I recently returned from a trip back 
to my home in Kentucky, and what I saw there 
shocked and angered me. 

The evening I arrived, I watched the TV news and 
heard the “good” news that the official unemployment 
rate was “down” to 7%. This was supposedly the ign of 
good times “just around the -comer” (no apologies to 
Herbert Hoover), It was obvious to me that this talk of 
economic recovery was a blatant lie. 

Almost no one I knew had a job. Those who did were 
working for low pay under horrible conditions: for mini- 
mum wage at McDonald’s; as a 24-hour live-in aid for 
an elderly woman, at $40 a day; in a headlight factory. 

My hometown of Covington, Ky. (basically southern 
Cincinnati) has died. The downtown has the appear- 
ance of emptiness, with at least half of the shops 
closed. In the neighborhoods, at least one of every three 
houses is for sale. Everybody I talked to asked me the 
same question before they talked about anything else: if 
they could get there, was there work in California? 

I went to the Cincinnati unemployment .office and 
talked there with laid-off young workers. One man 
spoke of the degradation of the process of applying for 
unemployment, and said, “Now I’m getting only half of 
what my wages were, and that was barely enough to 
' lfre'tHi'bhfiffire.”"".- 

At a party of some friends, the conversation quickly 
turned to working conditions when they heard that I 
was with News & Letters, a labor paper. One 18-year- 
old woman described her job making headlights: 

“I work on the assembly line and make $3.35 an 
hour. The filth is hard to believe, with dust in the air 
and no ventilation fans; there is grease and oil all over 
the floor. The heat is incredible. In the Ohio Valley, 
90% humidity is the rule in the summer, with tempera- 
tures in the factory well over 95 degrees. 

"The boss is now trying to raise production 20%, 
so he’s got this fascist supervisor running around 
pushing us to the point of exhaustion. Half the 
time on my breaks or at lunchtime I just sit down 
and don’t move. When I get home I have to rest 
for an hour or more.” 

She had read News & Letters before and decided to 
buy a subscription from me because, she said, the paper 
was trying to “get rid of this type of conditions, and 
work out something completely different.” 

It’s that effort to “work out something completely 
different” that I discussed with everyone I met. Anoth- 
er young woman who subscribes to News & Letters is 
now in school, but told me that she can’t see a future 
for herself once tire graduates. There are no jobs except 
restaurant work or being a clerk. She bought the new 
Marxist- Humanist book Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution because the idea expressed 
in the subtitle, Reaching for the Future, meant so 
much to her, — Gary Clark 

Wayne State editor fired 

(continued from page 1) 

ads, recognition of a way to oppose Reaganism had 
been expressed in many ways. 

One Black student at the speakout'who got involved 
in the issue said, “She didn’t just write an editorial, but 
she took action. She took action that would involve 
more students.” And a South End student journalist 
said, “This is not just a local issue, we, have received 
calls from the Univ. of Missouri, the Univ. of Texas and 
the Univ. of California.” 

This sentiment was also repeated after Maceroni 
changed her stance, when one student summed-up Octo- 
ber’s support action: “The whole thought of support 
wasn’t over any person per se, but for an editor to ban 
military ads.” 
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Anti-Bush protest at Mich. 



Ann Arbor, Mich. — When Vice-President George Bush 
came to the University of Michigan Oct. 7 to commem- 
orate 25 years of the Peace Corps, 5,000 protesters 
shouted their outrage that he claimed to stand for 
peace. Bush, standing on the same Michigan Union 
steps where John Kennedy had proposed the Peace 
Corps in 1960, faced a sea of angry students. 

“I couldn’t hear a word he said because we were 
shouting,” one student said. “SS^e people were for him, 
but the rest of us shouted, ‘U.S. out of El Salvador!’ 
‘Embargo South Africa, not Nicaragua!’ and other 
things.” 

The growing resistance to Reaganism at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan has been accompanied by formal and in- 
formal discussions on how to organize. The Latin Amer- 
ica Solidarity Committee grew this year from a very 
small group to one drawing up to 150 students to meet- 
ings. ■ ^ 

At a recent meeting, some members proposed that 
just a few people plan actions for the group. Others in- 
sisted that everyone participate fully. As one member 
said later, “At meetings only a few people seem to j§0 
the talking. And the discussion is all on when is the 
next civil disobedience. I’d like to have a teach-in or 
something.” 

Yet an educational forum on Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive (SDI) research held Oct. 4 showed that a forum or 
teach-in cannot automatically answer organizational 
questions. This forum, held by Campuses Against War 
in Space, drew over 2,000 students. Six “experts” spoke, 
including three SDI and Reagan supporters and three 
SDI opponents, including Michio Kaku, a physicist who 
declared that Reagan’s Star Wars “defense” is in reality 
doublespeak for the most treacherous first strike weap- 
ons system yet. His words of opposition were met with 
a standing ovation. 

Some students there, while excited at the turnout, 
wondered about the merit of giving the floor to spokes- 
people for Reagan, whose views are known 

No doubt opposition to every aspect of Reagan’s mili- 
tarism will continue. Indeed, 300 students demonstrated 
on Oct. 11, the international day of solidarity with 
South African freedom fighters. Yet in between these 
protests students are asking many hard questions about 
developing a movement that isn’t just anti-Reagan, but 
can truly express our ideas about changing society. 

—Laurie Cashdan 

I Youth in Revolt! 

“It was so much racism on the post that I felt the 
only two options I had were to kill myself or to go 
AWOL (Absent Without Leave),” said Pedro Dunagan, 
the latest in a series of Black and Latino soldiers who 
found racism irf'The U.S. Army so oppressive that they 
contemplated or actually committed suicide. Dunagan, 
and several others who fled the Army and are facing 
court-martial, have organized the Afro-Latino Equality 
and Justice Committee with the help of other veterans 
to demand action on the situation. 

* * * 

Outraged Du Sable High School students and their 
parents compelled the Chicago Board of Education not 
to give in to the demands of anti-abortionists to shut 
down a health clinic that dispenses birth control de- 
vices. They are now battling the Chicago City Council's 
move to take money away from the clinic. 

* * * 

Fearful of a new stage of student activism being borfJ, 
the right wing has set up a corporation called Accuracy 
in Academia, Inc., headed by a retired government offi- 
cial. Their aim is to “report on” leftist professors and 
those who do not toe the Reaganite line. Their first tar- 
gets are well-known academic Marxists like Bertell Oil- 
man. 

* * * 

On Oct. 21, hundreds of people from around the. Mid- 
west took part in a “Shut down the arsenal” protest at 
the Rock Island Arsenal near Rock Island, 111., the 
Army’s largest weapons factory. Eighty-eight were ar- 
rested trying to blockade the arsenal. The arsenal is the 
army’s largest conventional weapons factory. 
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LIFE AND TINES 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Filipinos by the tens of thousands rallied, marched 
and organized “people’s general strikes” to mark the in- 
famous anniversary of Ferdinand Marcos’ imposition of 
martial law in September 1972. Students took over 
streets in Manila near the presidential palace, burning 
effigies of Marcos and Reagan and protesting a govern- 
ment plan to legislate required courses in “patriotism.” 
Anti-government inarches and strikes took place in 
Cebu, Davoa, Bacolod and many other cities, the cen- 
tral demand being an immediate end to the U.S.-sup- 
ported Marcos dictatorship. 

The most significant confrontation happened in Esca- 
lante, on Negros Island, when demonstrators on Sept. 
19 organized a human barricade in front of the town 
■-hall as part of a two-day general strike. Local police ini- 
tially agreed not to intervene, but on the second day 
forces from local paramilitary units, funded in part by 
Negros sugar cane barons, joined the police and moved 
to break the strike barricade of 4,000 people. 

They could not dislodge the mostly youthful pro- 
testers with water hoses, and when the water ran 
out and the crowd cheered, the police began fir- 
ing tear gas. One woman — a leader in a local 
Christian youth organization — picked up a tear 
gas canister and threw it back at the police. In an 
instant she was shot and killed. Suddenly, the po- 
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lice and private soldiers opened fere. When, the 
shooting finally stopped, at least 27 demonstrators 
lay dead. 

The protest and slaughter in Escalante is a measure 
of the depth of the crisis facing the Marcos dictatorship. 
Sugar production on Negros was once a mainstay of the 
Philippine economy. But the sugar industry and the 
semifeudal conditions of life and labor of the sugar 
workers are now disintegrating. Part of the sugar de- 
cline stems from its price collapse in the world capital- 
ist market, and part from the rampant corruption 
among the sugar growers’ monopoly organized in 1974, 
under Marcos’ patronage after he declared martial law. 

Most small cane farmers have been forced out, and 
half of Negros’ workforce of cane cutters and mill work- 
ers are permanently unemployed. They and their fami- 
lies are facing literal starvation; the government showed 
its concern by portioning out spoiled rice. Those still at 
work on the large sugar haciendas make about 60$ a 
day. Union organizing among cane workers has gained 
in strength, as has support for the indigenous guerrilla 
forces of the New People’s Army. 'Hie response of the 
big sugar growers has been to form private armies. 

Marcos’ answer to his opposition has always been 
military force. But beginning with the assassination of 
Benigno Aquino in 1983, even Marcos would appear to 
have overreached himself. He has since engineered a 


phony trial of Aquino’s killers which has absolved the 
military, especially his former chauffeur. General Ver, of 
any guilt. 

However, there is a marked difference between the 
anti-Marcos protests two years ago and those this Sep- 
tember. Now the mass opposition is coalescing much 
deeper human forces of Filipino society, including rural 
as well as urban workers, the unemployed, and youth. 
The middle class opponents of Marcos who hoped to 
find an opening for reform in the wake of outrage over 
Aquino’s murder have largely been displaced by a 
movement for more fundamental change. Supporters of 
Aquino led a march in Manila separate from the more i 
massive protests which Bayan, the non-electoral left co- 
alition formed last May, helped to organize nationwide. 

The different voice of the September protests was 
lost on no one — except perhaps Marcos. His increasing 
isolation even within his own ruling circle has certainly 
not been lost on Reagan, whose overriding “interests” 
are always counter-revolution, and in the Philippines 
are not limited to the two enormous U.S. military bases 
there. : 

Whatever; Reagan’s plans for U.S. imperialism’s reach 
in the Philippines (and some in his administration have 
been covering all bets by floating references to Guanta- 
namo naval base, which the U.S. held on to after the ; 
Cuban Revolution), the Filipino people have their own 
message: nothing less than fundamental social change. 


Solidarity marches in Chile vs. Pinochet 



Workers and students held 
marches throughout Chile in early 
October to demand the release of un- 
ion and student leaders and commu- 
nity activists imprisoned by the Pi- 
nochet regime after September’s 
wave of anti-government demon- 
strations. The largest march took 
place from Chuquicamata to Calama, 
where 8,000 miners and their families 
were joined by students from Santia- 
go in calling for tire release of Rodol- 
fo Seguel, head of the miners union 
and the National Workers Command, 
and 23 other union leaders. 


Dutch anti-nuke 


Defiant Korean students 

South Korean students scorned the 
renewed crackdown on their movement 
and took their demands for an end to 
General Chun Doo Hwan’s military dic- 
tatorship to the streets. Chun has re- 
newed the repression against the stu- 
dents along with professors, elementary 
and secondary teachers, labor activists, 
artists — any and all dissidents. That did 
*not stop students from battling police in 
October at the showcase World 
Bank/IMF meeting in Seoul. 

Chun has reserved the most insidious 
program — the Campus Stabilization 
Law — for the outspoken students. This 
proposed legislation calls for internment 
in “re-orientation and re-education” 
centers for anyone charged as “Commu- 
nist subversives.” 

The Chun regime has already im- 
posed severe sentences on the students 
who took part in the peaceful sit-in last 
May in the U.S. Information Agency li- 
brary. The prosecution zeroed in on 
Ham Un Kyong, a student at Seoul Na- 
tional University, who took part in the 
occupation. He was dealt seven years 
imprisonment under the National Secu- 
rity Law, which previously had been re- 
served for alleged North Korean agents. 

But throughout the kangaroo court 
proceedings, the students held fast to 
the original focus of the May occupa- 
*tion. One student shouted, “We cannot 
accept this trial so long as the perpetra- 
tors of the massacre in Kwangju are 
not first brought to justice.” 

The students had occupied the USIA 
library to call public attention to the 
U.S. approval of the use of South Kore- 
an soldiers in the bloody suppression of 
the Kwangju uprising in 1980, through 


which General Chun came to power. 
The students’ parents continued the re- 
sistance throughout the lopsided court 
proceedings by singing protest songs 
during the court recesses: “We thirst for 
freedom...We dream of freedom...Don’t 
grieve, sons and daughters, you are 
children of fighters.” 

Bolivia: state of siege 

27,000 Bolivian miners called off their 
strike at the beginning of October. 
Thousands of other workers, their fami- 
lies and supporters also ended a two- 
week mass hunger strike. The “active 
resistance” called for by the Bolivian 
Workers Federation (COB) ended after 
Pres. Paz Estenssoro agreed to talks 
with COB over features but not “objec- 
tives” of his austerity program. 

The current wage freeze is sending 
many workers to starvation under Bo- 
livia’s runaway inflation. The govern- 
ment also began releasing hundreds of 
union leaders from internal exile, begun 
during the military state of siege im- 
posed against the longest general strike 
in Bolivia’s history. 

Now a political state of siege has set 
in. Shortly after the miners ended their 
strike, the governing MNR party an- 
nounced an agreement to share power 
with General “Butcher” Banzer’s right- 
wing ADN party, which supported the 
government in calling the military state 
of siege. When Pax Estenssoro first put 
his “new political economy” into effect 
in August, he proposed a “social truce” 
of workers, the state, and private enter- 
prises. But as Juan Lechin, leader of 
COB, said before the general strike, “it 
isn’t possible to reconcile the interests 
of these three groups.” That truth re- 
mains. 


The Dutch government of conserva- 
tive Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers last 
month announced its intention to ap- 
prove the planned deployment of 48 
cruise missiles at Woensdrecht air base 
in 1988, under a five-year treaty with 
the U.S. The deployment still has to be 
approved by the Dutch Parliament. 

On Oct. 13, a small contingent of 100 
demonstrators had gone to the air base 
where missiles are to be installed; some 
tried to gain entry by cutting holes in 
the fence and they were arrested. 

An anti-cruise petition signed by se- 
veral million Dutch citizens was handed 
over to Lubbers on Oct. 26. 

The anti-nuclear movement in Hol- 
land until now kept the Dutch govern- 
ment from giving a go-ahead to deploy- 
ment, long after cruise missiles had 
been rolled into other West European 
countries. 


W. German anti-Nazis 

When Frankfurt police killed anti- 
Nazi protester Gunter Sare, this outrage 
brought hundreds of demonstrators into 
the streets to battle police in 16 cities. 
Sare was run over by a police water 
cannon truck while he and 700 other 
protesters were trying to stop tire neo- 
Nazi National Party of Germany(NPD) 
from meeting in Frankfurt. The bour- 
geois courts had given the neo-Nazis 
massive police protection, but youth 
were determined to stop ft. 

Since Sare’s death, more established 
groups such as the Green Party have 
sharply attacked the SPD and the 
Christian Democrats for Sare’s death. 
Thousands of people came out on Oct. 
9 for Sare’s funeral in Frankfurt, turn- 
ing it into a massive anti-Nazi and anti- 
government protest. 

Yugoslav Marxists 

The fight by this land’s independent 
Marxist intellectuals, many of them 
Marxist-Humanists, against the Com- 
munist authorities continues to develop 
new elements. Thus, a year after six 
dissident intellectual activists were put 
on trial, and three convicted, hot One 
has actually had to serve time. 

Once again, in October, the carrying 
out of the sentence was delayed for 
three months. After a widely circulated 
petition by a group of “friends of the 
convicted men,” and their promise that 
all six would start a hunger strike the 
day any started to serve their sen- 
tences, the supreme court granted them 
a delay for several months. The two 
who have been sentenced are Milan Ni- 
kolic and Miodrag Mihc. 

In spring, the national meeting of the 
Writers’ Union had taken the offensive 
against “dogmatism,” “repression” of lit- 
ers^ and political writing, and the new 
political trials. More recently, even Na- 
tional Assembly members from Slovenia 
have called for the revision of Article 
133 of the Constitution which, in pure 
Stalinist terms, forbids “hostile propa- 
ganda” against state-capitalism. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether ir. its private property form as in the U.S., or its 
state property form as in Russia or China. We stand for 
the development of a new human society based on the 
principles of Marx’s' Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard not separated from the articu- 
lation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the paper. 
Raya Dunayevskaya, the Chairwoman of the National Edi- 
torial Board and National Chairwoman of the Committees, 
is the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism in- 
ternationally as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American s'^ne and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works challenge 
post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. At a 
time when the nuclear armed world is threatened with the 
extinction of civilization itself it becomes imperative not 
only to reject what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Hu- 
manist future inherent in the present. 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which sig- 
nalled a new movement from practice which was itself a 
form of theory. We organized ourselves in Committees 
rather than any elitist party “to lead.” The development of 
Marxist- Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today, is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all under 
the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, on depos- 
it at the Labor History Archives of Wayne State Universi- 
ty. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution states: 
“It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among work- 
ers, Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a 
participant in these freedom struggles for totally new rela- 
tions and a fundamentally new wav of life, and who be- 
lieves in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and letters Commit- 
tees. 
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iat wasn’t 


by Rayft Dunayevskaya 
ational Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

The brief joint U.S.-Russia statement on the summit 
roved to he as total a void as the summit itself. The 
agan-Gorbachev attempt to cover over this void by 
ferring to it as “the new reality” only further laid 
e the nothingness! of achievement, which in turn will 
ow these two nuclear Behemoths to continue their 
mrsuits for single mastery of the world, even if that re- 
sults in the destruction of civilization. In the face of this 
•eality, can the non-stop smiles of Reagan-Gorbachev 
told till that unspecified “nearest future,” when the two 
ire supposed to resume their empty dialogue, with Gor- 
iachev landing in Washington in 1986? 

Let’s first take a look at those one-to-one talks when 
tone except the translators were present at the Reagan- 
uiorbachev meetings. It is certainly true that the news 
plackout kept the world’s people from knowing anything 
(bout what was occurring. But was it really true that it 
vas an unrecorded event? A seemingly distant column 
I" Washington Talk” N.Y. Times November 23) reports 
hat they weren’t just translators, they were interpret- 
ers. Reagan had five of them instead of the usual one. 
Moreover, these interpreters took notes and made com- 
hents, and were checked by security. What is the im- 
vortant truth, is that each of these rulers will do more 
pan rely on their already heavily prejudiced memories 
o write that history. 

Take what happened on the eve of the summit. On 
he U.S. side there was the Weinberger letter, written 
o Reagan by that extretne rightist hawk of a Secretary, 
tnd very deliberately “leaked” to the press. It asked the 
^resident to 1) be ready to reject the 1979 Salt II trea- 
y, signed by Carter and Brezhnev, but unratified, and 
) to have the narrowest of interpretations of the 1972 
lixon-Brezhnev treaty, signed and duly ratified limiting 

nti-ballistic missiles. 

So sure were the aides to Reagan that this 
Pentagon leak” was 1 outright ’'sabotage” of the 
ummit that they got caught in Weinberger’s Mc- 
Carthyite witch-hunt for anyone ” soft ” in the 
teagan entourage. 

(continued on page 9) 


It’s like 
>eing 
n hell’ 




fey Johni Marcotte 

“Working in the factories in this country is like being 
hell,” a fellow worker from the Dominican Republic 
Us me. “The capitalists make gods of themselves, 
iiey exploit you and humiliate you, they push you tiU 
le day maybe you do something crazy, and then they 
e you. And you have no idea where to go for justice, 
tiey teU you to go to court, but you can’t get a lawyer 
thout paying, and you’re out of work.” This heU that 
migrant workers like my friend live everyday is the 
ason, he says, there are going to be tremendous strug- 
;s throughout the Americas. “We want bread with 
gnity.” 

And this sweatshop he is describing, where the capi- 
lists make themselves gods and the workers are in 
U, is a union shop, in the HAW. The contract expired 
t week. No strike vote was taken. The two most cor- 
»t stewards have met twice with the company and 
j union. There is no negotiating committee. But the 
rkers aU say the contract was settled three years ago 
yway, between the union president and the company 
ssident. 

IRRUPTION IN UNIONS TOO 

Another Dominican worker feels, “The unions are for 
s bureaucrats to live better at the workers’ expense, 
is country has so much corruption! I had another im- 
; of this country before I came. Now if the union is 
olved in a case they’ll take a couple of thousand 
m the company and make up a story. Because capital 
nore powerful than you or me.” 
mother friend’s brother Works in a shop in ILGWU, 
al 132. He was making $3.50 an hour, so he worked 
the over-time he could get, even double shifts. Per- 
nel , started telling him what a great assistant fore-, 
(continued on page 9) 


Spreading U.S. strikes resist 
‘two-tier society,’ pose questions 



In Philadelphia, 4,500 employees of the Inquirer 
and the Daily News walked out on Sept. 7. The 
issue: new technology and more Automation. 

by Olga Domanski 

National Organizer, News and Letters Committees 

“The agreement we were just offered is worse than 
1982 and 1979,” a young U.S. Auto Radiator worker in 
Detroit told News & Letters. “Everyone is worried 
about bills and being on strike will mean hard times. 
But we are striking for freedom... Most of the workers 
here are women,” she added, “many of them working to 
feed themselves and their husbands and children. I 
would like to see a picket line of whole families because 
this strike is about all of us.” 

She is one of thousands of workers in plants, large 
and small, who are now or have been on strike, long- 
term or short, across the land in the last few months. 
They have elicited strong and creative labor solidarity 
from thousands more in other industries in manifold 
ways — from the caravans carrying food and money to 
aid coal strikers in West Virginia, steel strikers in Penn- 
sylvania and meatpacking workers in Minnesota, to the 
mass picket lines defying court orders limiting cannery 
pickets to only four per gate in California. 

NEW QUESTIONS FOR LABOR 

The question confronting the labor movement today, 
however, is not just a question of labor militancy or la- 
bor solidarity — both of which have a long and creative 
history in this country. The question is how to find the 
new direction needed when you confront the combined 
weight of not only one of the most openly hostile politi- 
cal administrations of this century, but so degenerative 
a stage of capitalism that the economic crisis is now 
permanent. There can be no more “booms” once the 
actual structural changes in capitalism wrought by Au- 
tomation became so great by the mid-1970s* that what 
Marx, over 100 years ago, saw as the ultimate develop- 
ment of capitalism — the creation of what he called a 
“permanent army of the unemployed” — was no longer 
“theory” but a fact of life (and death) today. 

So high has unemployment remained for the last 
four years that no less than six million were re- 
ported in October to have run out of their unem- 
ployment benefits — three out of every four official- 
ly counted as unemployed. In Michigan, where un- 
employment continues to run 10.3 percent, five out 
of every six unemployed now get no benefits! 

When the crisis is that deep, it becomes clear that 
there is no “labor question” that is not a question of 
the whole of society — and that it is a global question. 

MOVING TOWARD A TWO-TIER SOCIETY 

A glance at the multitude of strikes now ongoing 
makes it clear that what has evoked solidarity today is 
the determination of workers everywhere to finally put 
a brake on the incessant concessions that became the 
pattern for capital’s onslaught against labor ever since 

* This analysis is fully develops! in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marx’s Cap- 
ital and Today’s Global Crisis, available from N&L. See ad, p.7 


Dynayevskaya: Another version of 

the dialectic? p. 4 

Indian struggle needs genuine Marxism p. 5 
South' African Freedom ^Journal ki. 


1979 — when Chrysler was “hailed out” not so much by 
the government’s welfare handout as by the UAW’s 
“give-backs” to that giant corporation they had wrung 
out of the workers. 

Above aU, what dominates all the labor battles 
today is the attempt to stop capital’s creation of a 
veritable "two-tier society.” 

The common theme of the following strikes, despite 
the enormous diversity of file industries involved, is 
startling: 

• In the first major steel strike since 1959, workers 
struck the Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corporation for 
three months when the courts allowed the company to 
declare bankruptcy, throw out its contract with the un- 
ion and impose severe cuts in wages, benefits and work- 
ing conditions. 

• 1,000 printers, mailers and press operators have 
been on strike against the Chicago Tribune since mid- 
July in their first strike since 1947. In 1975 the printers 
gave permission to bring in high-tech in exchange for a 
“lifetime job guarantee,” which is now being honored by 
transferring men (whose average age is 55) from jobs 
that are to be phased out to others that are physically 
more demanding as well as lower-paid. The paper is 
also demanding institution of a two-tier system, where- 
by new hires receive significantly less than those now 
employed. 

• 1,500 packing-house workers of Local P-9 in Austin, 
Minnesota, have been on strike since August, when they 
rejected Hormel’s proposal to cut their wages and im- 
pose a two-tier system. It was the first strike there in 

(continued on page 10) 


Farrakhan: 

'morbid 

symptom’ 


by Lou Turner 

The crisis consists precisely in the fact that the old is dying 
and the new cannot be bom; in this interregnum, a great 
variety of morbid symptoms appear.” 

— Antonio Gramsci, Prison Notebooks 

The 30th anniversary of the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott which sparked the Civil Rights Movement coincides 
this year with the 20th anniversary of the Watts Rebel- 
lion Which marked a significant turning point in the 
Black freedom movement in this country. Two Black 
leaders are identified with these historical moments — 
Martin Luther King and Malcolm X. 

The Black leadership void that their violent assassi- 
nations left has occasionally led Black activists and in- 
tellectuals to speculate about the missed opportunity to 
unite the two strands of American Black thought repre- 
sented by King and Malcolm X. The involvement of 
Minister Louis Farrakhan in the electoral campaign of 
Jesse Jackson became an occasion for some opportun- 
ists to proclaim that unity, “at last.” ’ 

CLARITY OF EXPRESSION, 

DARKNESS OF THOUGHT 

However, no sooner had Farrakhan gained national 
media attention by riding the coattails of the Jackson 
campaign than what appeared was not Black unity but 
Black anti-Semitism. Strident controversy followed. 

Those who “conditionally” support Farrakhan, sound 
like the liberal hypocrisy of those who say they oppose 
Reaganism, but find nothing wrong with Ronald Reag- 
an’s popularity. 

While the politics of opportunism motivates Far- 
rakhan’s "progressive” supporters, many politi- 
cians who denounce Farrakhan do so from as nar- 
row a perspective. The anti-Semitic outrages of 
Farrakhan are indefensible, from his calling Juda- 
ism a "gutter religion” to his appeal to the same 
kind of racist hysteria that unleashed pogroms 
against the Jewish community as that which fired 
juypt lynch mobs against Blacks. Buis what is* taken 1 1 
(continued on page 10) 
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Black women writers 


by Diane Lee 

I recently participated in an exciting four-day forum, 
“The Black Woman Writer and the Diaspora,” with 
over 250 women at Michigan State University, Oct. 27- 
30. The unusual nature of the conference was due not 
only to the subject matter but also involved the diaspo- 
ra of the participants themselves — novelists, scholars, 
students and teachers from Africa, the Caribbean and 
the United States. There was exciting discussion 
throughout the entire conference. 

A morning workshop the first day, “Balancing the 
Load: Gender and Racial-Cultural Elements in Afro- 
Caribbean Women’s Writing,” began the dialogue. Abe- 
na Busia, from Rutgers University, stated that for poor 
Black women and for Third World women, “there is a 
need to recover one’s own voice” through what she 
called “oral _ literature.” She saw that voice as having 
the ability to consciously embrace the world of African 
history, and stated that African history was “not just of 
Africa and the Caribbean but of North and South 
(U.S.).” Busia argued that we need “to know what these 
geographic locations mean for the Black woman.” 

Another speaker, Carole Boyce Davies, saw the 
relation of the Caribbean and the U.S. as a chal- 
lenge, stating that "today’s Afro-Caribbean litera- 
ture is distinctly different than earlier literature 
because of the influence of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement.” 

The oral tradition of Black women was discussed in 
another panel by Dorothy Williams and Arlene Elder. 
Here the emphasis was on the relation of the oral tradi- 
tion to the novel. Williams compared her grandmother’s 
storytelling to the novels of Harriet Wilson, Lorraine 
Hansberry and Alice Walker; while Elder took up Ama 
Ata Aidoo and Ntozake Shange, relating their attempts 
to change the relation between spectator and orator. To 
Elder, “the novel form is used to discuss feelings and 
ideas too intense to discuss through narrative alone.” 
WOMEN AND ANTI-APARTHEID 

The plenary session the first evening featured three 
speakers, all writers — Audre Lorde, Ellen Kuzwayo and 
Maryse Conde. Lorde spoke of the divestment move- 
ment in the U.S., but limited that to a student move- 
ment whose solidarity in her view needed to be cen- 
tered on getting U.S. corporations out of South Africa. 
Ellen Kuzwayo from South Africa movingly spoke of 
the international dimension of the women’s movement 
that had supported her in her travels to speak on apar- 
theid in South Africa. When she arrived in Brixton, 
England in the midst of a rebellion, she said, “Did I 
have to leave Soweto to find Soweto in Brixton?” 

Maryse Conde from Guadeloupe was the most 

Chisholm chides women 

San Francisco; Caf. — The marble rotunda of San 
Francisco’s City Hall resounded with cheers and ap- 
plause Nov. 8 as Supervisor Doris Ward introduced for- 
mer U.S. Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm to a crowd 
of 300 women and a few men. The occasion was the 
tenth anniversary of the city’s Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women. 

Chisholm proclaimed, “The women’s movement is not 
over,” but added: “Sisters, we are semi-paralyzed...The 
backlash on the current scene, primarily fueled by the 
fundamentalists, has managed to dominate American 
politics. Their strength has caused an impotence in 
women today to the extent that as developments on the 
national scene indicate a diminution of women’s con- 
cerns, there is no collective outcry from us. Instead 
there is confusion and bewilderment...” 

“It was not some deep humanitarian instinct on the 
part of the power structure in our country that enabled 
women to really move out into the social and economic 
milieu. It was due to the fact that women in the second 
string of the women’s movement began to put on the 
pressure and began to take the chances that were nec- 
essary so that the educated women, many of whom did 
not participate in the movement, were able to gain from 
the movement, because they had the requisite attributes 
and education to take advantage of what went on...” 

Her fiery closing lines insisted: "The hour is 
growing late in America. Right now in Washing- 
ton, D.C. they’re drawing up the final blueprint for 
the complete elimination of affirmative action. 
And if the women leaders of this country do not 
get themselves together and do what is necessary, 
you have no one to blame but yourselves. I am 
warning you. A word to the wise is sufficient!” 

Afterward, she spoke of the formation of the National 
Political Congress of Black Women (NPCBW), which 
she chairs. It was “formed specifically as an outgrowth 
of the frustrations and concerns of Black women, who 
were perturbed that Mondale didn’t consider a Black 
woman for vice-president.” The first assembly of the 
NPCBW was held last June at Spellman College in At- 
lanta. Since then, Chisholm said, “we have established 
chapters in 24 states and we now have close to 7,000 
members.” The national headquarters of the NPCBW is 
at 2025 I St., N.W., Suite 918, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

— Thanks to Katherine Davenport 


powerful speaker in her description of the triangu- 
lar trade of freedom ideas between Africa, the 
Caribbean and the United States. She ended her 
talk by inviting us to come to her own country 
and to have a conference on precisely this ex- 
change of freedom ideas. 

The remaining days of the conference had presenta- 
tions and discussions of equal intensity,, encompassing a 
great diversity. What made this conference so new was 
how this triangular dialogue between Africa, the Carib- 
bean and the U.S. on politics, history and Black wom- 
en’s literature, came together. 

LITERATURE AND REVOLUTION 


The speakers and the audience at the conference 
were aware of the interrelation of politics and literature 
when the subject concerned Black women as writers. 



But the question arises — what do we mean by politics? 
Can it be a politics that really moves to the full relation 
of literature and revolution? 


This is the type of relationship we as Marxist-Hu- 
manists were trying to establish by our participation in 
the conference, not only in the presentation I gave on 
“A 1980s View of Black Women in 19th Century Ameri- 
can Life: In Literature, Thought and Revolution,” but 
at our literature table and in other workshops as well. 
During the panel on “The Nigerian Woman of Letters,” 

I was surprised to find that the speakers had not heard 
of the magnificent Igbo Women’s War of 1929. This 
mass revolutionary action, so long hidden from history, 
was singled out by Raya Dunayevskaya as a special cat- 
egory in “The Black Dimension in Women’s Libera- 
tion,”* because the women acted spontaneously and 
across tribal lines and went on strike not only against 
British imperialism but against the inaction of their 
own chiefs. Wouldn’t this knowledge have an impact on 
Nigerian women writers today once they have studied 
its history? 

There is no one-to-one relation between literature and 
revolution. Yet it is necessary for us to explore the mul- 
ti-dimensional threads between the two whether we 
consider ourselves “writers of literary works” or “partic- 
ipants in the freedom movement.” 

The importance of “The Black Woman Writer and 
the Diaspora” conference was that it began a dialogue 
in this area, one that we need to continue. 

* This 1975 lecture is published as Chapter 7 of Dunayevskaya’s latest 
work, Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future, available from N&L; see p. 12. 

Shades of Karen Silkwood 

Chicago, II. — In a case frighteningly similar to that of 
labor activist Karen Silkwood, Judith Peniey, a worker 
at the Watts Bar nuclear plant near Spring City, Tenn., 
has been murdered. Peniey, who had been meeting with 
a firm hired by the Tennessee Valley Authority to me- 
diate employee complaints about safety at the Watts 
Bar plant, was fatally shot in the head last month while 
waiting in a friend’s car outside a truck stop. The shoot- 
ing occurred three days after Peniey reported that a 
gunman had stepped from behind a tree and fired three 
blasts at her truck as she drove home from work at the 
plant. 

Penley’s charges had not dealt with nuclear safety 
but with faulty equipment in the warehouse and with 
the TVA’s refusal to acknowledge safety problems. A 
senior nuclear engineer who has charged that cable 
leading to the plant’s nuclear core and plant welding 
are faulty has received phone calls threatening his life. 
In addition, a woman employee of the mediation firm 
escaped after being run off the road and pulled from 
her car by a man wearing a ski mask who called her 
“one of those bitches” from the Employee Response 
Team. 

Workers at other TV A nuclear facilities have com- 
plained of shoddy materials being used to offset rising 
costs and the TVA has been forced to close its Athens, 
Ala. and Sequoyah (near Chattanooga) plants due to 
safety problems. It was at the Sequoyah warehouse 
where Judith Peniey witnessed an accident for which 
workers were blamed that led her to begin protesting 
against safety violations. Judith Penley’s murder re- 
mains a mystery, but someone out there evidently 
hopes to frighten other workers into keeping their eyes 
and mouths closed. — Suzanne Casey 
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Tens of thousands of women in Iceland went on a 24- 
hour strike, Oct. 24, protesting “male privilege,” includ- 
ing discrimination against women in jobs and wages. 
While Iceland’s president, Vigdis Finnbogadottir, 
claimed to participate in the work stoppage, she chose 
that day to order already striking flight attendants at 
Icelandic Airlines back to work. But the 160 strikers de- 
fied her order and participated in a women’s rally in 
Reykjavik. 




In New Delhi, India, 500 widows of Sikhs killed last 
year in riots following the assassination of Indira Gan- 
dhi marched to the home of Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- 
dhi to demand housing and compensation. They were 
stopped by police armed with rifles and submachine 
guns about 200 yards from the house. 


* * * 


Native American women in Yellowknife, Canada are 
not satisfied with Bill C31, which returns “band status” 
to women who lost official recognition as a Native per- 
son when they married outside the band (tribe). The 
status of children and grandchildren is not secured. 
Members of the National Association of Native Women 
will protest to the Minister of Indian Affairs, and will 

also seek solutions outside the Indian Act. 

* * * 


Close to 3,000 feminists at a national conference in Bar- 
celona, Spain, Nov. 2, protested inadequacies in that 
country’s three-month-old abortion law. The new law 
limits abortions to cases of rape, malformed -fetus and 
danger to the mother. The women demanded both un- 
restricted abortion rights and that doctors in public hos- 
pitals be forced to perform abortions. Only 20 abortions 
have been performed since the law took effect, as pres- 
sure from the Catholic Church and medical superiors 
and threats of court suits for murder have kept doctors 
from performing abortions. 


L.A. rally: /Together 
against discrimination’ 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Over 1,000 people crowded into 
Pershing Square on Nov. 1 for a noon-hour rally, ‘To- 
gether Against Discrimination,” jointly sponsored by the 
NAACP, the National Organization for Women (NOW),. 
Service Employees International Union (SEIU) and the 
Mexican- American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund." H .'■/ 

The theme throughout the rally was the heed for 
women and all minority groups to join together to fight 
race and sex discrimination, particularly on the job, at 
this time when the Reagan administration is actively on 
the offensive against affirmative action programs and 
the very concept of pay equity, or comparable worth, 
for women. 

Benjamin Hooks, executive director of the NAACP, 
belied the somewhat staid character of his organization 
and gave a rousing, impassioned speech, while Eleanor 
Smeal, recently elected as president of NOW, sounded 
the theme of her election campaign; “It’s time for us to 
get back into the streets again!” 

Some SEIU demonstrators had come from as far 
away as Oregon for the rally, and the mood of the 
crowd was eager and militant. The Reagan Administra- 
tion may well have under estimated the opposition to 
its reactionary agenda. — Women’s liberationist 


Free Mila Aguilar! 


My mother is she 

Who waits in a hut by the hills 

With a cup of her Malunggay soup 

And urges me always to 

Fight on, daughter, fight on... 

— From “Are You My Mother?” 




On Aug. 6, 1984 Mila D. Aguilar, -poet, teacher, 
journalist and activist, was arrested and charged 
with subversion. She was accused of being an offi- 
cial of the Communist Party of the Philippines, al- 
though the military was unable to prove its claim. 
Eight days after her arrest, the Quezon City Trial 
Court dismissed the charges. They recommended 
bail. But instead of being released, she was issued a 
PDA (Preventative Detention Act), which Pres. 
Marcos issues at his own discretion, with or with- 
out evidence. Now, more than a year later, she is 
still in jail. 

There is an international movement for her re- 
lease, involving such groups as Amnesty Interna- 
tional and PEN International. The movement ap- 
peals to all to write Pres. Ferdinand Marcos, Ma- 
nila, Philippines, demanding the immediate release 
of Mila Aguilar. For more information, write: 
Committee to Free Mila Aguilar, P.O. Box 1720, 
Cambridge, MA 02238. 
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Jobs at stake in L.A. grocery lockout 


Los Angeles, Cal. — The 22,000 unionized workers at 
all major southern California supermarket chains — in- 
cluding meatcutters and meat wrappers (United Food 
and Commercial Workers), truck drivers, warehousemen 
and office workers (Teamsters) — are on strike against 
the new concessions contract proposed by the Food Em- 
ployers Council. The strike began Nov. 5 with Vons su- 
permarket chosen as the selective strike target. The 
other market chains responded by locking out the em- 
ployees of the striking unions, broadening the impact to 
affect Over 1,000 supermarkets throughout southern Cal- 
ifornia. All the supermarket chains are enjoying healthy 
profit levels, but this is some of what they want in the 
new contract: 

• the right to introduce a new, lower-paid meatcutter 
classification, a “meat clerk,” who would perform about 
70% of the tasks now done by meatcutters; 

• the reduction of the meatcutter’s guaranteed work 
week from 40 hours to 20 hours; 

Split vote ends tank strike 

Detroit, Mich. — Workers at General Dynamics (GD) 
tank operations approved a new contract Nov. 12, end- 
ing an eight-week strike by 5,000 workers in three 
states. The 31-month contract was okayed by 53%, the 
smallest margin for a major UAW contract since GM 
workers nearly rejected the give-back contract of 1982. 
It contains the same percentage wage hike as the new 
contract with Chrysler, the former owner, but still 
leaves wages $1.50 an hour behind auto workers. 

Even the highly-touted $2,000 immediate bonus prom- 
ised to each worker will ultimately be lost, as it is to be 
subtracted from the 2.25% lump-sum payment workers 
are to receive the second year. One young worker called 
the bonus a “$2,000 blindfold.” - 

Worker dissatisfaction with the contract and the 
union bureaucrats who negotiated it could be seen 
throughout the strike. On Nov. 6, about 500 work- 
ers from the Army Tank Plant in Warren — the 
local which overwhelmingly opposed the new con- 
tract, nearly 4-to-l — and from Sterling Heights 
confronted labor leaders at a solidarity rally. 

When UAW vice-president Marc Stepp, who led ne- 
gotiations with GD, took the podium, he was booed 


• the reduction in the number of hours a store is re- 
quired to have a journeyman meatcutter on duty; 

• a wage freeze and elimination of cost of living allow- 
ance for the Teamsters, and the introduction of a lower 
wage scale for new. Teamsters employees; 

• the right to subcontract warehouse work to non-union 
warehouses. 

Management has been faring no expense in waging a 
public relations campaign, with several full-page ads in 
the Los Angeles daily papers. They dare to headline 
these, “Sometimes even a union can go too far” — as if 
the current strike was over union demands for higher 
wages and benefits, rather than management takeaways'. 

The workers on the picket lines are militant and an- 
gry. Management has obtained court injunctions limit- 
ing the unions to five pickets per entrance at each su- 
permarket and warehouse, and is using the court order 
that picketers not “harass” customers to harass the 
strikers. One striker was walking picket, and his uncle 
came by and they were talking. The manager rushed 
out of the store, yelling for the worker to knock off the 
conversation — “I don’t care it it’s your uncle or who it 
is. Stop talking or I’m calling the police.” 



Militant tradition in 1970 Teamsters strike 
Many young workers are involved in the strike, and 
one remarked, “I vent to college for four years. Today 
I’ve been on the picket line for four hours. I’ve learned 
more in these four hours than in those four years.” 

One warehouse worker said: “I make $14 an hour. I'm 
not on strike for higher wages. I’m striking to save my 
job, my standard of living. The company wants a two- 
tier wage system, and to make my eight-hour job into a 
part-time job. If the company gets their way, they could 
call me to work for one hour, and call in a lower-paid 
new hire to do the rest of my eight-hour shift. Every 
person had better think about this. If we lose this 
Strike, you will be next.” --Strike supporter 
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Strike for basic rights 
at U.S. Auto Radiator 

Detroit, Mich. — We have been on strike at U.S. 
Auto Radiator since Nov. 2, when we turned dawn the 
company’s final offer, 187 to 7. They offered os a eon- 
tract that goes to 1989, with a $1.05 raise over 3% years, 
less than we got in the old contract. 

We are demanding a nurse in the plant, but to the 
company that’s too expensive — they offered to train 
two people in CPR! And they offered severance pay of 
$60 per completed year of service. That has us worried, 
talking about if the plant closes and operations we to- 
tally dropped. We have people who have been here for 
12 years — what will they get from that? There’s no 
pension plan to cover them. 

People are saying that the disorganization of the 
UAW bureaucrats in the strike is on purpose. The first 
two days of the strike we had mass picketing, not be- 
cause there Was a large number of scabs c o mi n g into 
the plant, but because there was no picket schedule and 
Local 351 president Calvin told us we have to wait for 
the man from Solidarity House (UAW headquarters). 

A lot of people called Solidarity House cursing 
those bureaucrats, including Region 1A Director 
Perry Johnson, for ignoring us. One woman said, 
"We’re at the bottom of the barrel of the UAW.” 

They finally figured out the picket as signments Nov. 
5. The strike insurance man came and told us why peo- 
ple should get behind CAP (Community Action Pro- 
gram) and support their political candidates. We’re on 
strike and he’s telling us we should give money! 

Our greatest support has come from the track- 
ers. They refuse to make any deliveries or pick- 
ups. Unit’s what hurts the company the moot. 

The workers have formed our own security without 
Calvin. People who aren’t even scheduled for strike 
duty are circling around the plant in cars. So if the 
guards or police try to harass us like in the 1982 strike, 
rite people circling can call everyone over to prated us. 

What we’re asking for is so basic — like fans at work. 
Before we were asking for basic rights from the compa- 
ny. Now we’re on strike and we’re asking for basic 
rights from the union — like fixing the women’s toilet 
in the union hall. We’ve got to stick together, and not 
just for the days while we’re out. — USAR workers 


loudly. Even as he promised no agreement without am- 
nesty for the 101 strikers being disciplined, workers 
shouted, “What about money?” “What about parity 
(with Chrysler)?” 

' Sentiment against continuing concessions from the 
1982 contract was deep even before the strike began. A 
Sterling Heights GD worker told me at the rally that 
the Lima, Ohio, GD workers wildcatted even before the 
contract expired, to try to prevent local union leaders 
from accepting a bad agreement. 

The new contract still carries the two-tier wage struc- 
ture negotiated in 1982- “How would you feel if you 
were earning $10 an hour and someone right next to 
you was doing the same work and earning $6 an hour?” 
asked a Black woman worker at the rally. “It’s not fair 
to that person and you’d wonder does GD want to get 
you out the door.” —Rally participant 

Human part of machine 

Berkeley, Cal.— I came to Berkeley three months ago. 
I had $500 in my wallet. I’d left a job as a dishwasher. 
My definition of that job is “the human part of the ma- 
chine.” That part that tears the bags of soap as a reflex 
to the warning beep of the machine; or that mechanical- 
ly opens the washer for a quick steam bath when it’s 
time to take the dishes out, 

I wasn’t going to get another job in a restaurant — no 
more dehumanization for me. But $500 didn’t last very 
long, and while I was unemployed I experienced guilt. 
So when someone told me about a deli with a high 
turnover, I applied on Tuesday and went to work on 
Saturday. I pretended I didn’t hear that my break for 
7% hours was 15 minutes, but a voice inside me asked, 
“Is that legal?” 

At first I retained my humanness — I made a lot of 
mistakes. I didn’t realize that my errors were the result 
of not being trained right and that I was being told to 
do 10 hands worth of work when all I have is two. My 
two hands are the part of my body that fit into the me- 
chanics of work behind the deli counter; two hands that 
I cut three times in that many seconds. 

When the profit margin diminishes, the deli has a so- 
lution — cut back on help. They take one shift off the 
“assembly line” and the one counter person left gets no 
more for his/her extra sweat. How does one retain a 
sense of self worth when one is roboticized for six or 7 
hours a day? Eat a piece of “forbidden” cake or drink a 
beer at the end of the shift? 

They promised me an extra $6 a week, but 1 don’t 
want that, I want to free myself from the bondage of 
the place. My co-workers feel as I do, but I think I may 
quit before we have a chance to make a statement. In 
the end we may disrupt things for awhile, but we are all 
replaceable parts of the machine. Waiters and waitress- 
es in New York are now being dubbed “watrons” — 
which shows that in the end we are ail -de-humanized. , 

— Frustrated deli worker 


when labor divided 


Owners make gains 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Ten thousand meat cutters and 12,000 Teamsters 
were forced out on strike, Nov. 5, against several major 
southern California supermarket chains. The United 
Food and Commercial Workers Union and the Team- 
sters had decided on a selective strike against Vons su- 
permarket, while negotiations continued with manage- 
ment, but the Food Employers Council responded with 
a lockout of meat cutters and Teamsters at eight other 
member chains. 

“When you strike one of us, you strike all of us,” said 
Bob Voigt, a Food Employers Council spokesman. It 
seems this old slogan that was once the slogan of union 
members has now become the uniting force of corpora- 
tions against workers. 

Everything has been changed into its opposite these 
days. Look at the way the UAW has been boasting 
about its great “victory” it won for the workers in the 
Chrysler strike in October. To help “save” Chrysler in 
1979 workers had given up $1 billion in concessions. 
That meant that every individual Chrysler worker gave 
up about $10,000 over three years. And now Chrysler’s 
profits are setting records. 

Yet in this great “victory” that all the union leaders 
are crowing about, the workers gained back only $184 
million of the $1 billion they had given up. Each worker 
is only getting back $2,000 of his or her $10,000. I would 
sure love to borrow $10,000 from someone, and then re- 
pay them only $2,000, and have them shout to the skies 
about what a victory they won over me! 

And that’s not everything. The Canadian Chrys- 
ler workers won a two-year agreement, but the 


can workers. This is what I mean by everything becom- 
ing its opposite, when this is what “recovery” means. 

And even the people the government counts as “em- 
ployed” are often only working part-time jobs. That’s all 
they can find. I talk to working people wherever I go, 
and even people who are working full-time jobs often 
have to work two jobs to make ends meet. 

Wages are becoming so low these days. So many peo- 
ple work for minimum wage or $4 or $5 an hour. That ' 
is why if there is a strike, workers will scab to earn $9 
an hour. Working people have become so divided that 
they don’t realize that when you scab a gainst a fellow 
worker, you’re scabbing against your own adC. and what 
your own life will be like in the years to come. It’s the 
big corporations that are united today, not the working 
class. ■ ■— 

Racism enters in, too, as a dividing factor. I was in- 
volved in a discussion at the unemployment office, with 
a white worker, a Japanese worker, and a Mexican 
worker. The white worker and the Japanese worker 
were disagreeing with the Mexican, and they called him 
a dumb Mexican. I said, “We won’t always agree with 
each other, but it’s not a question of race. Let’s recog- 
nize our class. Labor is every race of people on earth.” 
That little remark of mine really changed that whole 
discussion. 

With the capitalists so united and era the offensive, 
and trying to fool us and turn everything into its oppo- 
site, workers need to clear our own heads and talk to 
each other about what we as working people ail over 
the world share with each other and how we can work 
together to create a better life. 


American Chrysler workers settled with a three- 
year agreement. That means that if either the 
Canadian or American workers go on strike at 
their next contract, they will be pitted against the 
Chrysler workers across the border who will still 
be working. . 

The union had raised the issue of “outsourcing,” but 
won nothing. This means that Chrysler is free to buy 
parts from outside non-union suppliers, both here in the 
U.S. and other countries. The issue that wasn’t even 
raised was Automation, and how that is costing Chrys- 
ler workers their jobs. 

Since 1979 and the concessions the workers gave to 
Chrysler, the company has shut down more than a doz- 
en parts plants, around the country, and automated and 
reduced employment at its others. Chrysler says it plans 
to have about 700 robots in its plants by the end of this 
year (an increase of 130 in one year), and a total of 
1,500 ii> place within the next four years. 

Automation has reduced the work force in America. 
Now Reagan can say we have an economic “recovery” 
w’Kefrthe official unemployment Idtfe is 7%. That means 
that there just are no jobs at all for that 7% of Ameri- 
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Still another version of the dialectic? 

self-knowing Notion that has itself as the absolute, 


THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

tauthor of Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
’Revolution: Reaching for the Future and Marxism 
and Freedom 

-* *'.* . v - 

The Communist Ideal in Hegel and Marx by David 
- MacGregor (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1984) 

Professor MacGregor holds that Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right “parallels” the theory of Marx “and throws even 
greater light on our contemporary situation than the rich- 
ly textured analysis of Capital" (p. 3) He comes to this 
conclusion without grappling with, or even mentioning, 
Marx’s detailed, paragraph by paragraph, Critique of He- 
gel’s Philosophy of Right. Thus Professor MacGregor’s 
very first paragraph of the Introduction to the whole work 
stresses (he challenge contained in the title The Commu- 
nist Ideal in Hegel and Marx. He maintains that the 
communist ideal characterizes both Hegel and Marx. 

MacGregor reinforces his 
own view of parallelism be- 
tween Hegel and Marx with 
his claim, this time in the In- 
troduction to the first chap- 
ter, that: “Hegel’s use of the 
dialectic is identical with that 
of Marx.” (p. 11) 'ow that 
MacGregor has tu ned the 
parallelism into full identity, 
he further extends his analy- 
sis to political and social 
fields. It seems that nothing 

deters the professor from the concept of parallelism, even 
•when he concedes that: “For Marx freedom or rationality 
is identical with communism and is ultimately reached 
through development of the consciousness of the proletari- 
at and the overthrow of private property and social 
classes.” (p. 27) 

Quite the contrary. Not only does he there repeat the 
i claim that “Marx’s vision of communism also animates 
Hegel's social and political theory,” but, in the last chap- 
ter of his work, MacGregor explains that Hegel developed 
“a profound critique of bourgeois private property, eco- 
nomic crises, and imperialism, which anticipates and, in 
some cases, goes beyond Marx.” (p. 239) 

PROFESSOR MACGREGOR IS so enamoured of his 
mew discovery that Hegel “goes beyond Marx” even in the 
'Critique of private property that he devotes the whole of 
that final chapter 8 (pp. 236-259) to gathering all the 
threads of his 312-page work (whether the subject matter 
was Religion and Theology or Alienation and Kant, or 
even the modem world of Capitalism and Imperialism and 
What he calls “The External Capitalist State”), for the 
purpose of reinforcing his view that Hegel’s vision and 
Marx’s vision of a classless society are “identical.” 

Although, for this 23-page chapter, “Dialectic and the 
Rational State,” Professor MacGregor has 132 footnotes, 
they hardly add up to a rigorous analysis of Hegel’s dia- 
lectic. His concept erf Hegel’s dialectic method specifies 
that: “There are three aspects or moments of dialectic me- 
thod-” (p. 241) He calls the first moment "recognition," 
but what he quotes from Hegel is not from any first stage 
of consciousness or logic, but from Hegel’s climactic, final 
chapter in Science of Logic, “The Absolute Idea”. Here 
is the first sentence from Hegel which MacGregor abbrevi- 
ated: “From: this course the method has emerged as the 

UC divestment protests 
make links to U.S. 

Berkeley, Cal. — Hundreds of demonstrators marched 
in a torch light parade on Nov. 5 as part of the continu- 
ing protests against the University of California’s invest- 
ments in apartheid South Africa. Chanting “Apartheid 
kills, while UC counts its dollar bills,” students and sup- 
porters continued to challenge the University policy 
that allows for the continued investment of $2.4 billion 
in companies that do business with South Africa. 

One demonstrator told me how frustrated she was 
that after a year of massive protests in which the whole 
campus community made it clear that they opposed 
apartheid and wanted full divestment of University 
funds, the administration has continued to ignore our 
demands. 

The following morning, Nov. 6, hundreds of peo- 
ple held a sit-in in Sproul Hall organized by Peo- 
ple of Color, MECHA and the African Students As- 
sociation. A noon rally by Native Americans pro- 
tested the government’s ongoing removal of 
Navajos from the Big Mountain area in Arizona. 
They pointed out that reservation systems and 
forced removals have their parallel in the Bantus- 
tans and forced removals in South Africa. Some 
from the rally then joined the sit-in which was 
ended by police arresting 138 demonstrators. 

After another attempt at protesting IBM recruitment 
on campus the demonstration took a very interesting 
turn. About 50 protesters remained and they decided to 
have an open discussion about the direction of the 
movement and what to do next. There was concern that 
the movement hadn’t grown. They talked about how to 
I relate the movement 1 to ttys country, how to make the 
’ issue&more reaL how-to tefete.tiiem-to.lheJJ^ 


both subjective and objective, for its subject matter, 
consequently as the pure correspondence of the Notion 
and its reality, as a concrete existence that is the Notion 
itself.” (p. 826, AV. Miller translation) 

Insofar as tracing and detailing what Hegel was develop- 
ing of the dialectic in the Ab- 
solute, the textual dialectic 
simply fails to materialize. In- 
stead, MacGregor turns to 
Hegel’s Introduction in the 
Science of Logic where He- 
gel says: “the method is the 
consciousness of the form of 
the inner self-movement of 
the content of logic.” (p. 53) 

MacGregor, however, left out 
the two words, “of logic,” so 
that you don’t see that what Hegel is doing is contrasting 
what dialectic method is in the Logic and in Phenome- 
nology. 

For what MacGregor calls the “second aspect of dialec- 
tic method,” naming it “method proper,” he again does 
not follow Hegel on the dialectic in the Doctrine of the 
Notion, but this time turns to the Introduction of the En- 
cyclopedia, footnoting a reference to paragraph 12, but 
not quoting it. That paragraph 12 begins with a clear 
specification of its subject matter: “The first beginnings of 
philosophy date from these cravings of thought. It takes 
its departure from Experience...” This is nowhere near 
what the dialectic is in the Absolute Idea. 


MacGregor considers “exposition” to be the “third mo- : 
ment of the dialectic.” He devotes the last section of his 
final chapter (which he entitles “Dialectical Exposition 
and the Rational State") to this. The one time he returns 
to quote Hegel on the dialectic as he develops it in the 
Absolute Idea as “the individual, the concrete, the sub- 
ject,” he not only disregards Hegel’s warning against “the i 
impatience that insists merely on getting beyond the de- 
terminate,” but turns to Hegel’s Philosophy of Right 
and with that turns against Marx: “But the rational socie- 
ty Hegel envisions has nothing to do with the abstraction 
of the ‘withering away of the state.’ ” (p. 254) 

IT BECOMES IMPERATIVE to establish unambigu- 
ously — i.e., concretely — that, far from the “withering away 
of the state” being a mere abstraction, it was the actuality 
of the Paris Commune that showed Marx the workers had 
created a non-state form of workers’ rule. Just as Mac- 
Gregor makes no reference to Marx’s Critique of the Phil- 
osophy of Right, so there is no reference to the existence 
of the Paris Commune. What does exist for MacGregor is 
the non-existence of “Hegel’s rational state.” 

Is it because MacGregor adheres mote rigorously to He- 
gel? Far from it. As we showed, MacGregor no sooner 
touches the Hegelian dialectic at its highest point in the 
Absolute idea than he runs away from Absolute Method, 

No wonder MacGregor could not grasp Marx’s lifelong , 
adherence to the Hegelian dialectic, its Absolute Method, 
since, at the same time, Marx transformed the revolution 
Hegel wrought in philosophy into a philosophy of revo- 
lution. 


From the Philippines: relevance of Marxism today 


Editor’s Note: The following excerpts are from a recent 
letter to N&L from a revolutionary thinker and student-ac- 
tivist in the Philippines. 

In the pamphlet The Fetish of High Tech and Karl 
Marx’s Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts, (see 
ad, p. 7), the concept of alienation was discussed. Alien- 
ation is something which is deeply embedded in Marx’s 
theoretical enterprise. It cannot, I think, be separated 
from most of his works, especially Capital. 

But some radical thinkers, such as the structuralists, 
question this view. Urey think a fundamental shift of 
conceptual categories was evident in Marx — from aliena- 
tion to exploitation. Hence their division between the 
old and the young Marx, the philosopher and the scien- 
tific Marx. 1 think these are sterile issues only suited 
for academic pursuits. 

MARX’S MATHEMATICAL MANUSCRIPTS 

What we think is necessary is the relevance of Marx- 
ian today as a “scientific theory” for revolutionary 
praxis. As I went deeper into the pamphlet, I found out 
that maybe Marx’s theoretical enterprise in the Manu- 
scripts was no different from any of his works except 
that he was more analytical than before. The time of 
writing of the Manuscripts is crucial here since it 
could shed light on the development of Marx’s thoughts. 

I am currently arga ni zi o g a -discussion group on 
Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts. An analysis of 
alienation trill be the main entry point, extending it to 
the ideological underpinnings in the physical sciences 
or, as the pamphlet points out, the “computer con- 
sciousness” which is one of the manifestations of this 


I deem it necessary to discum the Manuscripts since 
most of the students here have been emasculated by a 
“technocratic” world-view. By this I mean an uncritical 


understanding of the dialectical relationship between 
science and society... 

A more outright form of ruling class domination is 
the recently implemented National Service Law which 
requires children of grade levels to participate in mili- 
tary training as part of the educational requirement. 
This is strikingly similar to the fascists of Germany-— 
Hitler who organized the Nazi youth, turning them into 
“robots” who obey orders. 

There are oppositionists who are concerned with (his 
development in ruling class domination. But in combat- 
ting (he National Service Law and Marcos’ own formu- 
la, “filipino ideology,” they only engage at the level of 
appearance. Hegel’s critique of empiricism is relevant in 
this regard. For Hegel, there is always an essence which 
is connected with a corresponding form of appearance... 

CRITIQUE OF THE PARTY 

There are also critical thinkers who have contributed 
a lot to the formation of the dominant opposition par- 
ty— the C3PP/NPA, or the Communist Party of the 
Philippines and the New People’s Army as the military 
arm. Their dominant line now is capturing political 
power. 

They have dried away from theoretical practice even 
to the point of abhorring criticism from within the par- 
ty or from former party ideologues or other political op- 
position 'tendencies. 

It is a sad fate among radicals here that such a dog- 
matic poeture has already befallen “comrades” in the 
CPP/NPA. They have justified their position on 
grounds of political expediency. I would venture to say 
tjiat right how we are trying to establish our foundation 
of a visum of society somewhat different from the par- 
ty’s. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S.,- or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 
the American scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. arid Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is 
threatened with the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- I 


herent in the present. . , 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
, tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with. the ruling bureaucracy , 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations- and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tfoh dfffthte irid tiei&fe Cbnimifte^s.'! " . ' ; ‘ * J f. * 
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Indian movement needs genuine Marxism Reality in Guatemala 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

When I was at the Fort Totten Reservation in North 
Dakota recently, people were talking about getting 
housing repaired so they could survive through the win- 
ter. The government had repaired some of the run-down 
pre-fab housing, but not enough. So people were talking 
about how to survive by living together in large groups 
in buildings in town like they did last winter despite op- 
position from the bureaucratic system there. Ever since 
last winter’s protest against cuts in food stamps for 
those living together, people are feeling they can deal 
with each other more, instead of looking to the leader- 
ship for answers or feeling isolated. 

At the same time, I have been reading Marxism and 
Native Americans*, edited by Ward Churchill. I 
thought about it in relation to life at Fort Totten. This 
book is supposed to speak to Marxism, but it doesn’t. It 
has a narrow view of Marxism, saying that Marxism is 
“Eurocentered” and only speaks to labor, so Marx can’t 
help us. And it has a narrow view of Indians, saying 
that all we want is to maintain our land. It says we 
have so little in common with other peoples and philos- 
ophies that we don’t need to deal with them. 

For roe, the best part of Marxism and Native 
Americans was the preface by Winona Laduke. She 
used to say in the early 1970s that we older Indians 
have been brutalized so much by the system, and the 
younger ones of us don’t want to take it anymore. They 
want to totally transform this society. But they can’t do 
it alone, she said. We have to look for others who want 
to change things. But she also said, don’t take other 
philosophies at face value. 

INDIANS AND THE LEFT 

Many people in the Indian Movement sought out Left 
groups to belong to in the early 1970s. People felt — and 
still feel — the importance of Marx’s philosophy. But 
some of us threw ourselves at different organizations in 
the Left, and got used. 

Chapter 1 of the book is Russell Means’ speech at the 
1980 Black Hills Survival Gathering, “The Same Old 
Song.” His criticism of “Marxism” is really a criticism 
of the U.S. Left movement based on his personal expe- 
riences. Means did at least one tour of universities with 
Angela Davis, trying to fundraise for both the Commu- 
nist Party and the American Indian Movement. But 
when the CP and others started saying, if you want to 
work with us you have to speak our philosophy, there 
was a parting of the ways. 

I see why Russell Means says what he does after 
the experiences with those groups. But that is not 
a good enough reason to not explore Marx’s own 
philosophy, and I don’t think Means really did. In 
the last few years people have been talkin g about 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks, the last known writ- 
ings of Marx, written in 1881-83, which criticized the 
anthropological works of the time, especially with 
the 1982 publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution. You can see more clearly than 
ever that it was not true that Marx was Eurocen- 
tered. 

In Vine Deloria’s chapter, "Circling the Same 
Old Rock,” he says that as opposed to Marxism, 
the Native American Movement doesn’t deal with 
alienation because alienation is not within our cul- 
ture. I want to disagree with that. Not long ago 
we were talking, and I asked Deloria if the way 
we deal with women in the Indian Movement isn’t 
a form of alienation, then what is it? So often the 
whole tribe will get together to work out what we 
want, and the women will contribute ideas as well 
as the men. Then what usually happens is the men 
will go off for the ceremonial rituals and work the 
decisions out in the tribal council. 

WOMEN AND ALIENATION 

Lately this has been changing some. One of the rea- 
sons Alice One Bear at Fort Totten is being listened to 
now is because she played such an important role dur- 
ing the protest against food stamp cuts last year. She 
organized people through her emotional appeal when 
she said that we can’t give in to a system that will kill 
us. Now she has more respect in the community. 

I pointed out to Vine Deloria the first time I’d 
ever heard the phrase, "woman as force and Rea- 
son of revolution” was in Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, by Raya Dunayevskaya. I liked the idea of 
being thought of as part of a revolutionary move- 
ment in that way. So I think that sexism is one 
form of alienation that does exist in the Native 
American movement. 

This relates to how Marx didn’t only talk about la- 
bor. In his Ethnological Notebooks, Marx discussed 
Lewis Henry Morgan’s Ancient Society. Morgan had 
looked at how men and women worked together in the 
Iroquois tribe. It was a form of equality, where women 
had a part in the decision-making process. But Morgan 
made it sound as if this equality was readily agreed to. 
I think the women actually had to make a point to say 
that they were the ones who knew what was going on 

'Marxism and Native Americana, edited by Ward, Churchill. Qoe-, 
ton: South End Press, 198* - f " ; : T ^ 1 • - ? 1 ‘ ' 


at home with the agriculture, and the men needed to 
talk to them about problems at home before they went 
off to war. \ 

In Marx’s notes on Morgan he pointed out that even 
though women worked within the tribe and had some 
place within the leadership, it was given to them by 
the tribal chiefs. It was true then and it’s true now. No 
matter how hard women fight for their rights, it’s still 
given by the men, and where it’s given, it’s only a privi- 
lege not a freedom. 

Russell Means and Vine Deloria talk about how 
we would have to give up our own principles to 
ally with Marxism. The real problem is that we 
didn’t define our principles clearly enough for our- 
selves. Our idea of revolution has become too nar- 
row. People who got discouraged are saying we’re 
just a land-based struggle, trying to keep our land, 
and have even rejected allying with other Third 
World struggles— yet who could understand us 
better than Africa? 

Ward Churchill, as editor of Marxism and Native 
Americans, went a long way to justify not only for 
himself but for the rest of us why we can’t work with 
Marx’s ideas. To me almost no part of it really speaks 
to Marxism. At the same time, you still see people 
trying to figure ideas about how to survive, like at Fort 
Totten. Our reservation has gotten closer together, in 
presenting a force against the system that you can’t 
tear apart.' 

I think that Marxist- Humanism speaks to working out 
a philosophy, for what we really want, especially what 
we want after the revolution. In the past people have 
taken bits and pieces of Marx to suit the time, and 
wound up being misled, rather than really studying 
Marx. That can’t be the way anymore. ' 

J^uppOTTlhe^fucs^aTj ] 

The U.S. government is leaving no stone unturned in 
its effort to convict 11 sanctuary activists (the Tucson 
11) of 48 felony counts for sheltering Central American 
political refugees. The prosecution is frantic because 
what is really on trial is U.S. support of counter-revolu- 
tion in Central America. 

Following the conviction of two other sanctuary activ- 
ists in Texas last February (see “The sanctuary move- 
ment and Abolitionism,” April 1986 N&L), the present 
trial is part of a pattern of repression charted in a State 
Department “white paper” that openly declared the 
Central America solidarity movement as a target. 

This year solidarity groups have reported break-ins, 
surveillance and interference with mail. People return- 
ing from Central America have been interrogated, and 
printed matter has been seized from them. The FBI and 
INS have tried to break the sanctuary movement by us- 
ing paid informants, infiltrating meetings and raiding ac- 
tivists’ homes. 

None of it, however, has stopped the growth of 
the sanctuary movement, which has already aided 
3,000 refugees. The number of churches, syna- 
gogues, homes, union halls, and farms serving as 
sanctuaries is over 280 and still increasing. 

It just so happens that Lucio Chavez, one of the refu- 
gees aided by the Tucson 11, was a union organizer at 
the Conelco plant in El Salvador, which is partially 
owned by Phelps-Dodge (PD). And Judge Earl Carroll, 
who is presiding over the Tucson 11 trial, used to be 
PD’s corporation counsel and still owns stock in it. But 
there’s nothing to worry about: Judge Richard Bilby, 
who also owns stock in PD, ruled there was no conflict 
of interest: ;, .,T ' 

In fact, Judge Carroll barred all testimony about in- 
ternational law, U.S. refugee law (which he termed 
“wetback legislation”), any government policy, condi- 
tions in Central America or the defendants’ motivations, 
among other things. He even barred the word “refugee,” 
requiring that the term "illegal alien” be used. In short, 
he barred the truth from the courtroom. 

In the face of this concerted attack, rallies in support 
of the Tucson 11 have been held from Philadelphia to 
Los Angeles. Contributions for their legal defense may 
be sent to Arizona Sanctuary Defense Fund, 317 W. 23 St, 
Tucson, AZ 85713. — Franklin Dmitryev 


The only “true believers” that Say the Nov. 3 Guate- 
mala elections represent a return to “democracy” and 
an end to military rule are the politicians who ran, and 
the propagandists in the Reagan Administration who 
want to resume full military support of a supposedly ci- 
vilian government sanitized of military “excesses.” Mar- 
co Cerezo of the Christian Democratic Party won 
around 40% of the vote, and in December will face 
Jorge Carpio of the National Union of the Center in a 
runoff election. 

This facade of “electoral democracy” is at the oppo- 
site pole of Guatemalan reality. On Oct. 31, 150 mem- 
bers — women, men and children— of the Mutual Sup- 
port Group for the Appearance Alive of Our Relatives 
(GAM) locked themselves inside the Metropolitan Ca- 
thedral in Guatemala City. Not waiting for “civilian” 
rule, they demanded that the military give an account- 
ing now for some 775 disappeared relatives. 

The working class and Indian women who organized 
the sit-in on the eve of the elections received much 
popular support. The military, which in 1980 burned 
down the Spanish Embassy during a similar protest, 
kept hands off. The GAM members left the Cathedral 



More than 150 relatives of the missing occupied Met- 
ropolitan Cathedral in Guatemala City for six days, 
demanding that the military account for the thou- 
sands who disappeared during the reign of terror of 
the last three years. 


six days later. Nineth de Garcia, a GAM founder, said, 
“We’re leaving with a profound moral conviction that 
history will judge those who committed crimes against 
the Guatemalan people.” 

In the altiplano where Indians are in the majority, 
despite a mandatory voting law and a system for check- 
ing participation, well over half the voters stayed away. 
Indians have resisted and fought the military’s open re- 
pression in the countryside, which resembles nothing 
less than a genocidal army of occupation. There was no 
pretense among the politicians that under civilian rule 
the military would relinquish control over virtually all 
aspects of rural life. 

A woman of El Milagro, a poor working class district 
on Guatemala City’s outskirts, said of life on the eve of 
the elections: “Everything is messed up. Beans cost 50 
cents a pound now. A year ago they were 25 cents...Be- 
fore we had meat at least once a week. Now we don’t 
eat meat...We’ll vote because they say it’s obligato- 
ry...How much they promise and how little they come 
through!” 

The Reagan administration is promoting the lie, 
which many in Congress are ready to swallow, that 
Guatemala is reuming to democracy and therefore eco- 
nomic aid can be restored to the pre-1977 cut-off levels. 
At any rate, the former repugnance of Congress to 
openly fund Guatemala’s military butchers never 
stopped Reagan. Since he came to power in the U.S., he 
has sent $10 million in 1980, $31 million in 1984 and 
$100 million this past year to the military regime. 

— Mary Holmes 
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stration was peaceful, some 300 arrests 
were made. Fueled by TV pictures of 
the police massacre in Cape Town and 
the execution of the poet Benjamin 
Moloise, tire demonstration swelled to 
3,000 people, spilling out in the road 
and stopping traffic. 

¥tiendofN*L 
London, England 


ed against 500 police in northern Lon- 
don were both Black and white. Even 
the Near York Times reported that! 
This joining together of Made and 
white jroutii in Britain against their op- 
pressor “class is as crucial as the new 
two-way road of revolution between 
Britain and the rUJi.tntiie Black world. 

If we don’t report it when something 
like this manifests itself in day-to-day 
struggles — ifwe, don’t catch the dialec- 
tic as it emerges from reality— then how 
are we aiding tire coming together of 
the forces of revolution and revolution- 
ary philosophy? 

•«. Labor activist 

Los Angeles 

‘ * • * V 

Thanks for tire reports on the Black 
revolt in Britain (“Blade World,” No- 
vember 1985 NAL). The relati onship 
between events in the inner cities of 
England and the Catholic alums of 
Northern Ireland is not often discussed 
ft should be. The fact that youth — even 
grade school age children— are involved 
is a sign of the depth of the freedom 
movement in both places. ,, _ 

Reader 

Brooklyn, NY 

While Thatcher was watering down 
tiie Commonwealth’s sanctions against 
South Africa, a demonstration by stu- 
dents outside tiie South African embas- 
sy in London was being attacked by 
British police. Although the demon- 


INSiOE IRAN 

Until the war with Iraq the Iranian 
economy had always been based solely 
on oil. However, war damage to the oil 
industry has forced the Iranian govern- 
ment to try and develop a new econom- 
ic identity for Iran. In 1981-83 thine 
were discussions in parliament about 
land reform in an effort to convince the 
peasants that they should cooperate 
more on production. It didn’t work. 

fly 1963-84 the Islamic Republican 
Tarty (IRP) plan to reduce the number 
of steel workers in order to make more 
profit, and the workers’ opposition to 
the war and their aim to control prod- 
uction, led to the massive strike that 
lasted from the foil of 1983 to winter 
1984 and gained the support of the coal 
miners. The IRP was defeated and had- 
to rehire some 15,000 workers. Both the 
steel workers of Mahan and the coal 
and copper miners in Kirman have 
roots in the peasantry. 

Ex-Iranian soldier 
fa the U.S. 


READERS REVIEW ‘WOMEN’S LIBERATION AND DIALECTICS OF REVOLUTION’ 

I bought Women’s liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution after 
getting a copy of N&L at a divestment 
rally. The more I read of this book, the 
more I think it has a perfectly logical 
order, with one chapter flowing from 
the one before it. I found it very excit- 
ing to discover that the revolts of the 
1960s didn’t arise out of a vacuum but 
had their roots in the 1950s — the period 
that I had always been told were years 
of quiescence. Raya shows them as the 
birth of a new epoch. 

When Raya critiques the 1968 revolu- 
tionaries for thinking that they could 
pick up theory “en route,” I think she 
is saying that you have to start out 
with philosophy; you can never pick it 
up on the way. Otherwise, you just get 
caught in mindless activism. 

Young activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I enjoyed seeing Raya Dunayevskaya 
at New York University last week. It is 
always stimulating to hear about the 
unity of theory and practice. What I 
liked very much was Dunayevskaya’s 
critique of Simone DeBeauvoir’s Sec- 
ond Sex, especially DeBeauvoir’s con- 
clusion that women must wait for men 
to free them. Dunayevskaya spoke 
about how she had shown this part of 
tiie book to a Black woman factory 
worker, whq said that it sounded to her 
just like the idea of “white man’s bur- 
den.” Most people wouldn’t have con- 
sidered a factory worker’s thoughts as 
relevant to this question, but contrary 
to DeBeauvoir, who makes a category 
of “woman as Other," Dunayevskaya 
saw this illiterate woman’s thoughts as 
a source of theory. 

Subscriber 
New York City 

•.* • 

Thank you for the review copy of 
Women’ 8 Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future. I have only read those pas- 
sages that deal with general > theory, 
leaving out those contexts referring to 
specific national conditions. I am inter- 
ested in the book for work I am doing 
at the university on women and India. I 


The CIO’s birth in the 1930s was la- 
bor’s response to a severe crisis in capi- 
talism. Academics and organizers alike 
look for labor’s response to the crisis in 
capitalism in the 1980s — Reaganism. At 
the North American Labor History 
Conference’s opening session (last 
month in Detroit), “The CIO and the 
contemporary crisis,” two academics 
and two organizers said what they 
thought labor’s response should be. 

Michael Piore said the labor move- 
ment has lost its vision and he thought 
“communal structures” of labor could 
determine how capital and labor would 
cooperate. Frances Fox Piven said her 
organization would press for mass voter 
registration to return power to the 
workers. Douglas Fraser acknowledged 
many in his UAW membership voted 
for Reagan against their own interests 
but thought the UAW’s programs and 
worsening conditions would return them 
to the Democratic Party fold. And Jane 
"Slaughter thought a return to the tradi- 
tional role of unions — teaching labor 
movement values on the shop floor and 
I at the bargaining table— would show 
| workers how to fight Reaganism. 

It was sad to see such a lack of vision 
from those who would like to be labor’s 
“brain trust”. They could have come up 
with better ideas had they simply asked 
: workers on any auto shop floor for a d- 
■ vice. 

Laid-ofF Chrysler worker 
Detroit 

; I was recently fired from my job in 
jthe data processing department' of a 
small record company. The reason man- 
agement gave was that I was tampering 
with tiie time clock, one day when I 
was late for work. I could not afford to 
jioae a minute of pay, especially since 
jtiiey had dpt me from being a salaried 
employee to an hourly wage worker. 

Management was harassing me be- 
cause I am a Black woman who spoke 


— News & Letters photo 

Dunayevskaya discusses newest work at Chicago book party. 

was fascinated by some of the historical tive’ and ‘Modem’ Societies.” European 

events Dunayevskaya relates, and I culture is by no means the only way to 

think that to outline the specific mobili- t>°* 

sation and actions of women is of tre- Women’s liberationist 

mendous importance. Michigan 

The fascination I experienced when 

reading the book was weakened by , .. . , , , „ 

quite a number of negative remarks, , J ^ If*? 

hardly ever substantiated by examples, Y . , hecoJaa rd ^me 
on the insufficiencies of womefrs ^ w - 

deavors of liberation...However, these ■■ , m . in awomens libera- 

negative aspects should not deter any-' £ on ,f£ up J* has f b ^ n around 8mc . e 

one from reading the very rich histori- ! ** wom ? n m lt 

cal dialectics which, for once, integrate 2E7 i *° T 

women’s roles in an overall analysis of ^fei^an d tiie rolataonship between the 

/ present and the past, since I’m the only 
___ _ one in the group who wasn’t active m 

ISIS staff member the ’60s, being younger. 

Geneva, Switzerland Raya’s lecture really made me see 

* « • that history isn’t something gone, but is 

When I read the title of Part I of present in individuals and movements. 

Raya’s new book; T ' unconsciously rev* ® always makes me angry when people 

ereed the order of it from “Women, La- 8? ve histones of tiie Women’s Libera- 

bor and the Black Dimension” to 4,0,1 Movement, and don’t make clear 

“Women, the Black Dimension and La- that it came out of the Civil Rights 

bon” because that is how I would prior- Movemen^-the experiences women had 

itize it. I get absolutely nothing from ® Freedom Schools... My interest in 

my union. Unfortunately, we are often theory is a reflection of all that my gen- 

forced to prioritize. Single-issue organi- eration witnessed, all the ideas taking a 

zations seem so much easier. But when back seat to pragmatism, all tire hostili- 

you try to have an organization that en- ^ 40 Marxism. So it was really interest- 

compasses more, it’s much better. ing to me that your .organization and 

Lately I’ve been reading a book about £, our . P aper were hmnded when Me- 

Margaret Mead, and I’m interested in Carthyism was so strong... 

Raya’s essay in Part IV on the “Dialec- Women’s liberationist 

tics of Women’s liberation in ‘Priitii- Barnard College, New York 
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AS SUBSCRIBERS SEE MARXIST- HUMANISM 
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last month's N&L very to- ‘ Recently I became involved in divest- 
he Labor articles showed the ment activities at the university I at- 

oitation of people. 1 was sur- tend. The group held a press conference 

>ad that women in Switzer- a few weeks ago, after the university ar- 

nly recently acquired equal rested five students for a protest. The 

image. They always seemed press conference showed how deep is 

are. 1 also found the article the support for divestment in America. 

teuton ia enlightening . 1 never Several community organizations were 

Sunday existed. You -can see there too. They noted the connection 

iasa’ ethnocentric attitude — between South Afiica and the U.S. 

into your country and then But at the same time there is within 

trinate you. the divestinentcoalition a blatant disre- 

Black woman Student gaM rf idero of dm masses of people, 

and the conscious and intentional 
squashing of ideas, diacussions and ac- 
* * * tivities not sanctioned by the leaders, 

le headline in your Novem- How can an organization foimded to 

tout the "two worids jn each support freedom, but in reality sup- 

have never seen a paper like pressing it, hope to get anywhere? 

[tetters. The L.A. Times Since 1 am new to News and Letters 

t this kind of news. There is Committees, 1 just assumed that other 

pening with workers and organizations would he based the way 

; I never hear about. The we are— adware (here is a philosophy 

lost whale makes bigger that underlies the activity. lt showed 

an what working people are me not to take for granted our commit- 

gh. TheTV news is , mostly tee form of organization and our philos- 

1 sports. ophy of freedomfor the whole society, 

Striking meatcutter with the development of the individual 

Los Angeles being part of that freedom. 

• V New Mandat-Humanist 

pour paper « a real project Chicago 


Oneof die speakers at the Jirst ^con- 
ference plenary was Maryse Conde from 
Guadeloupe. She began ffy saying that 
they had a demonstration at the French 
embassy and their banner read "Geor- 
ges Faisans/Nelson Mandela Same 
Fight.” But die complained that unlike 
Souih^ Africa, Guadeloupe is so small 
that no one knows who Faisans ts. ' ■ 

1 thought, 1 know who he is, mid 
putted out the October N*L , and turned 
to the article, “Guadeloupe’a^ Victory 
Over French Racism,” which was ail 
about Faisans. The woman sitting he- 
btnd me got excited and asked for a 
«opy of NAL and as soon as the Ple- 
nary srss over 1 rushed up to Conde to 
give her a copy of the paper to show 
her that Guadeloupe may be small, , but 
since it is revolutionary, it is in NAL. 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 
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terviewed a person working there who 
i .elsew^e’ and / 'asked her 
what she was doing in the park. She 
said she goes there to relax on her 
lunch" break. To me it’s apartheid in 
Dearborn. 

Woman worker 
Michigan 

, £"<% V.-?‘ 

TERRORISM EXAMINED 

Terror struck here for the firettuneji; 
in the domestic history of the Arsb-Is- . 
jradi coiiflict. On Oct. 11, Alex Odeh, tli- , 
rector of the SoutheTOfCalifornia office - 
of the American-Arab Anti-Discrimina- j 
tkm Committee, was MUed -by a bomb 
rigged to explode when he opened the 
office. The fascist Jewish Defense 
League’s president, Irv Rubin, made jus i 
customary statement.diadaiming irp- , 
sponsibility but praising die act. No nr- ", 
rests have been made. Oddi’s widow 
and three small daughters have yet to . 
receive condolences from Pres. Reagan. 
The price offree speech for Arab-Amer- / 
mans has now been raised, apparently, 
to death. S 

■ A. Fortunoff 
„ Los Angeles 

• * W • ■ ' ' £ 
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The Achille Lauro case is an example 
of how unforeseeable events caused by 
persons or governments can upset the 
established equilibrium of the two giant 
nuclear powers. This question was dis- 
cussed in the “Marxipt-Humanist Draft 
Perspectives, 1985-86” (Aug.-Sept. 
NAL), where the Khadafy-Morocco alii- | 
ance was used as an example. This lat- 
ter and more dramatic event shows the 
validity of the thesis, and Reagan’s hys- 
terical reaction shows how much fear 
he has of any sort of independent ac- 
tion by rebels, no matter who they are. 

All of this makes the discussion on 
organizational practice (a question thor- 
oughly analyzed by Dunayevskaya in 
her book on Rosa Luxemburg) a ques- 
tion of vital importance... Terrorism is 
not a revolutionary solution in itself, 
but rather a “short cut to revolution.” 
Organized terrorism contains all of the 
defects that one can find in Luxem- 
burg’s theory of spontaneous action, 
and the defects of a vanguard party... 

. Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 


^ jibed the headline in your Novem- 
|ber issue, about the "two worklsxn each 
mtry.” I have never seen a paper like 
New* A Letters. The L.A. Times 
|doesn’t print this kind of news. There is 
Jot happening with workers and 
[strikes that 1 never hear about. The 
story of a lost whale makes bigger 
headines than what working people are 
going through. The TV news is „ mostly 
weather and sports. 

Striking meatcutter 
I ■ Los -Angeles 

\ Reading your paper is a real project 
I find it very difficult to read. The arti- 
cle* are too dense. Why do you have to 
’make them so scriptural? I am not new 
to Marx but 1 fed I can read the other 
left papers with much more ease and 
put them away than I can with NAL. If 
I feel this way What do you think the 
workers who get the paper think? 
i Professor 

Chicago 

* * * 

One of the difficulties in understand- 
ing the political situation here in Fin- 
land is that people don’t talk about it... 
It is considered a social blunder here to 
ask someone how he or she voted in the 
last election... I hate this. Partly be- 
cause I like to talk about politics. I 
want to know what’s going on. But 
j more importantly, because I think it’s 
f: very clear from the opening chapters of 
Marxism and Freedom that democra- 
cy is not as much the voting but the 
discusjtion. 

Visiting American 
Finland 


At the Black Women Writers Confer- 
ence in Michigan Oct. 27, one speaker 
from Nigeria was contrasting her con- 
cept of “womanism” to “feminism.” She 
said womanism was more relevant to 
Africa because it was more collectivist, 
and didn’t try to break up the culture, 
while American feminism was individu- 
alist. But I found myself thinking, that’s 
not American feminism that she’s talk- 
ing about — it’s American capitalism! 

On the other hand, I was very im- 
pressed with how the South African 
writer Ellen Kuzwayo brought together 
the Black experience in South Africa, 
Britain and the U.S. She talked about 
how small the world has become. On 
her way to the U.S. she had come 


APARTHEID THERE AND HERE 

We are used to the horrifying statis- 
tics of human death occurring daily in 
apartheid South Africa, but I was hot 
prepared for what I read in the South 
African union newsletter that you re- 
printed in “South African Freedom 
Journal.’’ It says (hat roughly every 
three hours, a South African worker is 
killed in an “accident” at work — 2,800 
workers a year! This gives a whole new 
dimension to our understanding of the 
depth of the movement against apar- 
theid. ■ 

Reader 
Los Angeles 


Today on the news I heard about the 
apartheid system they voted for on 
election day in Dearborn, Mich. Now 
you won’t be able to go into the parks 
unless you live there. What it says to 
me is, we don’t want Black people be- 
cause of the lily-white population in 
Dearborn. What about the people that 
work in Dearborn, like at Ford Rouge, 
but don’t live there? On T.V. they in- 
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• South African Freedom 



Winds of revolt in Transkei 

It was broad daylight when police gunned down the 
young man in the village main street, then pumped bul- 
lets into him as he lay at their feet. As a small group 
gathered around, someone asked who it was who had 
been shot. “A terrorist,” one of the policemen replied. 
“No,” came a weak voice of protest from the dying fig- 
ure on the ground, “I am from the Ntsebeza family.” 

That eye-witness account of the death of black activ- 
ist, Bathandwa Ndondo, 22, in the tribal “homeland” 
village of Cala, indicated the start of a new phase in the 
racial violence that has convulsed South Africa for the 
past 14 months. The Black rebellion, which began in big 
city ghettos such as Sharpeville, Crossroads and Sowe- 
to, then spread to small towns in. South Africa, has now 
reached the pastoral backwaters of the tribal “home- 
lands,” in this case, Transkei. 

A fuel depot on the outskirts of the little capital of 
Umtata was sabotaged recently. A power station and a 
bridge were blown up by limpet mines. There have been 
two shoot-outs between police and guerrillas of the Afri- 
can National Congress, whom the local security forces 
claim slip across the mountainous border with inde- 


We are now more than a decade away from the pas- 
sionate days of the Civil Rights Movement when the is- 
sue of unequal, segregated education was singled out as 
an insidious example of white racism that had to be 
eliminated. Blacks were in universal agreement that the 
American process of education had utterly failed to pro- 
vide the masses of Black people with the training and 
skills that would give them the ability to make then- 
way in American society and, moreover, it was a type of 
education that gave grist to the mills of racism by total- 
ly eliminating the Afro-American dimension from Amer- 
ican history. 

Essentially this criticism, leveled against the Ameri- 
can process of education more than a decade ago, is still 
valid today. The great majority of Black students are 
still receiving instruction in understaffed, poorly fi- 
nanced ghetto schools and are barred, by the poverty of 
their families, from entering institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Last November Time magazine reported that half 
of college-bound Black students come from families that 
earn $12,000, or less per year. 

PAUPERIZED BLACK EDUCATION 

Over the last ten years there has been a dramatic 
drop in Black enrollment at colleges and universities. 
This decline is directly connected to the inferior educa- 
tion given to Blacks at the elementary and secondary 
levels of instruction, to endemic poverty among Black 
familes, in addition to the high cost of education, the 
drying-up of private philanthropic funds and, above all, 
to Reagan’s ruthless slashing of federal aid to education. 
There are fewer Blacks in institutions of higher learning 
today than there were in 1974. Director Louis Sullivan 
of Meharry School of Medicine has characterized the 
present state of Black education as discouraging, adding 
that “We have lost the legacy of the ’60s and the ’70s in 
equal opportunity and in equity.” 

The truth of the matter is that there has never 
been any real equity in the American process of 
education between Blacks and whites. The Civil 
Rights Movement and the Black revolt that fol- 
lowed caught the fact that America’s racial, politi- 
cal and economic inequity was mirrored in the 
American process of education. These movements 


pendent Lesotho. 

Young Blacks are boycotting the schools, and in 
the eastern Umzimkulu district, militant students 
killed a teacher with a reputation for molesting 
schoolgirls. Faced with this unaccustomed militan- 
cy, the tribal government of President Kaizer Ma- 
tanzima has adopted repressive measures modeled 
on those of the white minority government in Pre- 
toria which established his state. 

Security police have arrested hundreds of people 
without charges, 880 in September alone, according to 
an ecumenical body of Christian ministers called the 
Transkei Council of Churches. A night time curfew has 
been imposed throughout the territory. A state of emer- 
gency declared after student unrest last year, makes it 
illegal for young people to be outside their schools at 
any time of the day or night, unless they are accompan- 
ied by an adult. 

The Transkei police are being openly accused of as- 
sassinating Ndondo. A number of Ndondo’s relatives 
and other witnesses to the shooting have been arrested 
without charges under the territory’s security laws. 
President Matanzima came close to admitting in a re- 
cent speech that the killing had official sanction when 


sought to transform education by demanding and 
getting the inclusion of Black Studies into the cur- 
riculum of schools and universities. This chal- 
lenged the contradiction that existed between 
what was taught and what was practiced in socie- 
ty, because Black Studies is nothing less than the 
history of Black people’s struggle for freedom. 

Whether or not Blacks should be educated, and the 
kind of education they should receive, has always been 
a contentious political/social issue in this country. Be- 
fore the Civil War, when the division between mental 
and manual labor was absolute, it was decreed by the 
white master class that Blacks receive no formal educa- 
tion. Yet many Blacks learned to read and write and 
even to establish underground schools. 

FREEDOM AND EDUCATION 

The Civil War released into the open a long sup- 
pressed desire for education. As soon as the Union 
Army freed slaves, schools were spontaneously organ- 
ized by Blacks with whole families attending classes. 

This desire for education immediately found support 
from the American Missionary Association, the Freed- 
man's Aid Society and other Northern philanthropic 
groups. They did yeomen’s work in establishing the 
Black educational system in the South and were respon- 
sible for the birth of Black colleges and universities. 

Although the Northern philanthropists never 
had absolute control, they could, and did, because 
of their power and wealth, starve and stunt the 
free human development of Black education for 
generations. The reality of this type of domination 
has not vanished, but has come within the power 
of the Reagan administration. Its position was 
made clear over two years ago when Fisk Univer- 
sity asked for government aid to pay some of its 
bills and Vice-President Bush offered it under the 
condition that Fisk change its curriculum focus 
from liberal arts and its "emphasis on the Black 
experience” to a more technological one. 

What does technology for human alienation and de- 
struction have to do with education? While it may be 
said that Black Studies brought no new scientific chal- 
lenges to education, it did, in the spirit of Karl Marx’s, 
famous quotation, reveal that' “to have 6ne .basis, tor life 
and another for s<!i*riCe « priori a lie'.’* ' * 1 ! ‘ 

: . , * vT ’ ‘ ‘ ■ 


he blamed Ndondo for blowing up the fuel depot, 
June. 

There is a history of resistance in this seemingly tr£ 
quil rural haven. The Transkei was the scene of a ser 
of frontier wars between white settlers and black tril 
in the early 19th century. Many prominent members 
the ANC, including its imprisoned leader, Nels 
Mandela, are Xhosas with their roots in the Transkei. 

Most of the territory’s two million people live 
grinding poverty. Until recently, poverty appear 
to have created a population that was desponde 
and dully apathetic, but the winds of rebellii 
blowing, in from the rest of South Africa seem 
have fanned the old embers of resistance into lil 
Added to this has been the emergence of a mi 
tant new generation from the Transkei’s schoc 
and its university which was established soon t 
ter independence in 1976. There is a deep irony 
this, reflecting an ambiguity in the role of Mata 
zima and his younger brother. Prime Minist 
George Matanzima. 

They are tribal nationalists, relatives of Mandela, w 
claim they opted for independence so they could a 
vance the interests of the Xhosa tribe, but Who are d 
spised by the ANC and its followers for collaborating 
the apartheid system. In his desire to give the Xhos 
better education, Matanzima revamped the educatior 
system Pretoria has devised for Blacks and establish 
the University of Transkei. The policy was soon 
backfire. As militancy increased at the university, M 
tanzima ordered a purge of students and staff. The St 
dent Representative Council, with Ndondo as its vie 
president, was detained, then suspended. 

Ndondo, who was studying law, was one of many st 
dents refused re-admission when the university r 
opened this year. He went back to Cala, where he 
related to a distinguished local family, the Ntsebez* 
and took a job as a field worker for a health care truf 
According to a friend who has since gone into hidin 
four men and a woman who described themselves as s 
curity police arrived at Ndondo’s home, arrested hi 
and bundled him into a truck. 

Nodtobako Tunzi, who lives in a house nearby, sa; 
she saiw Ndondo struggling in the truck and heard hi 
cry out: “Help, they are killing me.” 



Future of the working class 

Two Black Consciousness-oriented trade unions ha\ 
formed a sub-committee to explore the future of tl 
working class in South Africa, Council of Unions i 
South Africa (CUSA) and the Azanian Confederation < 
Trade Unions (AZACTU), representing more tha 
200,000 workers, took this decision at a meeting in Ji 
hannesburg on Nov. 2, 1985. 

The move is seen in trade union circles as a ate 
towards forming an alliance of the working clas 
after the two federations had been excluded froi 
the talks aimed at forming a super federation 1 
be launched on Nov. 30/Dec. 1. CUSA pulled ot 
of the talks and AZACTU was excluded from fui 
ther talks after the controversial summit of a 
trade unions at the Ipelegeng Centre last June. 

The two believe in Black leadership in the trade ui 
ion movement and have been opposed to white leade: 
ship as propounded by most of those in the super fede 
ation. A spokesman for the proposed super federatic 
said that there was no need for two federations to 1 
formed. CUSA and AZACTU should be invited back i 
talks aimed at forming the federation. 


[ James Groppi 

The news of James Groppi’s death brought bac 
memories of his life of struggle. - 

When the Black ghetto rebellions swept from NeWar 
to Detroit in the summer of 1967, they came also t 
Milwaukee, where the Black community was sealed 
off — temporarily by massive police blockades, and pei 
manently by viciously segregated housing. One mont 
after the rebellion, James Groppi, then adviser to th 
NAACP Youth Council, decided to lead a challenge t 
segregation, Northern-style, demanding open housin 
throughout Milwaukee. 

For six full months thousands of Blacks and white 
marched daily, often 20-30 miles, daring to enter th 
most racist neighborhoods, and facing a hail of rock 
and bottles. In Groppi’s words, it was a “racism wglie 
than anything I saw in the South.” Marxist- Humanist 
were proud to participate in the marches, and N&l 
helped present their struggle to the world by publishinj 
“Marchers’ Diaries.” 

James Groppi’s vision of freedom did not limit itsel 
to the passage of an open houing law. He worked wit] 
welfare rights organizations, and with Menominee Indi 
an activists in northern Wisconsin. Though he had beei 
a Catholic priest, and remained religious after he ief 
the priesthood, the 1980s brought him to a new interes 
in Marxism as a Humanism, and to a study of Marx 
ism and Freedom. We mourn jif 8 , death Npy.. 4 at th* 
age of &*, arid we continue his fight tor ’a human world.. 


Montgomery Bus Boycott, 1955-1985 


It was the taste of freedom, a taste 
that was won after nine long months of 
continuous meetings and of planning 
and setting up a new transportation 
system for 60,000 Blacks in Montgom- 
ery. This was done while the constant 
terror, bombings, harassment, intimida- 
tion, firings and practically every form 
of inhuman treatment you can think of 
were thrown against the entire Black 
community in those months of strug- 
gle... : 

Few can look out upon a calm sea 
and tell when a storm will rise and the 
tides will sweep all filth to shore. No 
orle can set the time, date or place for 
the self- activities of the Blacks, as the 
Communist and other radical parties 
have always tried to do. 

— Charles Denby, 
Indignant Heart: 

A Black Worker’s Journal 


: SJfi 






Black working woman 
walks in support of 
bus boycott 


Because the spontaneity of the walk- 
out and the organization of their forces 
to keep up the boycott was a simultane- 
ous action, it is here that we can see 
what is truly historic and contains our 
future... 

1) They have been in continuous 
session: daily there are small meetings; 
three times weekly mass meetings; at 
all times the new relationships. 

2) The decision is always their own. 
When the State Supreme Court handed 
down its decision against segregated 
buses...the Negroes said: we also asked 
for Negro bus drivers... 

3) The organization of their own 
transportation, without either boss or 
political supervision, is a model. 

Clearly, the greatest thing of all in 
this Montgomery, Alabama, spontane- 
ous organization was its own working 

existence. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Marxism and Freedom 
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Geneva 1985: the summit that wasn’t 


(continued from page 1) 

[t turned out that Weinberger’s view was precisely 
pagan’s view. His “Hell, No” answer to any firing of 
einberger showed that it was the man who wasn’t 
ere — and not the Secretary of State, the National Se- 
rity Adviser or the five other key spokesmen for the 
ministration who were present at the summit and got 
ted in the very first paragraph of the joint summit 
itement — who Set the line. Reagan’s comment defend- 
$ Weinberger was said despite Reagan’s pre-summit 
w to the Russians that precisely there would be no 
treat from abiding by the Salt II agreement though it 
is unratified. 

On the Russian side, the official newspaper was as 
rulent against the United States as any Reagan state- 
snt about Russia as the evil empire. 

1SENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV-MAO, 

IXON-BREZHNEV-MAO 

Did other summits which were recorded, and were 
ore or less open, and that did come out with concrete 
saties, really determine what the ruling interests of 
e capitalist countries, private or state, followed? 

Take the great Camp David spirit of the 1959 Eisen- 
iwer-Khrushchev meeting that led to the 1960 meeting 
at was to prepare for a summit. Eisenhower didn't let 
at spirit stop him for one single second from the usu- 
imperialistic spy-plane reconnoitering, even on one of 
ose greatest holidays in Russia, May 1. So when 
hrushchev stormed out of the 1960 meeting, it wasn’t 
s bad temper that scuttled that summit-to-be. It was 
ie fact that the Russians had succeeded in shooting 
>wn that U-2 spy plane. 

Thus it was Eisenhower who actually helped Khrush- 
iev to cover up the budding Sino-Soviet conflict by 
earing an opportunity for Khrushchev to call upon the 
>rid’s 81 Communist Parties to give a unified rebuff to 
S. imperialism. Thereby, Khrushchev was able to 
ep Mao from developing his April 1960 critique of 
ussia, and thus prevent Mao from showing that the 
eat unified Sino-Soviet orbit was about to be sharply 
vided into the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

The games that rulers play — whether they represent 
ivate capitalism (statified) or state-capitalism (priva- 
sed), both of which are deeply rooted as well as conti- 
lally expanded as their “national" interests — are best 
amplified by the Nixon spectacular to China in 1972, 
daring it as important as the recognized global pow- 
s. 

No one denies that it was a great achievement 
r U.S. imperialism, and that it took that re- 
:tionary Nixon to have broken through toe China 
toby and achieve what no Democratic President 
add have achieved. But did this new spectacular 
trsion of "peaceful co-existence” of the "two sys- 
ms” really change anything in toe course of cap- 
allstic nationalism? 

The point is that U.S. imperialism, for its global am* 
Sons, did think that the Sino-Soviet Conflict meant 
at Mao would accept an outright alliance with the 
nited States against Russia, It didn’t matter whether 
not Nixon had been inspired for that spectacular 
umey because Brezhnev let the cat out of the bag on 
ie question of how sharp was the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
r because he felt frustrated at not being able to win 
le Vietnam War without help from China and Russia, 
hen that U.S.-China alliance proved elusive, the spec- 
cular change of line hardly yielded the results that 
iao had expected from this shift in the balance of 
obal politics. 

That is precisely what is the issue with the present 
m-teummit. Did it at least then change the “climate”? 
an those smiles and change, in rhetoric from the level 
“evil empire” to a “fresh new approach” mean that 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


* (continued from page 1) 

lan he’d make on the night shift. He was real new, and 
s went for it. 

But once he got on the night shift, he found out they 
nly raised him 25 cents, he lost all his overtime, and 
ley told him, “You have to get more and more prod- 
ction out of these workers. If they’re putting 12 bottles 
n the line, make them put 16. If they’re putting on 16, 
lake them put 20. If any worker won’t do it, or talks 
ack to you, send them to the office, they’re fired!” 
/here was the union in all this? They never even had 
leetings. He felt the only thing he could do was quit. 

ro UNION EVEN WORSE 

But that first fellow worker, the Dominican, has also 
lid me, “I’ve worked in shops with no union, and it’s 
ven worse. It’s a reign of terror against the workers!” 
'he point is that workers in these hell-hole sweatshops 
ave flo illusions about whose side the union is on. At 
ae same time, it doesn’t mean they ptefer to* have no 
nion! What these workers are looking for is their form 
f organization, of union, that would bring down those 
ods the capitalists make of themselves. They want a 
arm of struggle that would not only change , their wag- 
& but bring new human relations, “bread with dig- 
rfty,' ! ’ / to , t'he 'wOrk' place. ' l >"" ' ' ' ' ‘ ' ; ’ * 


we are more secure? Does non-talking, but very conti- 
nuous actions on so-called research for Star Wars, bes- 
peak a softening of relations between these two nuclear 
Behemoths? 

ABSOLUTE OPPOSITES AT HOME 

The question is not one of denying the differences be- 
tween mere dialogue and statements versus actual 
agreements, but as we showed in pointing to the “suc- 
cessful” summits, these two terrible powers are national 
enemies, but not absolute opposites. The absolute oppo- 
sites are not the United States and Russia, but are the 
absolute opposites that exist within each country, be- 
tween toe rulers and the masses. That is what k deci- 
sive in each case. The two, totally opposite worlds are 
those which exist in every land. That is what is crucial 
as against questions of Russia and Afghanistan or the 
United States and Nicaragua, where it is the national 
ambitions of toe rulers which is the determinant. 

There were at Geneva itself signs of the many opposi- 
tions to this helter-skelter run for nuclear confrontation. 
The thousands who marched against both nuclear and 
any kind of war certainly tod riot let toe rulers forget 
that tire people in every country do not stand idly by. 
Neither was there any way for either of the superpower 
rulers or toe rulers of their respective ally countries — 
NATO and the, Warsaw Pact— to forget toe ongoing, 
undeclared civil war in South Africa. 

And to top it off was what is going on within each 
country. Here in the United States, the growth of the 
unemployed army continues; the number of homeless is 
increasing. The hungry children are not just in Africa; 
there are serious conditions of undernourishment right 
here in the U.S., especially among Blacks. The weaken- 
ing of the economy extends very much to the crisis in 
agriculture among the American farmers. 

What is truly new and decisive is toe movement 
on toe part of people in toe United States against 
unemployment, against hunger, against nuclear or 
any other kind of war, all of whom refuse to con- 
skier peace as merely the absence of war. They 
are determined to oppose the wholesale Reagan 
retreat on civil rights. Women’s Liberation, and 
the environment and health and safety both in and 
outride toe workplace. 

The one thing that the non-summit did reveal is the 
divisions- within the ruling class, whether ft be as seri- 
ous as within the South African ruling regime when 
part of the capitalist class went to meet the African Na- 
tional Congress in exile in Zambia, or as simple as toe 
division between Weinberger-Reagan and Shultz, that is, 
the division between the Pentagon and the State De- 
partment, rill within the highest echelons in the White 
House. ■■■ } :• r 

Italy: a U.S. colony? 

Milan, Italy — First, the Italian ship, the Achille Lau- 
?0,«a8 Sequestered by four terrorists— dearly a reaction 
to Israel’s raid in Ttinisia cm the PLO base. Then eame 
the act of UJS, air-piracy that forced an Egyptian plane 
to change course and land . on a NATO base. This was 
followed by a government crisis in Italy. 

With these events, a theme came to light that 
never been discussed by the political parties in Italy 
(the C ommun i s t opposition included) simply because it 
has always been taken for granted: the subordinate role 
that Italy has in its relations to the IDS. A 
When the Achille Lauro was taken , over by Arab ter- 
rorists, the U.S. did not attempt to intervene in the ne- 
gotiations that Italy was having with the PLO. Jp this 
way the Palestinians were assured of their personal se- 
curity, and the lives of many passengers were saved Af- 
terward, the U.S. forced the Egyptian plane to land on 
a NATO base in Italy, that is, on what is effectively 
U.S. territory, stating that the U.S. would not respect 
the agreements made by Italy and Egypt with the PLO, 
It is not strange that Italy and Egypt reacted to a 
similar demonstration of total contempt. Reagan made 
it very dear in his hysterical speeches that he considers 
his allies to be simple servants rather than partners. 
What is strange is that almost all of the political parties 
in Italy went against Craxi, the actual president of Par- 
liament, and forced his resignation; thereby creating a 
new fall of the Italian government. 

The arguments given for this servile attitude to- 
ward toe U.S. were not ideological but economic: 
the need for Italy to sell its shoes, spaghetti and 
canned tomatoes on toe U.S. market. More impor- 
tantly, if and when Italy needs another loan from 
the IMF, it will have U.S. support. 

At this point Reagan had a new reason for panic. He 
needed a compact group of allies behind him in his con- 
ference with Gorbachev. There, was also tire danger that 
a new wave of anti-American, anti-NATO demon- 
strations might break out in Italy. * 

Thus, Reagan wrote a letter to Craxi that began with 
“Dear Bettino” and ended with “Yours, Ron,” and 
Craxi’s honor was saved. The Italian government was 
put back up on its feet by the U.S. All has remained 
the same except the Italian government has almost 
begged theU-S, tg ^ fidqny, , , { u u it, 

—Margaret E ffingham 


What must become our point of departure for action 
is this appearance of differences in the ruling regime. 
They are caused by dissatisfaction, from below — way, 
way below the ruling echelons. It is this dissatisfaction 
that rulers fear because they know it is deep, deeper 
than even the fact that the rich are ever richer and the 
poor, poorer. That dissatisfaction on the part of the 
masses is the point of departure for revolutionaries as 
they prepare for the total uprooting of the capitalistic, 
sexist, racist societies at both poles of the world. The 
nothingness of the summit that wasn’t makes this the 
imperative task of the day. — November 16, 1985 


| Drama of Azanian struggle | 

Elsa Joubert’s South African play, Poppie Nongena, 
is a moving experience. The play is not a musical, but 
music permeates it. The cast enters through the audi- 
ence singing a South African song. Though few in the 
audience will understand the words, the way songs com- 
bine with dialogue projects the continuing struggle in 
that country. 

There are very few props, malting the set even more 
effective because it conveys the poverty and barren con- 
ditions of Black South Africa. One prop, however, 
turned out to show the two-way road of freedom ideas 
we talk about in News and Letters Committees between 
Africa and the United States. 

The actor who played Jakkie was reading a 
book on-stage at one point. A friend and I, who 
saw toe play in Chicago, were so anxious to ask 
him what the dog-eared book was that we waited 
outside toe stage door after toe performance. Was 
it perhaps Frantz Fanon? we wanted to know. No, 
he said, it was his own personal copy of Richard 
W right’s Native Son, adding that Wright was toe 
first American author he had read in South Africa. 

The play follows the life of a South African woman, 
Poppie, and how toe confronts the institutionalization of 
apartheid after World War H. It shows each new stage 
over 40 years in South Africa as we trace her life story. 
She is not politically active in toe South African Wom- 
en’s Movement or any of the revolts sweeping the coun- 
try. However, the inseparability of objective and subjec- 
tive movements are revealed first as we see how white 
South Africa has a direct influence on Poppie’S life and 
then as we see her daily response to these conditions, 
including what happens when you don’t fight for free- 
dom. 

White South Africa first displaces the family, forcing 
some to tile “homelands” while others remain to labor 
in the city. Then pass laws create hardships for Poppie 
as toe faces the whims of a pass, officer on several occa- 
sions and he dictates the course her fife will take. She 
eventually winds up in a resettlement camp with only 
her children. 

Poppie is continually looking for a “peace” toe never 
finds. Most moving to me was how the climax puts her 
views into direct opposition to those of Jakkie, her 
younger brother and a leader of the youth movement. It 
is here that the youth dimension is fully developed as 
integral to the entire struggle. Jakkie presents the dif- 
ferent ideologies between the generations. For him, 
peace is impossible in an unjust society and youth have 
but one road to follow — that of revolt. 

When jakkie must flee because the police want to de- 
tain him, Poppie rejoices that her children are safe at 
the resettlement camp. Then comes the news that Jakk- 
ie has escaped, but he passed through the camp and the 
police have arrested her children. 

At last Poppie reaches toe conclusion that there 
is no "peace.” It doesn’t matter how non-violent 
you are. It hr toe armed government which makes 
revolution the only answer and toe play concludes 
with the cast singing the Azanian National Anthem. 

‘What makes the play so exciting in the midst of our 
new anti-apartheid struggles is not only seeing highpoints 
in the continuity of struggle but the new knowledge you 
as audience bring to it in 1985, when the struggle has 
reached near civil war. If Black South Africa proves any- 
thing it is that ever higher points of development continue 
to arise on the way to full freedom. —Erica Rae 
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Spreading U.S. strikes resist ‘two-tier society,’ pose questions 

(continued from page 1) 

52 years. The industry is second only to coal mining in 


health and safety dangers, with a 119% increase in lost- 
time accidents since 1981. In 1984 there were 202 inju- 
ries per 100 workers (more than two per worker a year) 
in the Hormel P-9 plant. The workers set up a Support 
Committee immediately and have sent strikers every- 
where from the Minnesota AFL-CIO State Convention 
to the North American Labor History Conference at 
Detroit’s Wayne State University to get support. 

• In Watsonville, California, 2,000 cannery workers 
went on strike in early September to fight wage cuts of 
from 28 to 56% and a two- tier system that would give 
new workers as little as $2.43 an hour. Mainly Chicano 
and Mexican, and the majority women, the workers 
have elected their own 11-member strike committee to 
meet with the company along with the Teamsters union 
leaders supposedly representing them. 

The list could go on and on — shipyard workers in 
Bath, Maine; Southern California supermarket workers; 
General Dynamics tank plant workers in Michigan; nu- 
clear workers in Ohio; migrant workers in Arizona. (See 
strike reports, page 3) 

REAGANISM’S ALL-OUT ATTACK 

The very minute Ronald Reagan took office his deci- 
sion to fire the air-traffic controllers, on strike against 


BLACK WORLD 


(continued from page 1) 

for granted is the worsening conditions of Black 
life under Reaganism, conditions even Farrakhan’s 
detractors believe his "charisma” speaks to in 
terms that other Black leaders shy away from. 

Farrakhan’s “charisma” didn’t originate out of his in- 
volvement in the Civil Rights Movement, because the 
Black Muslims were conspicuously absent from it dur- 
ing the ’60s. As Dr. Betty Shabazz, Malcolm X’s wife, 
noted: ‘"1116 Nation of Islam (NOI) didn’t get involved 
in any of the things most Black people were getting in- 
volved in...He (Malcolm) said he wouldn’t be a party to 
any organization that was designed to get money out of 
Black people because this was all that anybody else had 
ever done and he wanted no part of it” 

Louis Farrakhan came into prominence in 1964 lead- 
ing a fanatical campaign against Malcolm X in the 
NOI which climaxed with Malcolm’s assassination 20 
years ago, this past February. The point is that there is 
no difference between Farrakhan’s present demogoguery 
against Jews and Blacks, and his exhortations against 
Malcolm: “The die is set, and Malcolm shall not escape, 
especially after such evil, foolish talk about his benefac- 
tor (Elijah Muhammad) in trying to rob him of the di- 
vine glory which Allah has bestowed upon him. Such a 
man as Malcolm is worthy of death...” 

CONTRADICTIONS WITHIN 

BLACK AMERICA 

It is no mystery that the phenomenon of anti-Semi- 
tism and its conspiracy complexes gain new impetus in 
periods of political and social retrogression such as the 
present one. And as Fanon proved, the anti-Semite is 
inevitably anti-Black. The logic of this racialist patholo- 
gy explains the new alliance between Farrakhan and the 
white supremacist Thomas Metzger of San Diego as 
much as it does James Baldwin’s critique of Black anti- 
Semitism at the time of the Black rebellions in 1967 
when he asked; “Why when we should be storming Cap- 
itols, do they (nationalist ideologues) suggest to the peo- 
ple they hope to serve that we take refiige in the most 
ancient and barbaric of European myths?” 

Today, the tide of Reaganism has revealed deep 
contradictions within Black America as well. Far- 
rakhan’s brand of Reaganism, in truth, cannot be 
limited to him because it permeates today’s Black 
leadership. Its point of departure is the belief that 
capitalism can do for Black folk what it hasn’t 
been able to do for white. 

The paltry $5 million from the Colonel in Libya not- 
withstanding, Farrakhan’s illusions of POWER (People 
Organized and Working for Economic Rebirth), the 
NOI’s petty capitalist venture, seem more attractive to 
the Black leadership than to the Black masses. For it is 
the masses who inevitably become the exploited objects 
of the primitive accumulation of Black capitalism. 

It is no accident that such political personalities as 
Andrew Young endorse Farrakhan, saying: “Farrakhan 
and the Muslim movement (sic) reach out for part of 
the Black community that we have failed to reach.. .If 
you don’t reach out, that’s when conditions can be set 
for urban violence. Farrakhan performs an exorcising 
function.” 

Now the cat is out of the bag. What haunts today’s 
Black leadership more than Reaganism is Black mass 
revolt. Farrakhan’s anti-Semitism' is a’ small embarrass- 
ment to bear for these Black leaders so long as Black 
disillusionment with capitalist-racist America is diverted 
into its opposite. The truth is that neither an Andrew 
Young nor a Louis Farrakhan represents the Black mas- 
ses any more than the Black conservatives that openly 
’spout Reaganism. ’ 


their potentially lethal conditions, not only made it 
clear that Labor was going to have to do unprecedented 
battle directly with this President, but set the tone for 
the all-out onslaught we have been witnessing ever 
since. 

One measure of that onslaught is the tremendous ex- 
pansion of professional union-busting consultant firms in 
the past five years. Where such anti-union campaigns 
before were concentrated on thwarting the drives of 
non-union workers, they are now focused on breaking 
long-established unions. 

The demand for a “two-tier” labor force clearly is 
aimed as much if not more at busting the unions as at 
the immediate reduction of labor costs. In the first six 
months of this year nine major contracts included the 
two-tier system, affecting nearly 300,000 workers. What 
is involved is no simple 90-day “waiting period.” Many 
workers will take up to three to five years to reach full 
rate, if they last that long; many others will hire in at a 
permanently slashed rate. 

Black workers, women and youth are, as always, 
those the most immediately affected. Indeed, for youth, 
official poverty is already becoming the norm. No less 
than 22% of the under- 18 population and fully half of all 
Black children are already officially classed as impover- 
ished. The unemployment rate for 16 to 19-year-olds is 
17.8%. For Black teenagers it is 38.2%. 

The push now appears to be for a fully "two- 
tiered” and impoverished society, as lay-offs just 
keep mounting in one sector after another. The 
ghost towns that have increasingly dotted mining 
and steel areas now threaten to crop up even in 
Silicon Valley, as the micro-chip industry has be- 
gun to see shut-down after shut-down beginning 
this summer. 

It is because they have reached such a completely 
crisis-ridden stage that, high profits or not, capitalism 
hopes it can return fully to the “good old days” of the 
non-union sweat shops. And their attack on the unions 
comes at a time when the unions have never been 
weaker. We have reached a point today where only 
18.8% of the non-farm wage and salary force is union- 
ized — the lowest point since 1938-39! At such a time, it 
is ludicrous for the AFL-CIO bureaucracy to think they 
can win the battle through a $3 million a year media 
campaign of TV and radio commercials and a series of 
seminars to train 1,000 union leaders on how to be in- 
terviewed by television reporters. 

WHAT DIRECTION OUT OF THE CRISIS? 

At the recent North American Labor History Confer- 
ence at Wayne State University in Detroit, which took 
place on the 50th anniversary of the CIO, the over-rid- 
ing concern of all the labor intellectuals present was 
how to overcome the crisis of the unions, and how to 
work out a new direction for the labor movement today. 



All of our inventions and progress seem to result in en- 
dowing material forces with intellectual life, and stulti- 
fying human life into a material force. 

—Karl Marx, 1856 



If anyone was listening, it was the untutored rank- 
and-file UAW member present — who “took on” Victor 
Reuther when all others were praising his new-found 
radicalism — who pointed to the direction needed. An- 
gered at Reuther’s expression that “we have to explain 
things down at the level of the rank-and-file,” she rose 
to say that the leaders would have to do a lot of work 
“to get up to the level of the rank-and-file. We’re way 
above you!” 

It is precisely with the exchange of ideas and the 
questions raised among rank-and-file workers, nationally 
and internationally, that the search for new directions 
has to begin. Worlds apart from the jingoist protection- 
ism of the union bureaucracy which contends that it is 
“foreign competition” that is the enemy of the Ameri- 


can worker, stands the kind of exchange of ideas th 
took place between a group of rank-and-file auto wor 
ers in Detroit and Toyota auto workers in Japan see 
ing to realize the humanism of Marxism in practice 
their daily struggles, which is recorded in Marxist-Hi 
manism’s latest work on the dialectics of revolution ai 
of thought.* 

It was a whole new stage of cognition that wi 
reached when West Virginia miners — in their histor 
General Strike in 1949-50 against the first appearance 
Automation — were seen to have raised the profound 
philosophic question of our age: “What kind of lab< 
should human beings do?” 

That was a full 35 years ago. Far from that questic 
ever having been answered, the crisis has so deepenc 
that new workers today are involved in their own stru, 
gles against the corporation, against Reaganism, ar 
against their own union bureaucrats— and are raish 
their own demands for a way out of the crisis. Iisteniid 
to those voices from below is where the search for t! 
pathway out begins. Working out the total uprootir 
they are demanding is the challenge. 

~ :;i| 

* In Raya Dunayevskaya’s Women’s liberation and the Dialectif 
of Revolution: Reaching for the -Future, see especially the section c 
“Toyota Labor Speaks" in the essay on “The New Left in Japan.” j 
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In Memoriam: 
Bernard Wolfe 

The death of Bernard Wolfe led me to remember th 
militant student youth I knew in the 1930s. Beman 
was an activist at Yale University in 1935, where he ex 
pounded revolutionary Trotskyist views of the work 
His opposition to Stalin’s betrayal of the Russian Revo 
lution became intense as Stalin staged the greates 
frame-up in history — the Moscow Trials. In 1937 Ber 
nard went to Mexico, where Leon Trotsky had beei 
granted asylum, to become a secretary and bodyguari 
to Trotsky. 

The Commission of Inquiry into the Charges Mad 
Against Leon Trotsky in the Moscow Trials, organize: 
by Plrofessor John Dewey, defended Trotsky agains 
Stalin’s slanders. After a year of alternative trials ii 
Mexico they issued an international verdict - Not Guilty 
However, during those trials the old question of Kron 
stadt was raised, and some did not accept Trotsky’ 
stand in putting down the mutiny. Wolfe himself be 
came dissatisfied with Trotsky’s analyis. Re left Mexici 
and returned to the U.S. to pursue his literary career. 

Of the many novels Bernard Wolfe penned, the on< 
that is best known to this day is The Great Princ: 
Died; published in 1959. The maid character, Victo: 
Rostov, bore such a striking resemblance to Trotsk; 
that reviewers treated Rostov as Trotsky. Here is hov 
Wolfe himself explained the work; “This work cannot b« 
called history. It is, rather, a fiction based upon, derivec 
from— dogged by, if you will — history.” 

A friend of Wolfe’s wrote to me: “Wolfe abstainer 
from politics in his last decades. In his writing he madi 
clear enough where his sympathies lay: with the rebe 
spirit. Many of his readers Would accept the propositioi 
that to depict truthfully the features of contemporary 
society is a sufficient argument to replace it.” 

Although 1 broke with Trotsky over his position thai 
Russia was still a “workers state though degenerate,’ 
and held that it was a state-capitalist society, I felt thai 
to depict Trotsky as if he had a guilt complex abou 
Krondstadt, as Wolfe did in his work, was a way of at 
tributting his own views to Trotsky. I do agree, however 
that the rebel spirit of the youthful Bernard Wolfe j 
knew remained with him in his later years. It is this w< 
commemorate. — Raya Dunayevskayx 


Read The Labor Dimension In Marxist Humanism 


"The historic significance of the 1949-50 strike...was not only 
that the miners had revealed...that they were far ahead of 
their leaders...They had made their own decisions, carried 
them out in opposition to the power of the government, coal 
operators, a hostile press and their own union leadership and 
at the same time had directly involved broad segments of the 
working class." — The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 
1949'50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the UB. 

“The fact that the movement from practice was itself a form of 
theory was manifested in the Miners’ General Strike of 1949- 
50, during which the minersbattling automation were focusing 
not on wages but on a totally new question about the kind of 
labor man should do, asking why there was such a big gap 
between thinking and doing” — Women’s Liberation mid 
the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 

BOTH AVAILABLE FOR $12 FROM: 

NEWS & LETTERS, 59 E. VAN BUREN, 
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Black youth fight S. Africa, south USA apartheid 


by Eugene Ford 

“We are going to bring this apartheid system down. 
Ve may die in the struggle — we know that, and we ac- 
ept it — but we are resolved that apartheid will not 
ontinue into another generation.” This is what the 
Hack youth in South Africa are saying today, and 
Hack youth here in the USA, North, South, East and 
Vest, identify with that need to destroy the old ways of 
loing things and create a new free society. 

Apartheid is not only in South Africa. Right 
vithin America we have an oppressive system of 
ipartheid called democracy which is a concrete 
^tension of the separate and unequal existence of 
Slacks since slavery. The South African revolt 
■eaches into the whole of society, to a man, wom- 
m and child, and is affecting the creative minds of 
pouth all over the world. 

Here in Los Angeles Black youth are singled out and 
larassed and arrested. One Black youth at a Free 
South Africa meeting spoke out against South African 
ipartheid but added, “I want to tell you about what 
happened to me in Beverly Hills. I was given a traffic 
station, and then dragged and beaten by the police.” 
rhis is what comes from crossing over the color line of 
race and class, being Black and poor in Beverly Hills. 

This is a common attitude of the police within 
‘white” areas in Los Angeles, where we are stopped for 
being Black and young and from outside the neighbor- 
hood. We are asked to show our ID as if it were a pass- 
book, and if we don’t live or work within the area, we 
Sare forced to get out of town or be subject to arrest. 
This has happened to many Blacks and to myself per- 
sonally. 

RACISM AND PROTEST IN ALABAMA 

( : I was bom in the South, in Alabama, so I know what 


American segregation is, yet I grew up during the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960s, and then everything was 
changing. But today, in my hometown. Black yotfth 
right out of high school have no future. There is noth- 
ing for them to do unless they are one of the few who 
can go to college, or else they join the military. Other- 
wise all that is left is high unemployment and high 
crime. There are no real choices. 

The city jobs for youth are served up from the 
top down, and that small Alabama town is run by 
a racist mayor. One Black youth recently went to 
the city clerk’s office to apply for a job and was 
straight-out refused an application for no apparent 
reason. Those that do apply for a job are required 
to take a city exam which is very one-sided, with 
only one person making up the test, grading the 
test and determining who passed. This is in 1985! 

While a few Blacks have secured city jobs, many are 
on the fringe of losing their rights to a job, with the 
right-wing mood of this country under Reagan. One 
Black youth, in order to keep her job within the public 
library, was forced by the mayor to sign away her right 
to the minimum wage. 

All these racist incidents have sparked a wave 
of community meetings and Black protest. The 
Black community is determined to fight City Hall 
for basic rights such as the right to the minimum 
wage, and they are questioning the legality of the 
mayor’s action. But they recognized that even the 
legal means are corrupt — the defense and prose- 
cuting attorneys are blood brothers! 

Nor are their protests just on local issues, but they 
also have an international dimension, with the organized 
boycott of Winn Dixie Supermarkets which have been 
selling goods from South Africa. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
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A review of two Marxisl-Humaiiist works 
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• The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., by Andy 
Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya 

i • Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, by Ray a Dunayev- 

jsfeaya 

v. ■ . * . * * ■ ■ 

The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 was 
caused by the introduction of the continuous miner, a 
caterpillar mounted machine that ripped coal out of the 
coal face, swung it back and piled it high about the 
work crew. Since coal dust explosions could “twist steel 
rails like pretzels” at speeds over 50,000 miles an horn, 
(the miners feared for their lives from the clouds of dust 
and heat created by this new machine. John L. Lewis, 
the great leader of the miners’ union, refused to fight 
the introduction of automation, but he did call a work 
action when contract talks stalled. Exasperated by 
months of jockeying for position between union leaders 
and mine owners, the miners began a wildcat strike 
that quickly spread to mines around the country. When 
Lewis ordered the miners back to work, they refused to 

;e°- 

I The story of how the rank and file controlled the 
strike and arranged for their own food relief despite op- 
! positipn from their union leaders is vividly told by 
'Andy Phillips, who was a participant. The miners 
forced the coal operators to negotiate a better wage and 
[Welfare Fund. But the continuous miner could not be 
[stopped. It caused thousands of workers to be laid off, 
bringing about the Appalachian depression area as we 
[know it today. Months later in 1951 the miners of West 
[Virginia struck over this “man-killing” machine and 
forced Lewis and the owners to negotiate a seniority 
protection clause. “All subsequent contract talks were 
held in secrecy, and we first learned of new agreements 
when they were reported in the newspapers,” Phillips 
comments wryly. 

Active in the strike was Raya Dunayevskaya, philoso- 
pher and Marxist with a perceptive and enquiring mind 
which in her writings since that period has carried 
Marxist philosophy over the impasse of Russian com- 
munism to an enlightened vision for the future. At the 
same time she has demonstrated a development of 
thought that hews more closely to Marx than that of 
other Marxist political groups. 

The miners’ strike taught her that spontaneous ac- 
tion created its own philosophy and led her to found 
Marxist-Humanism. Yet another left-wing party! you 
’ groan. But this one is directed by the workers and, I 
think, will become important. 

Dunayevskaya explains her party thus: 

What became imperative for revolutionaries in the 
state-capitalist age (she includes Russia and 
America in this description! was to recognize the 
class nature of state-capitalism and not to limit 
the discussion of organization to “democracy” vs. 
“bureaucracy.” What was needed was not just a 


political rejection of the “party to lead” but a 
whole philosophy of revolution as it related to or- 
ganization. 

Her book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, calls on Rosa 
and Marx (as distinct from Engels) to support her rea- 
soning. She selects the Women’s Movement as a salient 
example of spontaneous action becoming a form of phil- 
osophy. She shows us how Rosa, by championing mass 
action, overcomes the strait-jacket of organization 
thrust upon her. Marx, die writes, always recognized 
the importance of women for the success of revolution. 
Dunayevskaya is stimulating and profoundly insightful 
in guiding us past the thickets, the maze and the bear 
traps of Marxist thought as it has been presented by 
some of his interpreters. She introduces us to the re- 
cently translated Ethnological Notebooks that Marx 
wrote in the last years of his life. The Notebooks con- 
firm Marx’s emphasis on the Man/Woman relationship 
as the most revealing of all relationships, initiate his 
concept of “revolution in permanence,” and establish 
the possibility of revolution in the Third World in ad- 
vance of the Western nations. Extending these ideas, 
Dunayevskaya connects Women’s Liberation with Third 
World liberation and emphasizes the Black dimension to 
the Women’s Movement by several pages of bibliogra- 
phy at the end of her book. 

A description she writes of Marx deserves to be quot- 
ed because it demonstrates both her understanding of 
the man and Marx’s appeal to his readers. 

Marx’s historic originality in internalizing new 
data, whether in anthropology or in “pure” sci- 
ence, was a never-ending confrontation with what 
Marx called “history and its process.” That was 
concrete. That was ever-changing. And that ever- 
changing concrete was inexorably bound to the” 
universal, because, precisely because, the deter- 
mining concrete was the ever-developing subject — 
self-developing men and women. 

In the 1880s Henry Adams lamented that the ideas of 
the two most important thinkers of the time, Comte 
and Marx, were not taught in American universities. 
Comte has fallen by the wayside (though he may be 
found in university attics) whereas Marxist thought has 
invaded every intellectual discipline. I believe the above 
quotation gives the reason for Marx’s durability and re- 
levance. 

And Dunayevskaya’s extension of Marxist thought 
provides us with a promising path into the future which 
has the distinct advantage of encouraging us to develop 
it as we proceed. There could be no better antidote to 
Orwell’s threatening vision of 1984, already close upon 
us. . — David Beasley 

New, York Public Library Guild 


YOUTH CREATIVITY VS. CAPITALISM 

This two-way road of revolutionary ideas between the 
U.S. and Africa confronts the rulers Reagan and Botha, 
who are the extension of Hitler. Black youth are fight- 
ing their attempts to revive a dying capitalism which 
shortens human life. That is true also for Thatcher in 
Britain, where youth revolted with more violence than 
has been seen before, leaving one policeman dead. 

With oppression comes revolt, and South African 
Black youth are showing the world how it is done, with 
no compromise. One Black South African parent re- 
marked: “All Black society is undergoing tremendous 
change right now, but to my mind none will be so far 
reaching as those affecting the youth. We may not wel- 
come some of these changes, but there is little we as 
parents can do about them. The revolution that is com- 
ing will not only be against this apartheid regime, but it 
may also encompass the whole of Black society.” 


Youth in Revolt 



Plainclothes cops drag away student protestors in Seoul. 


“Down with military dictatorship” and “Withdraw 
American capitalists” were the rallying cries of 7,000 
student demonstrators in several South Korean cities 
Oct. 31 to Nov. 4. At Seoul National University, 2,000 
students were tear-gassed by police. Despite severe sen- 
tences given to occupiers of the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice this year, 15 students occupied the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Seoul until police stormed the 
building, arresting the students. 

Hundreds of Chilean students participated in a two- 
day strike against the military dictatorship of Gen. Au- 
gusto Pinochet Nov. 5-6, along with workers, shanty- 
town dwellers and other supporters of jailed labor activ- 
ists. In clashes and occupations at three universities, at 
least 150 students were arrested. 

* * * 

Practicing the slogan, “Freedom now, degrees later,” 
Black high school students in South Africa held a boy- 
cott of the college entrance exam in November. In the 
Eastern Cape region, attendance was only 5%. At sever- 
al schools the test was cancelled altogether when pro- 
testers disrupted it. Police arrested at least 300 of the 
boycotters. 

Police attack U of M protest 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — About 75 students held a rally 
against the CIA at noon on Oct. 22. We marched over 
to the Career Planning & Placement Office where they 
were interviewing. 

As they were letting one student in and it looked like 
we might come in, suddenly the police burst out. They 
forced their way into the crowd, hitting one woman, at- 
tacking another student, pulling him into the office by 
his hair. One cop kneed him, while we were banging bn 
the door. Then they dragged him out of the building in 
handcuffs. 

Four people stayed and got arrested, put in handcuffs 
and then into a van. Then 10 others spontaneously 
blocked the van from leaving with them, and suddenly 
they too were arrested, without any rights being read to 
them. The woman who that policeman had hit was 
walking away, and he yelled, “Get her!" The people 
blocking the van were charged with hindering and ob- 
structing a police officer — that’s a felony! 

Sixty students came back the next day to protest 
the way the university had used the police as an 
arm of political repression, and more students 
were arrested. 

Everyone on campus is talking about what happened. 
Right now we are looking for help from other students 
at U of M, and want to know what is happening on oth- 
er campuses against the CIA. Similar actions were tak- 
en against students protesting CIA interviews at the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

— Student protester 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMEX 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

At least 97 bodies, many burned beyond recognition, 
were pulled from the smoking hulk of what two days 
before was Bogota’s Palace of Justice, after President 
Belisario Betancur unleashed a savage bloodbath on 
Nov. 7 against both the M-19 guerillas who had occu- 
pied the building and the unarmed hostages inside. 

Scores were wounded as Betancur, refusing any nego- 
tiation asked by the M-19 or the Red Cross, ignored the 
desperate pleas of the President of the Supreme Court, 
himself a hostage, for a cease-fire, allowed the military 
to go in with tanks and bomba They killed all 35 or 40 
guerrillas, 11 Supreme Court Justices and six alternates, 
and dozens of lesser officials and workers. 

The immediate reaction was the strike of 6,500 judges 
and 15,000 court employees nationwide, demanding the 
removal of Minister of Defense General Miguel Vega 
Uribe. They will also formally accuse Betancur in both 
' Congress and the International Court of Justice in the 
■- Hague of causing this bloodbath. 

These growing divisions within the ruling class are 
but a pale reflection of the shock and revulsion Colom- 
bian workers and poor, at home and abroad, feel about 
Betancur, the president who had been elected with 
promises of peace, dialogue with the Left, stopping the 
drug mafia and its powerful players in the military, and 


resolving the problems of the poor. 

The M-19 has stated they took over the Palace of 
Justice to call Betancur before the Supreme Court to 
accuse him publicly of “betraying the peace efforts and 
the hopes for social justice of the Colombian people.” 
They demand that the press and radio publish the 
cease-fire accords between the government and the M- 
19, as well as all agreements with the IMF, “so that Co- 
lombians should know the truth.” 


Betancur has arranged truces with leftist rebel 



Over 100,000 demonstrators inarched in London on 
Nov. 2 against apartheid. 


groups, but Gen. Vega Uribe’s military simply goes on 
killing rebels and dissidents, truce or no truce. Five la- 
bor leaders were killed before and after a June general 
strike, according to Amnesty International. 

Two weeks before the siege of the court building, M- 
19, which had by then broken with the truce, had 12 of 
its youth liberate a milk truck in the Bogota slums and 
begin to distribute milk to the poor. The army arrived 
and arrested the youth, and then cold-bloodedly shot 
them all dead. Even the national TV called it an ou- 
trage. 

Can it be a mere coincidence that, just now, after 
Reagan “hijacked the hijackers” to Italy, Betancur 
would respond in so openly barbarous a manner? Five 
years ago, when the M-19 occupied the Dominican Em- 
bassy, then-President Turbay Ayala, who did not have 
a policy of dialogue with the Left, negotiated for 59 
days so that all were released unharmed. Even the 
butcher Somoza had to negotiate when the Sandinistas 
took over the National Palace. 

Days later, when the Nevado del Ruiz volcano erupt- 
ed and buried tens of thousands, Gen. Vega Uribe took 
charge of the “rescue.” He annouced almost immediate- 
ly that they would not search for more survivors. 
Doesn’t Betancur’s bloodbath and indifference to the 
fate of volcano victims say a lot about the international 
atmosphere of barbarism that Reaganism has created? 


Nyerere’s legacy 

The resignation of Tanzanian Presi- 
dent Julius Nyerere and the election of 
a successor, Ah Hassan Mwinyi, marks 
the end of an era. Nyerere was among 
those leaders swept into power in the 
early 1960s as Africans won independ- 
ence and set about building new socie- 
ties, free of racism and colonialism. The 
4. African socialism he espoused, dubbed 
ujamaa, was to create decentralized so- 
cialist village communities, as spelled 
out in the famous 1967 Arusha Declara- 
tion, 

Non-alignment and African unity 
were not just words, but principles of 
action for Tanzania. Whether giving 
bases to freedom fighters from Mozam- 
bique, Zimbabwe and, most of all. 
South Africa; or supporting Biafra’s or 
Eritrea’s right to self-determination, or 
helping to overthrow the fascist Idi 
Amin in 1979 — Nyerere was a voice of 
idealism in an era of neocolonialism. At 
home, in one of the poorest nations on 
earth, literacy reached 75% (the highest 
in Africa), while a health care system 
and political freedom were established. 

Yet even Tanzania In the 1970s 
showed the limits hemming in a 
small, poor African country, pressed 
by the world market and the super- 
powers. Agriculture and industry 
faced disaster in the world econom- 
ic crisis of the 1970s. Nyerere re- 
sponded by banning strikes and, in 
villagization, forcing peasants to 
join bis "socialist” villages. 

In the absence of a full revolution 


where the masses shape their own lives, 
an administrative mentality grows with- 
in the leadership, undermining its origi- 
nal vision of an independent road to so- 
cialism. Thus, even Tanzania could not 
escape what Fanon dubbed “the pitfalls 
of national consciousness” where, after 
gaining power, the nationalist leaders 
got separated from their own masses, 
and grew into a neocolonial elite. 

Algerian general strike 

Nov. 6 was a day of general strike, in- 
cluding both shops and schools, in the 
city of Tizi-Ouzou, Kabylia. The strikers 
demanded release of political prisoners 
and an end to repression in Kabylia. 
For months the “Committees of Mar- 
tyrs’ Sons,” orphaned children of Ber- 
ber guerrillas who gave their lives for 
the revolution aginst French imperial- 
ism, and the Algerian League for Hu- 
man Rights have been raising their 
voices against repression and the gov- 
ernment’s narrow Arab-Muslim nation- 
alism. 

There have been many arrests of 
youths and of intellectuals who support- 
ed them, such as the popular singer Ait 
Menguellet. What is at stake is the na- 
ture of post-independence Algeria, today 
drifting toward Islamic reaction. 

The great Berber playwright Kateb 
Yacine told Le Monde recently, “It is 
not an accident that the women resist 
the best. The fanatical right takes reli- 
gion as its mask. But the women defend 
themselves. Just as I rebelled against 


French Algeria, I rebel (today) against 
Arab-Muslim Algeria.” With voices like 
Yacine’s, the cause of genuine national 
liberation cannot be lost. 

Greece: no to austerity 

Greek workers, who helped return 
Andreas Papandreou’s Panhellenic So- 
cialist Movement (PASOK) to power 
last June, went out on a one-day na- 
tionwide general strike against the gov- 
ernment, on Oct. 21, shutting down vir- 
tually every major city. Strikes before 
and since have been held to protest the 
harsh economic policies instituted by 
Papandreou, including a 15% devalua- 
tion of the drachma and a two-year 
freeze on wages. Unemployment, which 
has hit Greek youth especially hard, 
hovers around 10%. The call during the 
strikes has been “No to Austerity!” 

While the right-wing New Democratic 
Movement claims Papandreou has 
adopted much of their economic pro- 
gram but carried it out ineptly, the op- 
position from Greek workers and many 
within PASOK is what really worries 
Papandreou. He has raised publicly the 
specter of a right-wing resurgence with 
references to the 1967 military coup. 

Austerity has not halted the govern- 
ment’s plans to go ahead with a billion- 
dollar purchase of 40 U.S. jet fighters. 
While anti-NATO protests have taken 
place elsewhere in West Europe, Papan- 
dreou continues to talk anti-NATO but 
in fact is preparing the framework for 
renegotiating treaties for the five U.S. 
military bases in Greece. 


China’s wheeler-dealers 

Buried among the wealth of statistics 
on increases in food production and 
manufacturing are concerns that Deng’s 
China has about future development. 
One problem is the system of special 
economic zones, beginning with Shen- 
zhen near Hong Kong, which were to 
tempt Western capital and technology 
with the opportunity to directly exploit 
cheap Chinese labor with most labor 
protections removed: 

In five years libor has created from 
nothing an industrial city of 400,009, 
and vast wealth for Western capitalists. 
But at the same time Shenzhen has be- 
come the place for officials and highly 
placed individuals from around China to 
“launder” illicit funds and turn such 
profits into luxury goods — to the point 
that in 1983 50% more was imported 
through Shenzhen than was produced 
there. In recent weeks the government 
has closed down 9,000 profit-skimming 
companies connected with Party or gov- 
ernment units. 

The special economic zones and the 
largest cities are also the center of the 
growing inflation, unofficially up to 20% 
in the last year. Inflation and devalua- 
tions totaling over 20% leave Chinese 
workers more than ever financing devel- 
opment. ; S " A 

Two economists recently made the 
proposal to turn all state enterprises 
into joint-stock companies, saying “If 
you want a commodity economy, you 
must have a stock economy.” Whatever 
forms of ownership China proposes, ewe 
only know that workers’ control will not 
be on the official agenda. 

Spanish protest 

Thousands of protesters in Madrid, 
Barcelona, Valencia and Gijon inarched 
on Nov. 10 for two main demands: toe 
dismantling of the four military bases 
housing 12,000 U.S. troops on Spanish 
soil, and the termination of Spam’s 
membership in NATO. Spain was ad- 
mitted to NATO in May of 1982. The 
Socialist Party, headed by Felipe Gon- 
zalez, came to power in the fall of 1982, 
promising then to implement what toe 
demonstrators on Nov. 10 still demand. 

Instead, Gonzalez has promised a ref- 
erendum on Spain’s military involve- 
ment with the U.S. and NATO. The 
head of the ruling Socialist Party 
weathered a wave of disgust this past 
summer for having taken several pleas- 
ure cruises on a yacht originally used 
by Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

It was Franco’s fascist regime which 
in 1953 signed the first treaty with the 
U.S. for military bases. In 1983, Gonza- 
lez approved the latest five-year exten- 
sion of that treaty. His current policy is 
that Spain should remain in NATO, 
though not be subject to i^s military 
‘ ' command ithWtbte. . , . , , - ■ 
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